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SIR. 

Xhe very distinguished patronage 
which Your Royal Highness has been pleased to 
bestow on the Fine Arts in this., happy country ; Your 
princely munificence to that meritorious Institution, 
The Literary Fund ; but more especially Your late 
marked encouragement of the Drama, by conde- 
ficending, in a conspicuous manner, to grace the 
erection of the new Theatre Royal in Covent Garden, 
and by allowing Your Bust to form the subject of the 
C^orporate Seal of the Subscribers to that in Diiiry 
Lane; will, it is hoped, plead my apology for having 
presumed,, without Your knowledge, to dedicate to 
Your Royal Hichness a publication which, I trust, 
will be found a useful accession to the dramatic 
department of literature. 

Were 1 to deviate from the immediate sulgcct of 
this Work, to contemplate the general tenour of 
Your Royal Highness's administration of the Go* 
v^rnment of this United Kingdom, since your accept- 
ance of th^ high office of Recent, in consequence of 
the unhappy illness of Your Royal Father, our most 
teloved wd revered Sovereign, awjd^ field, indeed, 
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would Open to my view, and one in which I should 
delight to expatiate ; but, however much disposed to 
engsige in this pleasing task, I can only, upon the pre- 
sent occasion, adopt, as most expressive of my sense 
of Your magnanimity and patriotism, the sentiments 
contained in a recent unanimous resolution of the 
Corporation of London, declaring ** the deep and 
grateful sense entertained by the Court of Your 
public virtues, and amiable and endearing qualities; 
*' of the purity of Your constitutional principles^ 
" exemplified by Your unvaried attachment to the 
" rights and liberties of the people ; of Your ex- 
" alted forbearance and moderation during the whole 
** of Your Royal Father*s afflicting indisposition ; 
" and of Your rare self-denial, in refusing to in- 
" crease the national expenditure by any temporary 
** addition to Your state and dignity as Prince Re- 
*' gent: thus practically illustrating the union which 
*' must ever exist l)etween the feelings of a great 
^^ and patriot Prince, and the happiness of a free and 
" loyal people." 

That the Work which, with profound respect, I 
here inscribe to Your Royal Highness, may, at some 
favourable opportunity, afford You a temporary and 
not an unwelcome relaxation fioin the cares of Em-» 
pire, is the ardent wish of, 

Sir, 
Your Royal Hiohness'3 
Most obedient and most hupible Servant, 

^i^NDoi., STEPHEN JQNES, 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



JL H£ influx of Dramatic Writings within the last thirty yean 
has been so great, that the number of those recorded in die 
former edition of this work (1782) has been very nearly doii|bkd 
in the present ; which, however, is by no means to be considered 
as a mere continuation; for, nearly as much labour andieseaidi 
has been bestowed ^on correcting throughout, and rendering 
more perfect, the portion of the work which had been before 
printed, as upon that part which may more legitimately claim t» 
be considered as new. 

A veiy great number of hitherto unknown or uncertain dates 
have, by the exercise of unremitted diligence, been now ascertained; 
and many hundreds of erroneous dates have been rectified frpnn 
actual inspection of the original editions. It is hoped, therefoi^ 
that M'boever may hereafter have occasion to consult this Cata- 
logue, will not, where he may find that its dates differ from 
former authorities, too hastily conclude tliat they must therefore 
be wrong. 

The Editor brought to this laborious undertaking tlie result of 
thirty years acquaintance with the early British Dramatists : his 
collectanea were, of course, numerous ; yet there was an 
obvious necessity for his looking beyond their limits for materials 
that might enliven as well as enlarge and improve tlie Work* 
Upon Mr. Kemble, therefore, he took the liberty of calling, 
though scarcely personally known to him. The great courtesy 
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snd kindness that he experienced from that gentleman, and the 
libendity with which Mr. Kcmrle spontaneously offered the loan 
of his interleaved and corrected copy of the book, as well as the 
free use of any others in his matchless dramatic library, made an 
indelible impression on the mind of die Editor, who, before that 
time, had only had an opportunity of contemplating his public 
diaracter, as the best living illustrator of our country's Dranm* 
tists^ and the ornament and honour of the British Stage. 

To Mr. Kemble's kindness, therefore, this book stancib 
greatly indebted : it also owes much to the obliging communica- 
tions of Jaimes Bindley, Esq. of the Stamp Office, and 
Joseph Clarke, Esq. of Hull. — Some useful hints, that were 
received too late to be adopted in the body of die work, but 
^hich contribute to improve the AppencBces, were furnished by 
the Editor's much-esteemed friend ThomaS Pauk, Esq. F.A.S.; 
the Rev, James Eyre, of Solihull, near Birmingham; the Rev. 
James Plumptre, B. D. Fellow of Clare Hall, Cambridge; 
mid Philip Bliss, Esq. Fellow of St. John s College, Oxford. 



*^* In the course of the following work, frequent mendon 
tvill be found of MS, plays destroyed by Mr. Warburton's 
servant. It may be proper to state, that the fact was briefly this : 
John Warburton, Esq. Somerset Herald at Arms, bad amassed a 
very considerable collection of old plays, in MS. presumed to be 
originals; but, by some strange negligence, a servant of his, pro- 
bably a cook, found easy access to these ; and, before a discovery 
was made, had devoted, from time to time, nearly the whole 
collection to culinary purposes, as waste-paper, Mr. Warburtoa 
died May 12, 1759. 
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It is well observed by the author* of a Dissertation on the 
Theatres, that dramatic compositions have ever been esteemed 
among the greatest productions of human genius ; and the exhibi- 
tion of them on the public Stage, has by some of the wisest and 
best men in all ages been countenanced, as highly serviceable to 
the cause of virtue. 

Nothing is more certain, than tliat example is the strongest and 
most effectual manner of enforcing the precepts of wisdom; 
and that a just theatrical representation is the best picture of 
human nature : with this peculiar advantage, that in this humaniz« 
ing and instructing academy, the young spectator may learn the 
manners of the world, without running dbrough the perils of it. 

The same writer observes, that as pleasure is the pursuit of the 
greater part of mankind (and most justly so, while this pursuit is 
continued under the guidance of beason), all well-regulated 
states have judged it proper, both in a political and moral sense, 
to have some publib exhibitions, for the entertainment of the 
people. And, indeed, what entertainment, what pleasure so 
rational, as that which is afforded by a well-written and well-acted 
play ; whence the mind receives at once its fill of improvement 
and del^ht ?-— Thus thought the wise and lettered sages of ancient 
Greece; the Romans adopted fhe same sentiments, and every 
polished nation in Europe has received and cultivated the dramatic 
art In this respe^ our Britisl^ islands have been most equneat; 
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hamofi produced admirable actort , and excellent authcws, both m 
die comic and tragic style ; and sometimes also noble patrons, who 
have done honour to tbemsekes, by becoming the friends and 
protectors of men of genius. 

It b well known to the learned, at what expense the Atheniant 
supported their Theatres; and how often from among their poets 
they chose governors of their provinces, generals ot their armies, 
and guardians of their liberties.— -Who were more jealous of their 
liberties than the Athenians ? Who better knew that corruptioa 
and debauchery are the greatest foes to liberty ? Who better knew, 
than they, that the' freedom of the llieatre (next to that of the 
Senate) was the best support of liberty, against all the undermin- 
ing arts of those who might wickedly seek to sap its foundation i 

If it be asked, How came the Athenians to lay out an hundred 
^usand pounds upon the decoration of one single tragedy of 
Sophocles ? may we not answer, It was not merely for die sake 
of exhibiting a pompous spectacle for idleness to gaze at, but be* 
cause it was the most rational, most instructive, and most delist- 
fnl composition, that human wit had tlien arrived at ; and, con* 
•equently, the most worthy to be the entertainment of a wise and 
warlike nation i And it may be still a question-* Whether thii 
public spirit inspired Sophocles ; or, whether Sophocles inspired 
tfiispnblic spirit ? 

Tne divine Socrates assisted £uripides in bis compositions. 
Tn^ wise Solon frequented plays, even m his decline of life ; and 
Plutarch informs us, diat he thought plays useful to polish thi 
snanners, and instil the principles of virtue. 

As arts and sciences increased in Rome, when learning, eIo» 
quence, and poetry flourished, Laelius improved his social houn 
' with Terence; and Scipio thought it not beneath him to makt 
one in so agreeable a party. CaBsar, who was an excellent poet 
as well as orator, thought the former title an addition to hit 
honour, and ever mentioned Terence and Menander witk grvst 
respect. Augustus found it easier to make himself sovereign o( 
the world, than to write a good tragedy : he be^au a play, called 
J[jdx, but could iiot finish it. Brutus, the virtuous, the moisl 
Brutus, thought his time not misemployed in a journey from 
Rome to Naples, only to see an excellent troop of comedians}, 
and was so pleased with their performance, that he sent tbemlto 
Kome, with letters of recommendation to Cicero, to take them 
under his patronage : — thb too was at a time when the city vtfM 
under no small confusion from the murder of Caesar ; yet, amMit 
the tumults of those times, and the hurry of his own affairs/ lift 
tibought the having a good company of actors of too much pooki* 
quence to the public to be neglected. Ahd in such estimatiolt 
wv Roicius held bj Cicero, that, in pleading the cause of tbs 
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poet Archias, he makes the most honourable mention of that 
actor. 

In the days of Augustus^ when dramatic entertainment? were 
the common public diversions of the people through all the pro- 
vinces of that spacious empire; had they been deemed immpraly 
could ihey have passed uncensured by all our Apostles, who at 
that time v^ent forth by divine command to " convert all nations?" 
No vice, no impiety escaped them ; not only crying sins provoked 
their censure, — they even reproved the indecencies of dress and 
indelicacies of behaviour. In mauy places they must certainly have 
met viith Theatres. But we hear not of one poet or actor who 
received any reprimand from them. On the contrary, we meet 
with several passages in the writings of St. Paul, in which be re- 
fers to the dramatic poets, citing their expressions, in confirmation 
of his own sentiments. But to come nearer pur own times,— the 
truly pious and Iv arned Archbishop Tillotson, speaking of plays, gives 
this testimony in their favour, that " they might be so framed, and 
" governed by such rules, as not only to be innocently diverting, 
" but instructive and useful, to put some follies and vic^s out of 
" countenance, which caunot perhaps be so decently reproved, qpr 
'* so effectuiUly exposed and corrected, any other way *.'' 

It is generally imagined, that the English Stage rose later than 
the resj of its neighbours. Those who hold this opinion will, 
perhaps, wonder to hear of theatrical entertainments almost as 
early as the Conquest; and yet nothing is more certain, if we 
may believe an honest monk, one William Stephanides, or Fitz 
Stephen, in his Descriptio nobilissiiruK Civitatis Londonm, who 
writes thus : '^ London, instead of common interludes belonging 
** to the 'ITieatres, has plays of a more holy subject : representa- 
" tions of those miracles which the holy confessors wrought, or of 
** the sufferings wherein the glorious constancy of the martyrs did 
" appear." This author was a monk of Canterbury, who wrote 
in the reigii of Henry II. aud died in that of Richard 1. II9I : 
and as he does not mention these representations as novelties to 
die people (for he is describing all the common diversions in use 
at that time), we can hardly fix them lower than the Conquest ; 
and this, we believe, is an earlier date than any other nation of 
Europe can produce for their theatrical representations. Abojut 
140 years after this, in the reign of Edward III. it was ordained 

♦ A reverend divine, of our own day, has thought his time not mis spent, nor 
liis sacred function degraded, by his descending to discuss the subject of the Stage, 
with a view to its improvement in a moral or religious light. Sec Four Discourtes on 
Subjects relating to theSttge: preached at Great St. M a ry's church, Cambridge, on 
Sunday, Sept. 25, and Sunday, Oct. 2, 18'oS; with copious supplementary Notes. 
By James Plumptre, B. D. Fellow of Clare Hall. 8vo. 1809. A sort of aiialysia 
, of these discourses may b^ seen, under the head Reformation of the Stage, in 7%« 
Jiun^an Mugamntp T^U. 1?. «Ad.lv.i.5 but the w.qi^ jyfi^fin^fi^l wpi;.i;^.a<i<j^oa. 
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by Act of Parliament, that a company of men called vagrants, 
ifvho had made masquerades through the whole city, should be 
uhipt out of l^ndoui because they represented scandalous thii^ 
in the little alehouses, and other places where the populace as- 
sembled. What the nature of diese scandalous things was, we 
are not told ; whether lewd and obscene, or impious and profane ; 
but we should rather think the former, for the word masquerade 
has an ill sound, and, we believe, they were no better in their in- 
fancy than at present. It is true, the mysteiies of religion were 
soon after this period made very free with all over Europe, being 
represented in so stupid and ridiculous a manner, that the stories 
of The New Testament .in particular were thought to encourage 
libertinism and infidelity. In all probability, therefore, the actors 
last mentioned were of that species called mummers ; these M^ere 
wont to stroll about the country, dressed in an antic manner, 
dancing, mimicking, and showing postures. This practice is still 
continued in some parts of England; but it was formerly so 
general, and drew the common people so much from their busi- 
ness, that it was deemed a very pernicious custom : ^and as these 
mummers always went masked and disguised, they were but too 
frequently encouraged to commit violent outrages, and were 
guilty of many lewd disorders. However, bad as they were, 
they seem to be the true original comedians of England ; and their 
excellence altogether consisted, as that of their successors does in 
part still, in mimicry and humour. 

In an Act of Parliament made in the 4th year of Henry IV. 
mention is made of certain wastors, master-rimours, minstrels, 
and other vagabonds, who infested the land of Wales ; *^ And it ii 
** enacted, that no master-rimour, minstrel, or other vagabond, 
** be in any wise sustained in the land of Wales, to make com- 
•* moiths or gatherings upon the people there." What these 
mastcr-rimours were, which were so troublesome in Wales in par- 
ticular, we cannot tell ; possibly they might be the degenerate 
descendants of the ancient bards. It is also difficult to determine 
what is meant by their making commoiths. The word signifies, in 
W^elsh, any district, or part of a hundred or cantred, containing 
about one half of it; that is, fifty villages; and might possibly be 
made use of by these master-rimours when they had fixed upon a 
place to act in, and gave intimation thereof for ten or twelve miles 
round, which is a circuit that will take in about fifty villages. And 
that this was commonly done, appears from Carew's Survey of 
Cornwall^ which was written in Queen Elizabeth's time. Speak- 
ing of the diversions of the people, " 1 he guary miracle," says be, 
'^ in English a miracle-play, is a kind of interlude, compiled in 
*^ Cornish, out of some Scripture history. For representing it, 
<< they raise an amphitheatre iu some open field, having the dia* 
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^ meters of its inclosed plain^ some ft)rty or fifty feet. The country- 
^' people flock from all sides many miles oiF^ to see and hear it ; 
^ for they have therein devils and devices to (klight as well the eye 
" as the ear." Mr. Carew has not been so exact, as to give us 
the time "when these guary miracles were exhibited in Cornwall i 
but, by the manner of it, the custom seems to be very ancient. 

The year 1378 is the earliest date we can find, in which express 
mention is made of the representation of mysteries in England. 
In this year the scholars of Paul's school presented a petition to : 
Richard II. praying His Majesty ^' to prohibit some unexpert 
^* people from presenting the history of the Old Testament, to 
** the great prejudice of the said clergy, who have been at great 
*^ expense in order to represent it publicly at Christmas." About 
twelve years afterwards, viz. in 1390, the parish-clerks of London 
are said to have played interludes at Skinner's Well, July 18, 19, 
and 20. And again^ in 1409, the tenth year of Henry IV. they 
acted at Cierkenwell (which took its name from this custom of the 
parish-clerks acting plays there), for eight days successively, a play 
concerning the Creation of the World ; at which were present most 
of the nobility and gentry of the kingdom, lliese instances are 
sufficient to prove that we had the mysteries here very early. How 
long they continued to be exhibited amongst us, cannot be exactly 
determined. This period on6 might call the dead-sleep of tho 
!Muses. And when this was over^ they did not presently awake, 
but, in a kind of morning dream, produced the moralities that fol- 
loived. However, these jumbled ideas had sonte shadow of mean<- 
ing. The mysteries only represented, in a senseless manner, some 
miraculous history of the Old or New Testament : but in these 
moralities something of design appeared, a fable and a moral ; 
'Something also of poetry ; the virtues, vices, and other affections- 
of the mind, being frequently personified. But the moralities 
were also very often concerned wholly in religious matters ; for 
religion then was every one's concern, and it was no wonder if each 
party employed all arts to promote it. Had they been in use 
isow,^ they would, doubtless, have turned as much upon politics. 
Thus, The New Custom w^as certainly intended to promote the 
Refornxation, when it was revived in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
And in the niiore early days of the Reformation, it was so common 
for the partisans of the old doctrines (and perhaps also of the new) 
to defend and illustrate their tenets this way, that in the 24tfa of 
Henry VUI. in an Act of Farliapient made for the promoting of 
true religion, we find a clause restraining all rimors or players froin 
singing in songs, or playing in iuterludes, any thing that should 
contradict the established doctrines. It was also customary at this 
time to act these moral and religious dramas in private bouses, for 
the edification and improvement, as well as the diversion, of well-^^ 
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dispdised ffiftdiet^ ; atid for this purpose the appearance of tbe 
persons of the drama was so disposed, as that five or six actora 
Blight represent twenty personages. 

What has been said of the mysteries and moralities, it is hoped, 
VfiU. be sufficient just to sho\f the reader what the nature of them 
w^s. We should have been glad to have been more particular ; 
but where materials are not to be had, the building must be de- 
ficient. And, to say the truth, a more particular knowledge of 
these things, any further than as it serves to show the turn and 
geliins of our ancestors^ and the progressive refinement of our Ian* 
guage, was so little worth preserving, itrat the loss of it is s. arcely 
to be regretted. We proceed therefore with our subject. The 
Muse might now be said to be just awake when she began to trifle 
in the old interludes, and aimed at something like wit and humour, 
Atid for these John Heywood, the epigramhiatist, undoubtedly 
claims the earliest, if not the foremost, place. He was jester to 
King Henry VHI. bat lived till the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's 
reign. Ganimer Gttrton's Needlej which is generally called our 
first comedy, and not undeservedly, appeared soon after the inter- 
ludes : it is, indeed, altogether of a comic cast, and wants not 
humour, tliough of a low and sordid kind. And now dramatic 
writers, properly so called, began to appear, and turn their talents 
to the stage *. Henry Parker, son oi Sir William Parker, is said 
to have written several tiagedies and comedies in the reign of 
Henry Vni.; and one John Hoker,,in 1535, wrote a comedy, 
called Piscatory or The Fisher caught. Mr. Richard Edwards, 
who was born in 15^3 (and in the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's 
reign was made one of the gentlemen of Her Majesty's chapel, 
and master of the children there), being both an excellent musician 
and a good poet, wrote two comedies, one called Patamon atid 
jirct/te, in which a cry of hounds in hunting was so well imitated^ 
that the Queen and the audience were extremely delighted ; the 
Other called Damdn and Pithias, two the most fait hjuf lest Frieruis, 
About the same time came lliomas Sackville l!x>rd Buckhurst, 
and ITiomas Norton, the writers of Gorhoducy the first dramatic 
piece of any consideration in the fnglish language. Of these and 
some others, hear the judgment of Puttcnham, in his jirt of 
Poetry, written in the reim of Que«;n Elizabeth : '^ I think (sayt 
** Jic) that for tragedy the Lord of Buckhnrst, and Maister Edward 
** Ferrys [Ferrers], for such doings as I have seen of theirs, do 
*^ deserve the highest price. The Earl of Oxford, and Maister 

♦ •' FYancis I. willing to preserve the frieadship newly contracted with Henry VIlI. 
f* sent him the order of St. Michael, by Anne de Montmorency, one of the knighta, 
♦' who arrived the 20th of October i5-7> with 600 horse, at London; and af ef 
** uuilience had been given, they were on November 10 enceitained by our Kin§^ 
^ a: Greenwich, with a sumptuous feast, and with a comedy, in which his dau|;^ 
ff \fi^ the frin^tss Mar^i acted a |>art.1— H&jiBfiiiT| p, ?^t 
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^ Edwards of Her Majesty's chapel, for comedy and interlude.** 
And in another place he says—" But the principal man in thit 
** profession (of poetry), at the same time (viz. Edward VI.), was 

Maister Edward Ferrys, a man of no less mirth and felicity than 

John Hey wood, but of much more skill and magnificence in hit 
'^ metre, and therefore wrote for the most part to the stage in tr^- 
** gedy, and sometimes in comedy or interlude ; wherein he gave 
** the King so much good recreation, as he had thereby many good 
** rewards.'' Of this Edw^ard Ferrys, so considerable a writer, 
we can find no remains, nor even the titles of any thing he wrote. 
After thes.e followed John Lyly, famous in his time for wit, and 
having greatly improved the English language, in a romance which 
he wrote, entitled Euphues and his England, or The Anatomy 
of Wit ; of which it is said by the publisher of his plays : " Our 
** nation are in his debt for a new English which he taught them^ 
** Euphues and his England began first that language. All our 
" ladies were then his scholars; and that beauty in court who 
*' could not parle Euphuism^ was as little regarded as she which 
** now there speaks not French." This extraordinary romance, so 
famous for its wit, so fashionable in the court of Queen Elizabeth, 
and which is said to have introduced so remarkable a change in our 
language, we have seen and read. It is an unnatural affected Jar« 
gon, in which the perpetual use of metaphors, allusions, allegories, 
and analogies, is to pass for wit ; and stiff bombast for language. 
And with this nonsense the court of Queen Elizabeth (^hose times 
afifbrded better models for style and composition than almost any 
since) became miserably infected, and greatly helped to let-in au 
the vile pedantry of language in the following reign. So much 
mischief the most ridiculous instrument may do, when it is pro- 
posed, by deviating from Nature, to improve upon her simplicity. 

Though Tragedy and Comedy began now to lift up their heads, 
yet they co.uld do no more for some time than bluster and quibble ; 
and how imperfect they were in all dramatic art, appears from an 
excellent criticism, by Sir Philip Sidney, on the writers of that 
time. Yet they seem to have had a disposition to do better, had 
they known how, as appears by the several efforts they used to lick 
the lump into a shape : for some of their pieces they adorned with 
dutpb-shows, some with choruses, ^nd some they introduced and 
ej^pluined by an interlocutor. Yet, imperfect as they were, we 
had made a far better progress at this time than our neighbours the 
French : the Italians, indeed, by early translations of the old dra- 
matic writers, had arrived to greater perfection ; but we were at 
least upon a. footing with tli6 other nations of Europe. 

But now, as it were, all at once (as it happened in France, 
though in a much later period), the true drama received birth and 
perfection from the creative genius,of ShakBpeare^ Fletchcr,^ mni 
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JimaaUf ifAMe several characters are so well known, that it woidd 
be superfluous to say any more of them. 

Having thus traced the dramatic Muse through all her cha- 
racters and transfovmationsy till she had acquired a reasonable 
figure, let us now return and take a more particular view of the stage 
and the actors. The first company of players that \%e have any 
account ofy is from a patent granted, iu 1574, to James Burbage, 
and others, ^(frvants to the Earl of Leicester* In 1578 the chil- 
dim of Paul's appear to have been performers of dramatic enter- 
tainments. About twelve years afterwards the parish-clerks of 
London are said to have acted the mysteries at Skinner's \\ ell. 
Which of these two companies may have been the earhtst is not 
certain ; but as the children of Paul's are first mentioned, we must 
in Justice give the priority to them. It is certain, that the mys- 
teries and moralities were acted by these two societies many years 
before any other regular companies appeared : aud the children of 
Paul's continued to act long after tragedies and comedies came iu 
vogue. It is believed, the next company regularly established was, 
the children of the royal chapel, in die beginning of Queen Eliza- 
beth's reign; the direction of which was given to Mr. Richard 
Edwards before mentioned: and some few years afterwards, as the 
object of the stagei became more ludicrous, a company was formed 
under the denomination of The Children of the Kevels* The 
children of the chapel and of the revels became very famous ; and 
all Lyty's plays, and many of Jonson's and others, were first acted 
by them : nay, so great was their vogue and estimation, that the 
common players, as may be gathered from a scene in Hamlet *, 
grew jealous of them. However, they served as an excellent 
nursery for the theatres ; many, who afterwards became approved 
actors, being educated among diem. 

It is sivprising to consider what a number of playhouses were 
supported in London about this time. From the year 1570 to the 
year 16^9, when the playhouse in White Friars vias finished, no 
less than seventeen playhouses had been built. The names of 
most of them may be collected from the title-pages of old plays. 
And as the theatres were so numerous, the companies of players 
were in proportion. Besides the children of the chapel, and of 
the revels, we are told that Queen £lizabeth, at the request of Sir 
Francis Walsingham, established in handsome salaries twelve of the 
principal players of that time, who went under the name of Her 
Majesty's Comedians and Servants. But, exclusive of these, many 
noblemen retained companies of players, who acted not only pri« 
vately in their Lords' bouses, but publicly under their license aud 
protection. Agreeably to diis is the account which Stpw gives 

9 Act ii. 8C. 4. 
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us : '^ Players^ in fbnner times (say* be) were retainers to noble- 
** men, and none had the privilege to act plays but such: so 
^' in Queen Elizabeth's timei many of the nobility had servants and 
'* retainers who were players, and went about getting their liveli- 
^^ hood that way. The Lord Admiral had players, so had Lord 
Strange, that played in the city of London : and it was usual, 
on any gentleman's complaint of them for indecent reflections in 
their plays, to havQ them put down. Thus once the Lord Trea- 
surer stifled to the Lord Mayor to have these players of 
^' Lord Admiral and Lord Strange prohibited, at least for some 
^' time, because one Mr. Tiiney had, for some reason, disliked 
'^ them : whereupon the Mayor sent for both companies, and gave 
'^ them strict charge to forbear playing till further orders. 'Fba 
Lord Admiral's players obeyed ; but the Lord Strangers, in a 
contemptuous manner, went to the Cross Keys, and played that 
afternoon: upon %iiiich the Mayor committed two of ihem to 
** the Compter, and prohibited all playing for the future, till the 
** Treasui*er's pleasure was further known. This was in l^SQ.** 
And in another part of his Survey of London, speaking of the 
stage, he says, *^ This, which was once a recreation, and used 
** therefor now and then occasionally, afterwards by abuse became 
'^ a trade and calling, and so remains to this day. In those for-^ 
** mer days, ingenious tradesmen, and gentlemen's servants, would 
sometimes gather a company of themselves, and learn interludes, 
to expose vice, or to represent the noble actions of our an- 
^' cestors. These they played at festivals, in private houses, at 
** weddu^s, or otlier entertainments, but in process of time it be-* 
came an occupation ; and these plays being commonly acted on 
Sundays and festivab, the churches, were forsaken, and the play- 
houses thronged. Great inns were used for this purpose, which 
*^ had secret chambers and places, as well as open stages and gal* 
** leries. Here maids and good citiaens' children were inveigled 
** and allured to private and unmeet contracts ; here were publicly 
^' uttered popular and seditions matters, unchaste, uncomely, and 
** shamefm speeches, and many other enormities. The consider- 
^' ation of these things occasioned, in ^574, Sir James Hawes 
" being Mayor, an act of Common Council, wherein it was or- 
** dained. That no play should be openly acted within the liberty 
** of the city, wherein should be uttexed any words, examples, or 
^' doings of any unchastity, sedition, , or such-like unfit and un- 
'' comely matter, under the penalty of five pounds, and fourteen 
*^ days imprisonment: tliat no play should be acted till first 
**• perused and allowed by the Lord Mayor and Court of Alder* 
** men ; with many other restrictions^ Yet it was provided that 
^* this act should not extend to plays showed in private houses, the 
'' lodgings of a nobleman^ citizen^ or gentleman^ for the celebra- 
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^ tion of any TYiarriage, or other fegtivity, and where no coHectioii 
'* of money was made from the auditors. But lhe»»e orders were 
'* not so well observed as they should be ; the lewd matters of 
- " plays increased, and they were thou«>ht dangerous to religion, 
** the state, honesty, and manners, and also for infarction in the 
*' time of sickness : wherefore they were afterwards for some time 
" totally suppressed ; but, upon application to^ the Queen and 
" Council, they were again tolerated, under the following re- 
** strictions : That no plays be acted on Sundays at all, nor on 
'* any holidays till after evening prayer : that no playing be in the 
" dark, nor continue any such time but as any of the auditors may 
** return to their dwellings in London before sunset, or at least 
** before it be dark : that the Queen's players only be tolerated^ 
** and of them their number and certain names to be notified in the 
" Lcird Treasurer's letters to the Lord Ma\or, and to the Justices 
" of Middlesex and Surrey; and those her players not to divide 
** themselves in several companies : and that, for breaking any of 
*' these orders, their toleration cease. But all these prescriptions 
** were not sufficient to keep them within due bounds ; but their 
^ plays, so abusive oftentimes of virtue, or particular persons^ 
** gave great offence, and occasioned many disturbances : when 
*^ they were now and then stopped and prohibited." It is hoped 
this long quotation from Stow will be excused, as it serves not 
only to prove several facts, but to show the customs of the stage 
at that time, and the early depravity of it. But that the plays not 
only of that age, but long before, were sometimes personal satires, 
Appears from a manuscript letter from Sir John Hallies to the 
Lord Chancellor Burleigh, found a\nong some papers belonging 
to the House ofCommoi**, in which the Knight accuses his Lor£ 
^ip of having said several dishonourable things of him and bi» 
family ; particularly that his grandfather, who had then been dead 
eeveniy years, was a man so remarkably covetous, that the com* 
mon players represented him before the court with great ap-i 
plause. 

Thus we see the stage \\o sooner began to talk, than it grew 
icurrilous ; and its first marks of sense were seen in ribaldry and 
lasciviousuess. This occasioned nuich offence; the zeal of th« 
pulpit, and the gravity of the city, equally concurred to condemi> 
it. Many pamphlets were written on both sides. Stephen Gos- 
8on, in the year lo79> published a book, entitled The Scliool of 
Muse ; or, A pleasant Invective against PoetSy Pipers, Players, 
Jester^s, and such like Caterpillars of the Commonwealth ; dedi- 
cated to Sir Philip Sidney. He also wrote Plays confuted in 
five Actions ; proving that they are not to be suffered in a Chris- 
tian commonwealth ; dedicated to Sir Francis Walsingham. The 
defendants in this controversy were Thomas Lodge, who wrott ai 
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Tpltttff <^te<I ji JjOoking'^iassfcyr London and England; and that 
voluminous dramatic writer, Thomas Heywood. 

But to proceed : The stage soon after recovered its credit, and 
rose to a higher pitch than ever. In 1603, the first year of King 
James's reign, a license was granted, under the privy-seal, to 
Shakspeare, Fletcher, fiurbage, Heminge, Condel, and others, 
authorizing them to act plays, not only at their usual house, the 
Globe on the Bankside, but in any other part of the kingdom, 
during His Maj^rsty's pleasure"^. And now there lived together 
at this time many eminent players, concerning whom we cannot 
but lament that such imperfect accounts are transmitted to us« 
T'he little, however, which is known, the reader will find collected 
together, with great accuracy, by Mr. Malone, in his Suppletnent 
to S/wkspeare, to which work we refer our readers for further in- 
formHtion f. 

And now the theatre seems to have been at its hei^t of glorj 
mid reputation. Dramatic authors abounded, and every year pro- 
duced a number of new plays : nay, so great was the passion at 
this time for show or representation, that it was the fashion for the 
uobility to celebrate their weddings, birth-^lays, and other occa- 
sions of rejoicing, with masques and interludes, which were exhi- 
bited with surprising expense ; that great architect Inigo Jones 
being frequently employed to furnish decorations with all the mag- 
nificence of his invention. The King and his Lords, the Queen 
and her Ladies, frequently performed in these masques at court, 
and all the nobility in their own private houses : in short, no pubHc- 
entertainment was thought complete without them; and to thia 
humour it is that we owe (and perhaps it is all that we owe it) the 
inimitable Masque at Ludlow Castle. The same universal eager* 
mess after theatrical diversions continued during the whole reign of 
King James, and great part of Charles the First, till Puritanisoi, 
^'hich had now gathered great strength, openly opposed diem as* 
wicked and diabolical. But Puritanism, from a thousand con- 
current causes, every day increasing, in a little time overturned the 
constitution ; and, among their many reformations, this was one, 
the total suppression of all plays and playhouses. 

This event took place on the 11th day of February 1647^ at 

* A copy of this patent may be seenin Mr. WhaUey'is edition of Ben Joaaon'^ 
Works^vol. i. p. Ixii. 

+ See likewise Mr. Malonc's ** Inquiry into the Authenticity of certain miscd- 
*' laneous Papers and legal Instruments, published Dec. 24, 1795, and attributoA 
f < to Shakspeare, Queen Elizabeth, and Heniy G&ri of Southampton," ^. Svo. 
1796. Also Mr. George Chalmers's *'• Apology for the Believers in the Shajcspeart 
** Papers," &c. 8vo. 1797 ; and the ** Supplemental Apology," by the same, Svo. 
X 799. We could almost parden the imposture of Mr. Ireland, in consideration of its 
liaving produced such a valuable accession of early stage history af has bfcn co]l? 
^pciph ;.nfc9 the three volunies mentiona^ W ^ i^^tc. 
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ivhich time an ordioance was isfoed bj the Lords and Cominonsr, 
whereby all stage-players, and players of interludes and commoa 
phjSy were declared to be rogues, and liable to be punished ac- 
cording to the statutes of the thirty-ninth of Queen Elizabeth, and 
seventh of King James the First. The Lord Mayor, J ustices of 
the Peace, and Sheriffs of the city of London and Wesuninster, 
ttid of the counties of Middlesex and Surrey, were likewise au- 
Aorized and required to pull down and demolish all playhouses 
within their jurisdiction, and apprehend any persons con\icted of 
acting, who were to be publicly whipped ; after m hich they were 
to be bound in a recc^izance to act no more ; and hi case of a re- 
fusal to enter into such obligation, the parties were to be com- 
mitted until they found such security. If, after conrictlon, they 
offended again, they were thereby declared incorrigible mgues, 
and to be punished and dealt with as such. It was also declared, 
that aD money collected at playhouses should be forfeited to the 
poor ; and a penalty of five shillings was imposed on every person 
who should be present at any dramatic entertainment. 

Before the promulgation of this severe ordinance, the perform- 
ances of the stage had been frequently interrupted, even from tlie 
commencement of hostilities between the King and his Parlia- 
ment*. Of the several actors at that time employed in the 
theatres, the greater part, who were not prevented by age, went 
immediately into the army, and, as might be expected, took part 
with their Sovereign, ixrhoae affection for their profession had been 
riiown in many instances previous to the open rupture between 
him and his people. The event of war was alike fiatal to mo- 
narchy and the stage. After a violent and bloody contest, both 
fell together ; the King lost his life by the hands of an executioner ; 
the theatres were abandoned and destroyed ; and those by whom 
they used to be occupied were either killed in the wars, worn out 
with old age, or dispersed in different places, fearful of assembling,^ 
lest they should subject themselves to the penalty of the ordinance^ 
and give offence to the ruVmg powers. 

Ine fate of their royal master being determined, the surviving 
dependants on the drama were obliged again to return to the ex- 
ercise of their former profession. ' In the winter of the year 164^ 
they ventured to act sonie plays at the Cockpit; but were soon in- 
terrupted and silenced by the soldiers, who took them into custody 
in the midst of one of their performances, and committed them 
to prison* After tliis ineffectual attempt to settle at their former 
quarters, we hear no more of any public exhibition for some time. 
They still, however, kept together, and, by connivance of the com- 

• See a copy of a proclamatioD to this effect, dated $ept« 1649, in 71/ ^ur^ti^ 
Jd^^asiw, vol, Ui. p. i$i* 
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imanding officer at Whitehall, sometimes represented privately a 
few plays at a short distance from town. They also were per- 
mitted to entertain some of the nobility at their country-houses, 
where they were paid by those under whose protection they acted* 
They also obtained leave at particular festivals to divert the public 
^t the Red Bull ; but this was not always without interruption. 
Those at the head of affairs still contuiued their implacable ran- 
cour against all who were connected with polite letters, and the 
unfortunate actors who survived to this period felt the greatest dis- 
tress : a slender and precarious support was all they could obtain. 
In this situation several of them vvete obliged to draw forth the 
manuscripts of their contemporaries which they had in their pos- 
session, and many plays were published which might otherwise 
have never seen the light. 

But though the fury of religious zeal seemed to threaten that the 
Ktage should never revive, and every method was taken which might 
tend to accomplish that design, the pleasure which had been re- 
ceived from dramatic entertainments w^s too strong to be totally 
overcome. Amidst the gloom of fanaticism, ami while the roy^ 
cause was considered as desperate. Sir William Davenant, without 
molestation, exhibited entertainments of declan^ation and music, 
after the manner of the ancients, at Rutland House. He began 
in the year 1656, and two years afterwards removed to the Cock- 
pit, Drury Lane, v^here he performed until the eve of the Re- 
storation. 

On the appearance of that event's taking place, the retainers of 
the theatre then remaining collected themselves together, and began 
to resume their former employment. In the year 16599 about 
the time General Monk marched with his army out of Scotland 
towards London, Mr. Rhodes, a bookseller, who had formerly 
been wardrobe-keeper to the company which acted at Black Friars, 
fitted up the Cockpit in Drury Lane. The actors he procured 
^ere chiefly new to the stage ; and two of them, Betterton and 
Kynastou, had been his apprentices. About the same time, the 
few performers who had belonged to the old companies assembled, 
and began to act at the Red Bull, in Saint John's Street ; and 
from the eagerness with which two patents were soon afterwards 
obtained from the Crown, it may be presumed that they met with 
a considerable share of success. Sir William Davenant, before 
the civil wars broke out, had been favoured with a patent by 
Charles the First, and therefore his claim to a new one was war- 
ranted, as well by his former possession, as by his services and 
sufferings in the royal cause. The other candidate was Thomas 
Killigrew, Esq. a person who had rendered himself acceptable to 
Ills Sovereign, as much by bis vices and follies, as by his wit, or 
attachment to him in his distress. 
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The act6n who had been employed by Rhodes doon afterwards 
were taken under the protection of Sir William Davenant; and 
the remains of the old companies were received by Mr. Kiliigrew ; 
all of them were sworn by the Lord Chamberlain, as servants of 
the Crown ; the former being styled the Doke of York's company; 
and the latter that of the King. 

The King^s company, after their removal from the Red Bull, 
performed in a new-built house, situated in Gibbons's Tennis 
Court, near Clare Market. But this Theatre not being well 
adapted for the use to which it was appropriated, they were 
obliged to erect a more convenient one in Drury I.ane« This 
latter was finished and opened on the 8th day of April l663, with 
Beaumont and Fletcher's comedy of The Humorous LieutenarU, 
which was acted twelve nights successively. 

Daring these removals of the King's company, their rivals be* 
longing to the Duke of York were shifting their places of per- 
formance, and were some time before they were wholly settledl 
From the Cockpit they went to a new Theatre, built in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, which was opened in the spring of the year ]66£, after 
aeveral of their plays had been rehearsed at Apothecaries' Hall.* 
But this playhouse was likewise soon discovered to be ill-contrived 
and inconvenient, and Sir William Davenant found it necessary to 
search out a new spot whereon to erect one more commodious. He 
fixed upon Dorset Garden, in Salisbury Court, for this purpose, but 
did not live to see the edifice made any use of. This '^Theatre will 
be mentioned hereafter. 

The two companies beii^ now established at Drury Lane and 
lincoln's Inn Fields, they each be^n to exert their endeavours to 
obtain the favour of die town. The principal performers in the 
King's company were, of the men, Hart, Mohun, Burt, Winter- 
ael, Lacy, Cartwright, and Clun ; to whom, after the opening of 
Drury Lane Theatre, were added Joe Haines, Griffin, Goodman^ 
and some others. Among the women were, Mrs. Corey, Mra. 
Marshall, Mrs. Knep, and afterwards Mrs. Boutel and Mra» 
Eleanor Gwyn. Of the Duke's company were, Betterton^ 
Sheppy, Kynaston, Nokes, Mosely, and Floyd, who had all per- 
formed under Rhodes; Harris, Price, Richards, and Blagden> 
were added by Sir WiUiam Davenant, who aho, about a year after, 
received Smith, Sandford, Medburn, and 'two others. The ac- 
tresses were, Mrs. Davenport, Mrs. Sanderson (who afterwardji 
married Mr. Bettertpn), Mrs. Davies, and Mrs. Long; all of 
whom boarded in the patentee's house. Besides these, were Mrs. 
Gibbs, Mrs. Norris, Mrs. Holden, and Mrs. Jennings ; and, if 
any dependance may be placed on the judgment of those who thefl 
fr^ueuted plays, there were mora esoeUent performed in each 
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company than have ever been seen togelher at any one time i iacja 
thctt period. 

The avidity of the public for theatrical entertainments snffi* 
cienliy recompensed^ for a considerable time^ die assiduity of die 
performers, and the expectations of the managers and proprietors. 
Tlieir snccess was, • however, soon interrupted by national calami* 
ties. In l665y the plague broke out in London w'i\h great vit>- 
lence ; and in the succeeding year, the fire, which destroyed the 
metropolis, put a stop to the further progress of stage-per- 
formances. 

After a discontinuance of eighteen months, both houses were 
again opened at Christmas 1666. The miseries occasioned by the 
plague and fire were forgotten, and public diversions were again 
followed with as much eagerness as ■ th^y had been before their 
interruption. Both companies were at first successful ; but after 
the novelty of the. several performers was worn away, and their 
stock of plays had been repeated until they became familiar, the 
Duke's conipany, excellent as they ifviere allowed to be, felt their 
xnferiority by the slender audiences they were able to draw toge* 
tfaer. This consideration 'induced Sir William Davenant to ttf 
the effects of a new Tlieatre, built with greater magnificence ttulia 
that in Lincoln's Iiin Fields, and he chose Dorset Garden, probably 
Vffaere the oM playhoiKe in Salisbury Court stood, as a proper 
pkce for the purpose; but 'before diis Theatre was finished he 
-died ; and on diat event the management of his property therein 
came into the hands of his widow Lady Davenant, Mr. Betterton, 
and Mr. Harris, assisted by Charles Davenant, afterwards well 
known as a 'politician and civil lawyer. This new house was 
opened in November 16?1> notwithstanding an ^opposition made 
to it by the city of London. But the opinron of the public still 
^nclirang to the King's company, Mr. Davenant was obliged to 
imve recourse to a new species of entertainment. He determined 
to call in the assistance of show and sound; he increased the 
splendsmr of bis scenery, and introduced music, singing, and 
duieing^ into some of the pieces represented. Dramatic operas^ 
writh €apeAsive deeoratiom^, so^on eame into fashion, and enabled 
the Duke's company to obtain -an <id vantage over their competi- 
•*tors, whioh they were confess^ly not entitled to by their merit. 

'SobnJoAer ^e -Duke's company began to act in their new 
•Thetilre^ aH accident happened, which must have disabled their 
nmtngonMlft-frM^ contending with them for a short time. In 
iJaiiiMLiy.'l67'l-0, the-'pbyfaowe'in Dmry Lane took fire, and was 
'Kontircfy. demotidbed. 'Ifie ^lenee of the conflagration was so 
;^BnaKt^ that b^ween^fifty and s^ty adjobing houses were burnt 
HtxnUonm^uf.y » ..... 
'*;:' Whither thb icomjpiiny bdidnging to thia-boteiie rsme^ei, '^e 
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■afc not li0Ui wtnc to discover^ tbou^i wc find they couliuiica 
t& act in the levenl yeafs which intervened between the deftmc- 
fioo of the old house and its bfingrebuih; and faam the aenea of 
piajt which tb^ produced, it aeems probable that thej im- 
■Mrdiatelj occufned tome Theatie which then remained uciuaed. 
The proprietors of the old playhouae, after ihejr had recovered 
from the consternation which this accidlent had thrown tbem int€»^ 
resolved to rebuild their Theatre, with such improvements as 
mi^t be suggested ; and for that pwpose employed Sir Christo- 
pher Wren, the most cdebnted architect of his time, to draw the 
design, and superintend the execution of it. Ilie plan which he 
prodkiced, in the opinion of those who were well able to jui%e of 
it, was such a one ms was dike calcidated for the advantage of tBe 
performers and spcctatofs; and the sevend alterations afterwards 
made in it, so far from bang improvements, contribotrd only to 
defi^ the ii^entjon of the ardatect, and to spoil the building. 

The new Theatre, being finished, was opened on the 25ih of 
Mardi J674. On this occasion a prologue and epyogue were 
delivered, bodi %«Titten by Mr. Dryden, in which the pbinuess 
and want of ornament in the house, compared with that in Dorset 
Gardens, were particularly mentioned, llie encouragement given 
to the latter, on account of iu scenery and decorations, was oot 
forgotten ; and as an apology ftvr the deficiency of embellishnienty 
whKrh was to be found in the former, the direction of His Majesty 
is expressly asserted. That the coooems of the stage were some- 
times thought not unworthy the notice of royalty, is Yeiy M*cil 
known. 

The preference given to Davenant's Tlieatre, on account of its 
scenery and decorations, alarmed those bekn^ing to the rival house. 
1 o stop the progress of the public taste, and to divert it towards 
themselves, they endeavoured to ridicule the performances which 
were so much followed. The person employed for this purpose 
was Thomas Dufiet, who parodied The Tempett, Macbeth, and 
Psyche : these efforts were, however, ineffectual. TTie Dtike'a 
Theatre continued to be frequented^ the victory of sound and 
show over sense and reas^in was as complete in the Theatre at this 
period as it hath often been since. 'Hie King's Theatre languidied - 
but the great expenses incurred at the other diminiahed their gainn 
to such a degree, that after a few years the leaders in^^ch Saeo^ 
vered that it would be for their mutual advantage to unite their 
interests together, and open but one house. Oi those who oii^ 
ginally belonged to Killigrew's company, sever^ hadijuitted the 
stage, some were dead, and the chief who remained bqpm to eoE- 
perience the infirmities of age. These considerationa iadnccd 
tbem to listen to overtures from Davenant, BettertoUy and &&idr 
whp entered into an i^^emedt with Hait and Kynnton^ which 
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effectually detactied those performers from the KingVTheatre. 
*rheir revolt, and the influence which they possessed, seem to 
have effected the union sooner than it otherwise might have been 
agreed to, though it coiild not have been prevented any length of 
time^ having been recommended by the King. The junction took 
place in the year 1682 ; on which event the Duke's company 
quitted Dorset Gardens, and removed to Drury Lane. Hart per- 
formed no more, but retired on a pension ; and Mohun soon after- 
wards died. The remainder of the troop were incorporated with 
the Duke's, and thenceforth were st3^1ed the King's company. 

The advantages which were expected to follow this junction do 
not appear to have been the consequence of it. Though the 
patents were united, thef profits to the proprietors and performers 
seem not to have been increased. The old patientees either sold 
their authority to new adventurers, or relinquished all their atten- 
tion to the management. On the 30th of August l6S7, Mr* 
Charles Davenant assigned his patent to Alexander Davenant, Esq. 
who, on the 24th of March 169Q, sold his interest therein to 
Christopher Rich, a lawyer, whose name is often to be found in 
the future annals of the ^Dieatre. This gentleman, who was not 
possessed of abilities calculated to make the stage flourish under 
his administration, soon contrived to engross the whole power 
into his own hands. By various^ instances of mismanagement, he 
alienated the affections of the principal performers from him, and 
by wanton oppressions provoked them to attempt their deliverance 
from the tyranny he exercised over them. An association of the 
actors was entered into, with Betterton at the head of it. Their 
complaint, by means of the Earl of Dorset, was laid before King 
William, and was considered of sufficient importance to engage 
the attention of His Majesty. The principal lawyers at that 
period were consulted, wno agreed that the grants from King; 
Charles to Killigrew and Davenant did not preclude the reigning 
prince from giving a similar authority to any person with whom 
he might choose to intrust it. In consequence of this opinion, a 
license was granted to a select number of the players^ to act in a 
separate Theatre for themselves. 

This favour being obtained, a subscription was set on foot for 
building a new ITieatre within the walls of the Tennis Court, in 
Lincoln's Inn Fields. The people of quality, to show their sense 
of the ill treatment which the actors had received, contributed 
very liberally for^his purpose. The patentees became sensible of 
the folly of their conduct, and, to repair the mischief they had 
done themselves, endeavoured to retain as many of the actors as 
they could engage* To supply the places of some who had left 
them, they brought a few new performers from the companies ii) 
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the country, and made the best disposition they were able to 
encpunter their enemies. 

The Theatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields was opened on the 
SOth of April 1605^ with the new comedy of Love for' 
Love, which was acted with extraordinary success during tbe 
remainder of the season. Hie ' new adventurers, however, 
met with an opposition from a quarter where it was not ex- 
pected. A number of the inhabitants of Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
finding themselves incommoded by the concourse of coaches 
which the playhouse drew together, had recourse to the law, to 
remedy the inconveniences they suffered. In Trinity Term, they 
moved the Court of King's Bench for a prohibition to restrain the 
company from acting any longer at the new house ; and a rule be- 
ing granted, cause was shown against it in the succeeding term, 
when further time was allowed to each party to come before the 
court more fully prepared to support and invalidate their several 
suggestions. The event of this lawsuit can only be conjectured 
from the company's being permitted to act imtil their removal to 
the Haymarket. 

The prosperity of the new house was of no long continuance. 
After one or two years success, the audiences began to decline, 
and it was found that two rival Theatres were more than the town 
was able to support. The old house suffered all the distresses 
which obstinacy and ignorance in a manager, at the head of a raw 
unexperienced set of actors, could produce. Having little judg- 
ment to direct him in the conduct of a Theatre, he not only 
permitted the best plays to be mangled by the most despicable 
performers, but, by the introduction of tumblers and buffoons, and 
other extravagances, brought the entertainments of the stage to the 
lowest degree of contempt. He persisted, however, to the last 
in the same mode of conduct, which his son afterwards followed, 
and by that means had a greater influence on the present public 
entertainments than at first sight would be thought probable. 

While the rival Theatres were contending against each other 
with inveterate malice, an enemy to the very toleration of dramatic 
entertainments appeared, who, with considerable ability, and with 
all the rigid puritanical maxims of a severe sect, attacked the stage 
on account of its profaneness and immorality. This was the ce- 
lebrated Jeremy Collier, who, iu 1697, published a book, con- 
taining a severe invective against the acting of plays, the profliga^ 
of the performers, and the licentiousness of the poets ; and having 
some truth and justice on his side, the advocates for the 1 heatre 
found themselves hard pressed to answer the charges brought 
against their favourite diversion. At cannot' be denied but that 
many authors, and some in greslC Tavbur with the public, had 
written iu a manner which wariauted the censure of every person 
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Who professed the least regard to propriety or decetfcy: * Mr* 
Collier was opposed by. Congreve, Vanbrugh, Dryden, Dennis^ 
and others, with wit and humour, but without confuting the 
objections which had been started, either against themselves indi- 
vidually, or against the stage in general. The public opinion ranj 
so much against the defendv^rs of the Theatre, and in favour of their 
enemy, that King William considered Mr. Collier's book as a 
work which entitled the author of it to some lenity in a prosecu- 
tion then carrying on in coiisequence of errors in his political con- 
duct. This controversy produced as much as could be wi>)hed for 
from it. Mr. Gibber observes, the calling our dramatic writers 
to this strict account " had a very wholesome effect uptm those 
" who writ after this time. They were now a great deal more 
" upon their guard ; indecencies were no longer wit ; and by de- 
*' grees the fair sex came again to fill the boxes on the first day of 
" ane^v comedy, without fear or censure." 

To forward the stage's reformation, prosecutions were com« 
menced against some of the performers for repeatmg profane and 
indecent words. Several were found guilty; and Betterton and 
Mrs. Bracegirdle were actually fined. These severities were not 
entirely thrown away. From this period may be dated the intro- 
duction of that more refined taste, which hath done so much credit 
to the British Theatre. 

The managers, acting under the united patents, had hithisrto 
made use of both the Theatres in Dorset Garden and Drury Lane; 
but about this time the former of these houses was deserted. The 
company which had been left by Betterton and his party, after 
struggling with unequal force against the excellent performers 
who listed under the banner of that respectable veteran, began 
now to remove the prejudices which had been entertained against 
them, and to claim their, share of applause. Many of them were 
much improved. They had the advantage of youth ; and having 
bad the opportunity of exhibiting themselves in new characters, 
lirhere comparisons to their disadvantage could not b% made, they 
began to be viewed in a more favourable light. In the mean time, 
Betterton and some of his associates were daily losing ground, 
through old age. Their system of management, which had been 
hastily settled, deprived their principal friend of that authority 
which is necessary for the person who undertakes to govern any 
body of people, and especially those who belong to a Theatre. 
The house itself was too small, and poorly fitted up ; in short. 
Very insufficient for the purposes of profit or splendour. These 
considerations induced Sir John Vanbrugh to procure subscrip- 
tions for erecting a new and magnificent pIa3Phouse in the Hay- 
market^ calculated to do honour to the architect and to the nation, 
mi at the same time produce wealtli to those who were con* 
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cerned in it. The sum of 3000/. was immediately raised^ and the 
building begiin under Sir John's direction. 

On this scheme being proposed, it was agreed that Mr. Better* 
ton should assign over to Vanbrugh his license to perform, and for 
the future serve only as an actor, without any concern in the conduct 
6r direction of the llieatre. The proposal was readily assented to on 
the part of Betterton. He had now been upon the stage between 
forty and fifty years, and found the infirmities of age beginning to 
make inroads upon his constitution. He was therefore desirous 
of repose, and to be relieved from the fatigues of management. 
In the latter part of the year 1704, he performed his part of the 
i^reement, by surrendering to Sir John Vanbrugh all his right and 
interest in the license granted to him. Tlie new proprietor asso- 
ciated himself with Mr. Congreve, and, from the joint abilities of 
such excellent writers, great expectations \i^ere formed. On the 
Qth of April 1705, the Theatre was opened with an Italian opera, 
whi^^h did not meet with the success expected from it. The 
failure of their first hope obliged the principal manager to exert 
himself; and he accordingly, with that happy facility which ac- 
companied him in writing, immediately produced no le»ss than foar 
new pieces. But these were insufficient to bring the Theatre into 
reputation. It was soon found, that the architect of it was better 
qualified to support the stage by his writings than to construct 
houses to act his performances in. Every piece represented ap- 
peared under manifest disadvantage. The edifice was a vast 
triumphal piece of architecture, wholly unfit for every purpose of 
convenience; the massy columns, the gilded cornices, and lofty 
roofs, availed very little, when scarcely one word in ten could be 
distinctly heard, for it had not then the form it has now. '^ At 
** the first opening it,*' says Mr. Gibber, " the flat ceiling, that is 
*' now over the orchestre, was then a semi-oval arch, that sprung 
'* fifteen feet higher from above the cornice. The ceiling over the 
'* pit too was still more raised, being one level line from the 
*^ highest back part of the upper gallery to the front of the stage; 
*' the front boxes were a continued semicircle to the bare walls of 
<' the house on each side : this extraordinary and superfluous space 
^' occasioned such an undulation from the voice of every actor, 
^^ that generally what they said sounded like the gabbling of so many 
" people in the lofty aisles in a cathedral. The tone of a 
" trumpet, or the swell of an eunuch's holding note, 't is true, 
.** might be sweetened by it ; but the articulate sounds of a speak- 
<* ing voice were drowned by the hollow reverberations of one 
•** word under another." To these disadvantages the situation 
might be added ; it had not at that time the benefit of a large city^ 
which hath since been built in its neighbourhood, and it was too 
remote from the then frequenters of tlie TCbeatre to be much attended. 
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by tliem. All these circumstances uniting together, afforded so little 
prosj>ect of profit or success, that, ina few months, Mr. Congreve 
gave up his share and interest wholly to Sir John Yanbrugh ; who, 
at the end of the second season, either finding the gains Which 
arose from the management too few, or the trouble arising from 
his attendance on it too much, grew also disgusted with his situa- 
tion, and wished to be relieved from it. But of so little value was 
the Theatre considered at that juncture, that no person thought it 
of consequence enough to apply for it. At length it was offered 
to Mr. Owen Mac Swiny, a mere adventurer, without property, 
who had been employed by Mr. Rich as under-manager, and 
who, with the concurrence of his principal, agreed for it at the 
rate of five pounds for every acting day, and not to exceed 700/. 
in the year. The new manager entered upon his undertaking in 
the latter part of the year 1706, and at the end of the first season 
found that he had considerably improved his fortune. 

From the time that Mr. Rich got possession of Drury Lane 
Theatre, he had paid no regard to the property of any of the 
parties who had joint interests with him, but proceeded as though he 
was sole proprietor of it. Whatever he received he kept to him* 
self^ without accounting to any of his partners; and he had con- 
tinued this mode of conduct so long, that those who had any 
claims on the Theatre abandoned them, in despair of ^ver receiv- 
ing any advantage from them. The concerns of the playhouse 
were thought of so little worth, that about this time Sir Tliomas 
Skipwith, who. Gibber says, had an equal right with Rich, in a 
frolic, made a present of his share to Colonel Brett, a gentlemai\ 
of fortune, who soon after forced himself into the management, 
much against the inclination of his partner. The ill effect of two 
playhouses jbeing open at once, in point of profit, appeared so 
evident to Mr. Brett, that the first object he dedicated his atten- 
tion to was a reunion of the two companies ; and through the 
interposition of the l^rd Chamberlain, he effected it in the year 
1708. It was then resolved, that the Theatre in the Haymarket 
should be appropriated to Italian operas, and that in Drury Lane 
to plays. The one was given to Swiny, and the other continued 
with Riciiand Brett; the latter of whom, conducting the business 
of it in a different manner from what it had heretofore been, 
brought it once more into so good a state, that Sir Thomas 
Skipwith repented of his generosity, and applied to the Court of 
Chancery to have the property he had given away restored to him. 
Colonel Brett, offended at this treatment, relinquished his claim ; 
md Mr. Rich again possessed himself of all the powers of the 
patent. 

Instead of being \vamed, by the ei^erience of past times, to 
'*void th^ difficulties which a tyrannical and oppressive behaYiour 
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to the performers had created, the acting manager resumed bif 
former conduct, without fearing or appreheuding any resistance to 
his measures. An application to the Lord Chamberlain ^hh the 
consequence ; and that officer, who ^ as supposed to possess both 
an absolute and uiideiinable authority over the stage, agieed to 
permit as many of the actors a^ chose to eiigage ^ith Swuiy to 
desert from Drury Lane, and act at the Hay market. A private 
treaty was accordingly entered into ; and Wilks, Dogget, and 
Cibber, were proposed to be managers and joint-sharers with 
Swiny in conducting the llieatre, wliich for the future nas to be 
used both as a play-house and an opera-house. After ail the prelimi- 
naries were settled, the Lord Chamberlain issued an order, dated 
7th of June 1709, forbidding the patentees to perform any longer; 
on which the house was shut up. 

The deserters immediately began to alter the Haymarket 
Theatre, in order to obviate the inconveniences of its original con- 
struction, and make it fit for the representation of dramatic per- 
formances. They began to act in the winter of 1701); and 
their audiences so much exceeded their expectations, that they 
i\'ould have had every reason to be content with the change whicli 
had happened, if the direction of the operas, which this season 
began to decline, bad not greatly diminislied their profits. On the 
whole, however, they appear to have received more than they had 
done at Drury Lane, and therefore were not dissatisfied with th^ir. 
emancipation from the authority of their former governor. 

The power of the Chamberlain had always been implicitly 
acknowledged, lliose therefore who had any concern in the in- 
terdicted Theatre patiently submitted to the prohibition, and ha4 
recourse only to supplications in order to procure a revocation of 
the silencing order. As it was put in execution so late in the sea-* 
son, no immediate detriment ensued; and it was generally ex<^ 
pected, that, as the time of acting approached in the following 
winter, the proprietors would be permitted to open their house. 
The summer was taken up in petitions to the Chamberlain, and 
appeals to the Queen's justice and humanity, both from the pa- 
tentees and players. The applications, however, were not crowned 
with success ; the order was still continued in force, and at thq 
beginning of the season one Theatre only was employed. 

As soon as it appeared with certainty that the old manager 
would not be able to obtain a recall of the order for silencing the 
patent, one who had some property in the house, and who had 

^oined in all the applications to be relieved against the Chamber- 
ain's mandate, determined to avail himself of his interest at court, 
and profit by t|ie distress of his partners. This was William CoL- 
lier, Esq. a lawyer, of an enterprising head and a jovial hearth 
He was a member of Parliament^ and by his convivial qualities 
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had become a favourite with the people then in power, and was , 
often admitted to partake with them in those detached hours' of 
life when business was to give way to pleasure. 

This gentleman, observing the situation of theatrical affairs to . 
be desperate in the hands of Mr. Rich, applied for and obtained a 
license to take the management *of the company left at Drury 
Lane. The late patentee, who still continued in the Theatre, 
though without the power of using it, was not to be removed 
without compulsion. Mr. Collier, therefore, procured a lease of 
til© house from the landlords of it, and, armed with this authority, 
took the advantage of a rejoicing night, the 22d of November, 
when, with a hired rabble, he broke into the premises, and turned, 
the former owner out of possession. 

Here ended the power of Mr. Rich over the Theatres. After 
his expulsion from Drury Lane, he employed the remainder of his 
life in rebuilding the playhouse in Lancoln's Inn Fields, which 
was opened about six weeks after his death by his son, in the year 
1714, with the comedy of The Recruiting Officer. Both this 
Theatre and its manager will . be mentioned hereafter. 

The scheme which Mr. Collier had engaged in did not prospejr 
accord|ing,to his wishes ; the profits of the season were very small^ 
and by no means a compensation for the trouble, risk, and ex- 
pense, which he had been at in seating himself on the theatrical 
throne. ITie joint-sharers at the Haymarket had acquired bolli 
fame and money ; he therefore meditated an exchange of Theatres 
with them, and, by again employing his influence at court, soon 
effected it. By the agreement which was then entered into be- 
tween the rival managers, the sole license for acting plays wa^ 
vested in Swiny and his partners ; and the performance of operas 
was to be confined to the Haymarket, under the direction o^ 
Collier. ' ^ 

The authority which this gentleman had now obtained in the 
Opera-house, he immediately farmed to Aaron HiJl, Esq. for 
600/. per annum ; but before the season expired, he resumed tfae 
management again into his own hands. The flourishing ^tate of 
Drury Lane had attracted his notice and envy. He gre\y agaio 
dissatisfied with his station, and proposed once more tci return to 
the stage he had abandoned. The same power which had hitherto 
supported him in his caprices still continued to favour him* 
Swiny was obliged to return to the Haymarket; and Collieri^ 
Wilks, Dogget, and Gibber, remained at Drury Lane, where, 
from this period, the abilities, industry, and integrity of the 
managers, brought their Theatre into so much reputation, that it 
hecanie to them the source of independence during the rest of their 
ttves. On the contrary, at the end of the first season^ Swiny was 
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rained at die Haymarket, and obliged to banish himself from tlie 
kingdom. 

As soon as the new regulation was setded, Collier rendered his 
share a sinecure, and agreed to accept a certain sum annually in 
lieu of all claims. In 1712, the tragedy of Cato was acted, 
wherein Mr. Booth acquired so much reputation, that he was 
encouraged to solicit for a share in the management of the The- 
atre, and was gratified in it during the succeeding year. On his 
introduction, Dogget, in disgust, retired from the management, 
to which he never aften^'ards returned. 

tn the year 1714 Queen Anne died; and, among the changes 
which that event brought about, the management of Drury Ijane 
Theatre was not too inconsiderable to attract the notice of the 
court At the desire of the acting managers. Sir Richard Steele 

i>rocured his name to be inserted, instead of Collier's, in a new 
icense jointiy with them ; and this connexion lasted many years, 
equally to the advantage of all the parties. In this year, the pro- 
hibition, whidi the patent had been long under, was removed; 
and Lincoln's Inn Fields Theatre opened under the direction of 
the late Mr. John Rich. 

No sooner were dramatic performances permitted at two 
Theatres, than the manager of tlie weaker company was obliged 
to have recourse to fore^ aid, and to oppose his antagonists with 
other weapons than the merits of his actors, or the excellence of 
the pieces represented by them. The performers who were under 
Mr. Rich's direction were so much inferior to those at Druiy 
lAue, tliat the latter carried away all the applause and favour of 
the town. In this distress, the g^iius of the new manager sug- 
gested to him a species of entertainment, which hath always be^ 
considered as contemptible, but ^hich at die same time hath been 
ever followed and encoiuraged. Pantomimes were now brought 
forward ; and, as sound and show had in the last century obtained 
a victory over sense and reason, the same event Mould have fol- 
lowed again, if the company at Drury Lane had not, from the 
experience of past times, thought it advisable to adopt the same 
measures. Ihe ferulitv of Air. Uich^s invention in these exotic 
entertainments, and the excellence of his own perforpiance in 
them, must be ever acknowledged. By means of these only, he 
ktpt the mani^rs of the other house at all times from relaxing 
their dil^ence; and, to the dissffrace of public taste, frequently 
obtained more money by such ridiculous ani paltiy porformances^ 
than all the sterling merit of the rival Theatre was able to acquire. 

llie business of the stas[e miis carried on successfulhr, and with- 
out intemiplioii, until about the year 171^; when on a di^ust 
^hich the l>uke of x< cm castle, tlwn Lord Chamberlain, had re- 
cent from Mr* Cibber^ that gentleman was for aome time fo^« 
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bidden to perform ; and soon after a difference arising between 
tiie same nobleman and Sir Richard Steele, the power which had 
been often exercised by the persons who had held his Gract^'s 
office was exerted, and an order of silence was enforced asTJunst 
the managers. On this occasion a controversy succeeded ; but 
how long the prohibition lasted, or in what manner the difference 
-was adjusted, no where appears. 

In this year 17^0, a new playhouse was erected in the Hay^ 
market, by one Mr. Potter, a carpenter. It was not built for any 
particular person or company, but seems to have been intended as 
a mere speculation by the architect, who relied on its being occa- 
sionally hired for dramatic exhibitions. ^ 

The harmony which had subsisted for many years between Sir 
Richard Steele and his partners was soon afterwards interrupted, 
and the affairs of the Theatre became again the objects of a 
Chancery litigation, which, in 1726, was determined m favour 
of the acting proprietors by a decree of Sir Joseph Jekyll, then 
Master of the Rolls. '^The breach, however, which this dispute 
had made would perhaps never have been healed, had Sir Richard 
been able to have resumed his share of the management. His 
faculties at this time began to decliae : he soon afterwards retired 
into Wales, where he died on the 1st of September 1729. 

As the powers of the patent granted to him terminated at the 
end of three years after his death, the remaining managers soli- 
cited and obtained a renewal of the authority for twenty-one years, 
commencing on the 1st of September 1732; but the prosperous 
course of their affairs was doomed about this time to be first 
checked, and afterwards put an end to, by the illness and deaths 
of the principal persons concerned in the Theatre. Booth was 
rendered incapable of' performing for several years before he died, 
Qn the 23d of October 1730, the stage suffered an irreparable 
loss by the death of Mrs. Qldfield ; and about the same time Mrs. 
Porter was prevented from acting by the misfortune of a dislo- 
cated limb. To complete the whole, Wilks died in September 
1731 ; and Cibber, disHking his new partners, grew weary of his 
^are, and took the earliest opportunity of parting with it. 

The number of ITieatres in I^ondon was this year [1729] in-r 
creased, by (he addition of one in Goodman's Fields, which met 
with great opposition from many respectable merchants and grave 
citizens, who apprehended much mischief from the introduction 
of these kinds of diversions so near to their own habitations. 
Some of the clergy also took the alarm, and preached witli vehe- 
mence against it. Mr. Odell, however, the proprietor, was not 
fleterred from pursuing his design; he completed the building, 
and, having collected a company, began to perform in it. It is 
asserted; that four some time h^ got not lej$s than one hundred 
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pounds a week by this undertaking ; but the clamour against it 
contiiiuiiigi he was obliged to abandon the future prosecution of 
bis scheme ; by which means he sustained a considerable loss. It 
was after^vards revived by Mr. Giffard with some degree of success. 

llie patent for Drury Lane being renewed, Mr. Booth, who 
found his disorder increase, began to think it was time to dispose 
of his share and interest in the Theatre. The person upon whom 
he fi&ed for a purchaser was John Uighmore, Esq. a gentleman of 
fortune, who unhappily had contracted an attachment to the stage^ 
from having performed the part of Lothario one nigfit for a wager. 
A tieaty between them was set on foot soon after Mr, Wilks*s 
death, and>was concluded by Mr. Highmore's agreeing to pur- 
chase one half of Mr. Booth's share, with the whole of his povi'er 
ki the management, for the sum of two thousand iive hundred 
pounds. Before his admission, Mrs. Wilks had deputed Mr. 
Ellis to attend to the conduct of the Theatre in her behalf. The 
introduction of two people into the management, who were to- 
tally unqualified either by their abilities or experience for the 
offict-s they were to fill, gave offence to Mr. Gibber: he there- 
fore, to avoid being troubled with the importance of the one or 
the ignorance of the other of his brethren, autliotized his sou 
Theophilus to act tor him as far as his interest was concerned. 
The first season was ended with some profit to the patentees ; but 
Mr. Highmore, being hurt by the impertinence of yomig Gibber, 
determined to get rid of his interference, and purchased the fatherV 
share for the sum of three thousand guineas. ^ . 

This second puf chase by Mr. liighmore was made at the be- 
ginning of the season of 1733, about the s^une time that Mr^s^, 
Booth sold her husband's remainhtg t»haie to Mr. Giffard. Mr. 
Highmore's connexion with the Theatre begaa now to be attended 
with alarming consequences to him ; two weeks had hardly passed 
before the principal actors, spirited up by young Gibber, deter- 
mined to revolt liom the patentees, and set up for themselves. The 
bouse called the Little theatre in the Haymarket, was then un- 
occupied ; they therefore agreed to rent it of the proprietor, and, 
after making the necessary alterations, opened it with the comedy 
of Love for Love, to au elegant crowded Audience. 

TLhe patentets also, though weakened by the desertion of their 
best performers, began to act at the usual time. To supply the 
places of those who had left ihtir service, ihey were obliiied to 
Jiave recourse to such assistance as the country companies would 
afford. With all the help they could obtain, their performance* 
^ere so much inferior to thv>se exhibited at the Haymarket, that 
a constant loss was sustained until the end of the season. Mr. 
Hit'hmore in the mean time buoyed himself up with hopes of ob- 
taining reuress, first from the Lord (Chamberlain^ and afterward^ 
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hy p]Utting the Uws concerning vagrants in force against the delin«> 
quent players. lu both these expectations he found himself dis- 
appointed. The losses fell so heavy upon him, that he was under 
the nect^ssity of giving up the contention, in order to secure a small 
part of the property he had imprudently risked in this unfortunate 
undertaking. 

The person who now succeeded to the patent of Drury Lane play- 
house x^as Charles Fleetwood, Esq. a gentleman who at owe period 
of his life had possessed a very large fortune, of which at this time 
a small portion only remained. He purchased not only the share 
belonging to Mr. Highmore, but those of ail the other partners ; 
and so little value was then set upon the Theatre, that the whole 
sum which he disbursed for it hardly more than exceeded the hijlf 
of what Mr. Highmore had before paid. The revolting actor3 
were bv this time become dissatisfied with their situations. A 
treaty was tlierefore opened, and soon concluded, for their retiiro 
to Drury Lane. 

Although dramatic entertainments were not at this time supr 
ported by the abilities of any actors of extraordinary merit, and the 
characters of those excellent performers who had lately been lost 
from Drury Lane were very ill supplied, yet this period seems to 
have been particularly marked by a spirit of enterprise which pre^ 
yaiied in theatrical affairs. The ill fortune of Mr. Odell, at 
Goodman's Fields, had not extinguished the expectations of anr- 
other schemer, who solicited and obtained . a subscription for 
building a magnificent playhouse in that part of the town ; and, in 
spite of all opposition, it was completed and opened on the 2d 
day of October 1732, with the play of King Henry IV. Mr. 
Giffard, the new proprietor, however, did not remain long there. 
In 1733 the house in Covent Garden was finished, and Mr. Rich s 
company immediately removed thither, which occasioned the old 
building in Lincoln's Inn Fields to be deserted. Mr. Giffard was 
then advised, that it would be more for his advantage to quit 
Goodman^s Fields, and take the vacant edifice. He accordingly 
agreed for it in J 73 J, and acted there during the two ensuing 
years. 

Soon afterwards, though at a time when so many Theatres were 
employed to divert the public, and when none of them were in a 
flomishing state, the inaprudence and extravagance of a gentleman, 
who possessed genius, wit, and humour, in a high degree, obliged 
him to strike out a new species of entertainment, which in the end 
produced an extraordinary change in the constitution of the dra- 
inatic system. To extricate himself out of difficulties in M'hich 
he was involved, and probably to revenge some indignities which 
had been thrown upon him by ppople in po\yer, that admirable 
painter and accurate observer of life^ the late Henry Fielding, de* 
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UtmhftA Up amiMe the town at the expense of some personi in 
ki^h Vdukf an#l of great influence in the political world : for thk 
^fUfWftm he. got together a company of performers, who exhibited 
ui fm; 'ilii-afrf: in tlie 11 ay mark et, under the whimsical title of the 
f «reut M#i^iir» (*onipany of Comedians. The piece he represented 
%¥m l^akffiiinf which was acted to crowded audiences for fifty suc- 
if'^mv, m%\\tM* lMicourag"d by the favourable reception this per- 
^/rnianre umX with, he determined to continue at die same place 
tlir iti'xt M'jKon, \^hen he produced several new plajt, some of 
nhii'h W(:re applaud(;d, and the rest condemned. As soon as the 
riovchy of the design was over, a visible difference appeared be- 
twi'i'tt the ttMdienr(!S of the two years. The company , which, as 
thi* |flny-hilU Mttid, dr()p|)ed from the clouds, were disbanded ; and 
lh( tHai)it^('ri not having attended to the voice of economy in his 
fMo««|)«riiy, WHN left no richer nor more independent than when be 
ill Ml ctigu^cd in the project. 

Tho Mwerity of Mr. Fielding's satire in these pieces had galled 
tim niiniNtc*r to that degree, that the impression was not erased 
{fi)m \m mind when the cause of it had lost all effect. He medi- 
tiilcd (Iterolore a severe revenge on the stage, and determined to 
ptuvrnt liny uttuc kn of the like kind for the future. In the execu- 
tion of ihiN pliin ho slvadily persisted ; and at last had the satisfac- 
tion of HiH'iiig the Hu.niy, \>hich had given him so much uneasiness, 
rlVn tiiully irNtriiinrd fnun any power of annoying him on the public 
thniitioN. An AvX of Purliainent passed, in the year 1737> which 
totlMid tlie rcpivNontuti<m of any performance not previously li- 
rf nM'ti hy llio I «ord Chnmberlwin, or in any place except the city 
t»f \V('AtiniiiNttr and tlie liberties thereof, or where the royal family 
fihould at any tinii^ ronide. It also took from the Grown the power 
%\i lir< n«iing nnv ntoro Hieatrcs, and inflicted heavy penalties on 
\\\\\M^ \\\\\\ nhould lioioattor perform in defiaiKe of the regulations 
in tho Nta(n(r» ThiH unpopular act did not pass without oppo»- 
\\\\\\x It (iillod foitli the doqueiKe of Lord Qiesterfield in a 
«po«vl^ whtMvin all tlio ai^umenta in favour of Uusocbous law were 
anMNVi'h d« tho dau^i'm Nvhich iui|^ht en^ue from it were pointed out, 
and \\w liulo lu o<\v9iity for such iKv^tilities i^inst the sti^ clearly 
^lomoujtiiuttHK ll aU> t^xeittni an alann in the people at large, as 
li ndin^ to intt^Mhu o m<ti ainl^ mi the liberty of the press. Many 
|\an^vh)« t^'« \>t'H^ puhli^luHl i^iii«t th<^ priiKipIe of the act ; and it 
>Sv^)> ^ ondvHttM in vwiv ^ha|H' in which wit^ ridicule, or ailment, 
^'tMild op)HV(t' itx All th<\^« hoWT\vr% av^uied ttothii^; the mi- 
lUNh r hi^\) M\M^l\t'it <^tH) \W }fm{m\vc^\ w^ too compliant to slight 
A hili \>iuvU ^'am^^ nHN^mnuHH^'d Ax>m ^> Mvneiiul a quarter. It 
tl^xivt^M^i' |\A^^xM inu% a Uw\ aiH) fit<rd iW tMHu and all foture, mi- 
i))>hv^^ t'lxMii An) a^^HX^K^n^iotti ot' mi$cbief £roaa die wit or malica 
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The year 1741 was rendered remarkable in the theatrical worid 
by the appearance of an actor, whose genius seemed intended to 
adorn, and whose abilities were destined to support, the stage. 
^rhis was the late Mr. Garrick ; who, after experiencing some 
slights from the managers of Drury Lane and Coven t Garden, 
determined to make trial of his theatrical qualifioations at the play- 
house in Goodman's Fields, under the direction of Mr. Giffard, 
who was at that time permitted to perform there without molest- 
ation. The part he chose for his first appearance was that of 
Richard the Third ; in which he displayed so clear a conception 
of the character, such power of execution, and a union of talents so 
varied, extensive, and unexpected, as soon fixed his reputation as 
the first actor of his own or any former time. His fame spread 
through every part of the town with the gi^atest rapidity ; and 
<3oodman's Fields Theatre, which had been confined to the inha- 
bitants of the city, became the resort of the polite, and was ho- 
noured with the notice of all ranks and orders of people. 

At Goodman's Fields Mr. Garrick remained but one season; 
after which he removed to Drury Lane, where he continued to in- 
crease his reputation, and, by a prudent attention to the dictates of 
frugality and discretion, acquired a character which pointed him 
out as a proper person to succeed to the.management of the Theatre 
SL few years after ; and a fortune which enabled him to accomplish 
that point when the opportunity oflered. 

The affairs of Drury Lane Theatre suffered all the mischiefs 
. which cojuld arise from the imprudence or inability of the manager. 
That gentleman had embarrassed his domestic coucerns by almost 
every species of misconduct, and involved himself in such diffi- 
culties, that there remained no other means of extricating himself 
from them than by abandoning his country, and retiring abroad. 
About the year 1745 the whole of his property in the Theatre was 
either mortgaged or sold ; and the patent, which had been assigned 
to some creditors, was advertised to be disposed of by public auc- 
tion. Two bankers, Messrs. Green and Amber, became the pur- 
chasers ; and they received into the management the late Mr. 
Lacey, to whom the conduct of the Theatre was relinquished. 
. The calamities of the times affected the credit of many persons at 
this juncture ; and among the rest of the new managers, who found 
themselves obliged to stop payment. Their misfortunes occasioned 
the patent again to become the object of sale : it was offered to 
several persons, but few appeared to have courage enough to ven- 
ture upon it, even at the very low price then asked for it. At 
length it was proposed by Mr. Lacey, that he and Mr. Garrick 
should become joint-purchasers. The offer was accepted. A 
renewal of the patent was solicited and obtained. All the preli- 
suinaries were in a short time settled; and, in the year 1747? the 
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house was opened with a prologue written by Dr. Johosoiii and 
spoken by Mr. Garrick. 

From this period may be dated the flourishing state of die 
Hieatre^ llie new partners were furui&bed with abilities to make 
their purchase advantageous to themselves, and useful to the public. 
Mr. Garrick*s admirable performances insured them great audi- 
ences ; and the industry and attention of Mr. Lacey were employed 
in renderuig the house convenient to the frequenters of it. They 
botli exerted their endeavours to- acquire the favour of the town ; 
and the preference which was given to them over their rivals at the 
other llieatrc sufficiently proved the superior estimation they were 
held in« llie harmony which subsisted between them contributed 
to the success of their undertaking, and their efforts in the end 
procureil them both riches and respect. 

llie montli of December 17t>l was marked with the death of 
Mr. Rich, who had been manager under the patents granted by 
Charles the Second almost fifty vears. His peculiar excellenoe 
iu the composition of those performances which demanded ^low 
and expense eiuibled him, with an indifferent company of actors, to 
make a stand «scainst the greatest performers of his time : he ^nras 
unrivallt d in the representation of his favourite character Hairie- 
quin« and possessed* with ipany foibles, some qualities which con»- 
mainled tlie esteem of his fneuds and acquaintance. On his tie- 
cease, the business of Covent Garden Theatre was conducted by 
bis $on«in-law Mr. Beard* 

In the yt^ar 17Ck^ Mr. <.Barrick« by the advice of his physidamsy 
w^eal abrt)ad« in order to relax frum the fatigues of his professaoo, 
and to n>NC8aablish his health, \ihicfa had been much broken by an 
«ittntemi)Med exertion of his abilities on the st^e. He vras ab- 
sesikt two seasons* and tbtfU leturoed to die Theatre, where he re- 
snaioed unlU the vear )77tK 

The Theatre in the I iaymariet had for some years been occupied 
in the SMoanfeer^iiue bT vtrtiie of licenses from the Ijord Chamber-* 
ban* In die month of July l|t>^ it was adranted to tbe ^;iiity 
«A^ a Tbeame^ Koyal : a patent being dien made out to Mr. Foote, 
w^amii^ hiHi to buud a dieatn^ in the nty and liberties of West- 
iii«ae$ler,. aiad K^ exhU^ dramatic perikMranaiKes* &c. dioein, finom 
tbe I4didiiy of May to the 14di dvr of September, danng his life. 
Cbi tins $n«it beimc paased* the patetitee puvcba^ tbe old phj- 
kwee* wbicb bad been baiit in IT'^X and iaaaaHbiEielT priled it 
diMnu It was lebaib in tbe CHKse of die next yesv; aad opened 
in the month of M*y ITci?- Mr.Fooce v«nr snccesslttyy 
ll*> rbeatie until tbe sens^m brr^^re hb ^tetk 

FfMm tbe decrease of Mr. KKb. Covent Garden Tbeaire bad 
been iaKms^ lo Aw^ dvMMi of hii^ $oc-i2i4aar Mr. Beani^ ^adn 
i il niJ b fffd ^ie^Rapd awaikat yaatces to tbg ;slage,wbkbwqre wc c itql 
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with applause^ and brought considerable profits to those concerned 
in the house. The taste of the public inclined very much to this 
species of performance for several seasons ; but, about the yewr 
1 76*6, the audiences beginning to lessen, and the acting manager 
finding no relief for a deafness with which he had long been af- 
flicted, he became desirous of retiring from the bustle of a theatre 
to the quiet of private life. In the summer of 1767 a negotia- 
tion was set on foot by Messrs. Harris and Rutherfoi;d, for the 
purchase of all the property in the'play house which belonged to the 
then proprietors ; but' the advantage of having a capital performer 
as one of the sharers being suggested, Mr. Powell was invited to 
join with them^ and he recommended Mr. Col man as a person 
from whom the. undertaking would receive great benefit. The 
proposal being assented to by the several parties, the property of 
the'^Theatre was assigned in August 1767 ; the conduct of the stage 
was intrusted to Mr. Col man, and the house opened on the 14di 
of September with the comedy of The Rehearsal ; and a prologue 
. written by Paul Whitehead, and spoken by Mr. Powell. 

Tlje disputes which soon afterwards arose among the new ma- 
nagers are unworthy of any notice, on account of the virulence and 
acrimony with which each party seems to have been inHamed ; it 
is sufficient to observe, that after they ,had continued a long time, 
and had received a judicial determination, they were amicably 
ended. 

Mr. Rutherford sold his share to Messrs. Leake and Dagge. 
JMr. Powell died in July 1769 ; and his widow afterwards marrieid 
Dr. Fisher, who by that means became entitled to some part of 
her late husband's interest in the llieatre. Mr. Colmau managed 
Ae affairs of the stage until the year 1774, when his right was pur- 
chased by the Test of his partners^ to whom it was immediately 
assigned. 

On the 2Sd of January 1774, Mr. Lacey died, leaving hi« 
property in Drury Lane Theatre to" his son Willoughby I^cey, 
Esq. wh9 continued to carry on the business of the stage in great 
harmony with bis father's old friend and partner. At length an 
event took place, which the admirers of theatrical entertainments 
had long expected with concern, and now viewed with regret. Mr. 
Garrick, at a period when his powders had suffered little injury 
from time, and in the height of his fame and popularity, deter- 
mined to relinquish all connexions with the stage, and retire to the 
honourable enjoyment of a large fortune, acquired in the course of 
near forty years spent in the service of the public. His last ap- 
pearance was in the character of Don Felix, in the play of IVie 
fVondeVy acted on the 10th day of June 1776*, for a charitable 
benefit. He was Honoured with a brilliant and crowded audience, 
and was dismissed with the loudest applauses ever beard in a 
theatre. The obligations which the public are under to him for 
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the decency and propriety of our present dramatic perhrmzuceBp 
will ever entitle him to the grateful respect of the world, inde* 
pendent of his extraordinary merit either as an actor or as an author. 

The persons to whom Mr. Garrick transferred his interest in the 
Theatre, at the price of 35,000/. were, Mr. Sheridan, a young gen- 
tleman who had already distinguished himself as the auUior of two 
excellent dramatic pieces, one qF which, The Duenna^ had been 
more successful than any recent production ; Mr. Thomas Lin- 
ley, un eminent composer ; and Dr. Ford, a physician, lliese 
gentlemen, apparently distrusting their abilities for so new an un- 
dertakings called to their aid the experience of Mr. Sheridan^s 
father, who was deputed to be the acting manager. But this 
nystem, for reasons which have not transpired, lasted but a short 
tune. The elder Mr. Sheridan gave up his post ; and Mr. Lacey, 
at about the same period, sold his share of the Theatre to his re- 
tnaiiiiug partners. 

The succeeding year produced a revolution in the Theatre Royal 
in the Hay market. Mr. Foote, who, after he had obtained the 
patint, conducted the affairs of his house with considerable success, 
and annually acquired a large income as proprietor and manager, 
Mas induced to transfer his Theatre to Mr. Colman, in consider- 
ation of an annuity, and some particular advantages as a performer^ 
'I'he reasons which prompted him to take this step were supposed 
to have arisen from an infamous prosecution, which had been ma- 
liciously (as was generally believed) instituted against him. The 
event of \\U trial freed him from the charge ; but the vexation of 
mind winch it occasioned so much injured his health, that it pro- 
bably contributed to shorten his life. He died at Dover, on his 
way to the Continent, tlie 21st day of October 1777. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Garrick had quitted the theatre as ma- 
nager and performer, he did not entirely relinquish his attention to 
the stage ; he continued to assist some authors and actors, and 
pi\)nioted the advantage of the new patentees occasionally with his 
advice and assistance, 'l^e loss of a man who had taken so con- 
siderable a part in the dranmtic line for such a number of years, 
c:u)not but be esteemed as an epocha in the annals of die stage. 
He dial on the \20ih January 1779; and went to the grave with 
the univei^iul admiration of the public at large, and with the par- 
ticular a>niTrn of his numerous friends and cooneiions. 

llie tirst season of Mr, Colman^s management at die Hay market 
ThtHitif [1777] intrtHluced to a liondon audience three performers 
of great merit, in their ivs^HXti^^ departments of the drama ; and 
to whom the nietix>|KUis was long afterwards indebted for much 
theatrical amusement: we mean Miss Farren (^now Countess of 
lVrby\ Mr, Hemkrsim* and Mi"* Edwin; the former of whom 
atWwanb became a^ invaluahlt adjunct ta Drtirj Lane, and the 
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two latter to Covent Garden Theatres. On die fi7th of August 
1778| Mr. Bannister, jun. made his first appearance on any stage^ 
at the Haymarket, as bick in The Apprentice, for his father's be«> 
neiit. He was engaged the following season at Dniry Lane 
'Xli^tre, under the tuition of Mr. Garrick, as a tragediani an4' 
was a pretty successful representative. of Zaphna> Hamlat, Romeo, 
Sec. &c»: ,tfae true bent of his genius, however, was developed in 
"flic following year, by his performance of Don Ferolo Whisker* 
andos, in The Critic ; and the buskin he soon laid aside for th^ 
•ock. 

On the ISth of October 1782, burst upon the town a theatrical 
star of the first magnitude — Mrs. Siddons, from Bath,, who ap^ 
peared at Dmry I^ane Theatre, in the character of Isabella. The 
ei^cellenpe of h^r performance was acknowledged and applauded 
by every person in the bouse ; but the surest test of its merit was, 
the universal sympathy of the spectators in the distresses of the, 
beroine ; evinced, not only by copious streams of tears, but 
several Iiadies were actually thrown into fits by the " cunning of 
'* the scene." Her fame was at once established as the first tra^e 
gediaa in Europe ; and the numerous characters which she sue** 
cessivelv added to that of Isabella, fully justified the award of a 
discerning public. From the gentlemen of the bar Mrs. Siddons 
received, by the hands of Messrs. Pigot and Fielding, a purse of 
Si hundred guineas, accompanied with a very polite letter, declarinji; 
their high admiration of her talents* 

The 30th of September, in the following year, introduced at 
the same dieatre her accomplished brother, Mr. John Philip 
KeiDble, from the Theatre Royal of Dublin : the part which he 
chose for his debut was Hamlet ; and a more finished picture had 
f;ertainly not been eiibibited Qp the stage since the best days of 
Garrick. 

On the 2d of October the Covept Garden Company derived an« 
other valuable accession in a different department of the drama, it| 
the person of Mr. John Johnstone, from Dublin, who made his first 
appearance as the hero in the comic opera of Lionel and Clarissa, 
For soni^ time Mr. Johnstone continued to be the leading singer in 
. operatic pieces ; but at length he discovered such ex traordmary merit 
in the humorous, yet chaste and correct, representation of Irish 
characters, that he very soon appropriatcn} that species of ac^ng. 
In which he has not at the present day his e^ual in the kingdom. 

On the 24th of May 1785, Mrs. Bellamy tookriier leave of the 
stage ; th^ managers of Drury Lane Theatre having generously . 
granted her a benefit Tlie play was Braganza ; and Mrs, YatefiE| 
who had retired from the profession, stepped forward to fu4 i\\^ 
unfortunate lady, by her performance of the Dutchess, in uhich 

^ was inimitabU. At tb€ end of the tragedy Miss f9ltxm tpok« 
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a poetical, addpofs*, u behalf of Mrs. Beliai|)|ry which 

S^Uh ihcfle lines : 

. ♦ 

*' But see^ oppress'd with gratitude and taan, 
'' To pay her dutcoas tribute she appears/* 

iTlie curtain theu drew, and discovered Mrs. Bellamy ; who w4« 
to have spoken a few lints ; but her powers were annihilated by 
hor fediugA ; and, in plain prose, blic expressed herself to this 
I'ftrct : " T luit she felt the utmost gratitude for the favour of the 
^ hou^e; that her professions \>ere unfeigned, and that her tears 
^* were furlhor proofs of her sincerity t-" 

Mrn, Jordan s iirst appearance in a London theatre was at Uruiy 
TiiUH\ on the 18lh of October 1785. This lady came recommended 
to tlio manjij;^(^r8 b) Mr. Smith, the comediauywho ha- 1 seen her per- 
form at York, and thonj;lit that she might be useful to the theatre 
AS second to Mrs. Siddons. Mrs. Jordan, however, though pos- 
arssod of considerable talent as a tragedian, very prudently judged 
it more desirable to take the first form in comedy than the second 
in ti"ngedy ; and slie accordingly made choice of The Country Girl 
for her debut ; this she followed up soon after with PrisciUaTomboyi 
Noll in l^if Devil to P/iy, Miss Hoyden, Miss Pru^ Corinnii 
&c. ; and it was unanimously admitted, that her equal in that line 
Irnd not been seen in a British theatre since the retirement of Mrs. 
Olive, 

i)n the Cv^th of November in this year, die stage sustaiued a 
very severe loc^ by the donib of Mr. Henderson, who bad obtained 
the tu^t honours of hi$ profe:>!iion under dl^adi-antages which no- 
thing but verv su|H^rior taleaits could have overcome. His person 
was not striking, nor weix^ his featiuri s iuteresting. He had no- 
tliini^^ in his ai>pearanee to create, at lii^t si^ht, that surprise and 
adnnnition wiueh conciliate fawmr ami prejudice, judgment. Hil 
tAeclleiK'iv's weie of the most solid kuni; dicy depended on a 
mind i^it\etl wiih woinierful po^Tis of fcelu^ aiid Midi powers of 
rxproNvion tN^x^dlv womVrfid* Of the gn^at compas!> of his talents 
the |\i\H*f is t\<<\ : lu^ was the liiieal successsor of alm*>st all the first 

}HH t\>mu rs iti tlu^ pnvtxUi^ asse ; of Qiiin in Falstaff, Woodww^ 
n IV^b^hliU M;ukim in Sh\KMk* Muss^^p in Zai^a, Diggea ia 
^V^^^VN* U,n.\ in IVjunVr, aikl Garrick iu Ric^Ard, Lear, Bene* 
dk^k^ Sir ^l^>hl^^ l^:u:t\ ^uni ahr.iv^t all h:s i^t cbiracUrs; but thi 
|tix\^;e<t tr .;v,i^>Ji v^r the eowy Musi\ ^^rhaps, >n:is Henderson'f 

n^^x^'"'^'^^^'^^^ "'* »^'" '*^* kiHirH: r^l^^df: « »* pivxbahk, " AVe m& 
^ >i\M \\\A njvw u> hke s^.uu J^ ^ 



t>« tW Cx S ^4 Jwv IT^r, Mr. Jvihn Pjln>er opened a new 
|\Vi>Ik\^\ e,;5!<>i tin^ R.\\:a1;* *n>ii.:fx\ .*\ir WtScl<»e Square, 
xnhh^ h^^) K'ei) bx,,J b\ sul\xn;*^I-oa> on a spaoous and elegant 
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dcale,. under the idea that the justices of the Tower Haim«ts were 
empowered; by the royalty of that fortress, to license the perform- . 
wofie of plays : it proved, however, to be very diiFerent ; for, after 
the night of opening, when As You like It, and Miss in her Teens, 
were performed for the benefit of a public charity, the theatre im- 
iGpediately closed, and the entertainments afterwards exhibited wer^n . 
burlettas, dances, and pantomimes, in the manner of those per*- 
formed at Sadler's Wells, &€. The idea of a permission to perform 
plays had been so far indulged by the proprietors, that Messrs, 
Quick, Johnstone, Ryder, Mrs. Wells, Mrs. Martyr, &c. &c. 
M^ere actually engaged; and their abilities, joined to those of Messrsi. 
l?almer and Bannister, sen. (who did perform on the re-opening of 
the house), would certainly have been sufficiently attractive to have 
rendered the theatre of material consequence.. Messrs. Harris^t 
Linley^ and Colman, persisted in their determination of opposing 
i( in every stage ; and even when it was opened for musical and 

Santomimical performances an information was laid against Mr., 
)elpini, for only crying but " Roast Beef" whilst acting the part 
of the Clown in a pantomime ; and two- magistrates were tiuedi 100/, . 
^ch^ and rendered incapable of acting in the commission of the 
peace, for having discharged Mr. Bannister, when iiiformed against 
as a vagabond. The circumstances relative to opening the theatre, 
may be eiicplained by the following address, which was read by JVfr. 
l?almer. after the play and farce were over; 
*< Juadies and Geutlemettf 
*' I am sorry, on the first ni^t that I have the honour of seeing 
^' this theatre graced by so splendid an appearance, to be oblis^ed 
*' io trouble you with the peculiar circumstances of my situation* 
** 1 had flattered myself that I should be able, during the summer. 
*'. iiiontl^f to exert my best endeavours in your service. 

** This theatre was builj: under a letter of approbation from tbo 
" Liey^teuant Governor, of the Tower; and being situated in 
** a p^^ce and fortress, in a district immediately within his juris-.: 
'' (J^c^ion, his consent, added to a license obtained ftom the naa* 
*' gisjrates., authorizing a place of public entertainment^j yv^, 
'^ clfemed legal aailiority. . " 

** 'Jf he first stone of the building was laid on the 26lh of Deceni-t 
'* ber 17B5 ; ^t that time the managers of the theatres at the west 
" ep(i of the town maije no kind of objection. In the course of 
^[ la^i summer, when I performed at the Little Theatre in the 
'* I{ay n^arket, Mr. Colman wrote a prologue, which I spoke on my 
^* benefit-night ; and, among others, were the following lines ; 

•' For jue, whose utmost aim. is, your delight, 
'< Accept the bumble .offering of this night | 
^ *^ To please, /whereyer placM, be still my c^ra, 

a 8 • 
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*' As Mr. Colman knew the plan I had then in view, it was hat 
*^ to conclude that he did not meditate an opposition. Mr. Harris, 
'* of Covent Garden 1 heatre, gave his consent in writii^ that Ibf r. 
<< Quick should be engaged here. After all thisy to my great asto- 
^* nishmeuty when a large expense had been incurred, anci Ais 
*^ house Mus completely ready for opening, the three managers 
^' thought good to publish in the newspapers extracts from different 
** acts of Parliament, accompanied with their joint resolutkm to 
^* put the acts in force against this theatre ; they went a step for- 
** ther, they served me with this notice/* 

[Here Mr. Palmer read a copy of a notice sent to him, signed^ by 
Thomiis Unley, Hiomas Harris, and George Colman, acquaint- 
ing him that instructions were given to lodge informations i^^ainst 
him for every appearance he s'.ould make in any play, or scene of 
^ pl^yi ^^ Huy unlicensed theatre, contrary to the statute.} 
*^ 1 have the satiafecticm to find, that those three gentlemen wrm 
^ t!ie only laemies to this undertaking ; and it will be for them* 
^ stives to consider whether they are not^ at the same time, op* 
** posing the voice of die public. 

** For myadf, I have embarked my all in this theatre; peraoaded 
^ that, uwkr the sanction I obtained, it was perfectly l^al ;— in the 
^ eTHit of it^ every diing dear to my family is involved. 

^ I w^s dHermined to strain every nerve tomerit your fiivoar; 
^ bat when I coaaidar the case of otber ptrfMiaefa vrfao have bean 
^ abo thieateued with maecaUoas» I ovra, alialever lidc I im 
^ mv^Cu, 1 feel too nnich to risk fer then. 

^^1 bad proaused a benefit pby for Ibe ase of die LoodoD Hoa* 
^ pilal ; and «U the pefformen agreed widi one that one aig^ at 
** Mast shoaM be eaaployed fer so aaefid a pmpoae. 

^ We have aal pertonned fur hire, gain, or rewaad; and ae hop a 
^ that the three asanayn^ with the niagbtnles in their imevca^ 
^ will aeidMHT deem benevqleate a liidiaiiaaiii, aor send oa, far 
«*«aaclufchariiT«tofaardlaboariadie Hoaaeof Gonedioa. 

^ilKg pardon far tKapassiag dnas kagiqnn jnar patiesice; 
^ ca<aai:rMiccd as tUaps aie« and a cwnhininiHi h aa a g fenasJ ao 
^ «iff«Y^ aiKi laia nie» k k not at pi«nent ia BT power to ^^ 
•• aa^ohcf^ play* 

*^ I adef' the act t>f ISrtiaaMnt thai ta i poautd ■Mgnm iea to 
*^ aBaw ct it^fcin pet^wnvaiacifts I obtained a uiafase ; and to ahali w.i 
^ |wyK.^$r «^' iWMWinM a m anrasfat lias iheane anr he canverted, 
«^ ymr fatwrv paHv^tM^e wdl ahandhariy canpcnnae far eany 
^ %f Jic^H> I haxe had to cncv mat r r . 

^ T aaih af rr and d mciy A.^ n«q^ ayfw anrmalBaaed befaae 
^ ^Nas; hal dw^ ^^iWr |Wti^waiK«$ aad aawit ataadns fav^nid to 

"^ "XW ya f«>^ V^Me^Kr> far winch we hafe llii a^^ 

t 
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** ourselves, may serve to show that a theatre near Wellclose 
** Square may be as useful as in Covent Garden, Drury Lane, 
" or the Haymarket. 

" All that remains, at present, is to return you my grateful 
^ thanks for the inctulgenpe with which you have honoured me this 
^ night. 1 forbear to enlarge upon that subject; my Iieart is too 
*' full ; I shall ever be devoted to your service. 

** Until it is announced that this house shall be again opened 
** with a species of entertainment not subjecting me to danger, I 
" humbly take my leave." 

This addressirproduced several newspaper insertions ; in particu- 
lar one from Mr. Quick, who stated, that the only writing he ever 
received from Mr. Harris on the subject was so far from, a consent, 
tiiat it tended entirely to prove the uncertain and dangerous ground 
on which thp proprietory of the Royalty Theatre were going.-— 
An address from Mr. Harris himself also appeared In the public 
prints, exculpating himself from any chaise of duplicity, and af* 
hrmiug that Mr. Palmer had, till the Monday before opening hig 
theatre, always maintained that he had sufficient authority to per- 
form plays, and by this affirmation many respectable performers 
had been deceived : Mr. H. concluded by offering the use of Co- 
vent Garden Theatre and wardrobe, for three nights, to those who^ 
by relying on Mr. Palnier*s assurances, had been distressed ; which 
offer, being construed into an insult by the^rformers of the Roy-^ 
alty, was treate^l in the papers with contempt. 

Mr. Colman also, to exculpate himself of the charge of the lines 
iirMr. Palmier's address, inserted a paragraph, declaring that he 
did it in consequence of Mr. Palmer's statement, that he had suf- 
ficient authority for his plan ; and that, as he did not intend to 
open his new theatre in the summer, he, of course, could not in- 
terfere with the interests of the Haymarket house: whereas Mr. 
P. in contradiction to his promise, opened in Jime. 

The Royalty opened again on the 5d of July, with a variety c^ 
musical, scenic, and pantomimic exhibitions ; in the latter Mc^ 
Palmer himjself performed, and gained new reputation in a' line 
that he had hitherto never attempted. Mr. Bannister, with the 
warmest degree of friendship, refused to return to the winter the- 
atres, and determined to stick by his friend Palmer to the last.-— 
The principal performers, during the time the Royalty remiained 
open afterwards, were, Mr. J. Palmer, Mr. Bannister, Mr. Sedg- 
wick, Mr. W. Palmer, Mr. Leoui, Mr. Lee- Lewes, Master (now 
Mr.) Braham, Mr. Collins (author of The Brush)y Mr. Bates, 
Mr. Arrowsmith, Mr. FoUet, sen. Mr. Follet, jun. Mr. Rees, 
Mr. Delpini, Mr. Holland, &c. &c. — ^Miss George, Mrs. Gibbs, 
Mrs, Wells, Mrs. Warrcl, Mrs. Bamett, Miss Burnett, 9lq. &o. 

d3 
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8ic. tvUh a miTncrous company of figure-dancers^ pantomime per- 
ibrmerSy chorus-singers, fee. 

On the 9th of June 1788, after a service of 35 yearsj Mr. 
Smith, of Drury Lane Theatre, retired from the stage ; talking 
leave of the audience in an appropriate address. 

On the 17th of June, in the following year, the Kill's Theatrt 
in the Haymarket was destroyed by fire. 

The summer season of 179^ introduced the present Mr. Colman 
ts manager of the Haymarket Theatre, in the room of his father, 
mho unfortunately laboured under mental derangement.' 

On the 3 1 St of October died, aged 42, that eccentric and f»- 
Vourite comedian, Mr. John Edwin ; whose loss was severely felt 
both at the Covent Garden and Haymarket theatres ; and of whont 
it has been ^^ell said, that O'Keefi^e and he played into eack 
T>fhcr's hands ; the one was bom to act what die other wrote ; and 
«o great was the. similarity of conception in O'Kecffc, and of ex- 
pression in Edwin, that, but for the mutual support they receive* 
from each other, the public had probably be^ deprived of tb^ 
txertions of both. 

As a successor to the cast of characters which had been left 
Tacaut by the death of Edx^in, Mr. Munden, from the Chester 
theatre, was engaged at Covent Garden, where he made his first 
appearance on the ^d^of December 179^9 ^^ ^^ ^^^ dissimilar 
•Jarts of Sir Francis Gripe, in The Busy Hodj/y and Jemmj 
Jumps, in The Farmer ; and in both exhibited a promise of ta- 
lents which have since ripened into a state of high perfection ; 
4)ut to the peculiar line of business which had been occupied by 
his predecessor, Mr. Munden added that of representing old men 
'Serious and pathetic, as well as comic ; for his excellence in which, 
yfe need only refer to hi^ performance of Old Doriitou, in The 
Road to Ruin, and other similar characters. 

On the 4th of June 1791, the old Drury Lane Theatre closed 
ibr the last time : it having been resolved to take it down, and re- 
{)uiid a more commodious house. on the site. But, as it was im- 
possible that this object could be effected against the usual time 
Tor re-opening the winter season, tl\e newly-built Opera House (or 
King's ilieatre), in the Haymarket, was taken for a time, and 
^Opened by the Drury Lane company, Sept. 2^, with a prelude, 
•called Poor Old Drury^ and an advance in the prices of admissioi^ 
©f one shilling to the boxes, and sixpence to the pit; which mad« 
the former^i. and the latter Ss, 6d, 

The preceding day had introduced Mr. Pawcett, from Ae York 
theatre, at Covent Garden, in the character of Caleb, in He wou'd 
be a Soldier, His exertions that. evening, in a part thitherto per- 
formed by Mr.. Edwin, gave an earnest of the popularity at whic^ 
iie has since ajriived as a comic actor. 
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On Ae 17th of September 1792,Covent Garden Theatre op^rierf 
for the season ; and, on account of the extensive inoprovements which 
had been every where made in it, might justly claim to be called a 
new house.. Having expended 25,000/. on the building, and 
considerably enlarged his company, Mr. Harris required a small 
advance in the prices of adnlission ; namely, that the boxes should 
be 65. and the pit 3$. 6d, He conceived, and, we think, justly, 
that^ in a. country professing obedience, to the law, he had a right 
to offer his services to the public on terms proportionate to tliq, 
capital which he had advanced. But a custom becoming very pre- 
valent, and menacing alarming consequences, viz. that of abiding 
by the clamorous determination of, a riotous part of the audience,^ 
produced an altercation and discussion which was a dishonour td* 
the country * : for if a manager propose any thing unjust, 6r ilk-^ 
gal^ it is in the power of the I/)rd Chamberlain arid of the law to 
pufiish him; but if not, he is certainly entitled, in common with 
every other man of useful talents and commendable industry, to* 
fhe protection oif the civil power and of the Government. * In on6 
thing only, upon this occasion, do we discern any fair ground for 
public complaint ; and that was, in an attempt (pertainly ill-ad vised/ 
to abolish the one-shilling gallery. The impropriety of this mea- 
sure >yas soon generally acknowledged ; and in a fortniglitV tim^" 
' a gallery was erected and opened, * 

In 17flS the proprietors of the Dfnry*Lane patent, not haVin^ 
been able to finish their new house in time far the <njstomary com- 
mencement of thejsea$oii,.uor being allowed.tp occupv,.gs before, 
the Opera House (which now became again the King's Theatre, the 
Pantheon, where the Italian opera had fbi* a time beed performed^ 
being consumed by fire on the 14th Jan. 179^)^ made arrangements 
with Mr. Colman^ jun. in order that the pui>lic might not be^ de^' 
prived of a second theatre to resort to during the winter months/ 
and opened the Little Theatre, in the Haymartet,' witti the Drurj^ 
Lane company, on the IQth of September;' cominenciiig theii« 
campaign with TA« Mo7/»ifat«eerfi. This se^son^' however, wai 
productive of a dreadful catastrophe. On the 5d bf February 
1 794, their Majesties having commanded Mi/ Gtandmotheiri N0 
Song no Supper, and The Prpie^ihe crowd was so great at the 
pit door, that, when it- was "opeiied, a gentleroaii' was- thrown 
down the stairs ; and, the peopled pushing forward, others fell over 
him, and were trampled upon by those v^ho were still rushing in; 
The groans and screams of the dying and maimed were truly 
shocking; while those who were literally treading . their fellow<« 
O'eatures to death, had it not in their power to recejdi^' fronv tb« 
xuschief they were doing. The bodiei) were carried with all possible 



• See Vol. III. p. 176, art. 311* 
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expedidan to the neighbmiring bouses, and every oieass used to 
fiestor^ auimation; but fifteen persons of both sexes bad been 
killed; among uhom were Benjamin Pingo, Esq. York Herald^ 
and J. C. Brooke, Esq. Somerset Herald, of the Heralds' College. 
Kescrly tf^enty others suffered material injury in bruises, broken 
arms and legs ; some of whom did not survive many days, lliia 
melancholy accident was not made known to their Majesties tiH 
after their return home. 

The new Theatre Royal in Dniry Lane, which had been built 
by Mr. Holland, being now internally completed in a most taste- 
ful and elegant style, was opened on the l£th of March with a 
grand selection of ttacrcd music from Handel's works, conunencii^ 
Yvith the Coronation Anthem. The orchestra was so fitted up mM, 
to represent the innde of a Gothic cathedral, and the house was 
crowded in every part* It afterniards opened for dramatic per- 
formances on the £ 1st of April, with the tragedy of Macbtth, and 
the farce of I'he Virgin Vnmaskedf to an audience which com^ 
pletely overflowed long before the curtain arose, to the disappcMoit* 
ment of a much greater number than were gratified with a view ot 
the superb spectacle which it presented. A prologue, written for 
the occasion by the Right Hon. General fitzpatrick, was spoken 
by Mr. Kemble : it turaed chiefly on the fostering shelter whick 
me freedom and tranquillity of this country so happily give to tha 
liberal arts ; and the erection of that theatre was properly repre- 
f ented as a monument to the Genius of Shakspeare, more suitable 

** Than the prond pyramid's unmeaning mass.'* 

It concluded with a panegyric on the tn^c and comic Moses, 
and with professions of gratitude on the part of the managera, for 
the public patronage that had enabled them to erect a theatre, in 
which their favourite amusements could be exhibited with the best 
affect. The tragedy was represented with great magnificence of 
decoration, and with some novelties both in the conduct and ma* 
chinery of the fable. The scenes were all new, and extremely 
beautiful. Of the novelties in the management of the play the 
following were tbe most striking :**-The ghost of Banquo did not 
enter in the scene of the festival ; but Macbeth ** bent his eye on va- 
cancy"— *an alteration in which every classical mind must agree with 
Mr. Kemble*. The high-crowned hats and lace-aprons of the 
witches were properly discarded : they were represented as preter- 
natural beings, adopting no human garb, and distinguished only 
by the fellness of their piirposes, and the fatality of their delusions. 
Hecate's coropaniou-^spirit descended on the cloud, and rose again 

i» We are sorry to observe, that tbt mealjr'f&csd (bost of Bftn^uo has again beea 
ipade visible to (fac au(U<^ce. 
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with Urn. In the cauldron acene^ new groups were introduced to 
persoDijfy the " black spirits and white, blue spirits and grey ;" and 
here one would have imagined that the Muse of Fuseli had been 
the director of the scene. The evil spirits had serpents writhing, 
round them> which had a string effect. — It was this evening's, 
performance that first brought Mr. Charles Kenible before a Lon- 
don audience. He assumed the humble part of Malcolm^ and 
was very well received. — Miss Fafren spoke an excellent epi-» 
logue, written by Mr. Colman, jun,; the argument of whicV 
was, that when some opulent peer, proud of his vertu^ gives- 
a public day, some, stale housekeeper is appointed to explain 
the beauties of the collection; so on the opening of this new 
house, she was- appointed to show it. She then assured the 
audience, that they ne^d be in no fear of^re, for they had water 
^ough to ** drown them all in half a mmute;" the curtain then 
drew, and showed a very fine -river on the stage, on which a water*, 
man, in his boat, passed to and fro ; in addition to this, they had 
an iron curtain preparing, so that, in case of fire, onlj/ the scene» 
and the actors could be burnt. It concluded with a vi^w of Shak- 
■peare's monument, under his mulberry-tree, surrounded by a group 
of his own characters, with the Tragic and Comic Muses. Tlia 
scene terminated with the song of '' The mulberry-tree," and thft 
glee of " Where the bee sips. ' 

This theatre contained in the pit 800 persons; the whole range 
of boxes 1828; two-shilling gallery 675 ; one-shilling gallery 303 : 
total, 36l i ; amounting to 771/. &• Tliere were 8 private boxeij 
on each side of the pit ; 29 boxes round the first tier, and 1 1 back 
front boxes ; ^9 all round the second tier, of which 1 1 were sin. 
seats deep ; 10 on each side of the gallery, third tier; boxes in 
the cove, 9 on each side. The diameter of the pit was 55 feet ; 
the opening of the curtain 43 feet wide ;. height of the curtain 3^ 
feet; height of the house, from pit-floor to the ceiling, 56 feet 
6 inches.. On account of the vast expense which had necessarily 
attended the opening of the . new theatre, there were no benefit) 
given to the performers this season. 

' During the summer of this year, i. e. on the 14th of August, 
died, at Paddington, George Colman, Esq. the patentee of the 
HaymarketTlieatre; whose abilities as a dramatist are well known 
to the pu))Ilc by his various works ; yet these were not more tl)9 
subjects of praise, than his punctuality as a manager, and his li- 
beral encouragement to other writers for the stage. His son, the 
present Geoirge Colman, Esq. who had ably and prosperously 
conducted the concern during the unhappy afHiction of the de- 
ceased, succeeded to the patent. 

On the 20th of November in this year died Mr. Robert Bad- 
deley, of Drury Lane Theatre ; an excellent low comedian^ but 
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chiefly distinguished by his ttpresentations of comic old men, 
Jews, and Frenchmen. He was taken ill only the evening before, 
when he was nearly dressed for the character of Moses in Th^ 
School for Scandal, By his wilt ^g|.left to the theatrical fund his 
jcottage at Hampton ; in trust, thartney should elect to reside in 
it such four of the fund pensioners as might not object to living 
iociably under the same roof. In the house are two parlours for 
their joint indulgence, and fourseparate bedchambers. This be- 
quest is an instance of his benevolence, and of his respect for his 
prof(^ssion ; but the manner in which it was done is even more 
honourable to the goodness of his heart, tlian the donation itself : 
that the decayed actors, who are to be chosen by the fund com- 
mittee as tenants of this house, might not appear, in the eyes of 
the neighbourhood, Hkc dependents on charity, he left also a certain 
Aum to be distributed, by those veiy tenants, to the needy around^ 
them. There was also to be a little siunmer-house, for the te- 
tmnts to smoke their pipes in ; and it was to be so situated, as to 
command a view of the Temple of Shakspearc, erected by Mr. 
Gariritk. ' This summer-house was to be composed of part of the 
Wood diat belonged to old Drury Lane Theatre, the scene of 
Garrick'a es:celtence and fame ; and the wood was bought on pur- 
|>b^e for this object. He also bequeathed the interest of 100/. 3 
per cent, consols, to be annually expended on a twelfth cake/ 
with wine and punch, to be distributed in the great green-room on 
Twelfth Night, to make the future sons and daughters of Thespig 
t^member an old friend and member of the profession. 

The s^me Hieatre soon aft^r sustained another serious loss in 
Mr. William Parsons, a cohiic actor of superlative merit, aiid 
who had trod the stage forty-five years. He was born Feb^ 29, 
1736, and died Feb. 3, 1795. In the conception and execution 
of sUch characters as Foresight, in Love for Love ; Corbaccio, in 
i^otpbne ; Sir Fretful Plagiary, in The Critic, 8cc. we never ex- 
pect to Bee his equal ; but to his talents as a comedian, Mr. Par- 
dons added others,^ appr6achmg to excellence, in the art of paint- 
ing ; particularly in fruit-pieces; 

From this time, notliing material occurred in stage-histoty till th« 

Jedr 1796; when great curiosity was excited by a notice from Mr, 
reland, of Norfolk Street, Strand, announcing the discovery of 
fome original MSS. of Shakspea re's ; of which pretended relics of 
otir immortal bard, a large and splendid volume was actually pub-^ 
lished, containing what were called, a Fac-simile of Shakspeare'd 
autograph-^Fac-siriiile of Queeii Elizabeth's letter to him — Fac- 
simile of four miscellaneous papers — Fac-simile of a letter to 
Anna Hatherrewaye (whom Shakspeare afterwards married), eu?- 
closing a lock of his hair— Fac-simile of a copy of verses to 
Ifa^ sam^'-^Fac-simile of Shakspeare's letter t# ths '}L2(rl Qf 
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Southampton—— Fac-similc of the Earl's answer— -Fac-simik 
of Shaksp^re's profession of his faith — Fac-sitmle of a lellfer t» 
Richard Cowley — Fac-simile of a- pen draVmg, 'Or* sketch <jf 
Shakspeare^ by himself, with bis arhis and crest, with tvVo signa- 
tui-es'of his name-^Fac-simile of the reversfe, with liis initials; SiC* 
*— A deed of gift to Williaffi Henry Ivelaud; \tith frfc-sirttiles of 
his signature and sedl-^Fac-simile of tributar]^ lin'es to Ireland, 
with the arms of Ireland and Shakspeare iMed to^eihet by a 
chaii), sketched by himself— rFafc-^imile, a pen sketfch''6f Ireland** 
house in Blackfriars— Fac-simile of the* arms of Sh'akspeari ^iiil 
Ireland — ^Fac-simite of Shalcspeare in th6 cKaractfers oF'Bassa- 
nio and Shylock, whole length tinted drawhigs—Agredm^it \Viiii 
Lowinei— lAgt-eement with Condelle-^Leaise^ to Micliael Fhiser 
and his wife—- D'^ed of trUst to John Hemynge — ^^fragedy of 
King Lear, with fac-similes-^-Fac-sinlilb of the irst page df 
^Hamlet. ' \^ "\' /\' '[ 

In th'e preface to this work, Mr^ Ireland observed, *' Froin the 
first inomeht of this discovery to the present hour, he has inceJ- 
satitly labo'ufed, by every meatus in his pc^werj to inform himself 
^ with resj^ect to fli«^ validity* of these interesting papers^' ThtoUgh- 
*• out this period, ihbVe has not been an ingenious clfai acteji*^or disin- 
/* terested individdaf in the circle of iitefature, lo whbse critical 
*** eye he liais not been earnest that the whole, should be suljjected. 
*" He h&s courted, lie has even challenged the critical judgment Of 
" those who are best skilled in the poetry iinrf phraseology of die? 
" times in whiteli Shakejpeare lived, a« well as those whose pro- 
" feAsion or course of study has made them conversant with ancient 
'* deeds, writings, seals, and autographs. Wide and extensive aa 
" tins range may appear, and it includes the scholar, the man of 
."tasfei the aiitiquarian, and the herald, his inquiries have not 
" rested in the closet of the speculatist ; he has been equally 
" anxious that the whole i&hould be submitted t6 the p^ractijcal ek- 
" perience ot the mechanic, and be pronounced upon by )!&e 
/Vpaper-maker, &c. as well as by the author. He has ever betqu. 
/* desirous of placing them in any view, and under any light that 
, *' could be thrown upon them ; atid he has, in consequence, tl^e. 
^ " satisfaction of announcing to the public, that, as far as he has 
*^ been able to collect the sentiments of the several classes of 
" persons abovie referred to, ^ey have unanimously testified in 
** Tavoiir of their authenticity { and declared that, where there wa» 
. ^* such a mass of evidences, internal and external, it was impos-^ 
*' sible, amidst such various sources of detection, for the art of 
, " imitation to have hazarded so much without betray iiig itself; 
^ '' and, conseqtiendy, that these papers can be no pther than the 
,*' production of Shakspeare bimsetf.*' • 

The whole was, "however, soon aft€* wards avowed to b^ a 
Torgery ; See p. xix. [note], and S88--S91 Of thisi volimxe,. ' 
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In the fbOomiDg jpear, m* on the 8di of April, Mks Farrai, 
ftAer the performance of Lady Teazle, in The School for Scamdalf, 
bade fiuewell to the stage, leaving no actress behind her of nearly 
eqnJ talents in the hue of genteel comedy. She retired, however, 
to rank and affluence; for the Earl of Derby led her to iSam 
l^meneal altar on the 8th of May foUowins. 

To oblige and serve his old coadjutor Tom King, Mr. Smidi, 
after having retired from the stage ten years, returned for a single 
wsht, to perform, on the 18th of May 1798, for has benefit, bin 
cdkebcatdl character of Charies SurfiM^e, m The School /or Scta^ 
dmli which he went throught with litde perceptible diminntion of 
activity or excdlence, at the age, vre beueve, of 68 yeani 

The aanst remarkable stwe incident of dus year was, the 
awMen death of Mr. John Pwner,oo the LiTerpool smge; wfaidi 
happened on die M of August, in the 57th year of his age. Hek. 
baa dhard o« the Q9di of Juff with several persona belongn^ to 
ibeTbcalfe, and appeared to be rather low-qwited; wfaidi 
attributed to the recent loss of his vrifc and son; but on W 
dbT» the liist of Aiqpnt, be petformed Yom^ WiMh^, in Tke 
X^rr, with bis acontomed vrrad^. The next day he appenred 
agun di;|ected; nor couki die efforts of his fiioids rouse bun ftona 
Ae mdaucboty in which be seensed to be sunk* In the evesHng 
be was to pcffom Tkt Si9^9tgetp and in die first two ads excrtMi 
buRttdf with graat efliect ; but in die dard Iw appeal 
a|Mbed^ amr utienng die vponn^ 

«* Tbeie is aasC&cr and a iettflr wofld !* 



In die fimt scene of diefowdiact, while dbont to reply to Bnras 
SMa<«^«t« be suddenly Ml, boRod a oonndsive a^ and expired. 
The Mk>wii^ pani^i4 is copied from an acroanft of ^ 
Mr. rymcr, said to Inve been writacn bnr Mr. Whitfield, 
pettoraKd IWxwi Siriufoit, and wan widi Iwa on tbe st^ 
die nscittacbolT e%«s« Kvk place: 

^ A fr w msaatr^ before be was called to go on far tbe 
^'mbkbbe^ed. 1 seixd him bow be wws! bennswered. Very 
^ |M!»orlT. Fnwa ibsl awuneitt I bavr reasaa to bc&eve be dU moe 
^^sfwa^ tin br w«uiondie$ftsa?ffertbelasttiHae. He 
«* c^CWmI and <vMv\xt dnva^ die whole* ia tend to 
•» awd die bui nw f ris but nsow-eaeqytic and faad as Ae 
^ of bi$i 6&t fiksJ ^ dnm wben be pertiwaaed die part bcfoiw. 

* liisi ^HWCY mvswnI to crack, asid aft dv^ end of tbe ^peecl^ he 
••aiwribfebosdwiAfSK^feiiwwd*^ frwmmy r^ht 
«* banj to aft5 kA. Tbe tw^ dwHtyrchegt be aft ui i u d after wctu 

* Six<w radiw 6miK^ buA wot aacwr » dnsi nftfiare i i perfectly 
•* c<ai$e«n»M to iW liinwiiii^wi «f die <baraekr«. After 1 pail tie 
«*^ncj«Mm^ "^ Jfhy^jftm mat fcr^ jMawdLl/.i^twn:ijfonf Aty 
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** reply, and, for the space of about ten seconds, he paused as if 
** waiting for the prompter to give him the word ; then put out his 
" right hand, as if going to take bold of mine. It dropt, as to 
'^ support his fall, but it had no power; in that instant he fell» 
^* but not at full length, he couched ui falling, so that his head 
^ did not strike the stage with great violence. He never breathed 
• after. I think I may venture to say he died without a pang*/* 

Medical assistance was immediately procured, and exerted, 
until every hope of recovery had vanished, and the body was car** 
jied away on a bier. — Mr. Aickin endeavoured, but was unablei' 
to communicate the sad information to the audience, which was 
done by Mr. Incledon, and the hoase was immediately cleared.^-^ 
On the .Monday following, being the 6th of August, the remains 
of Mr. Palmer were interred at Warton, a village in the neigh- 
bourhood of Liverpool, attended by all the gentlemen of the 
Theatre, and a number of others belonging to the towui. TUrn 
grave was seven feet deep, dug in a rock. The coffin was oak^ 
covered with black, and simply inscribed with the name of its 
tenant. On the 1 3th of the same month, a iree benefit was given at 
Liverpool, and one, on the loth of September, at Drury Lane,, 
to the orphan children of the deceased : the receipts of the latter 
' were said to amount to 8(X)/. 

Two circumstances occurred on the 15th of Maj J 800, wbich^ 
taken together, wore a very alarming aspect.. His Majesty was 
that morning attending the field exercises l)f the grenadier battalion 
of the guafds; when, during ope of the vollies, a ball cartridge 
was fired, which struck Mr. Ongley, a clerk in the allotment 
jdepartment of th|B Nayy Office, who was standing only twtnty*> 
^Arceyee? distance from the King. The ball entered thefieshy part 
of the thigh in front, and passed straight through. Mr. Ongley was 
dressed on the ground, and informed that &ere was no danger; 
Had the wound been an inch highf^r, however, it must have 
proved fiital. Ap examination took place pf the cartouch-boxes 
of the soldiers, but no individual coidd be fixed upon a^s the per* 
petrator of this act. In the evening, however, a ioaost extraordi-* 
Tiary circumstance occurred at the Theatre Royal, Drury Laiie ; 
which, coupled'with the accident y if such it was to b<e considered^ 
that had happened in the morning, gave rise to very serious alarms 
?nd apprehensions in the minds of all loyal subjects. The Kins 
had commanded the performances of the flight; and at the moment 
when His. Majesty entered his box, a man in the pit, near th# 
orchestra, on the right hand side, suddenly stood up and discbargedl 
a pistol at the Royal Person. His Maiesty had aidyancfd about 
four steps froni the door. Qn the report of a pistol. His Majesty 
stopped, and stood firmly. Tbp house was immediately in an up* 

t See oth^r instances if 4^ath$ on tJt^e sts^e| ixi the ar^G^ei Pstshsovj J^s.&rif| 
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mr ; and Uia cry of *^ Seize IdaT burst from evsery ptrt of Ike 
TiM-tt^c. Hie Kiiigy •ppttrently not Um* l^ast disconceitedy casam 
lieiirly to the front of the l>ox« llie Queen foUowed, and the Ki^ 
wnyeA hi» hand for her to keep back. Her Majesty asked what was 
the matter i The King aatd, '^ Only a squib, a squib; they aore 
** iiritiK iquibs.'' After the assassin had beei\^taken away, tlie Qtao^u 
cauie forward, and in great agitation curtsied. , She looked at tba 
KinfVf and asked if they should stay ? I'be King answered, *^ We 
*f will not Htifi but stay the entertatiinient out." All the Princesses, 
except Kli2ub4!th, fainted as soon as they sat down, llie man who 
•oniinitted tite crime was seized and conveyed from the pit. Tb# 
(udictico veheniontiy called out '' Show him /" In consequence 
Qf which loynl cluniour, Mr. Kelly, who, with a multitude of per* 
tons boloHging to the Theatre, had rusljcd u(K>n the stage, came 
forward and assured them that Uie culprit was in safe custody. 
Tli« iudi^:nuUi}n of the audience was soothed by this intelligence, 
and tht'ir tiieolinij:^ ^av^ \Aay to loyal rapture, at the happy escape 
el thiur ri'Vcrod monarch. '* CMod save the King** was universally 
drmaudid. It w«i8 hung by all the vocal performers, and encored. 
Tho curtuia drew up for the commei^ceiaeut of the play ; but Mr, 
liauniHtrr, juu. t^as not suflered to proceed till something more 
could iw Icuruod rcs^H'ctiug the wretch who had made this diabo<« 
|iral aMc^mpt^-^^UHnnlHter aud Mr^. Jordan both a^ain a&tured the 
f udifWt o that thc» culprit w^s perfectly secured, and the play was 
|hi4« suOVitti til) go<m wiiliout further iuterniptiou. 

Mr « I hdrtiydt of 8<'otluud Yard, plumber to His Majesty,liad pro- 
viiWrniatly had f iin«» to raiJte the arm of the assas^n, so as to direcl 
thti cmtl^'Uts of the pistol towards the roof of the box. Mr. Major 
Wright) a solicitor in Wellclose Square, who sat ifnoiediately 
V^'hiud tKi» n^aOv usssi.sU'd in securing him* He dropped the pistol; 
Uut MiN \\ \ i^hx found it under the seat« 

Mr% Sl^rH(»n> as^tislm) by Mr Wigncvd, the m^gistfale, pio^ 
fiKidi>t) i4uiiied);<i<^i y to examine the man in the rcxHu into wbuJi 
Ke had tM!^>ti coihUkUhI, auJ wber^ he had been searched to see if 
|h» had ai\v ^nWr liivmnns, or papers* He had none. Mr. 
UW^^liiH a tiiun(Mh^^ in Iho band* miMasBi^icd in takiiig bun 
e^w iht" o(x>hcNl>';<> i>t\)|2iUJHMi llie man to be a soldier, and, puUii^ 
e^l hi« Civatn IxhuhI tiiai Ih^ had on a nuUiaqi^ ^cvaktcoat, wich'tiie 
biHKMi tvt' t^c t Ath li^ht di^<9ixM^na^ It vias an officec^s old waist? 
t^alx««4>a htii^^ ^VK^H^^M^d bv Mr* Sl^cridaii* be said^'y He bad 
^ ee el^fiH'l^^ h> Ml xxKe be x\a$* h w«i imk a««* y et. > Acie 
^ %ea a $tt^ d«si( n^^v and ^x¥^s» lo be done : bssnuar wa« 
^ jan^'x Ua«Mo)d ; b^ bad acn^ bi^ tiai^ lo a v^aiiang silver^ 
^ lafvntb; bw bad c«dt>K>^ e^> lbl^ UVtb t^ ^b^fouas, andii^id 
"^ l^'mit^ t^w bi¥i Kh^ and <xinnin.'' At «bis naae ibe Pnaoe of 
\K'a)%>^ M>d )>nk^ ^M \^i. <«H>ixx) ib^^ i>e»iMm te l)e fmafsA at ^ 
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^^ know your Roytl Highness — God blemfov. 'You are a god4 
** fellow — I have served with your HigbriesSy and" (pointing to « 
de^ cut o?er his eye, and another long scar on his cheeky said)^ 
*^ I got th^se, and more than these, in fightk% by your side. At 
*^, Lanceilesi I was left three hours among the de^d in a ditch, and 
'/ waa taken prisoner by the French. I had nciy arm broken by » 
^^ shot, and eight sabre wounds in my h&^A ; but I recovered, and 
^' here I am." He then gave the following account of himselfp 
and of his conduct : * 

He said, that having been discharged from the army on accounC 
of his wounds, he had returned to London, and now, lived by work* 
iiQg at his own trade. He mad^ a good deal of money ; be worked 
for Mr. Solomon Hougham. Being weary of life, he last week 
bought a pair of pistols from one William Wakelin, a hair-dresser 
and broker in St. John's Street. (Pers<ms \vere immediately sent 
to bring Wakelin and his master to the Theatre.) He told him 
they were for his young master, who would give him a blunder^ 
buss ill exchange. That he borrowed a crown of his master that 
morning, with ^vhich he had bought some powder, and had gone 
to the house of Mrs. Maaon, in Red lion Street, to have some 
beer ; that he went backwards to the yard, aiid there he tried hia 
pistols. He found one of (hem good for nothing, and left it 
behind him. In his own trade be nsyed lead^ and he cast himself 
two slugs, with which he loaded his pistol. alad came totiMt 
Theatre. ■? " 

D^ng this part of his narrative Sir William AddingtoUj^thema* 
gistrate, arrived, and took the chair : he went over theexaDiina«» 
tion of the persons who had secured htm, and who had seen the 
pistol levelled at His Majesty. He asked Hadfield what h^ 
ludue^d him to attempt the life of the best of Sdvereigas ? *'^% 
answered, that he '^ had not attemp|:ed to kiU • the King. ' Ha 
^' had fired his pistol over the royal box. HewaS" ai good a shoi 
V a$ any in Englai^ ; but he wa^ hm^lf weary of life«^he wished 
** for death, but not to die by his own hands. He wpsdfiairous 
*' to raise an alarm ; and :)7fshed th^ the specUtors might fall 
*' upon him — ^he hoped tb^t bis' life waa forjfeited." Being asked 
if he had any accomplice^, k^ so)ea>ftIy dei^Iared that he had none, 
and with great energy'took Goi to witness, and laid hiii hand upon 
bis heart. 

From this time he appeared t# eKhibk symptoms of derange* 
ment. When asked who hisHidier was f he said, he had been 
po^tiUipn to some duke; kv^ ji^ Could mt 4fay ^bf^td^ke; * He 
talked in a mysterious way ^f df^uxm^ >ao^ of a gr^at^ cofi^inisaMMI 
fo had recj^i»e(l in bis slei^p ;. th»J he k^)v he was 1^ be f^mmyr, 
gnd.^vas to b^P^rsec^ted like his gre^ Master, H& bad 'i«a9i| 
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He knew nrlnt he was to endure^ He utteted many oOer ioco- 
fcereiit things in the same style. 

William Wakelin, the person of whom he had bought the 
pietols, being brou^t to the hottse, was eiamined. He said, it 
was tnie that he had bought a pair of pistols of hiro^ and that he 
had sjMd that they were for his young master, who would gi?e him % 
Uonderbuss for them : bat he had not yet got the blundeihuss. He 
knew very little of HadfieM, but knew where he worked, and had 
heard agood character of him ; but that the least drink affected his 
head. 

Sereral persons from the house of Mrs. Mason, his acquaint* 
ance, confirmed this fact : and they said they ascribed this to the 
very severe woiuids he had received in the head. The least drink 
quite deranged him. 

Upon th» evidence he was committed to Cold Bath Fields, for 
fe-examination; and their Royal H^;hnessesthe I>ukes of Clarence 
and Cumberland, and Mr. Shendan, conducted him thither. 
His Ma|esty's Privy Council, however, desiring to examine him 
forthwiiiiy to discover if he had any accomplices, he was takoi to 
the Duke of Portland's ofiioe, where he miderwent another exa« 
minatioH. Mr. Major Wright^ Mr. Tamplin, Mr. Holroyd, Mr. 
Calkin, Mr. Parkinson, Mr. Francis Wood, Mr. Lyon, and Mr. 
INetz, the persons who were instrumental in securing bini, and 
whose evidence was the most material as to directing the pistol to* 
wards His Majesty's box, if not towards his sacred person, also 
attended, and were directed to attend again next day at one 
o'clock ; when a council was to be held. 

We now retimi to die proceedings in the Theatre. During the 
performance of '^ God save the Kipg," every passage that referred 
to the safety of His Majesty was received with a thunder of ap^ 
plaiise, and shouting of Huzza! At the end of die farce, which 
was The Jipmouristf *^ God save the King" was again den^nded j 
in hen Mr. Kelly sung the following additional verse, which had bWii 
writteii improfmptu:^^ 

f From ev^Tj latent fbe, 
f* From the assassin's blow^ 

" God save the King I 
f' O'er him thine arm extend, 
^' For Britain's snke defend 
*' Oar Father, Prince, and Friend | 

f'Qod^aveth^Kipgr .. 



stanza gave the audience peculiar pleasure, and wsi 
encored by the eager desire of the whole house. 

Next day the Pfivy Council sat on the further examiniition of 
tfiis man's conduct. Several of the prisoner's shopmates were. 
•xamined, the tendency of whose evidence showed that he was 
insane. He told his wifp find oth^rS;, that, on Twesd^ U^ h^ m^ 
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a man who assured him that he had had Jesus Christ in keepin^^ 
five years, in Mount Sion, and that he was soon to visit this world. 
This man was one Truelock, a cobler, at Islington. He was taken 
before the Privy Council that day, and was much possessed with an 
opinion of l,he speedy return of our Saviour. With this idea hei 
had possessed the prisoner also. Both seemed to be fanatically mad. 

At the Privy Council also appeared, and were examined/ the 
adjutant, and one of the captains of the 13ih light dragoons, who 
said tlie prisoner had been considered as insane ; otherwise he was 
a brave good man, and much beloved by the regiment. About 
three months before, he went down to Croydon, to seethe regiment; 
and, while there, was taken so ill, that it was necessary to put him 
in a strait waistcoat. Thev wondered he had not since been taken 
care of as a madman. — It is remarkable, that lie was the first per- 
son who had that night gained admission into the pit. On search- 
ing the King's box and the orchestra, for the ball discharged from 
the pistol, a slug was found by the Duke of Clarence, in the cor- 
nice of the royal box, eighteen inches only above where His 
Majesty stood ; and in the orchestra below, a flattened and 
irregular piece of lead was found, supposed to hav^ recoiled from 
the place where it struck. 

Hadfield was committed to Newgate, and tried at bar, in the 
Court of King's Bench, June 26, on a charge of high treason ; 
but the jury found the prisoner " Not Guilty ; being under the 
" influence of insanity when the action was done." 

Previous to the opening of Covent Garden Theatre for the sea- 
son 1800-1, tlie performers received an official notice from Mr. 
Hughes, the treasurer, stating " that, in future the charge of th« 
" benefit would be l60/. exclusive of the usual chai^ge of supeiv 
" numeraries.'* On the opening of the season they found that th© 
use of their orders had been restrained in a very unusual manner; 
and that a number of new restrictions, individually of a trivial 
nature, had taken place : — a committee of eight persons was there- 
fore appointed to wait on Mr. Harris, and communicate to him 
the sentiruents of the majority of the performers, who wished such 
arrangements might be made, as to prevent all future difference of 
sentiment between the proprietors and performers. Their letter 
seemed chiefly to oWect to the additional charge of SO/, on benefit-* 
nights^ and to the nne of SO/, on the refusal of a character.— 
The memoranda were signed by Messrs. Munden, J. John* 
stone, Incledon, Pope, Fawcett, Holman, H. Johnston, and 
Knight. — In reply, Mr. Harris contended that orders were a gra- 
tuitous indulgence on the part of the managers ; but his opponents 
insisted^ that he bad formerly admitted them to be the privilege of 
the actors: he acknowledged, however, a disposition to make that 
indulgence as accommodating as possible. The charge on b^oe- 

iroL. I, e . 
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tUniAiMf i\m proprieiofi arguedy had ever been icgdatod b^ 

•ctttMi expeinliture itf <ach night of perfomiaiicey and the 

churge nut much uud<r die otghdj expense: die enhrgemmt of 

dM$ 1 h«^tre, and ihe advancement of die pnce, were said to be 

muiii mott* dian an equivalt'nt to die oerfonnerv for the 

•ble hK:refised charge : and that the fine for refusing a 

bud bc^cu establUtied two weaHons ago, without a murmur, and had 

provitd of such tfRcucy, that not a single fine had been im] 

since di« new r(*gulation. llie treasurer stated also, that c 

accurot» calculution, he found Uiat the nightly expenses very 

sidi'iubly exceeded the sum of UiOl, — In a subsequent letter, ad- 

dresKtil to ihe eight performers by Mr. Hughes, he reduces die 

quefitiou to this simple ground : ^* Whether the Theatre shall bt 

*• tfovernt'd and controlled by eight performars,eachof them recciv- 

*^ mgi in one season, on an average, 700/. per annum, exclusive of 

** bis summer and other private emolumetrts, sick or well, act or 

'* not act, without risk of any sort f" or " Whether the manage- 

'^ mt'nt, with all its detailed regulations, shall remain with the pro* 

** prietorSi whose profits depend altogether on conduct, good for- 

" tune, and the favour of the public ?" 

A second negotiation >vas opened by Mr. Lewis, in the mdoth 
of Jtti>uary ; and Mr. Cumberland undertook to become a media- 
tor ( but nothing was eftceted towards a pacification ; and die per* 
tWmers at length resolved on laying their case before the public, 
\\\ a pan>phlet, written by Mr. llolman, in which *they very fully 
«ulei^d iuto the subject* 

For several wiks this theatrical dispute was the topic of 
feneral di$cus$iou, in whith both parties had their friends and 
adviKates. A\ length it was agi^'ed by the persons concerned, to 
)«li%e tht^ subject to the decision of the Loitl Chamberlain, with- 
out any further ap|H>nl« His Lordship entered into the merits of 
the ()ue#tion. and gave his >tHdict in ftiwmr of the Manager. 
)4v<M». Pop<» and llolman left the Theatre at the expiration of 
^heir n^peitive articles; the other six performers were imme- 
^l^y retH>iKiled to Mr. Hanis. and the business of the Theatre 
fr^l oi>\^ithiHit any further intefffuptii>n« 

'l\e 3^Ut of Oetober 1SIX> ushered Mr. George Frederie 
Cooi.^ to a L^>iHkHi amhence^ at Covent Gardea Ibeatre, id die 
flisr^^ter of Kk^vd the Third. He has since piafved l^jlof^, 
Kut*l\« th^ Snwigter^ awd uiauv v^Aer ^^Mncttsfs ; but in tngedf 
^^^ vo)«$idet l9gO)ii»%>«teof hit^ bet^ perl»oriaaace$: d»epdblic, hov- 
e«er« ^ ivi ^ Kij^U^ vief^e indebt^^ to Um fer having restmcd 
l^tbe ^Isa^. ^ith full etl^^» Macibii^ two Scotch clnnclcis of 

attttii^ b^ W$t. '1>«^ W itehai a laa iMal aAssdhlf . 
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On the ^Ith of May 1802, Mr. King, of Drury Lane Theatre, 
took leave of the stage. See p. 438, of this volume. 

At the conclusion of the Haymarket performances in 1802,Mri 
Colman gave notice, that on accoimt of the winter llieatres 
having of late years extended their seasons to an unusually late 
period, he must, at his next opening, request indulgence for the 
best company that he could possibly s^elect from provincial' The- 
atres. " When a royal patent," said JVJ r. Fawcett, who delivered 
the farewell address, " was about to be granted to the late Mr. 

Foote, it was inquired, with that justice which characterizes 

the English ITirone, what annual extent of term might be 
*^ allowed him, without injury to the theatrical patents then exist- 
" ing in this metropolis. The proprietors of the winter Theatres 
" were interrogated on this point ; aird in consequence of their 
*' documents, a patent was granted to Foote, for his life, to open 
" a T heatre annually^ from the loth May t© the 15th of Septem- 
" her inclusive. » 

'* '^JThe winter houses never closed precisely on the commence-^ 
^^ nient of his term—- but Foote was unique, and depended, chiefly, 
" on his own writing and his own acting. A license was given to 

the elder Colman, for the same annual term, on Footers death: 

but aware that he could not, like his singularly-gifted predecessor, 
" depend on his own individual powers, he engaged a regular 
*^ company of comedians, chiefly selected froih the winter The- 
" atres, for wfiose assistance he wa& obliged to wait till thost 
** Theatres closed. 

" He ventured, in every shape, very deeply on a limited privilege^ 
*' which this mode ©f speculation rendered still more limited, 

" The younger Colman, our present proprietor, succeeded bis 
'* father in the license, but bought the property, at the expense oif 
" several thousand pounds ; and thus came into a Theatre, where 
" the custom of depending on the movements of the winter houses 
" has now curtailed its short season of nearly one third, 

" The object at length in view is, to remedy the evil, without 
*' invidious and vain attempts to attack much more powerful 
" Theatres, who have an undoubted privilege of acting plays all 
** the year round. The proprietor has no intention of tiring the 
** public ear by a querulous appeal ; he admits that others have 
" the fullest right to make their property as productive as possible 2 
"he wishes merely to follow their example, and solicits your 
*' support in his efforts for establishing a company of actors, totally 
" independent of them. There are but three houses permitted 
" to give you regular batches of plays in London ; and this house 
" (by far the most humble) sees no reason, when they will be all 
" making their bread, on the 1 5th of next May^ why even thns^ 
" of a trade should not perfectly agree. 
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'^ Should his arrangements succeed, which are, evea a( ths 
" early period, actively forming, you will (on the re-openii^of 

the llieatre) greet the return to London of some favounto, 

who, it is trusted, will fiud no diininutiou of your protection:— 
" you will witness new and rising merit, which it is your marked 
'^ practice to foster. There is uo theatrical town in the United 
'' Kingdom which will not be resorted to, in the hope of pfO* 
'' curing you its choicest produce :^-and, in addition to other an- 
'' thors, you will be entreated, early in the season, to show j0K 
'' indulgence to the proprietors further attempts at dramatic 
'' composition ; whose pen, he humbly hopes, uotwithstandi^t 
'' the long duration of your encourage ment, is not yet quite won 
" out ill your service." 

This statement was received throughout with frequent marks of 
approbation ; and concluded ainidsl loud and continued applause. 
Accordingly, on the l6th of May IBO.S, Mr. Colman opened 
with a new company, almost exclusively strangers to the Loodoi 
boards. Ilie performances were, a prelude, called A o Preiudtl 
with The Jew, and The Jgreeable Surprise. The new aciofl 
and actresses possessed various degrees of merit ; but we do oot 
recollect that more than one of tlie number made any permaneot 
impression on the public mind: that one was Mr. Matthew^ 
from the York Tlieatre, who enacted Jabel in the comedy, lol 
lingo in the farce ; and exhibited such talents as at once tOt 
bllshed him a favourite with the towu. It would appear, thatTbel 
Majesties took an interest in Mr. Colman*s scheme of an ind» 
pendent compain ; for die performances of the tirst night wen 
repeated on the second, hy the ro^al command; and, withioi 
fortnight after, tlie ro\al visits to the 'theatre had been thrice ifr 
peated ; though nine \ears had elapsed since that Theatre had beei 
so honoured. — We suppose, however, that either the perfonneii 
en the whole did not please the public, or that such as were to- 
lerable procured engagements in die winter ITieatres; but cer- 
tain it is, that after that season the plan was abandoned, and th»| 
llajniarket manager again awaited the breakiug-up of the winter 
compaiiies, from which to form his own *. 

On the 12th of September 1803, Covent Garden TheaW 
opened under the stage-management of Mr. Kemble, who hid 
recently purchased, for 24,0(X)^. a sixtli share of the concern. 

At the termination of the Hayiuarkel season, iu 1804, Mf» 
Colman intimating a design to dispose of half the property of th 
Theatre, Mr. Winston, a gentlemau of fortune, becaii>e a purchaser 
of it, in conjunction with Mr. Morrb, brother-in-law to Mft 
Colman. 

* The independent plan, however, appears to have heen in great measure i5»* 
fesortcd to this season (iSiij : with what sacccss, the treasarcr and the proptiet0i> 
htttkaow* 
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The first of December of this year will fonn a kind of era in 
Ihe history of the British Stage, as having brought before a London 
audience a juvenile actor, of very extraordinary acquirements, at Co- 
Tent Garden Theatre, as Achniet, in Barbarossa: we mean Master 
WiilianEi Henry West Betty, who had but just attained his thirteenth 
year, but had, in his previous provincial course, obtained the im* 
posing name of the Young Roscius. Ihe eagerness of the public 
to see this phenomenon was such, that three '^Flieatres might have 
been filled by the crowd that sought admission this evening ; and 
many very serious accidents happened to various individuals, by 
reason of the pressure at ih« different doors. His attraction was 
iucb, that he was soon engaged to perform, alternately, at Drury 
Lane and CovenfGarden ; at the former of which, the bills always 
announced him as the Young Roscius ; at the latter, without any 
inch quackery, as Master Betty. It were wholly incompatible 
irith the design of this brief sketch to enter at large on the per- 
formances of this young actor, whose company was courted by 
noble lords, who was kissed and caressed by noble dames, and 
tvho had even the honour of being introduced to His Grace the 
venerable Archbishop of York. Suffice it to say, that he after- 
^rds performed Richard, Hamlet, Macbeth, Octavian, Romeo^ 
pustavus Vasa, Tancred, Osmyn, Orestes, Zanga, and several 
other first-rate characters, with various degrees of merit, but with 
astonishing success ; receiving 501. and, latterly, it is said, 100/* 
^r night for his performances. Master Betty took his final leave 
*f the public, with a benefit at Drury Lane, May 17, 1806, after 
placing Tancred and Captain Flash. 

_ TTie over-zealous friends of this yonns; gentleman claimed for 
ifcim the very highest rank as an efficient actor: his violent oppo- 
nents decried him without any discrimination ; but est modus in 
rebus. Tlie truth is, that, as a hoy^ he exhibited wonderful ta- 
lents ; but with this praise his friends ought to have been satisfied ; 
for he was not, he could not be, an efficient actor: could any one 
among the audience be for a moment persuaded of the reality of 
fte scenes enacted, when he saw a boy of thirteen or fourteen (con- 
sorted with men and women of from twenty-five to sixty years of 
pge) supporting such characters as Zunga, Gustavus Vasa, Richard 
fte Third, Orestes, and Macbeth ? Surprise, at such a precocity of 
talent as he exhibited, miglit and must be excited; but to b# 
fiffected by, or interested in, the passing scenes, was impossible. 

A circumstance which we are now about to relate tended, w« 
think, in a great degree, to cure the mania which bad prevailed for 
>ome time- in favour of acting children. On the 23d ot November 
18r>5, a Miss Mudie, catted The Thentricat Pheriomenun, a 
diild apparently about eig^ht years old, but with a figure . /;ffi/e 
^veafor that age, who bad played, the preceding season^ thefii^l^ 
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rate comib characters at Binninghaniy liverpool^ Dubfin, and 
other IT^eatres!! made her debut at Covent Garden!!! as Miai 
Peggy, in Tae Country Girt. It is true, she repeated the words 
of the purl correctly: her df-portuieut was contident, unembar- 
russiH, aud sprightly; her voice, f< r her age, powerful : and her 
acting tvinccd iiaelligt'iice aud industry. In short, considering 
htr pertormuDce as that of an intant, it was surprising; but re- 
garding it as a DRAMATIC PERSONIFICATION, it was in the highest '| 
dfcgree contemptible. 

In the first scene, the sense of the house was good*naturedIy 
e>kprei>sed ; for when Moody promised " tn sefid her hack into flit 
** country" the audience very cordially expressed their concur- 
rence by loud applause. In the succet ding .scenes they were less 
equivocal; for vhen she came to be talked of as a wiJCf as a 
mistress, as an ohject of love and jealousy, the scene became so. 
ridiculous, that hissing and horse- laughing ensued. The little child 
was also contrasted with the fine person of Miss Brunton, now:j 
Countess of Craven (Alithea), with a plume of three upright ostrich 
featliers on her head, the whole constituting a figure nearly seven feet* 
high. When Peggy was with her guardian, Mr. M urray, no very tall 
man, she did not reach much higher than his knee ; he was obligedr 
to stoop even to lay his hand on her head ; to bend himself doubh 
to kiss her ; and where she had to lay hold of his neckcloth to coasj 
him, and pat his cheek, he was obliged to go olmost on all-fours. 
JjA the third act, Miss Peggy is seen walking in the park, dressed 
boy's clothes, under the care of her jealous guardian. M iss Mudii 
instead of appearing a fine young man who ought to be " shown th< 
*^ town," looked shorter than hefore, and even top little to be saj 
put into breeches. Yet Mr. Brunton, as her lover Belville, pur- 
^\xed her, and was transported to find her under this disguise ; ai 
Mr. Murray, her pretended husband, was thrown into an agony ol 
despair at tiie idea of another man taking her by the hand, 
absurdity was too great to be endured ; and there was a burst o^ 
pensure from all parts of the house. At last Mr. Charles Kemblci 
as Harcourt, exclaimed—" Let me introduce you, ne|jhew ; yoi 
^* should know each other ; you (ire very like, and of th e sami 
^' AGE." It was all over after this; for the whole effect was 
out of nature, so very ludiirous, that the audience soon decide 
against Miss Mudie. At first, they had not hissed when she w; 
on the stage, from delicacy ; but jn her absence hissed the pen 
forinance, to stop tlie play, if possible. But as she persevere ' 
qpnfidentlyr they at length hissed her, and called vehepientiy Oj 
Off! Miss Mudie was not, however, without a strong party 
%urn-^em'OutSi to support her; but the noise increased to such 
degree in the latter scenes, that not a word could be heard ; 
iniuiji Miss Mudie (who, had hitherto appeared entirely^ occu] 
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vvith the business of the scene^ and whose energy bad not been in 
the least damped by the marked disapprobation of the house) 
walked to the front of .the stage^ with great confidence and compo* 
fure, though not without some signs of indignation^ and said, 
*' Ladies and Gentlemen y 

'^ I have done nothing to offend you ; and as for those who ari 
*^ sent here to hiss me, I will be much obliged to you to turn them 
«^ out." 

This bold speech from such a &a&y astonished the audience: 
some roared with laughter, some hissed, others called Cfff*! Off"! 
and many applauded. Miss Mudie did not appear to be in the 
slightest degree chagrined or embarrassed, but went on with th« 
scene as if she bad been completely successful. At the end of it, 
the uproar was considerable ; and a loud cry arising of Manager! 
Manager! Mr. Kemble came forward, and said, 
*' Gentlemen, 

^' The great applause with which Miss Mudie has been received 
'' at various provincial Theatres, encouraged in her friends a hop* 
*^ that her merit might be such as to pass the tribunal of your judg* 
*' ment.— (^Fiofeu^ hissing )— Be assured, however, Gentlemen, 
'* that the proprietors of this Theatre by no means wish to presi 
'' any species of entertainment upon you which may not meet your 
^' most perfect approbation.— (Loud applaiise.y^U, therefore, 
" you will pennit Miss Mudie— — '* (No! No!) — — 

Mr. Kemble could not be heard for some time : but at last 
neatly resumed— 

" The drama's laws, the drama's patrons give !'* 

*^ We hope, howeyer, that as the play has proceeded so far, yoa 
'^ will allow Miss Mudie to finish the character." 

" No! No/" was vociferated from various parts of the house. 

Finding this of no avail, Mr. Kemble tried his success with the 
female part of the assemblage, by. saying with emphasis, 
" Ladies and Gentlemen, 

" Let me entreat that you will allow Miss Mudie to finish her 
'' part. Perhaps, when you are informed, that, after this night, 
" Miss 'Mudie will be withdrawn from the stage, you ^iil be in* 
*' duced to comply." 

This last appeal seemed to pi*oduce the desired effect ; but thcL 
calm was deceitful ; for, upon the next appearance of the child, 
the uproar broke out with such violence, that she was compelled 
to retire. Mr. Murray then came forward, and requested to he 
heard for a few words, which he delivered as foUo^ws : 

" Ladies and Gentlemen, 
' ^' If you will have the kindness to allow us to trespass upoa 
^ your patieuce five minutes^ Miss Searle^ with youi: indulgence^ 

• 4 
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*^ will play Miss Mudie's part from the commenceroeDt of the fiftii 
" act'* 

Order nvas again restored : bat, upon the appearance of Miss 
Searle, hostilities were ungenerously reneued between the parti- 
sans of Miss Mudic and the Ajiti-liosriauit^s. AW was noise 
and confusion. When it was found that any further interference 
would but " more embroil the fray/' the remainder of the comedy 
was converted into pantomimic show, not a word being heard ; 
and the curtain fell on the most imperfect performance ever before 
witnessed on a London stage. 

This child, it was said, had met with great success at the pro- 
vincial Theatres, and even in the great metropolis of Dublin. 
Wheu her friends, therefore, applied to the managers at Covent 
Garden to exhibit her talents, thou<^h m'c have not a doubt that 
those gentlemen saw the absurdity in its true tight ; yet they might 
well be apprehensive, that if they rejected the application, an in- 
vidious turn might have been given to their refusal ; as if an undue 
parsimony had induced them to withhold from the public ex- 
hibitions that had greatly excited and would amply gratify ca- 
riosity: and though it is certain, that the respectability of the 
actor's profession should not be lightly compromised ; yet much 
allowance must be made for the anxiety of managers to meet the 
wishes^ and even to gratify the caprice, of their patrons ; their 
apology, however, will not be so well made by us, as it has al- 
ready been by. the Leviathan of Britiijh literature, in the follow- 
ing lines of a prologue on the opening of Drury Lane Theatre, 
Sept. 20, 1747 : 

" Hard is his lot, that, here by fortune placed, 

*' Must watch the wild vicissitudes of taste \ 

" With every meteor of caprice must play, 

*' Aad chase the new-blown bubbles of the day. 

'« Ah ! let not censure term our fate our choice j 

" The stage but echoes back the public voice : 

" The drama's laws, ihe drama's patrons give ; 

*' For we, that live to please, must please to live. 

^* Then prompt no more the follies you decry, 

*' As tyrants doom their tools of guilt to die.'* 

The months of May and June 1808 were destined to deprive 
the lovers of good acting of two very deserving female favourites: 
Miss Pope, of Drury Lme llieatre, on the 26th of May, and 
Mrs. Mattocks, of Covent Garden, on the 7th of June, bade 
farewell to the public ; the former after a service of more than 
half a century in the same company ; the latter after a theatrical 
life of nearly sixty years ! 

A sad fatality awaited the opening of the winter season of 
} 808*0 ; for^ about four in the moniing of (he £Oth of September, 
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a fire was discovered to have broken out in Covent Garden The- 
atre ; and so tierce and rapid was its course, that in less than three 
hours the whole of the interior was dtestroyed. The loss of pro- 
perty, belonging both to the proprietors and to individuals ehi- 
ployed in the concern, may be conceived to have been very great ; 
but the most melancholy part of the catastrophe was, the destruc- 
tion of about twenty lives, by the unexpected falling-in of the 
Apollo room, near the Piazza doer. 

In this exigency, Mr. Taylor, of the Opera House, with great 
liberality, profiered the use of that theatre to Messrs. Harris and 
Kemble; and on the 26th the Covent Garden company com- 
menced their operations there with Dmiglas and Rosina. 

Measures, however, were immediately concerted for erecting a 
new theatre on the site of that which had thus fallen a prey to the 
devouring element ; and tliis task was assigned to Robert Smirke^ 
jun. Esq. as arc:hitect, and Mr. Copland as builder. In order to 
defray, in part, the great expense attached to such an undertaking, 
it was proposed to raise the sum of 50,000/. by subscription, ia 
shares of 500/. each, under the immediate patronage of His Ma- 
jesty ; each of the subscribers to receive (clear of the property- 
tax, aud all other charges and outgoings whatsoever) an annuity 
of 25/. to commence from the openiiig of the said new theatre, 
and to continue for the term of eighty-five years (being the remain- 
' ing term of the lease, and of all the premises), with the addition of 
an annual transferable free admission to any part of the theatre be- 
fore the curtain (private boxes excepted); for which the sub- 
scribers would be secured by the patent, and the new theatre with 
the scenery, machinery, and all other property therein contained.-— 
Among the first subscribers were, Their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince of Wales, Duke of York, Duke of Cumberland, and Duke 
of Cambridge ; His Grace the Duke of Bedford ; the Marquis 
of Salisbury; the Earl of Dartmouth (Lord Chamberlain) ; the 
Earl of Guildford ; Earl Cholmondeley ; Lord Viscount Mount- 
joy ; Sir Francis Burgeois, Bart. ; Lieutenant-colonel Cookson ; 
Francis Freeling, Esq.; Colonel O'Kelly; General Keppel ; 
William Garrow, and J. J. Angerstein, Esqrs. The subscription 
was completely filled in a very few days. 

Ihc foundation-stone of the new structure received the high 
hoi^our of being laid, on the 31st of December, by His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales in person, as Grand Master of the 
Freemasons of Great Britain, attended by the Grand Lodge in 
ample form. A spectacle like this is of such rare occurrence, 
that we may perhaps be expected to depart, in the present instance, 
from the rigid brevity of the preceding abstract, and to enter a little 
into the detail. 
Preparatory to the geremgn/, VJ^ ej^teusive range of temporarf 
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ftccommodations bad been prepared ivithin the area of die huiii^ 
in^» for the reception of spectators of both sexes^ who were ad- 
mitted only by tickets issued by the managers to their friends. The 
nvhole Hite had been admirably arranged for this grand spectacle^ at 
great expense and labour. The west side was occupied by one 
extensive bax, with three rows of seats, covered with green baize, 
the front of the whole decorated with festoon drapery of the same 
colour; an elevated space being left bt bind, to contain twice a* 
many. Fronting this, and parallt*! with Bow Street, was a similar 
building, set apart for the accommodation of the numerous body 
of Freemasons from the Grand I/xige ; at the north end of which 
was erected a spacious marquee for the Illustrious Grand Master 
and his suite. Immediately opposite to the tent, at the north-east 
point of the intended stage of the theatre, the massy foundation- 
stone, containii^ sixty cubic fctt, and weighing three tons, hung 
suspended from a triangle by a cable and v^nidtass (with a mecham- 
cai apparatus called a icrtis ), over its proper bed. On the centre 
KcafiuId«tH)Ie was reeved tiie r<>\al standard of En(;land; and at 
each angle of the ground were hoisted her van-coloured naval flags. 
On a platform, ou the north side, were ranged the military bands 
of the iirst regiment of guards, the Coldstream, and that of the 
city light-hoise, in full unifVMrm : the band of the tiiird regiment 
of guards w^as also prt'^sent, stationed with the detachment of thdr 
cor^vis under arms, with their colours Ayins, near the Bow Street 
en&i^ice: in difiinrent parts of the area were scaffolds covered 
mith humlreds of workmen. 

The Giaud Lo^ge was opooed at Freemasons' Hall at tvdvc; 
«nd about half past twi?lve o'clock the members walked in pro- 
ce^Hi to Bow Street* the junior liMloes first, 'llie representative 
ol the Grand Master walkeii last ; bemg preceded by the Chevalier 
Ku^fMui betiuuQT the grand sword ; a::d by ■ ■ , as 

JMtkj^Y of the S^Uivr l^t)dge ( lwM%e of Antiquity, No. I.>, bear- 
ing: the Ci^^itutions of the frat¥nr.ty« coutaBung their history, 
ciiar^^esis iv^bttiottSs ^c. drawn ftom ancient records and tra- 
diiioos. 

On dbe«r nrvtval at die gnMSK), dicy were welcomed to 
die }4ace$ ass%i)ed ihem bj die bancH pbying Ate cid 
aitarlMNl lo the sous; of ^^ A Free and an Accepted Ma- 
k^ TW GmmI CMkTfS p«uc««ded to tke nanpee, and 
iMfsre tl»MK> airsicsed in ovder; anKwiG^ ihese vreve, Gsnuslt 
QsKefft «Md Bmou: AUicsmmi XewiJ^m, Cnvles Mvdk, Ea^. 
Aldrnwim Sir Jobn Eaaatr, Knt. Sir WtUiam Rarali 
Iwl Kii^i^t. C^Jonel FarsKr. Sir John M: 
die £ari Ol Me^MMvm. Um4 VadeMa. J^)*m BMibsd. fii^ 
(Gmad T^ifeMRerV WigHiwi Forsleesk Est. Sir Wil sMa 
«;«l.^^^oidierot Ym^ A>S>0>nds%Ks|.UlLy> 
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Raspini (Grand Sword-bearer), the Bearer of the Constitutioni^ 
and Mr. White (Grand Secretary). 

Tlie Masters and Wardens of most of the Lodges within twenty 
miles of town attended, habited in the insignia of the order, to 
the number of about 400. 

The sevei-al bands now played alternate airs till one o'clock, the 
hour fixed for the appearance of the Prince of Wales ; at which 
time, nearly to an instant, His Royal Highness, accompanied by 
his illustrious. brother the Duke of Sussex (attended by General 
Hulse, and Colonels M^Mahon and Bloomfield), arrived under an 
escort of horse-guards. His Royal Highness was received on 
his entrance, at the Bow Street door, by the Earl of Moira, Act- 
ing Grand Master; the detachments of guards saluting wi;h 
grounded colours, and beating " The Grenadier's March." Mr. 
Harris and Mr. Kemble, after paying their respects to His 
Royal Highness, ushered him to the marquee : his arrival was 
announced by the loud plaudits of the people, the royal standard 
being hoisted, and the discharge of a royal salute of artil)ery« 
His Royal Highness, who was dressed in blue, with a scarlet 
collar, wearing the insignia of his office as Grand Master, a pair 
of gold compasses set with biilliants and other jewellery, also a 
white apron bordered with purple and fringed with gold, appeared 
in high health and spirits. Proceeding, uncovered, with his suite, 
through a railed platform spread with superfine broad green cloth 
bound with scarlet and yellow (forty dismounted life-guardsmen, 
who were Masons, lining the sides of the railing), the company 
all rose as His Royal Highness passed the platform to the marquee, 
and gave him three cheers; when the united bands immediately 
struck up ^^ God save the King/' His Royal Highness, as he 
passed, smilingly bowed to the ladies with the most fascinating 
affability. 

The grand officers had previously placed the masonic instruments 
on a table in the marquee. A plan of the building, with its sections 
and elevation, was now presented to His Royal Highness by 
Robert Smirke, jun. Esq. the architect, and a gilt silver trowel 
by Mr. Copland, the builder of the edifice. Having passed a short 
time in conversation with the proprietors, and with the grand 
masonic officers in the marquee. His Royal Highness proceeded 
to the ceremonial.^ On a signal given, the corner-stone was raised 
about four feet : six hodmen, in white aprons, instantly conveyed 
the necessary quantity of fine cementing mortar, which was 
tieatly spread on the base-stone by as many workmen of the build- 
ing, similarly dressed. His Royal Highness now advanced, un- 
covered, to the north-east comer of the stone ; when John Bay* 
ford, JBsq. as Grand Treasurer, deposited, in a space cut for it in 
fhe basement-^tou^j a Inraas box, (sontsoiupg tbsi British golcj^ 
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filv^r, and copper cphn of the present reign. On a part <if the 
•tone Mas " Long live George Prince of Wares/' and " To the 
** King ;" with a medalhon of the Prince. There were also de- 
posited two large medals; one of bronze, bearing a head of FIi# 
Royal Highness on one side, and on the other the following in* 

icription: 

GEORGIUS. 

PRINCEPS WALLIARUM. 

THEATRI 

MGIS INSTAURANDI AUSPICII9* 

IN HORTIS BENEDICTINIS. 

UWDINI. 

FUNDAMENTA. 

Sua manu Locavit. 

M.DCCC.VIIL 

The other medal^ engraved on copper, bore, on one side^ dus 
ascription : 

Under the Auspices of 

His Most Sacred Majesty GEORGE III. 

King of the United Kjngduna of Great Britain and Ireland, 

The Foundation-stone of the Theatre, 

Covent Garden, 

Was laid by His Royal Hii^hness 

GEORGE PRI vCE OF WALES, 

M.DCCC.VII1. 

On the reverse was engraven— 

ROBERT SMIRKE, Architect 

His Hoyal Highness now, as Grand Master, finished the ad* 
justment of the mortar -with his trowel ; when the upper sIoim 
nvas lowered in the sling to its destined position; all the band» 
playing ^* Rule Britannia/' a chaige of artillery being fired^ and 
the people with the most animating cheers applauding the spec« 
tacle. The junior and senior Grand Wardens, and the acting 
Grand Master, the Earl of Moira, now severally presented His 
Royal Highness with the plumb, the /eze/, and the square; and 
the Prince, having applied them to the fabric, and pronounced 
the work correct, gave the stone thre^ strokes with his maiiet* 

Three elegjint silver cups were then presented successively to Hia 
Hoyal Highness, containing com, wine, and oil, which he scattered and 
poured over the surface of the stone ; ail the bands playing " God 
*^ save the King/' His Royal Highness then restored the plan of 
the building into the hands of the architect, approving that spedn 
men of his genius, and desiring him to complete the' structure 
conformably thereto : then graciously turning to Mr. Harris and 
^r. Kexnble, be wished prosperity to the buildbgi and tb« ab^ 
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jecfs cmmected with it ; and success and happtdess to its proprie- 
tors and managers. 

The ceremony being finished, the band played ^* Kiile Britan*' 
'^ nia;" and the Prince, the Duke of Sussex, and the Earl of 
Moira, were escorted back to the Prince's carriage by the nia-« 
nagers and the grand officers, under a second royal salute of 
twenty-one guns. 

Thus ended a ceremonial, which, by the excellent pre-arrangemei4 
of its managers, and the graceful yet dignified manner in which tht 
illastrious chief actor performed his part, exhibited an interestior 
spectacle, that excited general admiration and applause ; and au 
who had the honour to approach the Prince spoke in raptures of 
his polite and captivating manners on the occasion. AlthoMgh tfa« 
neighbouring houses were covered to the roof-tops, and many 
thousands of people were assembled in the streets, not a single 
accident happened to interrupt so splendid a termination of the old 
year ! 

The Masters and Wardens of the Masonic L( dj:rs then re- 
turned in procession to their Hall in Great Queen Street; and the 
Grand Lodge was closed, after making a formal minute of the 
proceedings,, and receiving, through the medium of the Grand 
Treasurer, the thanks of the Prince for the favour of their aW 
tendance on His Royal Highness. ^ 

Messrs. Harris and Kemble afterwards received a letter froni 
Colonel M'Mahon, dated from Carleton House ; stating, that he 
had it in command from His Royal Highness tlie Prince of Wales 
to express his high approbation of the very great order and regu- 
larity with which the whole arrangement of the ceremonial had 
been formed and conducted* 

By a very extraordinary fatality, it happened, that scarcely had 
the town-talk respecting the foregoing ceremony ceased, when the 
magnificent Theatre in Drury Lane, which had not been erected 
above sixteen years, was wholly destroyed by a fire, which broke 
out about eleven o'clock at night of the 24th of February 1809; 
on wliich night it providentially happened that, being a Friday ia 
Lent, no performance had taken place, or the consequences might 
have been such as will not bear contemplation. Mr. Sheridan 
was in the House of Commons when he received the first intelli- 
gence of this fatal event ; and though he was evidently much af- 
fected by the shock ; yet when, with a generous feeling, it was ob- 
served by Mr. Elliot and Earl Temple, that it would be proper 
to adjourn a debate in which he was expected to take a part, he 
summoned fortitude enough to say, '^ that, however lamentable .the 
" event might be as to himself, he thought it not of such a nature 
'^ as ought to interrupt the business of the nation." 

The Cevent Garden company having removed to the Little 
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Theatre in die Haymarket, which they opened on the 5tfa of De* 
cember 1808, Mr. Taylor^ of the Opera House, again stepped 
forward, and generously granted the use of his llieatre (gratis) 
to the now unemployed performers of the Drury Lane company, 
for their own benefits, for six nights, viz. March l6th, 20th, aod 
£3d; April 3d, 6th, and 10th. On the II th a select number of 
the compauy, under the authority of the Lord Chamberlain, opened 
the little Theatre in the Lyceum ; where they have since continued 
to perform through the usual winter seasons. 

To the retirement of theatrical favourites from the. stage, we 
have now to add that of an excellent comedian, Mr. William 
Thomas Lewis, of Covent Garden, who quitted the boards on 
the 29th of May 1809, after performing the Copper Captain in 
Rule a Wife and Have a Wife, He took leave of the public 
with a valedictory address ; in which he was enabled to say, that^ 
during a service of thirty-siic years 'in that Theatre, he had never 
once been so unfortunate as to have incurred their displeasure *• 
' ' The 26th of June produced a theatrical concern on a new plan : 
the J^yceum Theatre was opened by permission of the Lord 
Chamberlain, granted to Mr. Samuel James Arnold, for the novel 
purpose of performing, during the summer seasons, English operas 
only ; and it is believed, that the company has hitherto been to-^ 
lerably successful. 

We have now reached an era in the History of the English 
Stage, at which it seems proper to terminate this brief sketch : 
we mean the opening, on the 18th of September 1809, of the 
New Theatre Royal, Covent Garden ; which had arisen from the 
ground, as it were by magic, in the short space of less than nine 
months, at an expense of 150,000/. 

An advance in the prices of admission, to the pit, of from 35. 6rf. 
to 4s. ; and to the boxes, of from 6s. to 7^. ; had been previously 
imiiouuced, by the proprietors, as a matter to which they had be^i 
*^ compelled by absolute necessity." This circumstance, how- 
ever, together with a considerable addition to the former namber 
of private or property boxes, gave birth to such a riot as was un- 
paralleled by any thing bejfore recorded in the annals of the ' 
drama ; but into the particulars of which we, on many accounts, 
forbear to enter : let it suffice to state, that, in the result, an ami- 
cable composition was made between the managers and their 
opponents t; the number of private boxes was reduced to that 
at which they stood in 1802, being three on each side ; tlie price 
of admission to the boxes was allowed to be raised to 7s. but that 
to the pit, it was agreed, should remain as before. 
JSovember 19, 1811. 

* Mr. Lewis died Jan. 13, 18 11, in the (zd year of his age. 
-f* These persons, very early in the dispute, aisfianaed (be app#lUtiOQ o| 0. P.'i^ 
A aa at)breviaU*& of sticklers for Old Prittu 
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• TO the foregoing brief Account of the English Tlieatre, tfie for* 
mer part of which, it is but justice to acknowledge, is chiefly 
extracted from the Preface to Mr. Dodslfey's Collection of' Obi 
PiaySy and the Supplement added to it in the year 1780; it may 
not be improper to subjoin a short account of the several audiors 
who have already produced works of the present kind. 

The first of these which presents itself, is a List printed in the 
year 1656, and prefixed to Goffe's tragi-comedy of The Careless 
Shepherdess^ by the booksellers who published that piece. It 
contains merely a catalogue of such plays as were then commonly 
sold^ without specifying either the dates or sizes of them. Thii 
List was augmented by Francis Kirkman, a bookseller^ in 16^1^ 
with the same defects as were to be found in the former. 

After an interval of sixteen years, Gerard Langbaine, son of 
the provost of Queen's College, Oxford, produced a new Cata*- 
logue in quarto, to which he gave the title of Momm Triumpham^ 
Mr. Warton observes of him, that " he was first placed with ii 
" bookseller in London ; but at sixteen years of age, in 1672, hf 
" became a gentleman-commoner of University College, iii Oxford* 
^' His literature chiefly consisted in a knowledge of the novels and 
'' plays of various languages ; and he was a constant and critical 
*^ attendant of the playhouses many years. Retiring to Oxford m 
** the year loQO, he died the next year, having amassed a coUeo 
*^ tion of more than a thousand printed plays, masques, and inter* 
** lude«." Five hundred copies of his pamphlet being quickly 
sold, the remainder of the impression appeared next year with an- 
other title, viz. A new Catalogue of English Plays, containing^ 
Comedies, &c. London, 4to. 1688. At length he digested hii 
work anew^ with great accessions and improvements, which he 
entitled An Account of the English Dramatick PoetSj &c« 
Oxon. Svo. I691. Of the several Catalogues of the Englisli 
Stage, Langbaine's only is to be implicitly relied on for iti 
fidehty. He seems to have been scrupulously exact in put- 
ting down no more than he had authority for ; and had he been 
equally diligent in inquiring after the first editions of the several 
dramatic pieces then extant, his work would have been more use- 
ful to the public ; but contenting himself with such copies as were 
in his possession, he has been the means of introducing the greatest 
confusion in such writers as have heedlessly quoted him, and 
Aereby occasioned the most embarrassing anachronisms in their 
compositions. To his want of acquaintance with the earliest 
editions of each author, it may be ascribed, that he chose an al- 
phabetical mode of arranging the works of the several writers. 
With all its faults, however,; it is the best book which the subject 
afforded ; and has furnished great assistance to every writer who 
hai had occasion to have recourse to it. 

4 
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To Langbsdne succeeded Mr. Gildon, nvbose work» entitled 
The Lives and Characters oj the Enelish Dramatic Poets, &c. 
8vo. was printed iu the year l6y9- it contaius little more than 
an abstract of his predecessor's performance, coftinued to the 
time of .the publication of his own As he nieutions some 
^writers omitted by Laugbaine, his Catalogue has also been of 
aervice to later authors, but in a much less degree thaa the 
former. 

From this time, to the year 17 14, no list of plays was published ; 
but at that period Mr. Mears, a bookseller, printed a Caulogue, 
nvhich afterwards was continued to the year 17^6, M'hen it was 
published in a 12mo. volume. It was calculated only tor the use 
of hia sl.op, und is defective, from the frequent want of dates, and 
the total neglect of mentioning the sizes of each performance. In 
1723 Giles Jacob gave the public his Poetical Register; or, T/fe 
Lives and Characters of all the English PoetSy tcith an Accouni 
of their Writings : '2 vols. 8vo. This he acknowledges to be 
fom)ded on Langbame's work; and, with respect to the distribu- 
tion of the authors, he continued it in the same alphabetical mode. 
He has, however, improved it in one particular, by placing the 
performances of each writer in their proper chronological order. 
1. hough spoken of with great contempt by a late author, it must 
be owned that he is generally accurate and faithful, and affords 
much information to those who have occasion to consult him. Xt^ 
cannot be denied that he possessed very small abilities ; but he 
was fully equal to a task where plodding industry, and not genius, 
must be deemed the most essential qualification. 

In 1732 Mr. Feales, a bookseller, published The three cele- 
brated Plaj/s of tJtal excellent Poet Pen Jonson; to which r« 
added, A complete Catalogue of all the Plays that were ever 
printed in the English Langua^ey to the Year 1732. This, how- 
ever, is of little use ; as it neither gives dates, sizes, uor authors' 
names. 

'Ilie next compilation which appeared was a posthumous per-^ 
forniance, called A liU of all the Dramatic Authors^ with same 
Recount oJ their Lives ; and of all the Dramatic Pieces ever 
published in the English Language^ to the Year 1747 ; 8v6,. 
1747. It was added to a play called Scanderbeg, by Mr. Whin- 
cop, who seems to have received assistance in the execution of. it 
from Mr. Mottley. These authors have not improved, in the 
least,* on Jacob*s plan; and though some new materials are added, 
they are too frequently inaccurate and erroneous to deserve much 
depeiidence beinsr placed on their authority. A short interval 
elapsed, before the publication of a new performance by Mr. 
Chetwood, who had been many years prompter at the Theatre 
iQoyal iu Drury Lane^ and; from his situation there, might be 
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lupposed not unf[iia1ified for the task. His work waf) called The 
British Theatre; containing the hives of the English Dramatic 
Poets ; with an Account of all their Plays : together with the 
Lives of most of the principal Actors as well as Poets, To rehich 
is prefixed, a mdrt Viezo of the Rise and Progress of the English 
Stage, I'imo. 1752. Of this compilation it is difficult to speak 
with any temper. It contains the grossest biundfers that negli- 
gence could possibly create, and mistakes that the slightest att€n-» 
tion would have prevented. The faults^ however, of this work, 
arising from neglect or ignorance, though very numerous, ar0 
pardonable, when compared to such as have fraud and deceit for 
iheir parents.* In the course of his undertaking, he has forged and 
created dates and titles whenever the wantonness of his invention 
chose to give the rein* to imposition. The reader need only 
inspect the article of Shakspeare, where editions are mentioned of 
every play of- that author, none of which ever existed. The im- 
partiality of an historian demands this declaration, that the per*- 
formance of Mr. Chetwood, now under consideration, with the 
Theatrical Records^ 12mo. 1756, and The Playhouse Pocket 
Companion^ 12mo. 1779 (both built on the same foundation)^ 
are equally erroneous, and altogether unworthy of the smallest 
regard. It is remarkable of the last-mentioned book, that in the 
very first line of its' catalogue is an error of Sophocles for Socrates, 

In 1788, the late Mr. Egerton published, in a 12mo. volume. 
The Theatrical Remembrancer; containing a complete List of 
ell the Dramatic Performances in the English Language ; their 
several Editions, Dates, and Sizes, and the Theatres where they 
were originally performed : together with an Account of those 
tffhich have been acted and are unpublished, and a Catalogue of 
mich Latin Plays as have been written by English Authors, froni 
the earliest Production of the English Drama to the End of the' 
Year 1787. To which are added, Notitia Dramatica, being a [ 
chronological Account of Events relative to the English Stage*, 
This is, as far as its plan extends, a very useful, and, generally 
speaking, correct work. It was followed, in 1799,, by another 
volume, of similar size, entitled A new Theatrical Dictionary^ . 
&c. which was a very brief abridgment (executed with little in- 
dustry, and less taste) of the last edition of the present work. 

In 1801 appeared a 12mo. volume, with the following copious 
title-page : Barker's Continuation of Egertoiis Theatrical Re-* 
tnembrancer, Baker's Bio^raphia Jbramatica, &;c, containing a 
complete List of all the Dramatic Performances, their several 
Editions, Dates, and Sizes, together with those which are un^ 
published, and the Theatres where they were originally performed: 
from 1787 to 1801. Including several Omissions^ Additions, 
jund Corrections : also a Continuation of the Notitia DratnaticM, 

TQL. I. f 
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with cvnsiderahle Tmprotements. To which is aided , a complete 
List of Ptai/s, the earliest Date, Size, and Author's Name 
(where known), ft om the Commencement to 1801,. The zchole 
arranged, i^c. by fVaflej/ Chamberlain Oulton, As a mere ca- 
talogue, this book (which was, by an Appendix, continued to the 
year 1803) has considerable merit. Much diligence seems to have 
been exerted in collecting names of dramatic pieces not mentioned 
in former lists ; and we are sorry to be obliged to qualify our praise 
of it, by saying, that many inaccuracies occur in the titles, dates, au- 
thors' names, &.c. These may, perhaps, be errata of the press, but 
they deduct greatly from the utility of the book. 

The work w hich is now republished next claims to be noticed. 
It is professedly founded on Mr. David Erskine Baker's publica- 
tion, in 2 vols. 12mo. 1764, entithd. The Companion, to the 
Playhouse ; or, an Historical Account of all the Dramatic 
Writers (and their Works) that have appeared in Great Britain 
and Ireland, from the Commencement of' our theatrical Bxhibi-- 
tions, dozvn to the present Year 1 764. Composed in the Form of 
a Dictionary, for the more readily turning to any particular 
Author, or Performance. 

Besides the labours of Langbaine, Gildon^ Jacobs and Whin- 
cop, Mr. Baker is said to have had the use of some manuscripts 
belonging to Mr. Coxeter, a person who was very diligent in 
collecting materials for the lives of the English poets *• That 

* Coxcter*^s MSS. were in«;ertk)ns in an interleaved set of Jacob's Lhes. of th& 
Dramatic Poe is ; togeiher with many loose papers of memoirs and anecdotes. This 
gentleman, we are told, wou'd hunt for seven years after a date, a chronological 
circumstance, or a sepulchral inscription; and such men are of infinite use to 
literature. ' 

Thomas Coxeter was born of an ancient and respectable family at Lechlade^ 
in Gloucestershire, September 4o, 1689. Ke was educated in grammatical learn- 
iiTg, first under the Rev. Mr. Collier, 3t Coxwdl, in Berkshire, and afterward^ 
imder the Rev. Mr Collins, at Magdalen College bchool, in Oxford. In his six- 
teenth year, he was entered a comrrioner of Trinity College, Oxford, July 7, 1705. 
His tutor there wis the Rev. Mr. Edward Cranke, one of the fellows, afterwards 
preacher at Lincoln's Inn, and presented l)y the sard college to the living of Great 
"Waltham, inEs*-ex. FromOTtford, where he wore a civilian's gown, he came ta 
London, with a view of engag'mg in the piuctice of the civil law ; but losing his 
friend and patron. Sir John Cook, dean of the arches aad vicar-genet aj, &c. who 
diW in 1710, he abandoned all thoughts of that and every other profession. Con- 
tinuing in London without any settled pursuit, he became acquainted with book* 
sellers and authors. He amassed materials foi a Biography of om Poets, some of 
which appear to have been comfnunicated to Mr. Wdrton by Mr. Wise, late Rad- 
clivian librarian, and a conrempoiary with Mr. Coxeter at Trinity College. He 
assisted Mr. Ames in TJie History of Bri/hh Typo^raphy^ He had a curious 
collection of old plays. He p:>tntcd our to Theobald many of the black lettered 
books, with which that critic illustrated Shakspeare. He compiled one, if not 
more, of the Indexes to Hudson's edition of josephus, in 1720. In 1739, be 
published a new edition of Dr. Bailey's for rather Dr. Richaril Hall's) Life of Bhko^ 
fisher^ first printed in i^55* ^^ ^^ beginning of the year 1744, ^® circulated 
fkopoQ^ f«r printing Ma/a p^ays^ ofl^luch this ia sua exact copy : << Spttdilj tjoili 
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Mr. Baker possessed abilities fully com[>etent to the undertaking, 
tlie compliments which have been paid to his performance by 
several eminent writers sufficiently prove. The principal defect 
in his account arose from his omitting the places where the pieces 
were acted, and his not inserting the various editions of each play. 
He had likewise adopted Langbaine's alphabetical arrangement in 
the account of authors, without noting eidier the dates or sizes of 
their works, a species of information which books of this kind 
particularly want, and in which they have been hitherto singularly 
deficient. The judgment of Mr. Baker is for the most part 
correct, and his criticisms are well grounded; he seems also not 
to have suffered himself to be misled by prejudice or partiality. 
With every abatement \i'hjch the defects belonging to the perform- 
ance might warrant, it was certainly the least exceptionable and 
most generally approved work on the subject extant in the English 
language. 

To conect the errors, and supply the defects of Mr. Baker's 
work^ it was found necessary to refer to the original publications 
of the several plays mentioned in the following volumes. Many 
mistakes, transmitted from writer to writer without examination^ 
have by this means been rectified, and, it is presumed, much new 
information lias been added. The whole is submitted to the can- 
dour and liberality of the public. 



" ht'puhlUheit The Dramatic Works of Thomas May, Esquire, a contcmporarf- 

'' with Ben Jonson, and, upon his decease, a competitor for the Bays. With Notes, 

•* and an Account of his Life and Writings, By Thomas Coxeter, Esquire, 

" some time .of Trinity College, Oxford. The Editor, intending to revive the bcs^ 

*' of our Old Plays, faith fully, collated with all the editions that could be found 

'* in a search of above thirty years, happened to communicate his scheme to one 

'* who now invades it. To vindicate which, he is resolved to publish this deserving 

'* Author, though out of the order oi his design. And as a late spurious edition of 

** GoRBODUc is sufficient to shew what mistakes and confusion may be expected 

*^ from the medley now advertising in ten volumes, a correct edition will be added 

■* of that excellent tragedy: with other Poetical Works of the renowned Sackville, 

'^ his Life, and a Glossary. These are offered as a specimen of the great care 

" which is necessary, and will constantly be used, in the revival of such old writers 

** as the Editor shall be encouraged to restore to the public in their genuine purity.** 

Though this design did not take effect, we learn from it, that he was the first who 

formed the very excellent scheme of publishing an ample selection of our obsolete 

dramas, adopted by Dodsley, and since perfected with great improvements. Sack-^ 

vilie's Gorboduc, here referred to> is the same edition that was conducted by Mr. 

Spcnoe, in 1736. 

In February I-746-7, Mr. Coxetcr was appointed secretary to ** A Society fofi^ 
** the Encouragement of an Essay towards a complete English History,'* under the 
tuspices pf which appeared the first volume of Carte's History of England, 

He died of a fever on Easter-day, April 19, 1747, in his 591)1 year; ard was 
buried in the chapel^yard of the royal hospital of Bridewell.— (?#Jv//#/»a/t'i Mavazins, 
vol, li. 
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ABBREVIATIONS EXPLAINED. 



B. or Bar. 
B.L.orb.l. 

B.O 

Bal 

C 

CD 

K^» fa • • • • 

\^» \Jt» • • . . 

Vr« jnL« ) • • « • 

CM 

V^» Vr» • « • « 

V/* O* • • « • 

D. or Dr. • 

JL/« JnL. • . . • 

XJm V^« • • . • 

D. £• f • • • 

D.F. 

D. N 

D. O 

D. R 

D. P. 

D. S 

DT 
Divert. . . • 
Dr. L. . . . . 

E 

F 

F. O 

F,T 

G. S 

^4> V<'. • • • • 

H.M 

H. O 



Burletta^or Burlesque. H. P.. . . . . Historical Play. 

Black Letter. H. T Historical Tragedy- 

Ballad Opera. I. or Int. . . Interlude. 

Ballet. L. I. F. • • f Lincoln's Inn Fields. 

Comedy. M » . Masque. 

Comic Drama. M. C Musical Comedy- 
Comic Farce. M. D Musical Drama. - 

Covent Garden. M. E MusicalEntertainment. 

Comical History. M. F. • . . , Musical Farce. 

Comical Moral. M. I Musical Interlude^ 

Comic Opera. M. O Musical Opera. - 

Comical Satire^ or Co- M. R Musical Romance* 

mic Sketch. MS , Manuscript. 

Drama. Mel. D. • . . Melo*Drama. ' 

Dramatic Anecdote. N. A Not Acted. 

Dodsley*8 Collection of N. D No Date. 

Old Plays. N. P Not Printed. 

Dramatic Entertain- O Opera. 

ment. O. P Occasional Prelude. 

Dramatic Fable. P Play. 

Dramatic Novel. P. D Pastoral Drama. 

Dramatic Opera. P. P Petite Piece. 

Dramatic Romance. P. T. C . . PastoralTragi* Comedy. 

Dramatic Poem. Pant Pantomime. 

Dramatic Satire^ 9ast. ..... Pastoral. 

Dramatic Tale. Pre Prelude. 

Divertisemeut. R. M. D. . • RomanticMelo-Drama. 

Drury Lane. R. T Royal Tragedy. 

Entertainment. Rom. • • • • • Romance. 

Farce. S Serenata. 

Farcical Opera. 8. CO. • . Serio-Comic Opera. 

Fairy Tale, or French S. C R. . . Serio-Comic Romance. 

Tragedy. Sat Satire, or Satirical. 

Grand Spectacle. Sk Sketch. 

Historical Comedy. Spec Spectacle. 

Haymarket. T Tragedy. 

Hawkins's Origin of T. C Tragi-Com. 

fjbe English Drama. T.C. O.P.F. Tragi-Comi Operatical 

Pastoral Farce« 
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ADA 

A. R. Gent.— Hiesd initials we 
■€nd prefixed to a dramatic piece 
entitled 

The VaHant Wekhman, Tragi- 

.Comedy. 

None of the writers give any 
account of this author^ nor even 

» hint at his name; yet we cannot 
help venturing one conjecture in 

• regard to him $ which is, that we 
think it not improbable to have 
been Mr. Robert Armin, author of 
a comedy called Ttu History of the 
Tw9 Maids of More Clacke: there 
being some i^semblance in the 
manner aod style of the two titles^ 
and the difference of only six years 
in their dates i the last*named piece 
Imviiig been published in the year 
16O9, and this before us, in l6l5. 
Adams, George^ M. A. — This 
gentleman was some time Fellow 
of St. John's College^ Cambridge; 

B. A. 1739; M. A, 1735. He 
translated the following piays of 
Sophodea^ printed in Svo. 2 vols. 
1729 s 

'1. Ajax^ 

2. Electra. 

3. (Edipus Tyrimnus. 

4. An^^iqme. 

5. CEkUpus CoioneuSi 

6. Trachinia. 

7. PhilocMes* 

VOL. I. 
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He also wrote 

The Heathen Martyr ; or. The 
Death of Socrates* Hist. Trag« 
4to. 174^, 

Ajoamson^ Jork. Of this gen- 
tleman^ we can only state> that 
he is the translator^ from the Por« 
tuguese language,^ of 

Dona Ignez de Castro. Trag. 
12mo. 1603. 

AdDINOTON; Sift WlLi.ZAM» 

was for many years chief magis- 
trate of the Public Office, Bow 
Street ; and published^ in 1775, a 
very useful work, called -^^n^^Wd^- 
meni of Penal Statutes, of which 
several improved editions have 
since appeared. Sir William re- 
tired from office a iew years ago, 
but is still living. He claims a 
place in the present work on ac- 
count of the following piece, which 
has sometimes been erroneously 
ascribed to Hugh Kelly : 

The Prince of Agra. T. 1 774. 
Not printed, 

Addison, Joseph. This very 
great ornament to the age he 
lived in, his own country in parti* 
cular, and to the cause of polite li- 
terature in general, was son of the 
Rev. Dr. Launcelot Addison, who 
afterwards becstme Dean of Litch- 
field and Coventry, bcit> at the time 
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'of this *8oti*ibnrth> Irds rector of encoangement for him to to 
Milestone near Ambresbory^Wihs) do« aod an indalgence to an in* 
at which place thesubjectof oar pre- clination for travel^ which abowed 
aeot consideration received bis vital itself in Mr. Addison^ procoied 
breath>onthelsidayofMa7l672. him an aoniml pessioo of 3O0L 
He was very early sent to school to from the crown, to enable him 
Ambresbury, being pat ander the to make the toor of France and 
4»re of the Rev. Mr. Naish, then Italy. 

master of that school I from thence. On this toor then he set oat at 
as soon as he had received the first the latter end of the year l6gg, 
rudiments of literature, he was re- and did bis country great honour hj 
moved to Salisbury school, taught his extraordinary abilities ; reodv- 
by the Rev. Mr. Taylor, and after ing in his turn every mark of 
that to the Charterhouse, where esteem that could be shown to a 
he was under che tuition of the man of exalted genius, partica- 
leamed Dr. Ellis. Here he first larly from M. Boileau, the fiunoos 
contracted an intimacy with Mr. French poet, and the Abb6 Sal* 
Steele, afterwards Sir Richard, vini, professor of the Greek tonguf 
which continued almost till his in the university of Florence j tbt 
death. At about fifteen years of former of whom declared, that he 
age he was entered of Queen's first conceived an opinion of tfat 
College, Oxford} and, in about English genius for poetry finom 
two years afterwards, throi^h the Mr. Addison*s Latin poems print- 
interest of Dr. Lancaster, president ed in the Musnc Jnglicaii€9 ^ and 
of Magdalen, elected into that the latter translated into diiegaot 
college, and admitted to the d^- Italian verse, his Epistdary F&sm 
grees* of bachelor and roaster of to Lord Halifax, which is esteem* 
arts. ed a masterpiece in its kind* 

While he was at the university. In the year 1702, as he was 
he was repeatedly solicited by his about to return home, he was in* 
j&iher and other friends to enter formed, from his fi-iends in Eng- 
into holy orders, which, although land, by letter, that Kin^ Williara 
from his extreme modesty and na- intended him the post of secretaiy 
tural diffidence, he woidd gladly to attend the army under Prince 
have declined, yet, in compliance Eugene in Italy. This was ta 
ivith his fiather's desires, be was office that would have been ex* 
once very near concluding on ; tretoely acceptable to Mr. Addi- 
When having, through Mr. Con- son$ but His Majesty's death, 
greve's roeaus, become a great fa- which happened before he could 
vourite with that universal patron get his appointment, put a stop 
o^ poetry and the polite arts, the to that, together with his pensioOi 
famous Lord Halifax, that noble- This news canie to him at Gieneva; 
man, who had frequently regretted he therefore chose to make the 
that so few men of liberal educa- tour of Germany in his way home, 
tion and great abilities applied and at Vienna composed his Trea- 
themselves to affairs of public tise on MedaU, which however 
business, la which their country did not make its appearance till 
might reap the advantage of their after his death, 
talents, earnestly persuaded him to A different set of ministers CO0- 
lay aside tills design, and, as an ing to the management of ^^ 
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in the beginning of Queen Anne*8 
teigja, and consequently the inte- 
rest of Mr. Addison's friends being 
considerably weakened, he con ti- 
nned unemployed and in obscu- 
rity till 1704; when an accident 
called him again into notice. 

The amazing victory gained by 
the great Duke of Marlborough at 
Blenheim, exciting a desire in 
the Earl of Godolphin, then Lord 
•High Treasurer, to have it cele- 
brated in verse. Lord Halifax, to 
whom that nobleman, had com- 
municated this his wish, recom- 
mended Mr. Addison to him, as 
the only person who was likely to 
execute such a task in a manner 
adequate to the subject : in which 
he succeeded so happily, that when 
the poem he wrote, viz. The Cam* 
pcdgn, was finished no further than 
to the celebrated simile of the 
angel, the Lord High Treasurer 
was so delighted with it, that he 
immediately presented the author 
with the place of one of the com- 
missioners of appeals in the Excise, 
in the room of Mr. Locke, then 
lately deceased. 

In the year 1705, he attended 
I/>rd Halifax to Hanover 5 and in 
the succeeding year was appoint- 
ed under-secretary to Sir Charles 
Hedges, then Secretary of State ; 
nor did he lose this post on the 
lemoval of Sir Charles; the Earl 
of Sunderland, who succeeded to 
that gentleman, willingly conti- 
nning Mr. Addison as his under- 
secretary.' 

In 1709, liOrd Wharton, being 
appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, nominated our author secre- 
^ry for that kingdoip ; the Queen 
at the same time bestowing on 
bim also the post of keeper of the 
i^cords in Ireland. But when, in 
tlie latter end df Her Majeaty'9 
'^gOi the ministzjr was ag^ 
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changed, and Mr. Addison ex<* 
pected no further employment, be 
gladly submitted to a retirementi 
wherein he had formed a design, 
which it is much to be regretted 
that he never had in his power to 
put in execution ; viz. the com* 
piling of a Dictionary, to fix the 
standard of the English language, 
upon the same kind of plan with 
the famous Diuionario della Cruscd 
pi the Italians ; a work in no lan- 
guage so much wanted as in our 
own, and which, from so mas- 
terly, so elegant, and so correct a 
pen as this gentleman's, could not 
have failed being executed to the 
greatest degree of perfection. We 
have, however, the less reason id 
lament this loss, as the same de» 
sign has since been carried on, and 
brought to a maturity that reflects 
the highest honour on our country 
in general; and its author in parti- 
cular; nor, after this character, 
can we, we think, have need to 
enter into a further explanation, or 
even hint that we mean Dr. Samuel 
Johnson's Dictionary of the Englisk 
Language, 

What prevented Mr. Addison's 
pursuing this design, was his being 
again called out into public busi- 
ness; tor, on the death of the 
Queen, he was appointed secretary 
to the Lords Justices ; then again, 
Sept. 23, 1714, secretary to Lord. 
Sunderland, as Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland; and, on Lord Sunder- 
land's resignation of the lord lieu- 
tenancy, he was made one of the 
lords commissioners of trade. 

In 17 \Q, he married the Coun- 
tess of Warwick, and in the en- 
suing year was raised to the high 
dignity of one of Her Majesty's 
Principal Secretaries of State. The 
fatigues of this important post be- 
ing toQ much for Mr. Addison*i 
con^titutiouj which was naturalljf 
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iM an cKtraoriUnarj cne> hft wts ulkms of that lore for hit eoootry, 

Tery toon obliged to resign it $ in- which was the oonttanC guide oi 
tendings for the remainder of his all his acttoor. But last of all, 
life^ to parsoe the completion of let as view him as a Cbristian, in 
some literary designs which he had which light he will appear still 
fanned ont : but this he had no more exalted than in any other. 
long time allowed him for the And to thb end nothing perbapa 
tdoing ; an asthma and dropsy^ oc- can more effectuaUy lead as than 
casiooed by drinking strong white the relating an anecdote concern- 
wines^ carrying him oflF the stage ing his death , in the woids of one 
of this world before he could finish of the best men^ as wdl as the best 
any of his schemes. He departed writers, who^ in a pamphlet writ- 
this life at Holland House, near ten almost entirelj to introdoce 
tK.ensington, on the l/tb of June this little story^ spefiks of him m 
17 1 9> having then just entered Into the following manner : 
his 48th year> and left behind him " After a long and manly, baft, 
one only daughter. " vain^ stmggle with his distem* 
As a writer we need say little of " per (says he), he dismissed his 
him ; as the general esteem bis ** physicians, and with tfaetn all 
works were, still are, and ever " hopes of life : bat with his hopes 
must be, held in, '' pleads (as ** of life he dismissed not his coo- 
^' Shakspeare says) like angels, ** cem for the living} but sent fix 
*' trumpeMongu*d/^ in their be- " a youth (Lord Warwick) nearly 
iialf. As a poet, his Cato, in the *' related, and finely accomplished, 
dramatic, and bis Campaign, in '* but not above being the better 
the heroic way, will ever maintain " for good impressions from a dy^* 
a place among the first*rate works " ing friend. He came; bat lift 
of either kind. Yet we cannot help " now glimmering in the socket, 
thinking even these excelled by ** the dying friend was' ailent. — 
the elegance, accuracy, and eleva- *' After a decent and proper paose, 
tion of his prose writings i among *' the youth said. Dear Sir I you 
which, bis papers in the Tatler, ** sent for me: I believe, and I 
Spectator, and Guardian, hold a " hope, that von have some cam^ 
foremost rank, and must continue '' marks', I shall hold them most 
the objects of admiration, so long *' sikcred. May distant ages (pro- 
as the English language retains its ** ceeds this author) not only hear, 
^rity, or any authors who have '* but feel, the reply !— Forcibly 
written in it continue to be read. " grasping the youth's hand, be 
As a man, it is impossible to say ** softly said. See in what peace a 
too much, and it would even ex- " Christian can n^.— He ^x^e 
tend beyond our present limits to '* with difficulty, and soon ex- 
say enough in his praise, as he ** pired.*' The pamphlet horn 
wasineveryrespect truly valuable, which this is quoted ia entitled 
In private life he was amiable, in Conjectures on original Compasiiiom, 
public employment honourable 3 a and, although published anony- 
zealous patriot ; faithful to his mously, was written by the great 
friends, and steadfast to his prin- Dr. Edward Young. Nor caQ%e 
dples; and the noble sentiments with more propriety close oar cha* 
V^hich everywhere breathe through racter of Mr. Edison than wi^ 
hiiCatfk, are no more than ema^ this, rery gentletnaQ*^ 
4 
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on the just-mentioned anecdote, 
when* ^ter telling us that it is to 
this circumstance Mr. Hck^l re- 
fers, where, in his lines on this 
great man's death, he has these 
words : 

" He taught us how to live ; ftnd> oh ! 

too high 
*' A price for knowledge, taught us bow 

to die—" 

thus proceeds Dr. Young : " Had 
'* not this poor plank been thrown 

out, the chief article of his glory 

would probably have been sunk 
** for ever, and late ages had re- 
•'ceived but a fragment of his 
'' fame : a fragment glorious in- 
" deed, for his genius how bright ! 
^' But to commend him for com- 
'* position, though immortal, is 
'' detractioti now, if there our en- 
*' comium ends. Let us look fur- 
** ther to that concluding scene, 
'* which spoke human nature not 
*' unrelated to the Divine. To 
*' that let us pay tlie long and 
" large arrear of our greatly post- 
*' humous applause.** 

A little further he thus termi- 
nates this noble encomium : " If 
" powers were riot wanting, a mo-s 
^' nument more durable than those 
^ of marble should proudly rise, 
*' in this ambitious page, to the 
" new and far nobler Addison, 
" than that which you and . the 
V public have so long and so much 
'^ admired : nor this nation only, 
*' for it is £urope*8 Addison as^ 
*' well as c'.irs ; though Europe 
" knows not half his titles to her 
'' esteem, being as yet unconscious 
'' that the dying Addison far oUt- 
" shines her Addison immortal." 

Having thus given some account 
of the life and death of this great 
man, nothing more remains in this 
place to be done, than to give a list 
of his dcamatic pieces, which were 
the following thr^ ; 
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1 . Sasamond. Op. 4to. 1707* 

2. Cato. Trag. 4to. 1713. 

3. The Drummer, Com. 4to. 

1715-. 

In a new edition of Steele's 
Epistolary Correspmdence, pixhlish^ 
ed by Mr. Nichols in I8O9, Svo. 
is the first act of an anonymous 
tragedy, which is conjectured, up- 
on internal evidence, to have beet^ 
the work of Addison. 

Alabaster, William. This 
author was born at Hadleigh in 
Suffolk, and elected from West- 
minster School to Trinity College^ 
in the university of Cambridge, in 
1583, where he took the degree 
of Master of Arts; and was after- 
wards incorporated of the uni-*; 
versity of Oxford, 7tii of July. 
1592, Wood says, he was the 
rarest poet and Grecian that any 
one age or nation produced. . Ha 
attended the unfortunate Robert, 
Earl of Essex, in his voyage to 
Cadiz, as his chaplain ; but, enter«> 
taining some doubts upon religion, 
he was prevailed upon to declare 
himself a Roman Catholic, and 
wrote a pamphlet to vindicate his 
conduct on the occasion. Be- 
coming disgusted with his new 
friends, however, he changed a 
second time, and returned to the 
church of England. He was made 
prebendary of St. Paul's 9a thedral in 
London, doctor of divinity, and 
rector of Tharfield in Hertford- 
shire. He died about the begins 
ning of April 1640, and was bu-* 
ried by his friend, Nicholas Bacon, 
of 6ray*s Inn, whom he appointed 
his executor. 

He. was the author of several 
works, and one Latin {lay, which 
Dr. Johnson mentions with appro- 
bation in his life of Miltoy ^ see 
p. 7. It was called 

Roxana, Trag. l2mo,. 1632, 
i 3 
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He also published Lericon Peri" 
tagbtton, fol. 1637. 

Aldbbson^ Miss. See Opxe> 
Mes. 

Alexander, William^ Earl 
of Sterling. Th6 family of this 
North British bard was originally 
a branch of the Macdonalds. — 
Alexander Macdonalds their an- 
cestor^ obtained from the family of 
Argyle a grant of the lands of 
Menstry, inClacmananshire, where 
they fixed their residence^ and took 
their surnames from the Christian 
name of their predecessor. Our 
author was born in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth ; and^ during the 
minority of James VI. of Scotland^ 
be gave early specimens of a rising 
genius^ and much improved the 
£oe parts he had from nature, by 
a very polite and extensive educa- 
tion. He first travelled abroad as 
tutor to the Earl of Argyle ; and, 
after his rtturn, being happy in so 
great a patron as the Earl^ he was 
caressed by persons of the first 
ifashion, while be yet moved in the 
sphere of a private gentleman. — 
Mr. Alexander, having a strong 
propensity to poetiy, declined eu* 
tering upon any public employ- 
ment for some years, and dedicated 
all his time to the study of the an- 
cient poets, upon whom he formed 
his taste. Althofugh King James 
had but few regal qualities, yet he 
certainly was an encourager of 
learned men . Accordingly, he soon 
took Mr. Alexander into his fa- 
vour, and accepted the poems 
our author presented to him with 
the most condescending marks of 
esteem. In the year 1614, he 
created him a knight, and gave 
bim the place of master of the rcr 
quests. Cliarles I. also bestowed 
on^ him great marks of the royal 
l^avour, and made him secretary of 
4tate for the Scotch affairs^ io ^lac^ 
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of the Earl of Haddington, aad a 
peer, by the title of Viscount 
Sterling ; soon after which he raises} 
biro to the dignity of an Earl, by 
letters patent, dated H June l633, 
upon the solemnity of His Ma- 
jesty's coronation, at the palace of 
Holyrood House, in Ediobai^h. 
His Lordship enjoyed the place of 
secretary, with the most unble- 
mished reputation, for the space 
of fifteen years, even to his death, 
which happened on the 12th of 
February 1640. 

His Lordship*8 dramatic pieces 
are, 

1. Barm. Trag. 4to. 1603. 

2. Croesus, Trag. 4to. l604. 

3. Julius Ccesar. Trag. 4to. 
1604. 

4. The AUxandrcean TragedUm 
4to. 1605. 

His works were pubUshed in 
folio, 1637. 

Allbn> — — , To a gentle- 
man of this name are ascribed the 
ibllowing dramatic pieces: 

1. Hymen. Int. 1764. N.P. 

2. Hezekiah, S. D. 8vo. •179a. 
Allingham, John Tilx.. This 

^eatleman Is the son of a w-ineT 
merchant in the city of London, 
and was brought up to the pro- 
fession of the law : but he is 
chiefly known to the public as at, 
dramatist, and that a v^ry success- 
ful one. The following is a list of 
his productions in this way : 

1. F4)rtune's Frolic. Farce. 8vp. 

J799. 

2. *Tis all aFafce. F; 8vp, 
1800. 

3. Marriage Promise. C. Svo. 
1S03. 

4. Mrs. Wiggins. Com. Piece. 
Svo. J 803. 

5. Hearts of Oak. G. 8vo«18(H. 

6. Romantic Lover. C.lBOG.iiJP, 

7. TAe fVeathercock. F. 8vo! 
I8O6. 
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9. WhoWinsP M. P. 180S. Sbaw;- and distinguished himself 
Kot printed. by his application to literatare and 

Q.Independence, Com. I8O9. the fine arts. At the age of eigh* 
Not printed. teen or nineteen^ be was appoint- 
To him has also been ascribed, ed a lieutenant in the Berkshire 

10. Transfomiatum, Mus. F. militia^ on the first calling out of 
1810. Not printed. that body $ and he remained in 

Amphlbtt, . A resident the regiment till it was disembp* 

at Wolverhampton $ at the theatre died. He .married Miss Ai¥ic 

in which town the following dra- Penrose, daughter of the Rev. 

matic piece of his was performed : Mr. Penrose, rector of Newbmyj^ 

The Astronomer. F. 1802. by whom he had three children* 

Anorbws, Miles Peteh. This Mr. Andrews was author of seve- 

gentleaian is a living author, Mem- ral publications; among others^ 

ber of Parliament for Bewdley, the following: Anecdotes, ancient 

and a dealer in gunpowder 5 but and modem, with Observations, 

his works (which are as follow), 1789 ; A History of Great Britain, 

in their e£foct, by no means re* connected with the Chronology of 

^embie so active a composition, Europe, 1795; Continuation of 

being utterly deficient in point of Henry's History of Great Britain, 

force and splendour : His claim to a pkce in this work 

1. The Election, Mus. Int. 8vo. is founded on the following piece: 
1774. The Inquisitor. T. 8vo. 1798. 

2. The Conjuror, Farce. 1774. Assisted by H. J. Pye, Esq. poet- 
Not printed. laureate. 

3. Selphegory or, Th^ Wishes, Mr. Andrews, who was one of 
Qom. Op. 1778. N. P.' Ae magistrates of the police ofiice, 

4. Summer Amusement ; or. An Queen Square, Westminster, died 
Adventure at Margate. Com. Op. Aug. 6, 1797. 

XT79^ This was written in con- Anspach, Margravine of. 

junction with Mf. Miles. N. P. This lady, who is much celebrated 

5. Fire and Water, Bal. Op, for her gaiety, wit, and talents, 
' 9VO.1780. w the youngest daughter of Au^- 

6. Dissipation. C. 8vo. 178I. gustus. Earl of Berkeley, and born 

7. The Baron Kinkvervankots^ in December 175O. At little morp 
dorsprakengatcftdem. M* C. 8vo. than sixteen, she married William^ 
178 1. late Lord Craven, by whom she 

8. The Best Bidder, F. 1782. had seven children 3 and his Lord-' 
Not printed. " ship dying in Sept. 1791> she mar- 

9. Reparation. C. 8vo. 1784. ried, at Lisbon, the Margrave of 

10. Beifer Late than Never. C. Anspach and Bareith ; who soon 
9vo. N. D. [1790.] after, having no issue by his former 

11. Mysteries of tlie Castle, kdy, sold his margraviate in Jan. 
p. T. 8vo, 1795. 1792, for a large pension for life, 

ANORSWS,JAifBsPETiT,F.S.A. to his nearest male heir, the then 

was the younger son of Joseph King of Prussia, and settled ifi 

Andrews, £sq. of Shaw House, England. TheMargrave died Jan. 

9ear Newbury, Berks; was edit- 5; 1806. The Margravine pub- 

cated by a private tutor, the lished in 4to. 1789, A Journcit 

Ilcv. Mr. ^$att^ewsi' rector of through thct Crimea tQ Con^tafiif^ 

54 



|Hf Ze fbi a Series ^f LetUfs, 
which are highly entertaining). Sho 
\a& also prodpced the fc^owing 
dramatic piecea : 

1. The Samnamhuie. l2mo» 
1778. 

2. The Mmaiwrt Fktvre. C» 
&VO. 1781. 

3. The Silver Temkard. M. F. 
1781. N. P. 

4. The Orcadian PasioraL Mtts. 
J>iece. 1782. N. P- 

^. The Statue Feast P. 1782. 
N. P. 

6. rA€ Yorkshire Ghost. Com. 
1794. N.P. 

7. Princess of Georgia. Op. 
1799. N.P. 

8. Pui^ in Boots. Pant. 1799. 

9. Nourjod. D.P. 1803. N.P. 

10. ZfOve m a Convent. Cojx^. 
1805. N.P. 

Armik^ Robbrt. This author 
was an actor at the Globe« Black 
Friars,' and was living in l6ll« 
aome veraes having been addressed 
to him in that jear by John Dd* 
vies, of Hereford; from which he 
appears to have occasionally per? 
formed the part of the Fool, or 
jplown, in Shak.speare-s plays. 

In Xarleton-s Jests it is said^ that 
he wfis an apprentice at first to a 
goldsmith in Lombard Street,, and 
that going to a tavern in Grace- 
church Street, to dun the keeper 
thereof, who was a debtor to his 
master, Tarleton, who of the 
jnaster of that tavern was now 
only a lodger in it, saw spi^e yerse^ 
written by Armin on the wainscot 
ppoii his master's said debtor, 
whose name was Charles Tarleton, 
and liked them so well, that he 
Vrote others under them, prophe- 
fying, that as he was, so Armin 
fhpuld be ; therefore called him bts 
adopted son, to wear the clown's 
«fcN^ alter him. And so it fell out ; 
|ipf the ^oy was so pleased with 
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whitTarleton had written of bkn, 
so respected his person, so lacor 
quented his plays, and so learned 
his humour and roanoers, tbat^ 
from bis private practice, he came 
to public playing his parts; and 
was in great repute for the aame 
all the former part of King Jwcacs\ 
leign. 

He was the author of 

The Two Maids of More Ciocie. 
Hist. 4to. 1609. 

He likewise wrote a book called 
ji Nest of Ninnies, smphu of them'. 
selves, with Compounds, I60B: 
and at Stationers' Hall wa« enter- 
ei, in the same year, *' a book 
"called Phas^tasm, ihe liaiien 
" Toyhr, and his Boy, made hj 
*' Mr. Armin, oervant to (lis Iffa* 
" jesty.*' We have in another place 
ventured a surmise ip regard to his 
having been the author of psm 
dramatic piece> from the corre-> 
spondence of the prefixed initials. 
(See page 1, A.R.) There was 
published, in the year 16CM> .a 
pamphlet entitled ji Discourse of 
EUxabelh Armin, who, with some 
4)ther Complices, attempted tQ poir, 
sQu her Husband. 

Wbetlier this anepdote ka^ any 
reference to our author we cannot 
pretend to affirm j but think it by 
no means improbable, from the 
.correspondence pf the date with 
the time in which he flourished. 

Abmstrong, Dr.John. This 
gentleman was born at Castleton, 
in Roxburghshire, in Scotland, 
about 1;^ J Qnd, after a liberal 
education, deyoted himself to t^ 
study of physic; in which, though 
he was esteemed to have made ^ 
considerable proficiency, he never 
arrived at much practice. He, 
.liqwev^r, was appointed phystci^ 
to theK-ing's army; a pbs^ whicfai, 
yrp believe, he held at his deatl^ 
His works have great it)eqQalitieflii . 
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some 0f them beiDg possessed of an eqclf perioct of Ufe« i»«s jpul lo» 
every requisite to be sought after the study of the kw; a professlOft 
in- the most perfect composition^ equally ioc^nsistent with hk g0» 



while others can hardly \fe cpn- 
■sidered as superior to the produc- 
tions of mediocrity itself. Hia 
4rt of preserving Health, a poein« 
is his best, perforipancei and will 
transmit his naipe to posterity, as 
one of the $rst English writers. 
He died in Scgjtember 1779- 

In the year 1770> two vqlatnea 
of Miscellanies were printed^ in 
which is included 

The Ferced Marriage, Trag. 
written in 1754. 

Ahne, Da. Thomas Augvs* 



nius and inclioatioQ^ and wbick 
natorally led him into scegoes tit 
gaiety. He accordingly ne^ectid 
that dryBtudyi and, haWnf pri* 
vately procured an old violin, Cbttf 
i^on Litileton was left unmoJeated 
on the shelf, while be stole to « 
garret with necessary caution, and 
there indulged t;he natural pro* 
pensity of his mind * By this mod^ 
of ap^icatioQ^ and probably witb* 
put the assistance of a master, b» 
soon acquired such facility of exe* 
cutioB, as to play in a iNmd with 



TiifB, w^s bom on the 28th of regularity and judgment. His fa« 

l^lay 1710. His father, Mr. Ame, their had never received the least 

an eminent upholsterer, in King intimation of bis strong propen- 

Street, Covent Garden, is the per- sity to music 5 and, being acci- 



sou supposed te have been in- 
tended by Addison, in his cele- 
brated character of the Politician, 
io the 155th and l60th numbers 



dentally invited to a concert, in 
which the young lawyer bore $.' 
part, he was exceedingly surprised 
to see him seated among tlie per* 



of The Tailer. He was probably formers, in full glory. The soa> 
also the same who perished so being called upon for an explanar 



deplorably in the Fleet Prison: for, 
In The Taiferj, he is not only men- 
tioned as a bankrupt, but, in a 
report read in the House of Com- 



tion, candidly revealed the whole 
progress of his new acquisition; 
and gave suph satisfactory reasons 
for his conduct, that his lather at 



mons, an the 2d of March 1728, last consented to his relinquishii^ 

it appears, that a Mr. Edward the study of the law for that of 

Ame, upholsterer, being in the tap- music, though the former bad cost 

room of that prison, was suddemly iiim a' very considerable sum* 

seized, without the. least provoca- The youth, being thus emanci- 

tioD, and forced into a damp, nau- pated from a pursuit so irksome 



seoQs, and unwbolesoime dungeon, 
withqut fire or covering ; where, 
through excessive cruelty for thci 
space of six weeks, he lost his 
a&nses, and died*.—- His son, at 



* On the Report of this Committee, 
John Huggins, the warden of the Fleet, 
was tried for murder> bat acquitted. 
James Barnes, his agent, by whom this 
outrage was committed, fled, and wa^ 
never tried. However, the Lord Chicif 
Justice Raymond was of opinion, that, 
had^iieeo on hh uiti, sad 4lM (MS 



to his feelings^ placed hin^self un« 

proved «|sinst bim> '\^. wpdd tmdoubt* 
cdly have been toiind gwilty of murder, 
having certainly exceeded bis duty, and 
been guilty of a breaoh of that trust, 
which the law reposed in him> and be^ 
ioi; theiefore answerable for all conse;' 
guences. Various other cruelties, ezer^ 
cised by these wretches, gave rise to this 
Committee, which the humane Thomsoa 
has celebrated in his Hunter, line 359 
to 388 : 

" And here -can I form ^ ftntioak 
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der the tditioD of Festin^ an ex- 
cellent performer on the violin; 
and applied himself to the science 
with such assidaify^ that he soon 
fivalled the eminent abilities of his 
master. The saperiority of his 
ezecution> and the rank he was 
likely one day to hold in the mu- 
sical world, recommended him to 
a familiar intercourse with Fafi- 
nellij Senesino, Geminiani, and 
the other great Italian contempo- 
fary musicians, through whose 
sneaifs he obtained free access to 
the King's Theatre ; where> by a 
constant and studious attendance, 
be acquired that perfection of taste 
in performance and compositiouj 
which so highly distinguished him. 

The first regular engagement 
into which Mr. Arne entered, as 
a public performer, was that of 
leader of the band at the Theatre 
Ro3ral in Drury Lane. In this si* 
tuation he was distinguished for 
several years 3 and the excellence 
of his performance would alone 
have been sufficient to immortal- 
ize his natne, had he never been 
known as a composer. 

jf^t the early age of eighteen, 
Mr. Arne produced the opera of 
Rosamond 5 but was not very suc- 
cessful in this first attetnpt, the 
performance being but little re- 
lished by the public. Soon after, 
he set to music Alfred^ a masqu^ 
written, in conjunction i by Thom- 
son and Mallet, for His Royal 
Highness Frederic, Prince of Wales. 
This was performed on the 1st of 
August 1740, in the gardens of 
Clieftlenrtn commemoration of the 
accession of George I. and in bo- 
pour of the birth-day of the Prin- 
cess of Brunswick 5 the Prince and 
princess of Wales, with their whole 
courtj being present at the repre- 
•entat^R. The ipioliitable masque 
ff CmMS, as altered.£rgin Milton^ 



and adapted for the stage bj Dr. 
Dalton, which was the next in sue* 
cession, esubliahed Mr. Anie's 
fame on a solid basis. Nothing, 
indeed, can be conceived more 
perfect than the rich vein of har« 
meny contained in the first dow 
movement of the ofverture; nor 
are the successive symphonies, 
airs, and chorusses, io^iior in 
point of merit, or less worthy cf 
admiration. 

• It would be an endless taak to 
point out the several beauties in 
this great master's various compo- 
sitions} and, indeed, the pradoc* 
tions themselves are so well known, 
that any particular panegyric on 
them will be unnecessary^ when 
we have just mentioned their re- 
spective titles. 

Among these are, the opera of 
Eliza, Thomas and Salfy, the 
masque of Britannia, the song^ in 
As You Like It and The Merchant 
of Fenice, The Arcadian Nuptials, 
King Arthur, Elfrida, Caraciacmsj^ 
Artaxerxes, The Guardian On/- 
untied, and The Rose (the three 
last of which were written, as 
well as composed, by Dr. Ame) ; 
4iot to mention the almost innu-i 
merable cantatas, songs, catches, 
and glees, sung at the several places 
of public resort, and published in 
collections under various titles. His 
songs in The Lyric Harmontf dis- 
play most exquisite taste, and are 
deemed the standards (rf* the tru« 
genuine English ballad. 

-In the oratorio style, I>r, Ama 
composed The Sacrifice, or. Death 
of Ahel; Judith-, and Alfred the 
Qrcat. His last comp^ition wa$ 
Caractacus, 

The degree of Doctor of Mtts^ 
was conferred on Mr. Ame, by the 
university of Oxford, July 6, 1 7595 
on which occasion he composed 
aa advussiQu ode^ which is not }% 
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print. In the 26th year of his age 
htt married Miss Cecilia Young, 
a pupil of Greminiabiy and a fa- 
vourite singer of those times, 
. The following anecdote of Dr. 
Arne is curious and interesting. 
Daring his resicfence at Ditton, 
near Hampton Court, he received 
a visit, from Mr. Garrick, chieBy 
with a view of hearing Miss Brent, 
whose taste the Doctor had culti- 
vated with uncommon pains, and 
on whose vocal powers he justly 
set a very high value. Garrick 
leadilj acquiesced in her superior 
merit ; but at the same time told 
the Doctor, that all his geese were 
swans. " Tommy (said he, in 
^f his usual familiar way), . you 
'^ should consider that music is, 
^' at best, bat pickle to my coast* 

<* beef.'*— *' By j, Davy (re- 

^' plied the Doctor, in a strain of 
** equal jocularity), your beef 
*' shall be well pickled before I 
" have donte." "Miss Brent accord- 
ingly made her first appearance at 
Covent Garden in The Beggar^s 
Opera } which was repeated with 
such success through the whole 
season, that the Drory (>ane htmse 
was ,nea^ly deserted, except on 
those nights when Garrick himself 
performed. His exertions to re- 
trieve his honour and interests on 
-this occasion proved a considerable 
jJDjur)r tb his health, and furnished 
the real can$e of his journey to ' 
Italy; rn cohipany with Mrs. Ccar- 
rick. At his return^ he even 
found himself obliged to gratify 
the public taste, by pickling his 
toast-beef after Dr. Anie's me- 
thod; for which purpose h^ en« 
gaged Miss Wright (afterwards 
taarried to Mr. Michael. Arne), 
as the only rival who could be op- 
posed to ll(Kss Brent \^\th suc^ 
tess, . . 



Dr. Arne died on the 5th of 
March 177B, of a spasm on hit 
lungs } retaining his faculties to 
the last moment of his existence. 
He had originally been instructed 
in the principles of the Romish 
church : these, however, he bad 
for many years wholly neglected^ 
as inconsistent with a life of ease 
and gallantry, in which he in- 
dulged to the full extent of his 
purse and constitution. In his 
last stage, the dormant seeds of 
early maxims and prejudices (as 
is nsualiy the ca$e) revived in bis 
bosom, too strong to be checked, 
or perhaps discriminated, by sound 
reason. The complicated train of 
doubts, hopes, and fears, operated 
so forcibly ot theDoctor's feelings^ 
at this awful period, that a priest 
was sent for^ by whom he was 
soon awed into a state of most sub- 
missive repentance. In thus x«<* 
newing the duties of the Christian, 
those of his professional Hne ivere 
not forgotten; for about an hour 
belbre his death he sung an 
harmonious Hallelnja ; a flight of 
fancy, calculated, as it were, t^ 
usher him into the other world. * 

Though possessed of abilities 
which seemed to promise him both 
fortune and reputation, he was 
always in narrow circumstances; 
to which an unbounded attach- 
ment to the fiair sex might a good 
deal contribute. He was author 
^ the following pieces : 
, ^'i, jkUuterxes. Qp. 8vo, 176I. 

2. The Guardian Outwitted, ^« 
Op. 8vo. 1264, 

3. The Rose. Com. Op. . ^ow 
1?;3. 

4. The Contest ff Beauty aml^ 
Virtue. M. 4to; 177a. 

5. ji Pasticdd. 4to. 1778. 

6. Phmhe 9t Qdswrt. Op. 4to, 
1776. ^ 
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Dr. jkroe vis the anppofcd ao« 
tbor also of, 

7. The Cooper, M. EDt. 6ro. 
1772. 

8. Dtm Saverio. M. D. 4to. 
1760. 

Amvold, C0HKELIU8. Of this 
imtbor we can learn no particolars, 
ooept that we are told he was at 
one time one of the nshers of 
Merchant Tajlon* School. But 
diis seems not to have very natu* 
lalljled to his ultimate station; 
fer in the latter part of his life he 
was beadle of the Distillers* Corn- 
pmjr. In a volume of Pooms» 
pubiishad in 1757» in 4to. is a 
plaf by him called 

(kman, Trag. 

ARMOLDt ■■ " . Author of 

The Secret, or Nothing. Dr, 
flece. 1807« N. P. 

Arwolo, Samuel James. This 
mitleman is the son of the late 
S)r. Arnold, of musical celebrity, 
ml is nuifried to a dac^hter of 
Mr.Ffe, the poet-laureate. He 
is a proprietor of an establishment 
St the Lyceum for the perform* 
goceof English Operas in the sum* 
sner season ; and^ besides a novel, 
ia three volumes, 179^, called The 
Creole^ or Haunted bland, has 
inroduced the following dramatic 
piecef : 

1. Auld Robin Gray. M. Eat. 
ftvo. 1794. 

% Who pays the Rechoniwf. 
M. E. 1795. N. P. '.^- ' 

' 3. Shipwreck. Com. Op. 8\ .^ 

1796. 

4. Irish Legacy. M.F. 1797- 

N.P. 

5. Veteran Tar. C. Op. 8vo. 

6. FouH Deeds will rise. M. D. 
^vo. 1604. 

7. Prior (^mm. C. Svo. 1605 
(pb conjunction with ^r. Pyc)., 
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8. VpaUNighi. CO. 18(9. 
N.P. 

9* Britain's Jubilee. M. Pieoa. 
I8O9. N.P. 

10. Mam and Wife. C. 8vo. 

I8Q9. 

11. The Maniac. S.C.0. 18ia 
N, P. 

12. Phis! MeLDr.Op. 18ia 
N. P- 

Akeowsmitb, Ma. This gen- 
tleman was of Cambridge, and 
had the degree of Master of Arts, 
Langbaine alone informs n», that 
to him was ascribed a play, which, 
however^ was pabliahcd aoooy* 
moDsly, entitled 

The Beformatim. C. 4to. 1673. 

Artrvs, J. was a pbyer of 
eminence in the charaoters of old 
men, and for several years per- 
formed at Covent Garden Theati?< 
He afterwards became manager of 
the playhouse at Bath, and died 
Aprils, 1772. 

About the year 1754, was acte4 
at Covent Garden, for his benefit, 
a ballad opera, written, a^ he said, 
by himself, and which had beea 
acted at the same theatre, and 
printed in 1738. It was called 
( The Lucky Discovery ^ or, Tht 
Tanner of York. 8vo. 

- Ashb, NiCHOLiis. We take 
this writer to be a r^ident of lie* 
land; his only dramatic piece 
fcaving been printed in Dublifl* 
<viz. 

- Panthea, Trag. 12mo. 1809. 
AsHTON, Robert. This aa* 

thor was of the kingdom of Ire^ 
land, and wrote ooe play, wbicii* 
froci a passage in the £pilogue> 
appears to have been product ifi 
^e year 1727. It is called 

The Battle ofjiughrim 5 or,'rfc 
Tail of Monsieur Si. Ruth. Tfsg. 
Printed several times*, in Dublio* 

AsriNWALL,' Stakhope. a 
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gentleman of both itiesm names; Uvix:^, knA travdaidg ifi 6om« pari 

we are inforEQedy i^raa private cf the kingdom. 

aecreCaiy to £ari Harcomt while He is the author of 

ambassador to the Gonvt of 1. Love in a Hurry, Com. ITOg* 

France. He died at Paris the * ^. PaHora ; or. The Coy Sh^ 

IJxh of January 177^9 and pro-» herdess. Op. 8vo. 1712. 

bably was the sanse person who And very probably, under the 

published one tragedy, done, as fictitious name of Matthew Med* 

the title-page declares, from the ley, of 

French of Comeilie, called 3. The Foots Opera. 8vo. 2731. 

Rodogune f or. The Biual BrO' ^ Astok, Waltsa. This author 

ihers, Bvo. 1 7^ • is only known as the writer of ooa 

Aston, Anthony, common^ piece, which was forbidden to be 

ly called Tony Aston, was the son represented, called, 

of a gentleman who had formerly The Restoration of King Charter 

been master of the Plea Office, in the S^ectmd) or. The Life and Death 

the King's Bench. He was bred qf Oliver Cromwell. Bal. Op. 6va, 

an attorn^ ; but having a smat- 1733. 

tering of humour, he leit the study Atki nson, Joseph. That 

of the law for the stage. He play- gentleman is a native of Ireland, 

ed on all the theatres in London, and an officer in the army, and. 

but never long in any of them, has written the following dramalic 

being of too flighty a disposition pieces : 

to settle anywhere. His way of 1. Mutual Deception. Com.Bv 0^ 

living was peculiar to himself and 1785. 

family ; resorting to the principal 2. Match for a Widow, Coi tu 

cities and towns in England with Op. 8vo. 178S. 

his Medley, as he called it, which 3. Love in a Blaxe. Com. Op;- 

was composed of some capital 12mo. 1800. 

scenes of humour out of the most Aubeat, Mrs. To a lady cif 

celebrated plays. His company this name has been ascribed, 

eonsisted only of himself, his wife. Harlequin Ifydaspes. Mock Op« 

and son; and between every scene 8vo. 1719* 

a song or dialogue of his own Aubin, Mrs. was author of 

composing was sung or performed. The Me^ry Masquer adeff^, Ck)m* 

to fill up the interval. He pre- 8vo. 1730. 

tended a right to every town he Averat, Robert. Th'is wri* 

entered ^ and whenever another ter is totally unknown. Ti lere is» 

company interfered with him, he however, .in print by hi m oimi 

was very attentive and dexterous in dramatic performance, caviled, 

laying them under contribution. Britannia and the Gods iriCimaf^ 

In 1735, he petitioned the House cil. Dram. Piece. 4to. 1.756, 

of Commons to be heard against Ayre, William. Of this 

the bill then pending for regula-* gentleman we know nothing mors 

ting the atage, and was pe»nitted uian that he has fav ciured the 

todelivera ludicrous speech, which public with a translaticvi of that 

was afterwards published, in folio,, celebrated dramatic pi istoral of 

173s. Chetwood, in his History Tasso, called,- 

ojT the Stage, printed 1749, ima- Amintas. 8vo* N. D*. [1 737.3 

i;iDes that our author was then and also with that of -.in Italian 
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tngpAy, the original text of which 
he has printed page by page with 
his translation^ entitled, 
Merape. &vo. 1740. 
. Aykbs, James. This author 
is mentioned no where but in The 
British Theatre, where he is said 
to be a native of Ireland. He has 
written two dramatic pieces, en* 
titled, 

1. Sancho ai Court, Opera- 
Comedy. 8vo. Ij4t2. 

2. The Kiss accepted and re- 
iumed. Operetta. 1744. Not 
printed. 

AyscouoBj Gbokob Edward. 
This gentleman was son of Dr. 
Francis Ayscougb, Dean of Bris* 
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id, by a tkter of the first Lord 
Lyttdton. He was brought ap in 
the army, tnd for some time had 
a commission in the guards. A bad 
state of health compelled him 
to relinquish his professioo, and 
obliged him to travel into Italy. 
His disorder was not relieved by 
these measures, he continued lin* 
gering fer seme time, and in the 
end died on the 14th day of 
October I7?g» He was the pub- 
lisher of the Miscellaneous >Vorks 
of his uncle Lord Lytteltoa, and 
wrote some account of his own 
travels. He was the author of one 
play, called, 

Semiramis. Trag. Sro. 177<5. 
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S. G. These initials are affixed 
to a play, called 

Love the Leveller, 4to. 1704. 

B. H. H. These we find annex- 
ed to 

The Worlds Idol. Com. from 
the Greek. 6vo. iQsg. 

B. W. This author is mention- 
ed by the above initials, which 
are prefixed to a little piece never 
acted, but printed by Uie title of 

The Juror, Farce. 8vo. 
This piece was published in 17 18. 

Bacon, Dr. Phanubl, a native 
of Reading. He was of Magdalen 
College, Oxford; took the degree 
of M. A. April 17, 1722; B. D. 
April 29, 1731 5 and of D.D. Dec. 
9, 1735. He was vicar of Bram- 
ber^ in Sussex^ and rector of Bal- 
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den, in Oxfordshire, where he 
died in January 1783, in his 83d 
year. He was possessed of ex- 
quisite humour, with a strong in- 
clination for punning. The Kite, 
a poem, was published by hiai in 
1719i and may be seen in The 
Gentleman'' s Magazine, for 1758. 
He wrote also five dramatic per* 
formances, viz. 

1. The Taxes. D.E. 8vo. 1757^ 

2. Tfie Insignificants. C. Svo. 
1757. 

3. The Tryal of the Time-killers. 
C. Svo. 1757. 

4. The Moral Quack, D.S. Svo. 
1757. 

5. The Oculist, D.E. Svo. 1757* 
These were afterwards collectc4 

in a Volume, and entitled^ Hu* 
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in 177s. Her brother is Matthew 
BaiUie, M. D. and F. R. S. ' - 

Miss Baillie has published ■ *^ A 
*' S^s of Plays,'' in two 8vo. 
volumes^ *' in which it has been 
*' attempted to delineate t)ie 

stronger passions of the mind; 

each passion being the subject 

of a tragedy and a comedy." She 
has also published a volume of 
*' Miscellaneous Plays" Her ta- 
lents for dramatic writing are of a 
superior kind; but it is in the 
composition of tragedy that she 
shines with the greatest splendour, 
Aistroiig conception of character, 
aiji accurate delineation o£ the va* 
rM>us feelings and passions, vivid 
ibiagery, and a great command of 
poetical diction, strongly charac* 
terize her tragic efforts. Her co- 
medy, though above mediocrity, 
is not equal to her other style of 
writing. Her plays are as fol- 
low: 

1. Count Basil. T. 8vo. 1798; 

2. Monfort, T. 8vo. I798. 

3. The Tryal. C. 8vo. 1798. 

4. The Election. C. 8vo. 1802. ^ 

5. Ethwald. T. in two Parts. 
8vo. 1802. 

6. Second Marriage, C. 8vo. 
1802. 

7* Constantine Paleologus. T. 
8vo. ]804. 

8. The Country Inn, C. 8vo. 
1804. 

9. Rayner, T. 8vo. 1804. 

10. The Family Legend,T,evoi 
Baillie, Joanna. This lady^ 1810. 

was bom about I7^> or 1765, at Baker, Thomas. This gentle- 

maii was the son of a very emi- 
nent attorney in the city of Lon- 
don^ and was some time of the 
university of Oxford. His turn 
was entirely to comedy 5 his 



marwts Ethkis. He was author 
•f The Sfdpe, one of the best bal- 
lads in the English language, and 
founded on a real fact; for the 
Friar denoted the author himself, 
and Peter his feUow-collegtan, 
Peter Zinzan, M.D. This ballad, 
and A Song of Sindlies, by Dr. 
Bacon, are preserved in The Ox^ 
ford Sausage, 

Bacon> James. Of this person 
we know no more than that he is 
author of 

The American Indian. P. 8vo» 
1795. 

Bailey, Abraham, was a 
member of the honourable society 
of Lincoln's Inn, and in the early 
part of his life wrote a play, called 

The Spghtful Sister. C. 4to. 

1667. 

Baillie, John, a Scots advo- 
cate, wrote, but published with- 
out his name. 

The Patriot, D. H.4to. 1736. 

Baillie, Dr. John. This gen- 
tleman was one of the physicians 
to St George's Hospital, and also 
physician to the English army in 
Flanders. He died of a spotted 
fever, at Ghent, in December 1 743 . 
He is said to have been of a very 
amiable disposition, and his loss 
was much regretted by his friends. 

After his death was published, 
by subscription, for the benefit of 
his widow. 

The Married Coquet. C. 8vo. 
1746. 



Bothwell, in Scotland 5 of which 
place her father, the Bev. Jame^ 
Baillie, was minister. Her mo- 
ther was Dorothea, sister of John 
and William Hunter. Her father 

was afterwards junior minister of plays in general met with success, 
Hamilton j whence he was re- and were held in good estimation. 
moved to the divinity professor- Nor was that approbation by ^ny 
ship of Glasgow, where he died means unjust, notwithstanding the 
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iRghtiiig nnimer m whkh Mr. wbm at merk ;• yH mbfy mt 

WbiDcop has spoken of his wriU ainoog the nombar has beeo acted 

iDgs. His plots are in general his within these fiftj ywn, viz. 1W 

Dwn> bis candact of them pleas- Mdge Widki. 
ing> his characters strongly drawn There is an aacodote^ in regGRd 

<which is certainly one of the to a character in this cooiedy^iffitk 

greatest perfections of cone^); respect to the author's character, 

liis language easy and i^reeable, which we might ptoperiy baft 

bis wit pore and genuine^ and his taken notice of here, hot tbat the 

satire just and poignant. We have reader will find it in the second 

the more readily entered into tliis part of this work, in our accoont 

encomium, which we think bis of tbe piece itself. 
writings deserve, to vindicate their Whether the effeminate torn ef 

charactei', as well as the judgment di^xKition there hinted at^ or this 

of the public which gave them the gentleman's « attachment to tbs 

sanction of applause, from the Muses, drew him from iiAf ap^i« 

cx>ntempt thrown on them by Mr. cation to business, or fro«ii what 

Whincop, who is the only writer other cause we know not; hot 

that has attempted to give them daring the latter part of his life lis 

any character at all, and who in* stood on but indifferent terms with 

deed contradicts himself in the his father, who allowing him only t 

character he has given, since he very scanty income, be was oblig- 

denies them both wit and bumonr, ed -to retire into Worcestershire^ 

and yet allows them to possess the where, Wbincop tells us, be ii 

vis comka (or, as be calls it, reported to have died of that ioath- 

^^ something to make one laugb*'), some disorder the morbus peeBcu- 

which certainly can never subsist iasus, 

without one or the other of these Bakbr, David Erskikb, ts 
two properties 3 but indeed Mr. whom the public are indebted for 
Wbincop seems on the whole to the first edition of this work, wis 
write with some degree of preju- the eldest son of Henry Baker, i 
dice against him, throwing the gentleman well known in the phi- 
same kind of abuse on a periodical losopbical world, by a daughter of 
paper, which be was the author of, the celebrated DanielDefoe. Being 
called The Female Taller. adopted by an uncle, who was a 
The dramatic pieces he has left stlk-throwster In Spital Fields, be 
behind him are hve in number, succeeded him in his business; bat 
tnd their titles as follow : wanting the prudenceand attention 

1. Humour of the Age* Com. which are necessary to secure soo* 
4to. 1701. cess in trade, he soon fiiiled. Hs 

2. Tunhridge Walks. Com.4to. was the author of several occasiooal 
J703, Poems in the periodical collectionij 

3. Act at Oxford. Com. 4to* and of one dramatic piece, 
i704« The Muse qfOssian -, a dramatic 

4. Hampstead Heath. Com. 4tOi Poem, selected from the Peenu of 
1706. Ossian, acted and printed at £din- 

5. The Fine Lady's Airs. Com. burgh, ]2mo. 17^3 i where it is 
4to. N. D. £1709.] believed the author died, aboaC 

All of them have a considerable 1770, in indigence. 
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V JBifrkm, RoBBtiT. Tins author he was feeaUed into England^ and 

is^oijly known by haying produced obtained the living of Bishop 

flOiae dramatic pieee^ c&iled^ StOGke> in the county of South- 

TheMadH&use. B.C. fiivo. 1737. ampton. Daring his re«ideoce ait 

fiA.ZiB» John, is more known as his living, he was almost brought 

imk htstoyian, and controveniahst, to the point of death by an ague-; ■ ^ 

Ihan as a deamatic writer. He when heaving thattbelCiog was r$'^ 

i^asbom on the 21st of November come in progress Co Southampton, 

11^, at Cove, a small village near five miles only from where ixs 

'l^aamdbr in SufTolk. His pa- dwelt, he went to pay his respects 

rents, having many other children, to him. '^ I toke my horse/* says 

-JUBid.not being in very affluent cir- he» '^ about iO of the clocke, for 

"comstances, sent him, at the age *' very weaknesse scant able to sytt 

*«f twelve years, to the monastery '' hym, and so came thydre. Be- ' 

''Of Garm^lites at Norwich, where '' twixttwpandtbreeofche^^lockey 

iehe leoefved part of his educa^on ; '* the same day, I drew towardes* 

•he afterwards studied at Holme '' the place where as his M«yestle 

•Abbey, Ito Northumberland, and " was,and8todeinjheopen str^te' 

l^om tfaen<se removed to Sc. John's '' ryght against the gallery e. Anon, 

College, Camijridge., While he '' my frinde Johan Fylpot, a gen-« 

'Coniimied at die university, being, *' tylmaa, and one of hys preWe 

*as^he'says, seriously stirred op by ^' chambre, called unto him two 

the illastiious the Lord Went* *' more of hys companyons, which 

•worth, he renounced the tenets of *' in moving their heades towardes 

the church of Rome; and, {hat he ''me, shewed me most fi-endely 

""might nevermore servje so exe** *' countenaunces. By one of- these 

^cmble a beast, I took, says he, to '' three the Kynge havynge infor- 

^Ifethe ifaithful Dorothy, in obe- '' macion that I was tliere in the 

dience to that divine' command, '' strete, he marveled thereof, for so 

'■" Let him that cftnhot contain, " much as it had bene tolde hym 

f'*'manpy.** Bishop Nicolson in- '' a ly tie afore that I was bothe 

sindates, that hh dislike to a state " dead and buried. With that 

•of celibacy was the means of his '* hysGracecametothewyhdowe> 

•►copversion, more than any doubts '' and earnestly behelde me a pooref 

'Vbicb be entertained about the *' weake creature, -as though h6 

'<ruth of his faith. The change of " had^ had upon me, so symple a 

['ills religion exposed him to the *' subject, an earnest regard, or ra- 

•persecation of tlie Romish clergy, " ther a very fatherly care/* This 

^p^krticnlarly of Lee Archbishop of visit to the King occasioned his 

York, and Stokesley Bishop of immediate appointment to the 

'iondon: but he found an able bishopric of Ossorv, which was 

«nd powerful protector in the per*- settled die next day, as be declared 

J son of Lord Cromwell, 'the fa* afterwards, against his will^ of the 

'•▼ouriteetflJenry the Eighth. On King' sown mere motion only iwith^ 

*flie death -of this nobleman, he out ^Hit of friends, meed, labour, 

*withape w into the Low Coun t ries, expertses, or any other sinisl^ medni 

«nd resided there eight years; in else. On the 20th of March i553> 

jrhich time he wrote several pieces >he was -oopsecrated at Dublin by 

«i the BngHsh language. On the the archbishop of that see, and 

^>cces8ionofKingBdwalrd4!faeSi3tith^ underwent a varidty of persecu* 

▼OL. I. « 
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imperlccUf at Weael« 1^49, 
ifterwanb oioie complete kt 1557 
and I55g. He was the author «£ 
a great iromber of dnmatic pieos* 
four of which ool j appear lo hmt 
heen published^ vis. 

1. ji TragedmeorEaierlmk^fM^ 
wyfattig ihe tktft prQmftet ^M 
uai» Mam ts all ogts of Uu aUt 
iaW€,ffom tksfaU ^Jdam §• tie 
huarmagdom ^ ike Lardt Jtm 
Christ. Campfkibfi Mmm Bale, 
Amto Daaum 1538. Bvo. B»- 
printed in DcKfaler'a CMbc^m if 
OUPlmgs. 

Another editioD of thiapodonn* 
ance waa priirted in 4to. by Jefaft 
Charlewood, 1577* and in Ae 
title-page said to be now fjnl ib: 
printed* (See Ames, 3^.) 

2. A Wrft Coaud^ or Emierhk 
of Jokam Bapiy U es pread^fmg k 
the Wilderueue, the cr^fyaasmdkf 
of ihe hfpocrytes, with the glarymt 
taptysme of the Lorde Jesms ChnaL 
Compiled by Mum Bale, Am 
1538. 8TO. Reprinted in dM 
HarlteoM Misceliaay, voL L p. 
37. 

3. A hrrfe Comedy or Emierhk 
amcemynge the teeeptaiyom ^9if 
Lmdt and Saver Jesus Christ if 
Sathan in the desart. CompyW 
by Johan Bale. Anno 1538. M* 
\Axoeis, 497, 4gS.) , 

Accordii^ to Aiaaes, aD 
^eces were ori^naUy 
abroad. 

He also translated into 



tioos from the Popish party in Saiftarmm ilhuhisim lyaria Bry* 
Irdand« which at length compel* tammet, fwam mtmc AxgAem et Sa^ 
led him to kare his diocese, and tiam vocamt, Caiakgms ; a Jeiphett 
conceal himself in DoUin. £n- per 3018 aaaos ms^ue ad asnmm 
deavooring to escape irom thence^ htau Damimi 1557 » &c. first pnntci 
in a small trading vessel* he was 
taken prisoner by the captain of a 
Dutch man of war, who rifled 
him of all his money, apparel, and 
effects. The ship was then driven 
by stress of weather into St. Ives, 
in Cornwall, where he was taken 
np 00 suspicion of high treason, 
bat soon dischaiged. From thence, 
after a crmse of several days, the 
ship arrived in Dover Road, and 
be was again pot in danger by » 
£d9e accusation. On his arrival 
in Hdland, he was kept prisoner 
three wed^s, and then obtained 
his liberty, on payment of a scan 
of money. From Holland he re- 
tired to Basil, in Switzerland, and 
continued abroad during the re- 
mainder of Queen Mary*s reign. 
On the accesrion of Queen Eliza* 
beth, he returned to England ^ 
but being disgnsted with the treat- 
ment he met with in Iieland, he 
went thither no more. He was 
promoted, on the 1 5th of January 
1560, to a prebend in the cathedral 
chcrch of Canterbury, and died 
in that city, in November 1563, 
in the 68th year of his age. Ac- 
cording to the manners of the times 
in which he wrote, he appears to 
have taken very indecent liberties 
with all his antagonists in his re- 
ligioos controversies, and to have 
conndered himself as not bennd by 
any rules of decorum in repl}'ing 
to those from whom he differed in 
matters wherein the interests of 

religion were concerned. Theacri- the tragedies of Panmiachinsi 
mooy of his style on these occa- in his Account of the writeA 
slons acquired him the appellation Britain, besides the plays alfci 
oi BilioMS £ale,9Dd it was applied mentioned, he has given tfaeti* 
to him with angular propriety, lowing list of his other diafltf^ 
Ifis prindpal work is esteemed the performanoes 
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A. CfChrht UfktH he vfna iwilve quired from their convefsatioii t' 

Years M, one Comedf . passion for the Mtises^ and an m- 

5. C^ Baptism and TemptaiUm, olination to signalise himself ia^ 

Nro Comedies. their service: in consequence of 

'• 6. Cff JLa%<mt$ raised fiom the ix^hich inclination be made two es-- 

2)ear/, one Comedy^ says In the dramatic way, neither* 

7. Of the Cwmcells of Bishops, of which are devoid of merit, nor 

Obe Comedy. failed of meeting with some de- 

■''8. Of Simon the Leper, one gree of success, viiR. 

Comedy. 1. Ser tortus. Tr^g. 4to. Ifi^Jf. 

g. Of the Lord's Supper and % Henry IL Trag. 4to. iGgs* 

muhing the Feet, one Comedy. He died in the year l6g6, and 

10. OfthePassion ofChryst,tvf6 lies interred in St. Paul*s, Covent- 
Comedies. Garden. It Is not improbable that) 

11, Of the Sepulture and Resur- he might be related to, or a do* 
rection, two Comedies. scendant from, Mr. Thomas fian-^ 
' 12. Upon both Marriages of the croft, of Swanton, in Derbyshire, 
Xu^, whom Sir Aston Cokain has cele- 
«* 13. Against Momus's and Tkti' bratcd as a poet of esteem. See* 
lu*s. Cokain's Poems, 8vo. 1658, p.* 
-14. The Treacheries of the Pa- 103. 112. Il6. 156. 

fjfsh. Coxeter attributes another play. 

'* iS, Agaxmt those who adulterate to this author, which however, he 

Aa Word of God. says, bemadeapyesent,bothofthe 

16. Cf John King of England, reput ation and profits of, to Mount" 

\7' Qjf the Impostures of Thomas fort the player. It was entitled, . 

^Beeket. ' 3. Edward in.H,?.4to, iGQl* 

' 18. Corruptions of the Divine Baktister, Rev. James, is 

^Imws. . ' , author of A View of the Arts and 

1^. The Image, of Love, , Sciences, from the earliest Time to- 

He also wrote, the Age of Alexander the Great^^ 

^ 20. A Comedy eeoncernyngeThree Svo. 1785 j and a translation of ail 

^ Laws of Nature, Moses, and Christ, the Pythian, Nemean, and Isthmian 

iSfc. 4to. 1558. Odes of Pindar, except the fourth 

\ Ball, Edmund, is known to and fifth Pythian Odes, and those 

'tis only as having written which have been translated by Gil* 

I The Beautiful Armenia. Com. ^er/ /f^^.8vo. 1792. But his place 

' 12mo. 1778. in these pages he owes to a tran^-^ 

He is pix>bably also the author of lation, rather close and faithful 

A Bloody Plot discovered^ Tmg. than spirited and poetic, of the^ 

^8vo. 1780. fdlowing tragedies of Euripides : 

^' BANC&orr, Josn: This author 1. IphigeniainAidis.TSvo.lJQQ^y 

was by profession a surgeon j and 2. Orestes. T. 8vo. 178O. > 

! happening to have a good deal of Z^Phanissa, T. 8vo. 178O. . 

practice among the young wits and 4.Troades. T. 8vo. I78O; 

ftequetiters of tb6 theatres, whom . Banks, Xohn. This gentle** 

the warm favours they had met man was bred an attorney at law. 

With among the fair devotees of and belonged to the society of 

the Paphian goddess drove to seek New Inn. The dry smdy of the 

his advice a»d aislftance/ he ac« law, however, not being so suitable 

c3 
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te hit Dttncal ^iipotitioo u die fudi laks m wem Im tliiKiiilwi 

more elevated fiigbtt of poetical and their weil^kiiowa c a tart rop h rt 

imagination, he quitted the por- motttralf adapledle thepyrpoK» 

suit of riches in the Inns of Coart^ of the drama. He has indeed tai 

for the paying his attendance on Uftle varied from the stiicinesi^f 

those ni(^;ed jades the Mtiaes in the historical facts* ytt he accmi th 

theatne. HeiCj hovever* he found here mede it his ^t ai iHaiil rale t» 

bisTewwds bf no means adequate keep the scene perpetnaUy alifsj^ 

to his deserts. His emohimentaat and never lufier hb charaiclen ti 

^the best vpere prccarioos, and the droop. His verse is not 

various siMcesses of his pieces too hot pioae mn mad. Yet vriil 

ftelingly convinced him of the hhe gem sometimes approach 

cnor in hia choice. This» how- near in glitter to the trae ^me, 

«ter, did not prevent him fiom least in the ejes of all but the 

panning with cfaccrlnlnessthepath couKMsaeort (and 1m»w smaB t' 

he had taken $ his thirst of fame^ part of an nndience are to ' 

and wanntfa of poetic enthusiasm, ranked in this class vrill need 

dleriating to his imagination manjr gfaort to infonn us), that 

d iaag r cea hte dicnmstanoea, into will fireqoentif peas 6r the 

which indigence^ the too £requent sublime^ and where it is 

attendant oo poetical pursuits^ ed the vehicle of inefciwils 

oAan threw him. thf mw.ltfjs anectu^^ and in 

ifiatnmwaaentireljtolri^ea^; the heart b apt to itMerest itael( 

his aaerit in which is of a pecn- will perhaps he foood to hive 

liar kind. For at the same time stwa i g ei power on the bmnan ps»> 

that his lai^^uage must heconfased sions than evesi that pmyaity tti 

lo be extremely unpoerical, and which it is in reality no more das 

hisnuadhessunroothandinhanno- a hare snccedaBcaai. Amd§nm 

nions; nay, even his characters these principles it is, that 

veryte frostt being strao^mark^ aoooont fcr Jlr. BanftaTs 

od or distinguished, and his e^ haviqg in the general 

aodsaestreflnely irregular; yet it tears firaan, and excked moea ler* 

ia imp o ssi biato arroid being deeply ror in, even jotfoona anfianfln^ 

allecfed at the repsesentatioo, and than those of mn^ ■me eosfect 

Ofcn at the rcw&ig, of his tragic and aaona ti«ly paHail sultiaii 

Tbisisowmg in the^ The tragedies he has kft b^ 

to a happy choice of hb hind hiaa ase seven in number 

which are ail bovfowed aadareaslbllow: 

hi^aqp, cither resi or roman^ 1. JKbalJCa^ lV.4iOL l677- 

of then a. fhsHnitisnaftVay, IV-dto. 

in the a a nah 1^9. 

3. l^tarlaiNy*^ TV^aioaftl 

to 4. AiBnrf^hnM>TV,4tnLiait 
5. CMappy JunsMfeL TV. M 

oegreecs inBIk 

to & ih ns iit Bhaagp, TV. dHL 

a pseABSarBBinaiian 7- QfW iir Gmt. TV. 4m 
as be ideaaedL De has 

«f Iwpkyc or 
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formed ibr many yean past^ .te* 
ceptJD^ the Unhappy /^ivoitrhe^ 
or, Eari of EMsexi which long 
cootinoed a stock tragedy at both 
theatres. Mr. Jones's tragedy oo 
the same subject, which came out 
m 17^3, and since that another 
by Mr. Brooke (of both which 
see an account in their proper 
places), seem however to have 
bsDished that also from the stage \ 
at least for a while. Yet we cannol 
help observing, to the honour of 
Mr. Banks's play, that although 
these two writers, and another of 
eminence,^ viz. Mr. Ralph, have 
>li handled the same story in 
fiomewlutt a difierent manner, th^ 
have all concurred in borrowing 
many passages from his tn^dy ; 
and moreover, that whatever ad* 
vantages their pieces may have over 
his in some respects, yet in point of 
pathos, which ought to be one of 
the great aims of tragedy, he still 
stands superior to them all. 

The writers on dramatic sub- 
jects have not aacertained either 
the year of the birth or that of the 
<)eath of this author. His last re- 
mains however lie interred in the 
church of St. Jaaies*s, Westmin- 
ster. • • 

Bahfokd, RicHAKD. This gen- 
tleman was, we believe, of £ieter 
College, in Oxford, and iodt his 
'iegree of M. A. Nov. 25, I729. 
We are entirely unacquainted w%h 
any further partioubrs concerning 
him, except that he wrote 

The Vh-gm Queen.Tr, 8vd. 1 72g. 
To this tragedy Mr. Pope alludes 
in his Epistle to Dr. Arbutfanot, 
ver. 55 : 

fiicss m^! a packet — Tis a stranger sues, 
A f'tr^in Trageijjtf an orphan Muse. 

See H^atton oh Pope, 

BAtkER', Mr. A gentleman of 
this name is said by all the writers 
(0 have been tho avthor of two 
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Aamatie pieeesj wfaoae tillea«ffe^ 
follow : 

1. Beim defeaied. Com. 

2. ^idde and Foriunaius, 

Yet that these plajrs were wri^ 
ten by Mr. Barker we cannot but 
entertain a doubt.- The former of 
them hath the name df Mrs.Pix 
to it as the author ; and the latter 
is probably of the reign of Queen 
£lixabeth; a play with that title 
being entered at Stationers' Hall 
on the 12th of Nov. 1584; and 
Coxeter, in his MS. notes, sajrs, 
that Mr. Barker, who wrote Fidek 
and Foriunatus, is a different per^ 
son from him who was author of 
the Beau defeated. 

Bakkbr, Thomas. Toa gen- 
tleman of this name, Langl^ine 
informs us some of the old cata«> 
logues have attributed the being 
author of ^ play printed with the 
letters T. D. in the title-page, and> 
called. 

The Bloody Banquet. Trag. 4to. 
1620. 

Barkstbd, Wii^liam. See 
Insatiate Countess, in Vol. II. 

Barnard, Edward. This gen- 
tleman is the author of a volume,, 
entitled, Firtue the Source ofPlea* 
sure, 8vo. 17^7* in which are two. 
dramatic pieces, more pious than, 
poetical, entitled, 

1 . The Somewhat* 

2. Edward VI. 

He also was author of a work, 
called Experimental Chrisiiofiky 0/ 
eternal Advantage, exemplyfted in 
the Life of Miss Lydta Men, of 
London, who died ifov. 17, 1740. 
Svo. 2d edit. 1741. 

Barnes, Barnaby, was a 
younger son of Richard Barnes, 
Bisliop of Durham, but born in 
Yorkshire I5dg. He became a 
student of Brazen Nose College, in 
1686, but left the university with« 
out a degree. He aAerwards ac- 
c3 
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fgotnpaoied fl military expedition had attained a riper age. The 

to prance, lender the Earl of £8sex> names of thero are as -follow : 
in 1591 5 but when he died is un- 1. HeorumjPona.M, 8vo. 1647. 
known • Besides several poems, 2. Gripvs and Hegio» P. 8vo. 

he published one pl^, called, 1647- 

Tke DeviVi Charter, Trag. 4to. 3. Mvrza, Trag. 8vo. JN. D. 

1607. Pliillips and Winstanley have also 

Barnes, Joshua, a learned . attributed some other plays.to biro, 

divine, bom in London 1654, was but on np foundation whatiever, 

educated at Christ's Hospital, viz. 

\vhence he removed to Emanuel Dick [Hycke] Seiner, Corn- 
College, Cambridge, of which he [Morality.] 
.was elected feljow in 1675. The Don Qukrote. Com. 
year following b<e published a Destruction of Jerusalem, 
poem on the History of Esther 5 Marriage oj ff^ii and Scienc'i. 
•and, in 1 683, Tke Life of Ed- Together with masques and in-* 
Iward IIL In I694, he printed his terludes; all which however Lang- 
edition of Euripides. In 170O, baine denies to be his; as he also 
•te married a widow lady of for- does Phillips's assertion that any of 
tune. In 1705, he published his bis pieces w^re ever represented 
jinacreon', and the next year bis on the stage. 
Homer. Dr. Bentley used to say, Mr. Barop had a strict intimacy 
that he understood as much Greek with the celebrated Mr. James 
as a Gi'eek cobier ; his edition of Howell, the great traveller, in 
Anacreon, however, ranks high in whose collections of letters there is 
the estimation of the learned, one to this gentleman (see BotvelCs 
Mr. Barnes died in 1712. Thefe LeUers, book iii. Ietter^l7), who 
are in the library of Emanuel was at that time at Paris. — To 
.pollege, the following plays of his Mr. Howell in particular, and to! 
in MS. viz. s\\ the ladies and gentlewomen of 

1. The Jcademie. Com. abou^ England in general, be has dedi- 
1675. N. P. cated his romance. 

2. Engkhert. Play. N. P. ' Barrey, Lodowick. What 

3. LancIgartha.EntA683. N.B. this gentleman's rdpk in life was,; 
Babon, Robert. This au- $eemjs somewhat difficult to deterr 

thor was born in the year 1630. ^oine} the^ writers on dramatic 

He received the earlier parts of snbjec^, vi35. Langbaioe, Jacob, 

his education at Cambridge, after (j^ldon,Whincop, &c. styling him 

which he becatne a member of the only l^r.I^dowick Barry ; whereas 

honourable society of Gray's Inn. Anth. Woo^, in his Athen, Oxon. 

During his residence at the univey- vol. i. pi 629, calla him Lodowick 

. sity, and indee-d when he was no Lord B^rryj' vvhicli title. Goxeter, 

more than seventeen years of age, }n hi^ MS.' has also bestowed on 

he v^rrote a romance, called The him. This is however positively 

Cyprian jicademy, \n which he denied tj. \yhincop^ p. pj, But 

'^troduced the two first of the let thi.s be as it may, aU author^ 

dramatic pieces HQentioned below, agree that be. vas of an ancient 

The third of them is a much more and hohourabte. femily in Ireland, 

.regular; and perfect play, and was that he floiirished about the middle, 

probably written when the author t>f King Jacxtfs the Kcsfa reigo, 
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and that be wrote one dramatic rate those names which before it 

piece^ entitled, were found for ever joined. Fot 

Ram Alley. C. 4to. 16II. D.C. this reason we shall, under this 

Bartholomew, John, is au- single article, deliver what we have 

thor of one play, called, been able to collect coacerning 

The Fall qjf^ the French Afonarchy. both ; yet, for the sake of order, it 

H. T. 8vo. 1794. will be proper first to take some 

Bartley, Sir William. We notice of those particulars which 

.find this name assigned as author of separately relate to each, First 

Cornelia. P. 1662. N. P. then, as his name stands at the 

It seems, however, very pro- head of this article, we will begin 

bable> that it is a corruption for with 

Sir William Berkley, who wrote Francis Beaumont, This 

The Lost Lady. - gentleman was descended from .a 

Baston, Robert. Bale and very ancient family of that name» 

Pits mention this poet as author, seated at &race Dieu, in Leicester-* 

an)ong other things, of a voluqtie shire. His grandfather, John 

of tragedies and comedies in £ng- Beaumont, had been Master of the 

lish I but what they were has not Rolls, and his father, Francis 

come to our knowledge. Bale de Beaumont, one of the judges of 

Script. Brit. Centur. IV. — ^Pits de the Court of Common Pleas. Nor 

Ulustr. Aiigl. Script, Ann. 1310. was his descent less honourable on 

Bate, Henry. See Dudley, the side of his mother, whose nam^ 

Bayley, John, is author of was Anne, the daughter of George 

one play, called, Pierrepoint, of Home Pierrepointjj 

The Forester. Dr. 8vo. 1798. in the county of Nottingham, Esq, 

Baylis, John. Of this person and of the same family trom which 

we kno\y no more than that he ^he late Duke of Kingston de* 

had published the following trans- rived his ancestry. 

Rations from the French : Our poet, however, appears to 

1« ji House to he Sold^'F. 12mo. have heen only a younger son> 

11804. ' Jacob mentioning a brother of his 

2. Lodmka.ll'R. 12mo. 1804. by the title of Sir Henry Beau- 

3. Mysteries of Udolpho. D. mont, though Cibber with more 
12mo. 1804. propriety, in his Live^ o/* if A^ jPo«/f^ 

4. TVie Resemhlance. C. 12mo. vol. i. p. 157, calls him Sir John 
1804. . Beaumont. He was born in the 

5. Falet mih tivo Masters. F. year 1585, and received his edu- 
12mo..l8G4. ' cation at Cambridge, but in 

Beavmont^ Francis, and what college is. a point which we 

John Fletcbeb. have not been able to trace. He 

As these two gentlemen were, afterwards was entered a student 

while living, the most inviolable in the Inner Temple. It is not, 

friends and inseparable compa- however, apparent that he made 

nionsj as in** their works also they any great proficiency in tlie law„ 

were united^,, the Orestes and Py- that being a study probably too 

lades of the poetical world i it dry and unentertaining to be at- 

would be a kind of injury done to tended to by a man of hi§ fertile 

the manes of their friendship, and sprightly geniu&. And, in* 

should we here, after death, sepa- deed, we should scarcely be sur- 

c 4" 
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prised to find that he had given no 
application to any study but poe- 
try, nor attended on any court but 
that of the Muses ; but on the con- 
tranr our admiration might fix it- 
self in the opposite extreme^ and 
fill tis with astonishment at the 
ereatness of his genius and rapi- 
dity of his pen, when we look 
back on the volujninousness of his 
works, and then inquire into the 
time allowed him for them 3 works 
that might well have taken up a 
long life to have executed. For 
although^ out of fifty-three plays 
wfiich are collected together as 
the labours of these united author^, 
Mr. Beaumont was concerned in 
much the greater part of them, 
jet he did not live to complete his 
thirtieth year, ihe king of terrors 
summoning him away in the be- 
ginning of March 1 615, on the 
pth day of which he was interred 
in the entrance of St. Benedict's 
diapel in Westminster Abbey. He 
left behind him only one daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Frances Beaumont, who 
roust then have been an infant, as 
the died in Leicestershire since the 
year 1700. She had been possess- 
ed of several MS. poems of her 
fathejr's writing j but the envious - 
Irish seas, which robbed the world 
of that invaluable treasure, the re- 
niainiug part of Spenser's Fairy 
(^een, deprived it also of these 
poems, which were lost in her 
voyage from Ireland, in which 
kingdom she had resided for some 
time in the family of the Duke of 
Ormond. Let us, no\y proceed to 
our second author, 

John Fletcher. This gentle- 
man was not more meanly de- 
$cendedthan his poetical colleague j 
his father, the Rev. Dr. Fletcher, 
having been first made Bishop of 
Bristol by Queen Elizabeth, and 
afterwarck by the same monarch. 



in (he year 1593, transbted to^the 
rich and honourable see of L<mi»- 
don. Our poet was bom in 137t>9 
and wasj as ^'ell as his friend, 
educated at Cambridge, where be 
made a great proficiency in his 
studies, and wa-; accounted a- very- 
good scholar. His natural viva* 
city of wit, for which be was re* 
markable, soon rendered iiim a de- 
votee to the Mases; and his close 
attention to their service, and for- 
tunate connexion with a genius 
equal to his own, soon raised biin 
to one of the highest places in the 
temple of poetical fame. As he 
was born near ten years before Mr. 
Beaumont, so did he also survive 
him by an equal number of years f 
the general calamity of a plague, 
which happened in the year 1625, 
involving him in its great destruc- 
tion, he being at that time'49 years 
of age. [See JVfASsiMGEK.] 

During the joint lives of these 
two* great poets, it appears t^at 
they wrote nothing separately, ex- 
cepting , one . little piece by each 
which seemed of too trivial a na- 
ture for either to require assistance 
in. viz. The Faiihfui' Shepherdess, 
a Pastoral, by Fletclier j and The 
Masque of Gray's Inn Gejitlemen, 
by Bciiumont. Yet what share each 
had in the writing or designing of 
the pieces thus composed by them 
jointly, there is iio po&silulity of 
determining. It is however gene- 
rally allowed, that Fle*c::er*s pecu- 
liar talent wast^i/j and Beaumont's, 
though much the younger man, 
judgment. Nay, so extraordinary 
was the latter property in Mr. 
Beaumont, that it is recorded of 
the great Ben Jon son, who seems 
moreover to have had a sufficient 
degree of sejr-opiriion of his own 
abilities, that he constantly, so long 
as this gentleman lived, submitted 
his own writings to his censure^ 
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^nd, as it is thou^, smnled Ihoi- 
ifielf of his JQilgmeirt at Ifeast id the 
*correctiiJg, if not efen l» the oon- 
itriving, all his plots. 
. ft is probable, therefore^ that the 
iforming the pfots and contriring 
fthe conduct' of the fable> the writ- 
hing of more serious^ and pathetic 
!|>arts^ and lopping the redundant 
ibranches of Fletcher's wtt> whose 
ilaxnriance, we are told^ frequently 
?ttood in need of castigation, might 
^be in general fi^nrnmont's portion 
linthewoiic; while Fletcher, whose 
iconversation with the beau roonde 
f(wbidi indeed botb of them, from 
Mieir births and stations in life> had 
Aeeo etet accnstomed to), added 
^0 the volatile and Kvely turn he 
i^ossessed, rendered him perfectly 
iAiaster of dialogue and polite lan- 
^E^gc> might execute the designs 
fiormed by the other, and raise the 
•uperstnicture of those lively and 
(Spirited scenes of which Beau- 
(inont had only laid the foundation -, 
and in this he was so successfnf^ 
i'that though his wit and railleiy 
were extremely keen and poignant;, 
yet they were at the same time so 
|>erfectiy gfnteel, that they used 
^rather to please than disgust the 
very persons on whom th^ seemed 
to reflect. Yet that Fletcher was 
not entirely excluded from a share 
in the conduct of the drama, may 
be gathered from a story related by 
Winstanley, viz. that our two 
tards having c6ncerted the rough 
draught of a tragedy over a bottle 
of wine at the tavern, Fletcher 
»aid, he would undertake to kill the 
King; which words being over- 
heard by- the waiter, who had not 
happened to have been witness to 
the context of their conversation, 
he lodged an information of trea- 
son against them: but, on their 
explanation of it only to mean the 
destruction of a theatrical monarch. 



and their toyvlty being iaik^stion* 
ed, th» affair ended in a jest. 

On the wliole, the works of 
these authors have undoubtedfy 
very great merit, and some ef their 
pieces deservedly stand on the list 
of the present ominii^its of the 
theatre. The plots are ingenious, 
interesting, and well managed) 
the characters strongly marked; 
and the- dialogue sprightly and tut* 
turalj jet there is in the latter A 
coarseness which is not suitaUe to 
^e pc^teness d the present age, 
and a fondness of repartee, whic)& 
frequently runs into obscenity, and 
which we may suppose was the 
vice of that, time, since even the 
delicate Shakspeare himself is not 
entirely free finnn it. But as these 
authors have more of that kind of 
wit than the last-mentioned writer,' 
it is not to be wondered if their 
works were, in the licentious reign 
of Charles II. preferred to his. 
Now, however, to the honour of 
the present taste be it spoken^ the 
tables are entirely turned i and, 
white Shakspeare's immortal works 
are our constant and daily fare,^ 
those of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
thoi^lr delicate in their kind, are 
only occasionaHy served up; and 
even then gr^t pains is ever taken 
to clear them of that^m//, which 
th'e haut'gout of ikeir contempora- 
ries considered as thenr supremest 
relish ; . but which the more nnde- 
praved taste of ours has been just« 
ly taught to look on as what it 
really is-, no more than a corrupte4 
and unwholesome taint. 

The pieces they have leA behind 
them are as follow : 

1 . The Woman Rater. C. 4to. 
1657. 

2. The Knight of the. Burning 
Pestle. C* 4t6. l6l3. 

^. Cupid's Revenge. Tr. 4to. 
1615. ' 5' ^ ' 
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4. Tkt Seunfid Laig. C. 4to. 
)6l6. 

5. ^ JCiv and M JQiy. T.C. 
4to. 1619. 

6. TA« jIMf^ Tr«v^* 4U>. 

1619* 

7. PhilaiUr. T. C. 4to. 162O. 

8. TAJmy and Theodorei. T. 
^4to. 1621. 

9* The Fmikjul Shepherdess. 
D.P. 4to. N.D. (By Fletcher.) 

10. TAe Two Noble KtnswMi. 
Tg^. 4to. 1634. 

11. The Elder Brother. C 4to. 

1637. 

12. JlfoASMur TAomoi, C 4to. 

J639. 

13. A^ tiri/Ao»< Moneg. C. 
4to. 1639. 

14. The Coronation. C. 4to. 
1640. [Shirley, however, has laid 
claim. to this play.] 

15. Rolh. T. 4to. 1&40. 

16. Bule a Wife and have a 
Wife, a 4to. 1640. 

17. The Night Walker. C. 4to. 
1640. 

The following 86 plays were 
£rst pablished together in folio, 
1647 ; bat are, together with the 
preceding I7i in folio, 1679. 

18. The Mad Lover. T. C. 

19. The Spanish Curate, C. 

20. The Little FrenchLaufyer. C. 

21. The Custom of the Country. 
Tr. Cora. 

22. The Noble Gentleman. C. 

23. Tlu Captain. C. 

■ 24. Beggars* Bush, C. 
35. The Coxcomb, C. 

26. The False One. T. 

27. The Chances. C. 

28* The Loyal Subject. T. C. 

29. The LawsofVandy. T. C. 

30. The Lover's Progress. T. C. 

31. The Island Princess. T.C. 

32. Humorous lAeutenant. T.C. 

33. The Nice Falowr. T. C. 
^. The Maid itithsMUl. C. 
35. the prophetess. T. 
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$6. Smdnea. T. 

37- TAe &a Voyate. C. 

38. The Double Marriage. T. 

39. rA« Pi4rn«i. C. 

40. The Kw^ht of MaUa. T.C. 

41. TAe Woman's Prixe. C. 

42. /xwe*# Cure. C. 

43. Honest Man's FortuHe.J,C. 

44. The (^ueen of CortJ^. T.C. 

45. /i^men pleased. T« C. 

46. ^r Wife for a Month. T. C. 

47. ^i/ oi several Weapons, C. 

48. Faleniinian. T. 

49. TAe /(Btr Afoitf of the Inn. 
T. C. 

50. IiOt;e*4 Pilgrimage. C. 

51. Masque of the bmer Temfk 
and Gray's Inn, I612. 4to. NJ). 
(By BeaamoBt.) 

52. Four Plays in One. 

53. The Wild Goose Chase. & 
Fol. l652> 1679. 

The same writers were also so- 
thors, or assistants to the aathon« 
of the under-'mentioned : 

54. The Widow. By Jonseo. 
Fletcher^ ' and Middletoo. 4t0i 
1652. 

55. The Jeweller tfjmsterdemi 
or. The Hague. By Fletcheff 
Field, and Massinger. N. P. 

56. The Faithful Friends. C. 
N. P. 

57. A Righl Woman, C. Soth 
by Beaumont and Fletcher. N.P* 

58. The Hlsiory ofMqdor, K»i 
of Britain, By Beaumont. ' M. P* 

. 59. The Ifevill of Dowgaie, . C 
by Fletcher. l623. N. P. 

60. The History of Cardenio, ?• 
by Fletcher and Shakspeare. M.F* 

61. The Wandering Lovers, ?• 
by Fletcher. 1623. N. P. 

Becket, Andrew. This per- 
son has, besides A Trip to Hoi' 
land, published pne dirainatic piecei 
called 

Socrates, Dr. Poem. 8vo. I8O6. 

Bbckinqham, CuARLEs. Thit 
gentleman was the son of a linen* 
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draper ia Fleet Street. He wat 
educated at that great onnery of 
learning MercbantTajrlors' School, 
under the Aev. Dr, Smithy where 
be made a very great proficiency 
in all his studies^ and gave the 
atrongest testimonials of extra- 
ordinary abilities. In poetry, 
more particnlarly, he v^ry early 
^discovered an uncommon genius ; 
tvfC dramatic pieces of his writing 
being represented ou the stage be* 
fore he had well completed his 
twentieth year ; and those not such 
wkB required the least indulgence or 
allowance on account of his years, 
but such as bore evidence to a 
boldness, of sentiment, an accuracy 
of diction j|. an ingenuity of con* 
duct, and a maturity of judgment, 
lyhich would have done honour to 
3 much fpore ripened age. The 
'titles of his plays, both of which 
-were tragedies, are, 

1, ScipioAfncmus. ]2mo.l718. 

2. Henry IK of France. 8vo. 
1720. 

At the representation of the firsts 
mentioned piece, his schoolmaster 
Dr. Smith, as a peculiar mark of 
distinction and regard to the merit 
of his pupil, gave al) his boys a 
lioliday on the afternoon of the 
author's beneht, in order to aflford 
an. opporUinity, to such of them as 
pleased, to pay their compliments 
to their scboplfeUow on that oc* 
casion. 

He was born in 1699, and, be- 
sides these dramatic pieces^ wrote 
several other poems ; but his ge- 
nius was not permitted any very 
long period to., expand itself in \ 
for be died on the 18th of February 
1730, in the 33d year of his age. 

B£0loe9Capt.Wii.i,iam. This 
•perjured wrietph, at the time he 
lived, m^de himself better knonfn 
and more considered on account of 
his actionS/than his writings ; hay- 



log been a veiy prindpal and use* 
ful evidente in the discovery of 
the Popish |^t in the reign of 
King Charles II. The particulars 
of that important event may be 
seen by looking into any of the 
English historians relating to that 
period i and Captain £edloe*s life, 
which contained little extraordi«- 
nary excepting what concerned the 
said plot, having beep written by 
an unknown hand, and publish^ 
in Svo. I68I, being the year after 
his death, we shall refer our rea«- 
ders to that work, and only proceed 
to the mention of one dramatic 

fiiece, which h^ published in his 
ife^time, although tiever acted. 
It is entided 

The Excommunicated Prince. T- 
Fol. 1679. 

Anth..4Wood, in hh ^iheme 
Oxan. vol. ii. p. 884, will not al- 
low the Captain the merit of th^ 
play i but asserts that it was writ- 
ten partly, if not entirely, by one 
Tlio, Walter, M. A. of Jesus CoJi'^ 
lege, Oxford. 

Mr. Macpherson is supposed tp 
represent him very justly in the 
following account : ^' He rpse from 
" a footboy, or common runner of 
'^ messages, into a livery servant of 
*' the Lord Bellasis. To the base* 
*' nesa of his birth, he added the 
*' lowest depravity of the mind. 
^' He was by nature a knave, apd 
*' followed iniquity from incline*- 
^' tion, more than from profit. Ac^ 
" tive in his person, and a wanr 
<< derer from disposition, he was a 
" kind of .post or letter-carrier be- 
'^ yond sea } and, in that servile 
'* condition, he found an opportu*> 
" ^\ty to become acquainted with 
'* ihe names, and the more obvioi^ 
** concerns, of people of note on 
*' the continent. He converted hit 
/' knowledge into the means t£ 
*' sharping. He went under fahje 
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'' naiiiei I be borrcnped noiMy bf inlimMfwilh^tlM American Friac» 
"ffaad; lie forged reeommeoda* OnmekOg end hit belcwred Imoin*' 
*' tions I he penonated men of fi* da, whoie adventnret she haaher* 
«' gure. Under the character of an talif so patheticallj r^ted in her 
^* Eoglishman of rank, he travened celebrated nevd m that name, md 
-•« Italy; he pflMedthrooghFranot) which Mr* Sonfhem afterwaitlt 
'* he travelled to Spain j marking made aoch an admirable nse of in 
'« his way with fraads^ cbeatry, making it the gtoondwork of one 
^ robber}s and liea. Habituated of the best tragedies in the English 
^' to pttnishm^its, and seasoned language. Her Intimacy with this 
^'- to prisons, be became hardened prince, and the interest she toc^ in 
<' against the animadversions of the his concerns, added to her own 
'< law ; and though he fed, half hb jrouth and beauty, afibrded an op- 
^' time, with common felons, oat portunity to the iU«-natured and 
''of the alms-basket, he was al- censorious to accuse her of a nearer 
" ways prepared for any wicked- counexion with him than that of 
^'ness that promised temporary friendship. Of this, however, a lady 
*' profit." of her acquaintance, who has pvo- 
He died at Bristol, August 20, ixed some memoirs of her life to 
1680. an edition of her novels, takes great 
Bbhk, Aphaka, or Amra. pains, and we think very much to 
(Some kind of dispute has arisen in the purpose, to acquit her. 
regard to this lady 's Christian name> On her aetuni to Lond<H), she 
in consequence of Langbaine's hav- became the wile of one Mr. Bebn, 
ingattributedtfaatof Astrasatoher a merchant, lesidii^ in that dty, 
as a real name, which was indeed but of Dutch extraction. How 
no more than a poetical one, 'by long he lived after their maniage,- 
, which she was known and address^ is not very apparent, probably not 
ed by her contemporaries. She very long;, for her wit and abilities 
was a gentlewoman by birth, be- having brongbf her into high estl> 
ing descended from a very good mation at court. King Charles II. 
family, whose residence was in the fixed on ber as a proper person €t> 
city of Canterbary. She was born transact some afiairs of importance 
some time in Charles I.*s reign, abroad during the course of the 
but in what year is uncertain. Dotch war/ To tt^ purpose Ae 
Her father's name was Johns^, went over to Antwerp, where, b)r 
who, through the interest of the ^er intrigues and gallantries, ^ 
Ix)rd Wiiloughby, to whom he so far crept into the secrets of 
was related, being appointed Hen- ^tate, as to answer the ends pro- 
tenant-general of Surinam, and six posed by sending her over. Nay, 
and thirty islands, undertook a in the latter end of 1666, she, by 
voyage to the West Indies, taking means of the infiuence she had 
with him his whole family, among over one Vander Albert, a Dutch* 
whom was our poetess^ at that man of eminence^ whose heart was 
time very yourig. Mr. Johnson warmly attached to her, wormed 
died in the voyage -, but his family out of him the desi^ ^Mined by 
'reaching Surinam, settled there for De Ruy ter, m conjunction with 
some years. the fiimily of the De Wits, of sail- 
Here it was that shjB learned the. ing up the Thames, and burnings 
Mstory of^ and aequ'ued a personal the English ships in their harbours. 
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wirich they afte rNir gf ds putfn tBte« 
cation at Rochest^. Tbis ishe 
immediately comifranlieated.to tbe 
Engiisli conrt; bot thoQgh the 
event proved her intelligence to be 
Ynell g^onnded^ yet itwjisatthat 
time only laughed at| which, to*- 
gether^ probal^y, with no great 
inclination shown to reward her 
for the pains she had been at, dff- 
termined her to drop ^11 further 
thoughts of politied atfkirs, and, 
during the remainder of her st^y 
at Antwerp, to give benself up 
eatiiely to the gaiety and galltatried 
of the place. Vander Albert cdn- 
tinned his addresses, and, nf(et 
having tnade some nasiiccessiful 
attempts to obtain the pomession 
of her person on easier tisritis thati 
matrimony, at length oonsentedf tx) 
make her his wife: bnt wfaHe h^ 
was preparing at AmsterdiMfi kfc A 
jdumey ta England with that in- 
tent, a fever carried him oC And 
left her free from any amorous en- 
gagements. She was aiso strongly 
solicited by a very old man; 49f die 
name <^ Van Brutil, at whose ex- 
pense ^e diverted hersdf for a 
linae, and then rejected him with 
that ridicule which hts absurd «id- 
dresses justly merited. 

tn her voyage back to England 
dhe was vtiity near being lost, the 
vessel she was in being driven on 
the coast by a storm; biM, hap«- 
pening to ibunder within sight of 
bnd, the pasiengers were, by the 
timely assistance of boats from the 
shore, all fortunately preserved. 

From this period she devoted h&r 
life entirely 'to pleasure and tb% 
Muses. Her works are very nu- 
merous, and all of them have a 
lively and amorous turn. It is no 
wonder then, that her wit should 
|iin her the esteem of Mr.Dryden, 
Mr. Southern, and other men of 
't^Huilftl a^lMt beMt^, of whieh4a 



her-yotingMr part of Kle she ^$^ 
sessed a great share, did the love of 
those of gallantry. Nor does she 
appear to have been any stranger 
to the ddlcatie sensations of that 
passion ; as appears from some of 
her letters to a gentleman^ With 
whom she corresponded under ths 
name of Lycidas, anS who seema 
not to have returned her flame witll 
equal ardour, or received it with 
that rapture her charms might 
welt have been expected to com^ 
mand. 

Her worlia> ais we have before 
obtorved, were very mimerotts, onkp 
sfstittg of pkys, novds, poems, let'* 
ters, &c. I^t as our pres^it de« 
sign Mlf authorises our taking 
notice of her dramatic pieces^ we 
shall hereto subjoin a list of them* 
amounting to eighteen in number^ 
vi2. 

I, Forced Marriage, T. C* 4ta 

^* The Amarma Prince. C. 4t0. 
3. The Duich Lover. C. 4t«. 

leys. 

4.Ahdela%ar. T. 4to. I677. 

5. The Town Fop. Com. 4to. 

1677. 

6. The Rover. C. Part I. 4to. 

167.7. 

7. The Debauchee 'f or. The Cre- 
dulous Cuckold. C. 4to. ia77« 

8. Sir Patient Fancy. C. 4to. 
1678. 

9. The Feigned Courtesans. C 
4to. 1679. 

10. The Rover. Com. Part If . 
4to. 1681. 

II. The Ciiy Heiress. C. 4to. 
1^82. 

12. The False Count. _^ C. 4t». 
16S3. 

13. The Roundheads. C. 4to. 
1682. 

14. The Ymng King. Tn C, 
4td> 168B. 
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15. The Lucky Ckantt. C. 4tD. 
1687. 

16. TkeEmpenrrfikeMoom. F. 
4to. 16S7. 

17- The Widow B^mier. T. C. 

18. The YoMger Braihtr, C. 
410. 11^. 

It will appear b^ this catalogue^ 
diat the turn of her genius was 
efaieflytoeomedj. i^stotbecharac«- 
ter that her plays shoold maintain 
in the leoorai of drainatic history, 
it will be difBcolt to determine, 
onee their &iilts*and perfections 
stand in strong oppmttion to each 
other. In ail, even the most in* 
difierent of her pieces, there are 
strong marks of genius and nnder«* 
standing. Her plots are fiill of 
hnsioess and ingeooitYi and her 
dialogue sparkles with the dazzling 
Instre of gen nine wit, which every 
where glitters among it. But then 
she has been accused, and that not 
without great justice, of interlard- 
ing her comedies with the most 
indecent scenes, and giving an in- 
dulgence in her wit to the most 
indelicate expressions. To this ac« 
cusation she has herself made some 
reply in the preface to The Lucky 
Chance} but the retorting tlie 
charge of prudery and preciseness 
on her accusers is far from being 
a sufficient exculpation of herself. 
The best, and perhaps the only 
true excuse that can be made for it 
is, that although she might herself 
have as great an aversion as any 
one to loose scenes or too wa^m 
descriptions, yet, as she wrote for^a 
livelihood, she was obliged to com- 
ply with the corrupt taste of the 
times. And, as she was a wo- 
nian, and naturally, moreover, of 
an amorous complexion, and wrote 
in an age and to a court of gal- 
lantry and licentiousness, the latter 
circumstances, added to her neces- 
sities, compelled her to indulge her 
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liidignce in tb^r lavuui ite depn* 
▼ity ; and the ianaa^ assisted by a 
rapid flow of ivit and vivacity, en* 
abled her so to do; so that both 
together have given her plajra the 
loose cast which it is hot too appa* 
rent they possess. 

Her own private character we 
shall give to onr readers in the 
words of one of her female com- 
panions, who, in the ooemoirs 
before mentiooed, prefixed to her 
novels, spoke of heir thus : " She 
*' was (says this lady) of a gene- 
rous, humane disposition, aome- 
thing passionate, very serviceable 
** to her friends in all that was in 
*' her power, and could sooner 
** forgive an injury than do one. 
^* She had wit, hnmoor, good^na- 
tnre« and judgment'; she was 
mistress of all the pleasing arts 
of oooveisation ; she was a wo- 
" man of sense, and consequently 
** a lover of pleasure. For. my 
part, I knew her intimately, and 
never saw aught unbecoming the 
just modesty of oor sex ; th^gh 
more gay and free than the fc£y 
" of the precise will allow.*' 

After a life intermingled widi 
numerous disappointments, whidi, 
as Mr. Gildon justly observes* a 
woman of her sense and merit 
ought never to have met with, and 
in the close of a long indisposition, 
Mrs. Behn depart from this 
world on the loth of April l6S9, 
and lies interred in the cloisters of 
Westminster Abbey, under a blue 
marble stone, against the first piU 
lar in the east ambulatory, with the 
following inscription : 

Mrs. Aphra Behn, 

died April the 16lb> 

1689. 

Here lies s proof that wit csn never be 
Defence enou^ against mortality. 

KeviiFed by Tho. Waixte* in le^^eee 
to so bright a gei^ius* 
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BBLCHisR>DAWBRiDOBaouftT* ' In 1746 appeared. 
This gentleman was the eldest son 9. Tk^ Languishing Lover. M. 
of William Bekhier, of GiUesbo* Int. laino. 
roughs in Northamptonshire^ Esq. All these little pieces (the 4thy 
He was first entered of Corpus 8th, and 9th, only excepted) wer^ 
Cbristi College, Cambridge, on expressly written tobep«formedbj 
March 2, 1597} and afterwards the young ladies of Mrs. Bellamy's 
of Christcburcb, Oxford, where boardingrschool at Chelsefa, at the 
he took the degree of bachelor of stated periods of braaking-up for 
arts, Feb. 6, 16OO; some years the holidays, for the improvement 
after which he went into the of them^elyes, and the amusement 
United Provinces, and settled at of their parents and friends. Thef 
Utrecht) where h^ wrote, or^ as are well adapted to the purposi, 
Coxeter terms it, translated into being short and concise, the pkks 
English (from the Dutch, we sup- simple and familiar, and the lan« 
pose), one dramatic piece called gnage, though not remarkably po- 
Hans Beer Poi*s Invisible Co- etical, nor adorned with any v^ 
medy, 4to. 16I8. extraordinary beauty, yet, on the 

Phillips and Winstanley, how- whole, far from conttoiptibW. 
ever^ among the numerous mis- They are calculated for showing 
takes they are guilty of, have at- the peculiar talents of the young 
tributed this piece to Thomas ladies who were to appear in 
Nash. them; and to set forth the im- 

Mr. Belchier died, in the Low proveraents they had acquired ia 
Countries, in 16:21. their education*; specially in mo** 

Bbllamx> Daniel, Sen. and sic, to which end songs are pretty 
JuD* These gentlemen were fa- lavishly dispersed through them 
tber and son. The father, as we all. la a word, the design on the 
are informed in the title-page to whole is laudable ;< and it were to 
their works, was some time of St. be wished that an example of this 
John's College, O&ford ) and the sort were to be foiloi^ed in more 
son of trinity College, Cambridge, of the seminaries of ^vication botb 
They were authors in conjunction $ male and female ; as these kinds of 
and in the year 1739 published public exhibitions constantly ei6r 
vqL i. and in 1740 vol. ii. (12mo.) . cite a degree of emulation which 
of a collection of Miscellanies in awakens talents that might oth^« 
Prose and Verse; in which, among wi9e have lain entirely baned in 
other dramas, are some which bad obscurity, and rouse to a greater 
before been printed by the father, degree of exertion those whidi 
The names of the several pieces have already been discovered, 
^re as follow: Bxi.lam's, Thomas, born in 

1. Innocence Betrayed. 1745, at Kingston-upon-Tbamei, 

2. Love Triumphant. in Surrey. His father was of the 

3. Perjufed Devotee. . profession of the law, and, in 

4. Ahent Nymph. 1743, married Miss Anne Lomax« 

5. ISval Nymphs. daughter of l.omax,Esq.who 

6. Bival Priests. had represented the borongh of St. 
J. Vanquished Love. And, Albans in Parliament : by his wife 
8. Three select scenes of Goa* . he had a numerous issue > his spa 

jrini's Pastor Fido. Thomas lived to be the only sur^ 



vtviDg branch of the Annlyr. It cmHMf 4iMehred^ Md «n kill pro* 
does mat appear tint his father ipects of oomrobial happ^rass aa- 
died in any flourishing dPciMi-> crificedatitheriiriBe*ef ▼antt/ aad 
atatices. He acted as sleward to Mly. 

fiir Charles Booth, wlva liad a great He Appears to have had ai> eari y 
regard isx him and his liiiuilf , and taste for the sublime cooipoatioBk 
at Ms death left Mrs. Bettamy a of the best English peets^ ifofOL 
very coosidemble legacy : she sor- whidi he seems to hav« imbifeed a 
"vived her husband laany years, genuine love of natare^and to liave 
The late ftev. Daniel Bellamy, contracted the habit of indulging 
who had the living of Kew, in himself in those roral rambles and 
Surrey, and who was particukrly excursions which he was constant* 
distinguished by their present Ma«- ly making, and from which he 
jesties, was uncle to oor an^or. <»Brived tlw greatest pleasure ; this 
It does not appear that Mr. Bellamy taste almost necessarily made htrii 
•was erer dengaed for asoy (^ the a poet; and he began, even during 
Jearned professions; for he r&» his appventiceship, to wander at 
•ceived only those common md^ the foot of Parnassus. His first 
ments of education which «re re* essays> Irk-e those of all young 
quisite for the purposes of inland poets, were of the pastoral khid, 
commerce; which having attained, which he rejected, in proportion 
Jie was put an apprentice to Mrs. as his judgment ripened, and con- 
Allen, a hosier, in Newgate Street. &ned himself principally to moral 
With this business he was so well subjects. In his Miscelh^n he 
«itisfied, that, at the expiration of has preserved some pieces, written 
iiis apprenticeship, he began to trade so long ago as 1 765 $ which evince 
tfor himself on a large scale, and that he had a pure mind, and 
^th great success. He spent up- knew how to express bis senti- 
wards of twenty years of his life as ments with considerable force and 
a respectable tradesman in the city harmony, particularly Ahdallak to 
•of London 5 and as such he most the Usurper af ids Father* s Throne, 
1»robably would have passed the and Ellen to Edwin, vol. ii. d9» > 
vemainder of his life, if, happily, A mind, susceptible of the plca- 
^le had married, and known the sures of poetiy, and indulging in 
comforts of domestic felicity, propensities of innate genius, will 
Som^ time after he commenced not long relish the common busi- 
business, he entertained an afFec- ness of common iiie; and it is hot 
lion for a young ^ady, whom it too true, that, genius is fi*eqaently 
was his wish and intention t6 the artificer of private calamity, 
marry. Whatever were their as well as of public fame. Mr. 
engagements, however, the Udy Bellamy's predilection for polite 
thought proper to decline be- literature increased with his years; 
coming the wife of an honest and and, as the concenis of trade are 
prosperous tradesman. The un- always found incompatible with a 
happy termination of the first pas- devotion to the Muses, the toti'nter 
•ion he ever felt, -seems to have gradually became rejected, and the 
had the' natural effect of giving shop finally renounced, after car- 
him some disgust against matri- rying on business for about twenty 
mooy, or at least forming any new years. Our autlior was the pro- 
4iltaduBenti since he had insenw jector of The Monthly Mtror^ 
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the General Magazine and Import 6eptIo& and an invariabte a^^tioH 
tial Review, the first number of for the best graces of tbe heart : 
which was published on the fivst he had no talent, for satire^ nor 
of June 1737 ; of Tke Picturesque did he relish it in others^ though 
Magaxine, and lAterary Museum ; he knew how to value the sparK^ 
and author of Sadaski, or the Wan^ lin^ ebullitions of resentful wit, 
dering Penitent, in two small vo- ana the angry coruscations of 
lumes, which if not managed with offended genius. He was author 
the delicate skill: of Hawkesworth, of the following dramatic piece : 
yet displays an exuberan t fancy^ and Tke Friends -, or» The Benevolent 
inculcates important, lessons and Planters. M.I. Acted at the Hay« 
sound morality. For the juvenile market; but afterwards printed 
mind^ he also wrote a small book, (under the latter title only), 8vo^ 
entitled. Lessons from Life ; or, l/SP* 

Home Scenes. Upon the death of JBellbrs, Fbttiplacb. Of 
his mother, he became entitled to this gentleman 'we can give no ac^ 
a considerable sum of money, and count, except that he was the au- 
retired to private lodgings, intend* thor of A Delineation of universal 
ing to augment his income by Ltaw, 4to.j The Ends of Society, 
writing works of fancy and bio- 4co. 17^9i and one play, called, 
graphy. He was now, for the first Injured Innocence, T. 8vo. lj!tl, 
time since he commenced author, Belon, Pstsa. Of this authoi^ 
in comfortable circumstances : no account is transmitted to us. 
but from this pros|>ect of happiness He was living in 169O, when 
he was summoned by death, after Langbaine pubUsbed, and wrote 
an illness of four days, Friday, one play, called, 
August 29, 1800. He was a The Mock Duellist-, or, Tk€ 
man, who, in all the varying cir- French Falet. Com. 4to. 1675* 
cumstances of his existence, had Beknbt, Philip, was fellow 
the merit of acting with probity of Magdalen College, Cambridge; 
and propriety j his manners were where he took the degrees of - 
engaging ; his conversation cheer- B. A. 1736> and M. A. 1740.* He 
ful; his countenance was expres- aftei wards took orders, and ^ied 
siye of the keen sensibility of his about 17<52. He was author of il 
mind ; his deportment was manly, poem, called The Beau PhilesO' 
and his address conciliating ; he pher, 8vo. 1736> and 
^as ardent in his pursuits, and The Bnaus AdventureSi Y: 8vo. 
warm in his attachments i his ur- 1733. 

banity procured him many ac- Benson, :•, ain industrioui 

quaintance, and his good qualities and meritorious dctor, and a dra« 
secured him many friends ; he ma tic writer in a small way, wbd 
delighted in social intercourse, was several years attached ta 
and his love of conviviality \^as Drury LaneTheatre, and martied a 
never degraded by intemperance; sisterof Mrs. Stephen Kembl6, by 
he loved whatever could captivate whom he had four children. In 
a good mind, and an elegant taste the theatre he was an extremely 
had always a clfiirm for him. Th^is ' useful man, being a ready sutfkti* 
will be clearly seen from the tute in case of sudden indisposition, 
tenour of all hi» compositions, willing to undertake any diaracter 
which evince aa^QCUte mora} per- in cotnedy, tragedy^ or farce, 
toi. I. p 
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Under the affliction of a brain fe- 
ver^ he threw himself, about three 
in the morning of May 20, 179^, 
stark naked, from a garret window 
of a house, where he lodged, in 
Bridges Street, Covent Garde:.] 
and his liead pitching on the kirb- 
stone, his brains were dashed into 
the high road. By his death, an 
aged father and mother were de- 
prived of support. The proprietors 
of the theatre generously appro- 
priated a night's performance for 
the benefit of his afflicted family. 
Mr. Benson was author of, 

1. Britain s Glory. M. E. 8vo. 

1794. 

2, LcveandMoney, M. F. 8vo. 

17.QS. 
B£NTi.£Y, Richard. This gen* 

tleraan was the son of the late 

well-known Dr. Bentley, the great 

critic. He possessed considerable 

literary.abilitiea J yet the turn of 

his genius did not seem greatly. 

adapted to dramatic writings, by 

the specimen he gave of them in 

a piece which made its appearance 

at Dniry Lane Theatre, in the 

summer of 1761. It was entitled, 

1. Themshes. Com. N. P. 

It was attempted to be written 
after the manner of the Italian co- 
m^y 'y but though the author had 
shown great knowledge of the 
world, an accuracy of judgment, 
and in some passages of it a strong 
poignancy of satire, yet on the 
whole it was deficient in that no- 
velty of plot, variety of incident, 
and vivacity of wit, which are 
essential to the very existence of 
coipedy . In short, the aothdr had 
written more like a man of learn- 
ing than genius, more tp the clo- 
set than the stage. 

a. PW^xUinws'. T. 4tp;-I767.— 
Sotb these pieces were altered for 
tbe.itage, and acted at Covent Garr 
4en, 1782,' but without Sijjccess. 
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Mr. Bentley died Oct. 2S, 1782« 
A posthumous piece of bis was 
performed at Covent Garden .a 
few years afterwards ^ but with 
little success, viz. 

3. The Prophet. C. O. 17S8. 
N.P. 

Bentley, John, is author of 

The Royal Penitent, Sac. Dram. 
12mo. 1S03. 

Beeard, Peter. W^ find this 
name prefixed to 

The Uncles JFill. F. translated. 
8vo. 1608. 

Berkeley, George Mokcr. 
This gentleman, who was born. 
Feb. 8, 1763, at Bray, in the 
county of Berks, was the son of 
the Rev. George Berkeley, L.L.D. 
prebendary . of Canterbury, &c. 
and grandson of George Berkeley, 
Bishop of Cloyne. At twelve years 
of age he was sent to Eton school 
and soon after went into the Long 
Chamber, where he frequently 
felt the castigating rod of the 
master. Dr. Barnard, who was a 
rigid disciplinarians not because 
he was deficient in abilities, but 
because he loved to associate vith. 
those who thought it meritorious 
to transgress the commands of their 
superior. When si&teen years old^ 
his father took him away, and be- 
came his tutor himself for two 
years ; after which he was sent to 
the university of St. Andrew, in 
Scotland ; where he continued 
three years and a half. At nine- 
teen years of age, he was elected 
a member of the Antiquarian So- 
ciety of Edinburgh. He after- 
ward became a gentleman-com- 
moner of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 
and took the degree of JL.L. B. 
On leaving the university, lie was 
admitted a student 0/ the Ipmi^ 
Temple ; and, from his close ap^ 
plication to the study of the laMb 
woidd probably, had he. liyed^ 
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tetre becoa^ one of the greatest 
om^rnents of that profession. He 
was a man of a very singular 
cliaracter ; but possessed many 
ajuiable qualities. His poems, 
wbijch prove him to have had a 
strong genius and a brilliant ima- 
gination, were published after his 
de.uh by his mother, in 4 to, pre- 
ceded by a tedious preface, of 
more than five hundred pages, in 
which sbe details every trifling 
i:in:umstance, relating to him and 
he^ family, tiiat she could recollect ^ 
and which very few will have pa- 
tience enough to peruse. He was 
the author •if, 

1. Nina. Com. 8vo. N, D. 

[1787.] 

2. L<me and Nature, a musical 
piece in one act. Performed at the 
Dublin Theatre, in March 1789. 
4to. 1797. 

He died Jan. 26, 1793, aged 
29« after a short, illness. 

Bbkil^^by, Sir WxhhiAU, wgis 
born ^n or near London, and 
younger brother of John, Lord 
Berkley of Stretton, He was 
elected probationer te^low of Mer- 
ton College, Oxford, in l625, 
and four years^ afterwards was ad- 
mitted Master of Arts. In J 630, 
he' set out on his travels. After 
his return, he became gentleman 
of the privy chamber to Charles 
the firsts and, in 1640, was sect 
to Virginia about public concerns. 
In ljS&, on the death of Coloiiel 
Matthews (in consideratioQ of the 
fervke be bad dpne ther^, ija de- * 
fending the people fjom being 
i^iUed l^the natives, andd^troy- 
ing great numbers of the Indians 
without losing three of his own 
meo), he was mad^ governor jof 
that place, and continued in the 
office wntil the year 1676. He 
died fioon after im return to Eng- 
l^nd, mi wu buri/ed u Twicken- 
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ham, JnJy 13, 1677* He wrote 
one play, called. 

The Lost Lady. Tragi-Corii, 
Fol. 16^8. 

And may not improbably have 
. been the author pf 

Cornelia. Play, 1662. N. p. 
Ascribed to a Sir William Bartley. 

Bernard, Richahp. As to 
the particulars-of this gentleman's 
life, none have been handed down 
to us, further than thai he flourish- 
ed in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and that he lived at Epwortn, 
in Lincolnshire. In his literary 
capacity only therefore we cart 
speak of him, in which light we 
are to consider him as the first 
person who gave this kingdom an 
entire translation of Terence's Co- 
medies. To the learned it would 
be needless to repeat their names j 
but for the sake of pur fair readers/ 
and others who may not be so well 
acquainted with the L-atin classics, 
it may not be imprpper to inform 
them that they were six in num- 
ber, and their titles as follows i 

1. Adelphi, 

2. Andria. 

3. Eunuchus. 

4. Heautontimfirumcnos. 

5. Hecyra. 

6. Phormio. 4to. 15985 l6d7; 
4th edit.(with many erpendat ions) > 
4to. I6l4; 1629 J 1641, 

Mr. Bernard ha$ not, hoiyeveri 
contented himself with giving si 
bare translation of these six plays^ 
Jpst has also selected separately and 
distinctly, in each scene, all the 
mast remarkable forms of speech; 
theses and moral sentences, after 
the same manner as had been dond 
before him in an old French trans- 
lation pf the ssiroe author, printed 
at Paris in 15 74. These little ex-*, 
tracts are extremelv useful and 
entertaining, and may not only be 
rendered servjtceable tp boys at 
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school in the more immediate nn- Cock«p1t, tnDniry.Luie, in whidi 

derstanding of the author^ bat are company Mr. Betterton entered 

also of great assistance to those himself i and though not moch 

who read him with a more classical above twenty years of age, im- 

view, in the pointing out, and fix* mediately gave proof of the most 

ing on the memory^ some of the capital genius and merit, and 

mostbeautiful passages, or such as, acquired the highest applause in 

from the importance of the senti- Tht Loyal Sulject, The fvUd Goose 

tnent, or the peculiar arrangement Chace, Tke Spanish Curate, and 

of the phraseology, way be the sevenl other plays <^ BeaumoDt 

most desirable to remember. and Fletcher, which were then 

Beeners, Lord. See Bour- the pieces most in vogne. 

CHIRR, JoHK. ri^esently after the Restomtion, 

Bbttrrton, Thomas. Though two distinct. theatres were csta- 
in pursuance of the design of this blished by royal aathority, the one 
work we can insert no names but in Dniry Lane, in conseqaenoe of 
those of dramatic writers, yet the a patent granted to Heniy Killi- 
gentleman who now comes under grew, £sq. i which was called the 
our consideration requires our &ing*s company: the other ki 
Speaking of him not in that light Linodn*s Inn Fields, who styled 
only, but also as an actor, and that themselves the Duke of York's 
perhaps as the most capital one servants, the patentee of which 
that this or any other country has was the ingenious Sir Wtlliam 
ever produced. He was bom in Davenant } which last-mentioned 
Tothiil Street, Westminster, in the gentleman engaged Mr. Betterton, 
year l635, his father being at that and all who had acted under Mr. 
timeunder-cook to K. Charles I. Rhodes, into his company, which 
He received the first rudiments of opened in 1662, with a new play 
a, genteel education, and showed of Sir William'sf in two parts, 
such a propensity to literature, that ' called The Siege of Rhodes, 
it was for some time the intention In this piece as well as in the 
of his family to have brought htm tphsequent characters which Mr. 
up to one of the liberal professions. Betterton performed, he increased 
But this design the confusion and his reputation and esteem with the 
violence of the ensuing tiroes di- public, and indeed became sq much 
verted them from, or probably put in favoijr with King Charles 11. 
It out of their power to accom- that one of his biographers asserts 
plish. His fondness for reading, (see Cibber*s Lives of the Poets, 
however, induced him to request vol. iii. p. 157) that by his Ma- 
of his parents that they would bind jesty*s especial command he went 
him apprentice to a bookseller ; over to Paris, to take a view of 
which was readily complied with, the French, stage, that be might 
fixing on one Mr. Rhodes, near the better judge what would con- 
Charing Cross, for his master. tribute to the improvement of our 

This gentleman, who had been own ) and even goes so far as to 

wardrobe- keeper to the theatre in say, that he was the first who in* 

Black Friars before the troubles, troduced moving scenes on the 

obtained a license, in 1^59, from English stage; the honour of which, 

the powers tlien in being, to set however, the other writers haire 

up a company of players, in the given to Sir William himselfL 
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In the year 1^0, he mar- 
fled one Mrs. Saundenon, a per- 
former on the same stage, who> 
both as an actress and a woman. 
Was every thing that human per- 
fectioQ was callable of arriving at, 
and with whokn he, throagb the 
wl^)le coarse of his remaining life, 
possessed every degree of happi- 
ness that a perfect union of hearts 
can bestow. 

When the Duke*s company re 
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tioni i>f many persons of quality, 
to erect a new playhouse, within 
the walls of the Tennis Court, in 
Lincoln'^ Inn Fields. 

To this step Mr. Betterton was 
probably induced by two distinct 
motives. The first was, the ill 
treatment he received from the 
managers, who, exerting a despo* 
tic authority over their performers, 
which he thought it his duty to 
remonstrate against, began to grow 



moved to Dorset Gardens, he jealous of his power 5 and there 

continued with them; and on the *fore, with a hope of abating his 

coalition of the two companies, in influence, gave away some of his 



1684, he still remained among 
them; Mrs. Betterton maintaining 
the same foremost figv^e among the 
women, that her husband support- 



capital parts to young and insuf^ 
ficient performers. This conduct, 
however, bad the direct contrary 
effect to that which they expected 



ed among the male performers, from it, by attaching to Mr. Bet* 

And so great was the estimation terton all the best players (who be* 

they were both held in, that in the came apprehensive of meeting with 

year l&JS^ when a pastoral, called the same treatment themselves). 



Caiistoi or. The Chaste Nymph; 
written by Mr. Crown, at the de- 
sire of Queen Catlierine, consort to 
Charles II. was to be p^arformed at 
court, by persons of the greatest 
distinction, our English Roscius 
was employed to instruct the gen- 
tlemen, and Mrs. Betterton ho- 
noured with tlte tutorage of the 
ladies; among whom were the two 
pri^Ksessea^Mary and Anne, daugh- 



and at the same time exasperating 
the town, which would not submit 
to be dictated to in its diversions, or 
have its most rational amusements 
damped by bungling and imper- 
fect performances, When it was 
apparently in the power of the 
managers to give them in the 
greatest height of perfection. 

The other motive probably was 
a pecuniary one, with a view to 



tcrs of the Duke of York, both of repair, by the more enlarged pro- 
whom afterwards succeeded to the fits of a manager, the loss of his 



crown of these realms. In grate- 
ful remembrance of which, the lat- 
ter of tbem, when Queen, settled 
a pension of 1 00/^ per annum on 
her oljd instructress. 

In 1^5, Mr. Betterton, having 
sounded the inclinations of a select 
number of the actors, whom he 
^ouud ready to join with him, ob- 



whole fortune (upwards of two 
thousand pounds), which he had 
suffered in the year l6g2, by ad- 
venturing it in a commercial 
scheme to the East Indies. 

Be this however as it will, the 
new theatre opened in 16^^, with 
Mr. Congreve's Love for Love, the 
success of which was amazingly 



tamed, through the infiuence of great. Yet in a few years it ap- 
^be Earl of Dorset, the royal li- peared that the profits arising from 
<^se for acting in a separate this theatre were very insignifi- 
tl^eatre; and was very soon en- cant ; and Mr. Betterton growing 
«bh(], by the voluntary subscrip- now into the infirmities of age, 
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tad labouring under riokut «!• thoo^h bat seldom. In come- 
tacks of the go^it, he gUdly quitted qnenoe of vhicb, in the ensuing 
at onoB the fatigues of manage* spring, riz. on the 2dth of April 
ment and the huny of the stage. 1 7 lO, another play was given out 
The public^ howerer^ u-ho re- for this gentleroan*s benent, viz. 
tatned a gratefol sense of the plea* The Almtfs Tragedy, of Beatunoot 
sure thej bad frequently received and Fletcher, in which he himself 
fironi this theatrical veteran, and performed bis celebrated part of 
sensible of the narrowness of his Melantins. Tfai% however, was the 
circnmstances, resolved tocontinne last time he was to appear on the 
the marks of their esteem to him, stage. For having been snddenly 
by giving him a benefit. On the seized with the gout, and being 
7th of April lyOQ, the comedy of impatient at the thoughts of dis- 
Lov9 for Jjive wzs performed for appointing his firiends, he made 
that purpose, in which this gen- use of outward applications to 
tleman himself, though then up- reduce the swellings of his feet, 
wards of seventy years of age, which enabled him to walk on the 
acted the youthful part of Valen- stage, though obliged to have his 
fine; as, in the September follow- foot in a slipper. But although he 
mgf he did that of Hamlet, of his acted that day with unusual spirit 
peirformanoe of which the author and briskness, and met with uni- 
of The Toiler has taken parti- versal applause, yet he paid veiy 
colar notice. On the former oc- dear for this tribute he had rei:- 
casion, those very eminent per- dered to the public ; for the fo- 
ibrmers Mrs. Barry and Mrs. mentations he had made use of, oc- 
Bracegirdle, who had quitted the casioning a revulsion of the gouty 
stag^ some years before, in grati- humour to the nobler parts, threw 
tude to one to whom they had had the distemper up into his head, 
so many obligations, acted the .and terminated his life on the 
parts of Angelica and Mrs. Frail , 26th of that month. On the 2d 
and Mr. Rowe wrote an epilogue of May, his l>o<ly m as interred 
for that night, 'which was spoken wiih much ceremony, in the cloy- 
by Mrs. Barry, who, with Mrs. sters ofWestminstcr, and great bo- 
Bracegrrdle, supported between rour paid to h\s nicniory, by his 
them this once powerful prop of -frieiul the Tatler, who has related 
the English stage. in a very pathetic, and at the same 

The profits of this night are time the most dignified manner, 

said to have ainounted to upwards the process of ihe ceremonial. 

of 500/. the prices having been The dramatic pieces he left bc- 

raised to the same that the operas hind him are as follow : 

are at present, and when the cur- I . The Ro^nan Firoin ; or. In- 

tain dfew up almost as large an jast, Judge. T. 4to. lO/p. 

audience appearing behind as be- 2. The Revetige ; or, A Match 

fore it. in Nt^rgate. C. 4 to. l6S0. 

The next winter, Mr. Betterton 3. The Prophetess ; or. The 

was prevailed on by Mr. Oweii History of Diociesian. Altered. O. 

Mac Svviny,' then manager of the with a Masque. 4to. 1590. 

Opera House, in the Haymarkef (at 4. Kinir jjcmy the Fourth, wiik 

which plays were acted four times the Humours of Sir John FaUtuff. 

a week), to continue performing,' T. C. 4 to, 17(30. 
4 
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6, The Amorous Widow 'j or> 
The IVanion Wife. C. 4to. 1706. 

6. Sequel of Henry the Fourth, 
Svo. N. D. [171P.] 

7. The Bondman y or, Love and 
Liberty, T.C. Svo. 1719. 

8. The Woman made a Justice. 
Com. N. P. . 

Of these we have not much more 
to say, than that those which are 
properly his own are not devoid of 
merits and thqse which he has only 
altered have received an advan- 
tage from his amer.draent. In 
l>oth« however, he has preserved 
one degree of perfection, which is 
of great consequence to the suc- 
cess of any draraalic piece, viz. an 
exact disposition of the scenes, and 
the preservation of a just length, 
absolute propriety, and natural 
.connexions. 

As an actor, he was certainly 
one of the greatest of either his 
iDwn or any other age 5 but to enter 
into particular details in that re- 
spect would only take up tlte time 
of our readers unnecessarily, and 
fill up a greater portion of room 
in this work than we have a right 
to allot to any one article. We shall 
therefore refer those who are de- 
sirous of having him painted out 
in the most lively colours to their ■ 
imagination, to the description 
given of him by his contemporary 
Mr, CoUey Gibber, in the Apology 
for his own Life. And as a man, 
it is scarcely possible to say more, 
atid it would be injustice to say 
less of him, than that he was as 
unblemished a pattern of private 
and social qualities, as he was a 
. perfect model of theatrical action 
and dramatic elocution. 

The following description of 
him is given by Antony Aston, in 
# pamphlet, called, A Brief Sup- 
plement to Colley Gibber, Esq. 
his Live$ of the late famous Actors . 



and ^ctresses, 8vo. '' Mr. BeiC- 
" terton (although a superlative 
'^ good actor) laboured under aa 
" ill figure, being clumsily made, 
" having a great head, a short 
" thick neck, stooped in tlie 
" shoujders, and had fat short 
'^ arms, which he rarely lifted 
'' higher than his stomach. His 
" left hand frequently lodged in 
'' li\s breast, between his coat 
^' and waistcoat, while with his 
'Vright he prepared his speech. 
^' His actions were few, but just. 
'* He had little eyes and a broad 
" face, a little pock-fretten, a 
" corpulent body and thick legs, 
" with large feet. He was better 
" to meet than to follow j for kts 
" aspect was serious, venerable, 
'' and majestic ; in his latter time 
*' a little paralytic. His voice 
" was low and grumbling ; yet be 
" could tune it by an artful di- 
^' max, which enforced universal 
" attention, even . from the fops 
'^ and orange-girls. He was in- 
'' capable of dancing, even in a 

country dance; as was Mrs. 

Barry : but their good qualities 
'^ were naore than equal to their 
'* deficiencies.'* 

Mr. Addison thus speaks of 
Betterton: '*^ Such ah actor as Mr. 
'^ Betterton ought to be recorded 
'' with the same respect as Roscius 
** amongtheRomans. The greatest 
'•' orator {TaMy) has thought fit 
*'' to quote his judgment, and ce- 
*' lebrate his life. Roscius was 
*' the example to all that would 
'* form themselves into proper and 
*' winning behaviour : his action 
'^ was so well adapted to the sen- 
*' timents he expressed, that the 
" youth of Rome thought they 
*^ wanted only to be virtuous to 
*' be as graceful in their appear- 
" ance as Roscius. The imagina- 
'* tion took a lovely impression of 
b4 
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^' yAnt WM great and goodj and 

*'ibey, w!io never tboagbt of 
*' letting up for the art of imita« 
'' tion« became tbemselves inimi* 
^* table cbaracters. Tbere is no 
'' human invention so aptly cal- 
«' colated for. the forming a free- 
" bom people, as that of a theatre. 
*' Tully reports, tbut the celebrated 
'' Roscius used freauently to say, 
" the perfection of an actor Is, 
** pnly to be<;oine what he is do- 
** ing. I have hardly a opttou, 
«« that any performer of antiquity 
'* could surpass the action of Mr. 
'' Betterton, in any of the occa« 
f' sions ip which he has appeared 
•' on our stage. The wonderful 
" agony which he appeared in, 
*' ^heh he examined the cirenm- 
'' stance of the handkerchief in 
*' the part of Othello ; the roix- 
** ture of love^ that intruded upon 
'' bis mind, upon the innocent 
f answers Deademona makes, be- 
f ^ trayed in his gesture snch a va- 
'^ riety and vicissitude of passions, 
1* as would admonish a man to be 
i' afraid of* his own heart ; and 
f perfectly convince him, that it is 
f f to stab It, tp admit that worst of 
f* daggers, j^loasy. Whoever 
'-' reads in his closet this admirable 
*' scene wiJl find, that be cannot 

(except be has as warm an ima- 
' gination as Sbakspeare b inn self) 

find any but dry, incoherent, 
^' and broken sentences. But a 
** reader^ that has seen Betterton 
** act it^ observes, tbere could not 
" be a word added ; that longer 
^^ speeches had' been unnatural, 
V nay, impossible, in Othello's 
f' circumstances." 

It was on the death of Mr. Bet- 
terton that Queen Anne settled on 
his widow the pension we have 
taken notice of above, which how- 
ever she did not enjoy long : the 
grief for the loss of so goqd 9 
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fctubtnd, with whom the lived 
forty years in the utmost hamtiony 
and affection, wrought so stronglj 
on her delicate frame, which was 
already enfeebled by old age, and 
a long state of bad heahh, that it 
very soon deprived her of her rea- 
son, and, at the end of a year and 
a half, of her life also. 

BicKEr.sT/(?FB, Isaac. A na- 
tive of Ireland, and for some ttine 
one of the most successful writers 
for the stage. ' He was probably 
born about the year 1735, having 
b^n appointed one of the pages 
to Lord Chesterfield, when be 
was Lord Lieutenant of Ir^and^ 
in }746. He was once an officer 
of marines, but left the service 
with circumstances which do not 
reflect credit on him as a man. 
He is said to be still living at 
some place abroad, to which a 
deed u'kkout A name has banished 
him, and where he exists poor and 
despised by all orders of people. 

He is the author of, 

1. Lfucoikoe. D. P. 8vo. 175ft 

2. Thomas and Saify ; or. The 
Sailor's Return, M.E. 8vo. 176O. 

3. Love in a Filiate. C.Q. 8^* 
1703. 

4. Judith. Orat. 4to. 17<54. 

5. Tke Maid of ike Mill. CO. 
8vo. 1765. 

6. Daphne and jfrninior. CO. 
8vo. 1765. ' 

7 The flain Dealer. C. 8vo. 
1766. 

8. Love in tlie City > CO. 8vp. 

1767. 

9. Ufinel and ClarUsa. CO. 
^vo. 17O8. 

10. The jihsent Alan. P. 8vo. 
i;68. 

11. The Royal Garland. Q. I 
8vo. 1768. 

12. Tke Padlock. C O. 8v% 
1768. 

13. Thellypop^iie. Q^gtcul^fifi. 
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U. The Bpkesian Mdtrm, C.S. 

S'vo. 17<59v 

15. Dr, Last in his Chariot. C. 
8vo. 17(59, 

1(5. The Captive. C. O. 8vo. 

1769. 

17. ji School for Fathers. CO. 

8vo. 1770. 

IS. Tw JVell it's no Worse. 
C. 8vo. 1770. 

19. The Recruiting Serjeant. M. 
E. 8vo. 1770. 

20. He would if he could, or« 
jin old Fool worse than af^. Burl. 
Svo. 177^' 

21. The Sultan. F. 1775 j Svo. 

1787- 
To him also has been aseribedj 

22. The Spiled Child. P. 8vo. 
1805. 

BiC&NBLL, AlIXANDCR. A 

gentleman who publisbedyio 1792« 
an entertaining volume, called 
Instances of the Mutability of For- 
tune, selected from ancient and 
modem History j and also wrote 
one drama^ entitled, 
The Patriot King. Tr. 8vo. 

l78iJ. 

BiDDLB, Edwasd, author of 
a fragment of a play, called. 

Augustus. Trag. 8vo. 1717* 

BiBLAKB, Rev. John, B. A. 
chaplain to His Boyal Highness 
the Duke of Clarence, and master 
of the grammar-school at ply- 
mouth, was educated at Christ 
Church, Oxford, and was some- 
time chaplain to Earl Ferrers,. 
Be:iides several sermons, and mis- 
cellaneous pt)ems, this gentleman 
has published one dramatic piece^ 
viz. ^ 

Virginia. Tr. Svo. 1800. 

Birch, Samuel, is the son of 
Mr. Lucas Birch, and was bom 
in London, I<lovember 8, 17^7. 
He received his education at the 
academy of Mr. Crawford, at 
Newington, Surrjr. Wfeep Ji^ re- 
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turned home, he was 
to his father ; who, it ne^ scarce^ 
ly be added, had for a series of 
years conducted the business of a 
pastry-cook, in Comhill, in a 
manner that rendered his esta- 
blishment the first, in that line» 
in the city of London. 

During this time it was that the 
subject of this memoir, feeling 
that strong impulse which is ever 
the concomitant of genius, devoted 
all the leisure hours which a se- 
dulous attention to his occupation 
would allow, to the cultivation of 
his mental powers, and the im« 
provement of literary acquire- 
ments; and, as it has since ap-« 
peared, with considerable success. 

In the year 1778, Mr. Birch 
married the daughter of the late 
Dr. John Fordyce ; a union prcH 
ductive of much happiness and a 
numerous family \ consisting, as 
we have been informed, of thirteeir 
children. 

At this period, it will be re- 
membered, that many societies, 
upon the plan of tliat at the Robla 
Hood, which had declined, were 
instituted in the metropolis ^ and 
although some, from the want of 
proper regulation, were censured, 
others were highly respectable; 
and as we know that several who 
have greatly distinguished them^ 
selves in the senate, and at the bar. 
were either members or visitors^ 
we may say ttfc/tt/. At one of these 
forums, held in the large, rooms 
formerly belonging to the King'g 
Arms Tavern, Oornhill, Mr. Birch, 
in the winter of 1778, made hit 
first essay in public elocution. 
The applause that he met wifk 
encouraged him to continue this 
practice, the most useful of anf 
to which a. man, whose sitiiatioa 
calls for public exertions^ c9d aitn 
tacb himself. 
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In 1781> be was elected one of Tentoa of the inunan nmd, and 

the coiBmon-coaDcU, and in the sncb is the inflneooe of times and 

year IJSg appointed deputy, of seasons, that this proposal was 

Ahe ward of Curohtil ; in which then negatived in a ■"«"»**• so de- 

important situation be bad scarcely cisive, that the proposer stood 

taken his leat, before he bad oc- alone in the minority } thoogb 

canon to exert those abilities lo with him, oertaisly» resti the ho- 

which we have alhided. Ip bis noor of having fiist braught it 

frt«i<i**n speech, which . bieatbed fixward. 

those genuine effusions of loyalty On the subsequent adoption of 

that have so strongly and so uni- this wise and aalotary measure, 

formly marked his character from the ward of Combill, oo the sog- 

lus entrance into public life, he g^estioo of Mr. Birch, was the fint 

counteracted the machinations, and to carry it into efl^ct. At this 

crashed the ptetensions, of the time he was a lieateoant. As 

partisans ci the Yorkshire dele- their fofce increased, he became 

gates, who, with a modesty con- major ; and, upon the final mili- 

aonant to their character, wished tary establishment, he had the ho- 

to sit in, and appropriate the noar to be appointed to the ahna- 

Guildhall of London to purposes tion of lieotenant-colonel oom- 

inimical to the constitution and mandant of the first legiment of 

government. Loyal Landon Volunteers. 

The line of p<4iucal conduct In May 1807, Mr. Birch was 
which Mr. Birch pursued had led elected alderman of his ward, io 
kim to stand forward as a steady the room of Alderman Hankey. 
and strenuous supporter of Mr. Animated in the cause of lite- 
Pitt's administration. Of his zeal- ratuie, combined with beoevo- 
OQS attachment to the principles leoce, the poetical ^fusions of 
of the premier he gave instances Mr. Birch, and his mode of re- 
in the years 1 7B4, if^, and 1 /SJ ; citing them, have fireqoently called 
but tbie most distinguished of his forth the applause of the members 
efRnts as a public speaker was and visitors at the annual roeetingi 
directed in opposition to the repeal of Thb Liter ast Fond; and 
of the Corporation and Test Acts h^re, in their more general efiects 
in the year l/Sp. opon the public, been attended 

When, in coosequenoe of the with considerable adrantage to that 

French rerolutioo, or rather revo- h'^ly estinaable institution, 

lutions (lor every day teemed with His other poetical pieces are 

new horrors), this coontrr was chiefly in private circulatioa. 0( 

menaced with invasion, Mr. Birch, those which have appeared id 

io the Coqwration, proposed the print, his Abbey of AMbreshury, 

measure of arming and training .in two parts, published in two 

the inhabitants as Voluhtbus; succeeding years, is possessed of 

which has since been reduced to a great merit. 

«syitem, generally approved and ap- He likewise, very early in life, 

<plaiided, and indeed universally published Cmnhai or, Tkomgkls 

confessed to lave been, noder oa Jievara/&i^ecl!s ; tending to im- 

Ffeovideooe* the salvatioQ of the prove the morals, and direct the 

comitry. Yet« such is the per- attention of youth to proper por- 
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saiti. This work met ^ith great 
«pplafise» and passed verf soon 
tbrotigh two editiotia. 

As a dramatist,' Mr^ Alderman 
ifiirch is to be recotded as au- 
thor of the foUoliring piec€*s : . 

1 . The Mariners. M. £. 1 7d3> 
N.P. 

2. Ths Packet Boat. M. 1794. 
N.P. 

a. The Adopted Child. M. D. 
»vo; 1795. 

4. The Smugiilerx. M.D, 8vo. 

5. Ffl5/ Asleep. M. E. 1797. 

N.P. 

6. Albert and Adelaide, Rom. 

1/98. N.P. 

BiRREL^ Andrew. Of this 
writer Wis know no fAore than that 
his name appears to a play called 
. Hehry "and Almend. T. 8f o. 
1802. 

Bishop^ Samuel, was of a re- 
speotable family in Dorsetshire, 
bat was born in St. John's Street, 
London, Sept 21, 1731. He was 
educated at Merchant Taylors* 
School, to which be was admitted 
June 6, 1743. On the 11th of 
^une 1750, he was elected to St. 
John's Coilege, Oxford, and ad- 
mitted ^€eUow in June 1753. In 
1754 he took the degree of B. A. $ 
and in 17^8 that of M. A. In 
the latter year he was elected un- 
der master of Merchant Taylors* 
School > and in January 1783 suc- 
ceeded to the head mastership, in 
which station he continued until 
his death, Nov. 17, 1795. At 
one period of hts life he employed 
himself in writing a tragedy for 
the stage, on some subject of 
English history ; but relinquished 
the design before lie had made 
much progress in it. He also as- 
sisted Woodv^ard in a piece called 
The Seasons ; and was the author 

of • ■■ . ; 



The Fairy Bemwi. lAt 4fid. 

1796. 

Bi^ADEir, MAitTik. Thisgen^ 
tleman was of Abrey Hatch, in 
the county of Essex, and formerly 

, an officer in the army, bearii^ the 
commission of a Uentenant-colonel- 
in Queen Anne's reign, under the 
great Duke of Marlboibogh, td 
whottk he dedicated a translation 
of Caesar's Commentaries, which il 
to this day a book held in very 
good estimation. Iii 1714^ he wai 
rasdo comptrailer of the Mint, and, 
ill 1717* one of the lords conmiis'^ 
stoners of trade and plantations. 
In the same year he was splinted 
envoy extraordinary to the court 
d Spain, in the room of ■'■■ * • . 
Bfett, Esq. but declined it, choosing 
rather to keep the post he already 
had, which was worth a thoosadd 
pounds per annum, and which he 
never parted with till his deaths 
which was on the 14th of February 
174^. He was in the 5th, 6th, 
and 7th parliaments of Great Bri«* 
tain member for Stockbridge, ill 
the 8th for Maiden, and the 9th 
for Portsmouth. Coxeter hints that 
he was seci^tary of state in Ireland 9 
btit in this he seems not absolutely 
certain, making a query in regaid 
to the time when, which however 
must, if at all, have been in Queen 

^ Anne's reign 3 for, from the third 
year of George Iv to the thne of 
his death, he held his place at th^ 
board of trade, and, we believe, was 
not out of England. 

He wrote two dran^aCic pieces, 
both of which (for the one is only 
a masi^ue introduced in the third 
act of the other) were printed itl 
4to. in the year 1705, without the 
author's consent. Their namei 
are, 

1. Orpheus and EufyScem M^ 

2. Solon, T. C. 
-BtAVCH, JoBar. TMt gentle* 
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RUU), who appears to have lived man Perehaid. Mr. Boaden tra# 

near Glouoeiter, and if said in the at one time a very active and able 

title-page of his first performance contributor to (we rather believe* 

to have been a clothier, was the au- editor of) the morning newspaper 

Ihor of three very contemptible called The Oracle; in which, we 

pieces, none of which were ever think, he was the fint person 

acted. They are entitled, who, in 1795, atUcked the MSS. 

1. The Beau Merchant. Com, that were attempted to be ob« 
4to. 1714. traded on the pahlic as Sbak* 

2. Swards inia Anchors. Com. speare's. His observations on tfaia 
4to. 1735. subject were digestnt add pub* 

3. Hoops inia Spinmng^whetls. lisbed in a pampnlett ji Letter ia 
T. C. 4to. J 725. George Steepens, Esq. 8vo. 1796W 

By his own account* in his de* His dramatic productions aie as 

dtcation to the second-mentioned foUpw: 

piece, he must have been born 1. Osi^n and Daraxa. Mas. 

about l650) as he then, in 1725, Rom. ' Soop only* 8vo. 1793- 
declares himself to be seventy-five 2. FeeUaxmnUe Forest. P. 8to. 

jean of age. In the third paiii*- 1794. / 

aaent of Great Britain, which met 3. SeerH TribunaL P. 9ro^ 

in 1710» John Blanch, Esq. was 179^- 

returned aa member for the city of 4. ItaBan Monk. P. 8vo. 1797* 
Gloucester, but we do not kiiow 5. Camhro-Britons. Hbt P. 

that he was the same person. 8vo. 1796. 

BtAKO* John. Or this author 6. Amrelio emd BSmuida. Dr. 

WO bave no further account than 8vo. 1799. * 

what appears in the drama here- 7« The Vuoeof Natmre. P. 8vo. 

after mentioDed. He is there 1803. 

alykd Geatleroan* and then lived 8. Mead of BristoL P. 8to. 

in Portoool Laoe» Gray*s Inn Lane» 1 803. 

where he p rofes s ed to instruct any Bodems, Ch aelbs. This gen- 

fent l eroao in the art of punctua- tleman had a commission in the 

tMMi by the accent points in the fbot*guards; besideswhichhehad 

Hebrew code. He died, at bis the honour of being for many years 

bottse in Deptfotd* about Novem* one of the genileinen ushers to his 

ber I78S» having published what late Maiesty. He was a man of 

eaa baldly be catted a dramatic a fsy turn and lively dispositiQas, 

piece» entitled wbicb be indulged by the com- 

Tke Song ^ So k m on. A Dra-^ P<^of «Nie piece lor the stage^ 

Baa» in seven scenes* 8vo« 173a wbicb was fer from being touUj 

Ba4naii» jAMia* This gentle* devoid of meiit, and yet did not 

SMtt is a native of WbitMMiv«n» meet with aoy very eEiraordinarir 



wbeie be wee bona May 23» 17Q2, auccen. It vras eotitied 

Hit 6lber« MnWiUiam BoadeiH The MoSdsOomfle. C 8vo. 

was aaany years in ibe Rossis 1732. 

tfsde. Our author was brought This pby has been since cot 




to Loniion at au early age» anit» down into a teoe. and was acted in 
bei^ intended tur the meraMtiie tbeyear ir<X>. ibr Mr.Ysies*sbe^ 
svnteiiMi% wns placed in the neit» by the title of 
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It has not« howevj^r^ made its 
appearance in print under the lat- 
-terform. 

BoissT^ MiCHABL. A French- 
man^ who, in the title-page of bis 
trandation, styles himself a bar- 
rister at law in Paris, and teacher 
of the modern languages at the 
academy of Heath, in Yorkshire. 
He pablished 

Tlie Miser of Moliere. 12mo. 
1752. 

Bond, William. A gentle- 
man, we believe, of the county of 
Suffolk. He appears to have been 
a person of very little genius; 
though it is probable that his whole 
subsistence was, at least in the latter 
part of his life, derived from his 
writings. Among other perform- 
ances he translated Buchanan's 
History; and was jointly concern- 
ed with Aaron Hill ' in writing 
The Plain Dealer, a series of pa- 
pers, afterwards collected in two 
volumes,' 8vo. From that -muni- 
ficent friend, he was compliment- 
ed with his tragedy of Zara ; 
, which, after being oiiered to the 
managers of both theatres, and 
delayed for two years, was obliged 
to be acted at the Great Room in 
York Buildings. The prohts of 
the performance were intended 
for the benefit of Mr. Bond, who 
himself represented LusignaHj but 
he played only one night; for, be- 
ing in a weak condition, he faint- 
ed on the stage, was carried home 
in his chait, and died next morn- 
ing. This happened in 1735, the 
year before Zara was originally 
performed at Drury Lane. 

Mr. Bond produced a play writ- 
ten by a gentleman deceased, but 
revised and altered by himself, 
called 

TheTuscanTreaty \ or^Tarquin's 
Overthrow. T. 9vo, 1733. 



BoMHoa, Chaklbs, was tbe 
son of an eminent distiller in Bris- 
tol and intended for a coach- 
maker; but, impatient of restraint, 
he prematurely burst the bond 
which was intended to hold him In 
a seven year^ course of training 
for that business ; and in the year 
1777 made his first appearance on 
the stage at Bath^ in the character 
of Belcour. His reception wa» 
highly flattering; and his subse- 
quent performances of Aanger, 
Charles Surface, Benedict, and tbe 
whole range of the elegant spright* 
ly cast of genteel comedy, con- 
firmed his claims to th^ partiaiit/ 
which he continued to experience 
there, till the year 1783, when he 
became the successor to Mr.. 'Lee- 
Lewes, at Covent Garden theatre. 
His first appearance there^ Sept* 
19 of that year, was marked by 
the novelty of . his writing and 
speaking an occasional Address, to 
introduce himself in the character 
of Captain Brazen ; and two la- 
dies—Miss Scrace, firomBath, who 
performed Sylvia ; and Mrs. Chal- 
mers, from Norwich, who acted 
tlie part of Rose. Mr. Bonnor 
Mras well received, and maintained 
in the metropolis the professional 
reputatiou that he had acquired at 
Bath. Mr. Palmer, the proprietor 
of that theatre, had not overlook- 
ed in Mr. Bonnor the possession of 
talents which qualified him for the 
more important pursuits of life; 
and he availed himself of his as- 
sistance in the earlier arrangements 
and experiments of the Mail-coach 
plan, which eventually terminated 
Mr. Bonnor*s theatrical career, by 
his being appointed deputy comp- 
troller-general of the Post OfiSce. 
The appointment of comptrol- 
ler-general ceased on Mr. Pal- 
mer's removal from the Post OfiSce 
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In the y«ir 1796$ wheB a new to induce Mr. Bonoor actoalljr to 
•nangemcnt took place, and Mr. engage that superb theatre^ whidi 
Bonoor tucoeeded, at bis own re- constitntes one of the grand dm- 
que^ty to the comptroUership of sions of the palace of the Thuilr 
the inland department, which he leries. It was at that time seldom 
held two years. The mail-coaeh naed, and reserved chieBy for caa- 
plan* and all the corresponding certs and select occasions. Every 
internal arrangements, being then thing being arranged, he was 
completed, the comptroller's office, about to return to London -, when 
with many others, were abolished; his departure was retarded some 
and he retired with a handsome days, tor the purpose of his being 
provision for life, as a recompense presented by the Count d*Artois 
for his past services. ' to the Queen, to receive Her Ma- 
in the year 1784 Mr. Boanor jesty's personal assurances of the 
was selected by Mr. Harris, the protection and countenance wrhich 
proprietor of Covent Garden the* she meant to bestow upon the un- 
atre, as the fittest person to ne- dertaking. On the day appointed, 
gotiate and arrange a project, he repaired to Versailles for that 
which has an indisputable claim purpose; where, however, instead 
to a place in the page, of theatric of the flattering assurances whidi 
history. It had been represented he calculated upon receiving, he 
to Mr. Harris, by a friend of his, was abruptly given to understand, 
who resided at Paris, and had fre- but in terms •fextreme ambigui^, 
quent access to the royal family and unquestionable regret, thiat 
during their hours of privacy at some unforeseen occasion rendered 
Versailles, that the establishing an the further prosecution of the de* 

Snglish theatre at Paris had been sign altogether impracticable at 

le frequent subject of conversa- that peri<^i and, without any pos- 

tion among the higher orders 3 and, sible ground of conjecture as to 

through the Count d'Artois, had the cause of the sudden change, 

obtained the approbation of 'the the object was necessarily aban- 

Queen. To ascertain these facts, doned. It afterwards turned oat 

and the practicability of such a to be occasioned by the first dis- 

plan, Mr. Bonnor, the appointed coveiy, at that precise tiqae^ of 

ambassador and destined manager the deep root which the com- 

of the scheme, was dispatched to meocement of the Revolution had 

Paris with full powers to nego- even then unsuspectedly taken, 

tiate. which did not break out till five 

Previous to his departure, he years after, 
disclosed the intention toMr.Kem- On his retom from this excuT" 

ble, Mr. Lewis, Mr. Henderson, sioi^, Mr. Bonnor presented to the 

Miss Young, Miss Farren, and public, at Covent Garden theatre, 

other principal performers of Dm- his translation of a dramatic triflp, 

ry Lane and Covent Garden tbea- which he called, 
tres, who readily engaged to be of 1. The Manager tm Actor t» 

the party, incase the plan should spUe of Himseif. Int. 1784. N. P. 
be resolved on. After a residence In a subsequent visit which he. 

of several weeks in Paris, the pre- made to Paris, in the year 1790, he; 

liminaries were so far settled^ as collected xnaterials for a very^Jn* 
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teresting pantomime, Vhich ap- added to the sprightliness of bis 

peared at Covent Garden the same parts in general, strongly recom* 

year, entitled, maided him to the notice of his 

2. The Picture of Paris. 1790. master. Dr. Busby, who having 

N. P. himself, when young, obtained 

Besides an infitiite variety of great applause in the performance 

incidents and characters, altogether of a part in The Royal Slave ^ a play 

new to an English audience, it written by William Cartwright, 

gave faithful representations of t^e had ever after held theatrical ac- 

grand federation ceremony in the complishments in the highest esti* 

Champ de Mars, on the 14th of mation. 

July 1 790, when Louis the XVIth In consequence of this extraor* 
swore fidelity to the new and dinary talent, when, according to 
shortrlived constitution. the custom of the school, a Latin 
Booth, Barton. This gen- play was to be performed, Mr. 
tleman, who was an author, gnd Booth was fixed upon for the act- 
also a very eminent actor, was ing the capital part. The play 
descended from an ancient and happened to be the j^ndria, and 
honourable family, which origin- the part assigned to him that of 
ally had a settlement in the county Pamphilus, the young Bevil of 
palatine of Lancaster. He was the Terence; in which the musical 
third son of John Booth, Esq. who sweetness of his voice, his elegance 
, jRras nearly related t6 the Earl of of deportment, and gracefiiiness of 
^ Warrington, and who, though his action, drew the universal applause 
fortune was not very considerable, of all the spectators -, and he has 
was extremely attentive to the edu- himself confessed, that this circum- 
cation of bis children. In con- stance was what first fired his 
sequence of this parental care, he youftg breast with theatrical am* 
put the subject of our present ob- bition. His father intended him 
servations, as soon as he arrived at for the pulpit ; but his mind and 
the age of nine years, to West- inclinations were now so fixed o» 
I minster School, where he was first the stage, that, when he had ar- 
tmder the tuition of the famous rived at the age of seventeen, and 
Dr. Busby, and afterwards under the time approached when he must 
that of his successor, the no less fa- have been taken from school in 
mous Dr. Knipe. Here he showed order to be sent to the university, 
A strong passion for learning in ge- he determined to run any risque 
neral, and more particularly for an rather than enter on a course of 
acquaintance with the Latin poets, life so unsuitable to the natural 
the finest passages in whose works vivacity of his disposition ; and, 
i)e used with great pains to im- therefore, becoming acquainted 
print in his meimory j and had be- with Mr. Ashbury, manager of 
sides such a peculiar propriety and the Dublin theatre, who was then 
judicious emphasis in the* repeti- in London, probably on the re-» 
tion of them, assisted by so fine a cruiting scheme, and was very 
tpne of voice, and adorned with glad to receive a youth of such 
•ucl^ a natural gracefulness of ac- promising expectations and grow* 
tiqn, as dr^w on him the admira- ing genius, he immediately quitted 
tiop of the wiole school, and, iill other vi^ws> engaged himseUT 
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to Mr. Ashbury^ stole away Iran at tbe same time the Tories, wha 

school^ and went over to Ireland had too much sense to appear to 

with that gentleman in June consider it as a redection on tlieir 

IG99. administration, were still more re- 

His first appearance on the stage hement in their approbation of it, 
was in tbe part of Orooooko, in which (bey carried to aocb an 
which he came off with every testi- height, as even to make a coliec«' 
aoonial of approbation from the tion of fifly guineas in the boxes 
sodience. From this time he con- during the time of the perform- 
tinued daily improving, and, after auce, and present them to Mr. 
two successful campaigns in that Booth, with this compliment^ That 
kipgdom, concj^ived thoughts of it was a slight acknowledgruent 
returning to his native country, for his honest opposition to a perpe^ 
and making a trial of his abilities tuai dictator, and /us dyiftg so bravefy 
on the £»glish stage* To this end in the cause of liberty i besides 
iie first by letters reconciled him- which he had another present of 
self to his friends ; and then, as a an equal sum from tbe nudagers, in 
forther step towards insuring his conjiideraiion of the great success 
success, obtained a recommeuda- of tbe play, which tbey attributed 
tion from Lord Fitzharding (one in good measure to hU extraordi- 
of the Lords of the Bedchamber to nary merit in the performance. 
Prince George of Denmark) to But these were not the only ad- 
Mr. Betterton, viho^ with great vantages which were to accrue to 
candour and goodnature, took him Mr. Booth from his success in this 
nnder his care, and gave him all part ; for Lord Bolingbroke, 'then 
the assistance in his power. one of the principal Secretaries of 

The first part Mr. Booth ap« State, in a little time after pro- 
peared in at London, which was cured a speciallicense from Queen 
in 1761, was that of Maximus, in Anne, recalling all the fonuer 
Lord Bocbester's Valentinian^ his ones, and nominating Mr. Booth 
reception in which exceeded even as joint manager with Wilks, Cib« 
bis most sanguine expectations ; her, and Dogget i none of whom 
and very soon after his performance were pleased at it ; but the last, 
of Artaban^ in Rowe*s Ambitious more especially, took such disgust. 
Stepmother, which was a new tra« as to withdraw himself from any 
gedy, established his reputation as further share in the management, 
second at least to his great instruc- In 1704, Mr. Booth had mar- 
tor. Pyrrhus, in The Distressed ried a daughter of Sir William 
Mother, was another part in which Barkham, of Norfolk, Bart, who 
be shone without a rivaL But he died^ in 17 10, without issue. Af- 
was indebted to a happy coinc»- ter her death, he engaged in an 
dence of merit and chance for that amour with Mrs. Mountford, who 
height of fame which he at length readily put her whole fortune, 
. attained, in tbe character of Cato, which was considerable, being not 
as drawn by Mr. Addison, in 1712. less than 8Q00/. into his hands. 
For this play being considered aa. This, however, he very honourably 
a party one, the Whigs, in favour returned to her, when, on the dis- 
of whose principles it was appa- covery of her intimacy with an- 
rently written, thought it their other gentleman, he thought pro- 
duty strongly to support it; while per to break off his connexion 
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>vith her. She bad, however^ great 
reason to repent of her infidelity to 
him 5 for her new lover not only 
embezzled and made away with all 
her money, but even treated her 
in other respects extremely ill, and 
was guilty of meannesses greatly 
inconsistent with the title of a 
gentleman. 

Being now established ia the 
management, he once more turned 
bis thoughts towards matrimony, 
and, in the year 17 XQ, united him- 
self to the celebrated Miss Hester 
•Saatlow, a woman of a most ami- 
able disposition^ whose great merit 
as an actress, added to the most 
prudential economy, had enabled 
Iier to accumulate a considerable 
fortune, which was by no means 
unacceptable to Mr. Booth, who^ 
though a man that had the strict- 
est regard to justice and punctua- 
lity in his dealings with every one, 
yet was not much inclined to the 
saving of money. 

With this valuable companion, 
he continued in the ipost perfect 
state of domestic happiness till the 
year 1727, when he was attacked 
iy a violent fever, which lasted 
forty-six days> without inter- 
mission j and although, through ^ 
^he care and skill of those great 
physicians. Dr. Freind and Dr. 
Broxholm, by whom he was at^ 
tended, he got the better of the 
present disorderj^v yet from that 
.time to the day of his death, 
which was not till six years after, 
his health was never perfectly re- 
established. Nor did he ever, 
daiing that interval, appear on the 
stage, excepting in the run of a 
play, called The Doulle Falsehood, 
brought on. the theatre by Mr. 
Theobald, in 1729, and asserted, 
but unjustly, to be written by 
Shakspeare. In this piece, he w^s 
prevailed on to accept a part on 

, VOL. I, 
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. the fifth night of its perfortuahc<5i 
which he continued to act till the 
twelfth, which was the last time of 
his theatrical appearance, although 
he did not die till the 10th of May 
1733, when, having been attacked 
by a complicatiou of disorders, he 
paid the last debt to nature, leav- 
ing behind him no issqe, but only 
a disconsolate widdw, who imme- 
diately quitted- the stage, devoting 
herself entirely to a private life> 
and who survived him till the 15th 
of January 1773. A copy of his 
will may be seen in The Londoii 
Magazine for 1733, p. 126, in 
which he strongly testifies his 
esteem for this amiable woman> 
and assigns his reasons for be- 
queathing her the whole of his 
fortune> which he acknowledges 
not to be more than two thirds of 
what he received from her da the 
day of marriage. 

His character as a writer has 
not been established by any works 
of great importance ; yet he was 
undoubtedly a man of considerable 
erudition, of good classical know- 
ledge j and though what he had 
written are trivial in point of bulk 
and extent, yet they are far from 
being so in point of merit. He 
has left behind him only one dra- 
matic piece, which, though suc- 
cessful, was his only attempt in 
that way. It is entitled, 

The Death of Dido. Masque. 
Svo. 1716. 

With respect to his abilities as 
an actor, there is surely no great 
occasion to expatiate on them, as 
they have never yet been called iti 
question J the applause of the pub- 
lic boi'e witnes»4o them in his life- 
time; the commendations of his 
coti temporaries Have hatnded ihem 
down to posterity. His excellence 
lay wholly in tragedy^ not being 
able to endure such parts as had 
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not strong (Mission lo inspire him. iniks in three hoars at larthest. 
And even in this walk^ dignity ra- and bnmghi him bade again nest 
tber than complacency^ rage rather ntgbt^ thne enoagh finr the boa- 
than tenderness, seemed to be his ness of the theatre, 
taste. For a more particular idea of Boonr, Mrs. an actress of 
Cim> however, we shall recommend Covent Garden Theatre, is said to 
to our readers the description Mr. have been the alterer of the fd? 
Gibber has given of him in bis lowing: 

Apology, and the admirable cha- The Little French Lcttryer. C. 
racter drawn of him by that excel- 177^. N. P. 
lent judge in dramatic perfection, Boothbt, Francbs. Thb gen- 
Aaron Hill. Esq. in a paper pub- tlewoman lived in the reign of 
llshed by him, called TA(?Promp/eo King Charles II. and was related 
which, though tcio long for our in- to Lady Yate, of Harvington, in 
serting in this place, may b^ seen Worcestershire, as it appears from 
at length in Theoph. Gibber's Ldves some passages in the dedication of 
of the Poets > and in Chetwood*s a dramatic piece, which she has 
History of the Stage, His character addressed to that lady, and whkh 
as a man was adorned with many was performed with some anccess 
amiable qualities, among which a at the Theatre Royal. The title 
perfect goodness of hearty the basis of it is, 
of every virtue, was remarkably Marcelia, T. C. 4to. i^O. 
conspicuous. He was a gay, lively, Boothbt, Sia Brookb^ Bart. 
cheerful companion, yet humble of Ashbourne Hall, Derl^rshire« 
and diffident of his own abilities, and Gropetdy, near Banbury^ Ox- 
by which means he acquired the fordshire, is author of 
^ love and esteem of every one; and Britanmcus, T. 8vo. 1803. 
so particularly was he distinguished The aslme and family of Booth- 
and caressed, and his company by is as ancient, in this nation, as 
sought by the great, that, as Ghet- the reign of Egbert. The present 
wood relates of him, although he Baronet succe^ed to the title by 
kept no equipage of his own, not the death of his father. Sir Brooke, 
one nobleman in the kingdom had in 1789. He married a Miss 
so many sets of horses at command Bristowe, of Wiltshire $ by whom 
as be had. For at the time that he had a daughter, Penelope, bom 
the patentees, jealous of his merit, April 1 1, 1785 ; and whose death, 
and a^rehensive of his influence March 13, 1791, he memK>ri2ed, 
with the ministry, in order to pre- in twenty-four sonnets, and two 
vent his application to his friends elegies, called Sorrows ^ sacred to 
at court, which was then kept at the Memory of Penelope. Folio. 
Windsor, took 'care to give him 179^. 

constant employment in London, Boxtltok, Tbomas; This gen- 
bv giving out every night such tleman was probably of Liverpool, 
plays £is he had principal parts in ; where his dramatic piece was pub- 
yet even this policy could not avail lished. It is called * 
them, as there was punctually The Sailof's Farewell ; or, TSe 
every night tlie chariot and six of Guinea Qutjit. C. l^mo. 1768. 
some nobleman or other waiting Bourchier, John, Lord Bbr* 
'for' him at the conclusion oi the krrs, grandson and heir4>f a Lord 
play, which carried bim the twenty of thesamaname^ who was de<' 
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seeded from Thom^ of Wood- x^l or fictitious name. It standtf^ 

8toGf|iLj Duke of Gloucester^ and -however^ before two plaja^ viz. 

had been Jinight of the garter, . 1. The Squire burlesqued ^ 6r^ 

and constable of Windsor Cattle, The Sharpers mU-witted* C 8vo^ 

under Edward the Fourth, and was X7Q5. 

first known by quelling an insur- 2. The Disappinnted Coxcojnhm 
rectipn in Cornwall and Devon- C. 8vo. 1765.' 
sliire, under the conduct of Michael Bournb, Rbubbn. This gen- 
Joseph, a blacksmith, in 1495, tieman was of the Middle Temple^ 
which recommended him to the and has left behind him one play^ 
favour of Henry the Seventh. He entitled, 

was captain of the pioneers at the The Contented Quckold* C. 4to« 

»ege of Therouenne, under Henry 1692. 

.the £ighth, by whom he was Bowes, Mary £leanob,Coun« 

made Chancellor of the Exchequer -tess of Strathmorb, was daugh- 

fof life, lieutenant of Calais and ter and sole heiress of George 

the Marches, appointed to con- Bowes, Esq. .of Gibside, in the 

duct the Lady Mary, the King's county of Durhama and married, 

• Bister, into France, on her marriage .Feb. 14, 17^7 9 John, jiinth Earl 
with Lewis the Twelfths and wi^h .of Strathmore^ who^took^he name 
whom (Henry the Eighth) he had of Bowes, pursuant to aa act of 
the lare felicity of continuing in Parliament, Ja.the same, year, atSi 
fevour eighteen years. He died had issue ^"vq children, three sons 

;ift 1532, leaving his gown of and. two daughters. Th« Earl 

. damask- lawny furred with jennets dying in 177^ > she. married, Jan. 

tp his natural son Humphrey Bfour- 1(5, 1777* Andrew. Jlabinsea 

chierj and certain legacies to Stoney, Esq.. who also took the 

two other illegitimate sons, having name of Bowes, and had issue -a 

had only two daughters by his daughter, born Nov. 1777> anda 

wife Cadiarine, daughter of John son, born Marcli 8, 1782. After a 

• Duke of Norfolk 3 from one of long series of domestic unhappi' 
which ladies was descended the ness, a separation toc^ place : soon 

. l^e Lady Baroness Berners, whose . after which he attempted to carry* 
right to that title, which had Iqng her off from her lodgings, in Ox- 
lain in obscurity, was clearly n^adie ford Street, Nov. lO^ 17fi6; but 
out and recovered .by the late she regained her liberty;, a curioiH 

• Peter Le Nevp, Esq. Norroy. The narrative of which may be seen inf 
tide of Bemers, however^ became The GentlemarCs Me^azine, Ivi^ 
extinct in 1773. IO79. Mr. Bowes was appre- 

Lord Berners, by the command bended, and a suit commence^ 

of King Henry, translated " Frois- against him 5 and March 3, 1?^^ 

*' sart*s Chrenieie,** which was Lady S. was restored to her pro^ 

printed in» 1523, by Richard Pinson> perty, and divorced from the uQ'* 

He wrote and tcanslaited many fortunate connexion « Mr. Boweai 

other works, and among the rest being unable to pay the costs in-* 

wa»the author of one play, called curred by the suit in the Spiritual 

' Ite in Ftneam. C» N.P. Court, was ordered, in 1790, to 

He died at Calais, aged 63. . < remain in (he King's Bench till 

BouRGxoxs, Bartholomew. . they were paid, and there be coa** 

' We koDW not whether this is a .tinued till $is deaths Jan. 16, 1810. 
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Lady S. died at Cbristcburch^ 
Hants, April 2B, 1900, and her 
t:orpBe was interred in Westminster 
Abbey, in a superb bridal dress. 
Her Ladyship claims a place in 
this work on account of the follow- 
ing dramatic piece : 

The Siege of Jerusalem, T. Sro. 
1774. 

. BoTCE, Samuel, This author 
•was originally an engraver, and 
afterwards had a place in the 
South Sea House. He died 2)st 
March 1775 *, having published se- 
veral poems > and one drama, en- 
titled. 

The Rover -J or. Happiness ai 
last D. P. 4to. 1752. 

BoTCs, Thomas, M.A. This 
gentleman, rector of Worlingham, 
Ml Suffolk, and chaplain to the 
Earl of Suffolk, is the author of 
one play; called 

Harold. Trag. 4to. 1786. 
BoTD, Elizabeth. Who this 
lady was we know not, but find 
her to have been a devotee to the 
Muses, from a dramatic piece pub- 
lished under her name, entitled, 

Don Sancho ', or, Tfie Student's 
Whim. B. O. 
to which is added 

Minervas Triumph. M. 8vo, 
J739. 

Boys, Henry, A. M. This 
gentleman, who is a native of 
Ireland, vicar of Drumgath, and 
■ chaplain to the Lord Viscount 
Charleville, has published a trans- 
lation of the Inferno of Dante > 
. and also The Penance of Hugo : sl 
Vision $ in the manner of Dante; 
in four cantos. Written on the 
' occasion of the death of Nicola 
• Hugo de Basserville, envoy from 
the French republic at Rome, I4tb 
. January 1793. Translated from 
tiie original Italian of Vincenzio 
Monti, into English verse. With 
. two additional caatos, and aa imt<- 



tation of Gray's Descent of Odifi. 
Mr. Boyd is also author of the 
following dramas : 

1. The Helots. Tr. 8vo. 1793. 

2. The Temple of Vesta. Dr. 
Poem. Svo. 1793. 

3. The Rivals. Sac. Dr. Svo. 
1793. 

4. The Royal Message. Dr. P. 
Svo. 1793. Dublin, printed in one 
volume. 

BoTEB, Abel, "was bom the 
13th of June 1667, at tlie city of 
Castres, in the Upper Languedoc. 
He was descended from a good fa- 
mily; his great-grandfather and ; 
grandfather were masters of the | 
riding-school at Nismes; his h- 
ther was president of the supreme | 
court at Castres ', and his mother 
was Catherine, the daughter of 
Monsieur Campdomerius^ a Teiy 
famous physician. 

Mr. Boyer got his first rudiments 
of learning from his uncle Camp* 
domerius, his mother's broths, a • 
noted divine and preacher among i 
the Hugonots, and then went to 
the Protestant school at Podio- 
lauris, where he gave proofs of his 
diligence and desire of learning, as 
also of a good genius; but be par- 
ticularly made such quick progress 
in the Latin and Greek, as easily 
to outstrip all his school-fellows. 

In the year 1685, when the per- 
secution prevailed against the Pro- 
testants in France, he followed his 
uncle Campdomerius, by sea, to 
Holland ; where, pressed by want, 
he first entered the military service 
in the year 1 687 ', but soon, by the 
advice of his relations, returned 
to his studies, and went to the uni- 
versity of Franaquer, in Friesland, 
where he had the advantage of the 
most famous professors, viz. Van 
Roeb, in philosophy ; Vander 
Wagen, in divinity 5 Perizonius, 
la philology and history; and 
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Hbeufieldsj in Hebrew : h^re he and dedicated to the Duke of 
employed his time wholly in study^ Gloucester, at three years oldj 
and ipade considerable improve- though more to the author's ho«- 
fisent ia geometry, and in other nour than profit. Having spent 
parts of the mathematics. . the prime of his life in the Bathurst 

. When King James the Second family, he missed of his expected 
abdicated his crown. King Wil* advancement, occasioned, as he 
liam and Queen Mary were ad- thought, principally by his siding 
vanced to the throne, viz. in the with a different party iij the di- 
year 1689 3 ^^ which time the visions which reigned at that time 
French Protestants were fed with in the nation j Mr. Boyer, with 
hopes of returning again to their all the rest of his countrymen who 
own country upon good terms : had fled hither for religion, being 
upon which hopes, and also hav- more zealous for the Whig cause, 
ing a mind to see £ngland before th^n perhaps might be thought to 
he returned home, he came over become exiles at that time, 
hither : but his design of return- After these misfortunes (that he 
ing to France being disappointed, might free himself from the into- 
he fell into great poverty^ where- lerable yoke of teaching school) 
upon, to gain an honest liveli- he applied himself strenuously to 
hood, he first of all wrote out and master the English tongue j and to . 
prepared for the press with much that purpose day and night perosed 
labour, and at a small price, Cam^ the best books in that language, 
den's Letters to andfrom his Friends, out of which he collected what- 
from the Cotton manuscripts, for ever was new and worthy of ob- 
the use of Dr. Thomas Smithj servation. 

who afterwards published them. He died on Sunday the l6th of 

and Camden's Life with them. November 1729, in a house he 

• In the year 1692, he became had built himself, in Five Fields, 

French and Latin tutor to Allen Chelsea; and was buried the 19th 

Bathurst, Esq. eldest son of Sir of the same month, in Chelsea 

benjamin Bathurst ; this he under- churchyard. He left behind .him 

took the more willingly, because a widow, and a daughter about 

bis pupil* s father being a man of three years old. 

figure, and much in favour with He wasfor many years concerned 

the Princess Anne of Denmark in, and had the principal manage- 

(afterwards Queen of Great Bri- ment of a newspaper, called the 

.tain), he had hopes of obtaining Post Boy. He likewise published 

some preferog^ent at CQurt. a monthly work, entitled, 'Phe 

With this view, and that he Political State of Great Britain^ 

might have merit with the father. He wrote a Life of Queen Anne, in 

he spared no pains to accomplish folio, which is esteemed a very 

the young gentleman, v/ho was of good chronicle of that period of 

an excellent and promising genius f the English history. But what has 

and therefore, for his pupil's use, rendered him the most known and 

Mr, Boyer composed two com- , established his name, are, the very 

pendlous grammars, one Latin, complete Dictionary and Grammar 

the other French 5 the former of of the French language which he. 

which is still in manuscript un- compiled, and which have been, 

published 3 the latter w^ printed, and still are, esteemed the very- 
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tet 0t tbeir kind. Yet all theie 
works would not authorize cor 
^TiDg bim a place here, had be 
tioC •nlisted himself ander the 
standard of the buskio, by writ- 
iogy or rather translating from the 
breach of M. de Racine* the tra- 
gady of IpUgetua, which he pub- 
lished under the title of* 

AckUUi ; or* Jpfngenia in AuUs. 
T. 4to. 1700. 

, It was performed without any 
success, but is far from being a bad 
play. Nor can there perhaps be 
^ stronger instance of the abilities 
pf its author, than success in such 
an attempt ; since writing with any 
^degree of correctness or el^ance* 
.even in prose, in a language which 
we were not bom to the speaking 
/of* is an excellence not very fre- 
quently attained ; bat to proceed 
so fat in the perfection of it* as to 
be even sufFerable in poetry* and 
more especially in that of the 
4rama* in which the diction and 
manner of expression require a pe- 
jculiar dignity and force* and in a 
language so difficult to attain the 
perfect command of as the English* 
IS what has been scarcely ever ac- 
pomplished* except in the instance 
of the gentleman of whom we are 
now speaking, and a very few 
others. Indeed, with regard to 
the piece itself* it is but justice to 
acknowledge* that notwithstanding 
the r.dstraint which all translation 
naturally i^ndergoes^ and the other 
disadvantages xyhich attended on 
its author* the language* though 
not perhaps so sublime or poetical, 
so polished into poetry, as that of 
some of our native writers, yet 
possessed so great a share of cor- 
rectness, and is so entirely free 
from any gallicisms, or even the 
least vestige of th^ foreigner in it, 
that it is even in that respect 
superior to many of our modern 
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tragedies (especially those writtea 
about the time in which that ap* 
peared)* and such as no native 
Englishman at a first attempt need 
be ashamed to confess himself the , 
author of. It is* however, remark- 
able* that notwithstanding the great 
difficulty that most foreigners find 
in the acquiring our language; 
this is not the onlv instance of their 
having attained it in great per- 
fection ; since we meet with ano- 
ther gentleman* a countryman of 
our author* who not only at- 
tempted* but even repeatedly suc- 
ceeded in dramatic writing in it 
This gentleman was Mr. Motteux* 
of whom we shall make a falkr 
mention hereafter. And this seems 
a kind of tacit proof, not only of 
the native beau^ of the language 
in itself, and its aptness for the 
purposes of the drama,' which 
could tempt even foreigners to es« 
say its powers* but also that it is 
not of so difficult a construction, 
nor of so wild and ungovernable s 
nature* so hard to reduce within 
the limits of grammatical rules, ss 
it has been contended to be. 

BoTLB* William, we find 
mentioned as author of 

Jygurtka. P. I52g, N.P. 
Boyle* Roger* Eahl of Ok* 
RERY, was the younger brother 
of Richard, Earl of Burlington and 
Cork, and fifth son of Richard, 
styled tlie Great Earl of Cork. 
He was bora April 25, ifttl, and 
was raised to the dignity of Bsron 
Broghill, in Ireland, when only 
seven years old. His education 
was in the college of Dublin; 
where he applied himsejf with such 
diligence to his books^, and M 
happily digested what he gathered 
from them, that he was very soon 
distinguished as an early and pro* 
raising genius. In 1636, his fe-. 
ther sent him to make the tour of 
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France and Italy, in company with Biographia Britannica, under th* 
Lord Kynalmeaky, his elder bro- article Boyle; to which we refer, 
ther. After his return from his being too circumstantial for so brief 
travels, this gallant young noble- a compilation as the present. By 
man found all things in great con- his own interest he now raised a 
fusion in England, and a war on gallant troop of horse, consisting 
the point of breaking out with chiefly of gentlemen attached to 
Scotland ; in which he was invited him by personal friendship'^ which 
to serve, with marks of peculiar corps was soon increased to a 
distinction j but his thoughts were complete regiment of 1500 men. 
turned another way. As the old These he led into the field against 
Earl of Cork loved to settle his the Irish rebels ; and was speedily 
children very early in the world, joined by Croniwell, who placed 
ja marriage was at this time pro- the highest confidence in his new 
posed for Lord Broghill, with tlie aHy; and found him of the greatest 
Lady Margaret Howard, daughter consequence to the interest of the 
to the Earl of Suffolk, and it was commonwealth. Among pther 
quickly concluded : immediately considerable exploits performed by 
after which his Lordship, with his Lord Broghiill, his victory at Mac- 
new-married Lady, set out for Ire- croom deserves to be particularly 
land, where they landed Oct. 23, mentioned 5 where, . with 2000 
1641, the very day on which the horse and dragoons, he briskly 
rebellion broke out in that kingdom . attacked above 5C00 of the rebels. 
The family of Lord Cork were and totally defeated them. He 
instantly, obliged to take arms, in afterwards relieved Cromwellhi-ni- 
order to their own security, as well self, at Clonmell, where that great 
as that of the public ; and the commander happened to be so 
post assigned to Lord Broghill was dangerously situated, that he cot^- 
the defence of his father's castle of fessed nothing but the seasonable 
Lismore ; in which he behaved relief "afforded him by Lord Brog- 
with all the spirit of a young of- hill could have saved him from 
£cQr, and all the discretion of an destruction. He likewise worsted 
old one. He afterwards distin- Lord Muskerr}', who came against 
guished himself on many signal him with an army raised by the 
occasions 5 in the course of which Pope's nuncio, and which con- 
he equally pianifested his abilities sisted of three times the number of 
for the field and the cabinet. At Lord BroghilFs forces, besides the 
the death of Charles L however, advantageofbeing well officered by 
he was induced to quit both his veteran commanders from Spain, 
estate and his country, as ruined When Cromwell became Pro- 
past alls hopes. For some time he tector, he sent for Lord Broghill, 
remained inclose retirement: but merely to take his advice, occa*- 
at length Cromwell, to whom the sionally. And we are told, that 
merit of Lord Broghill was well not long after his coming to Ei^g- 
known, foiiud means tp gain him land, he formed a project for en- 
over to that party, which he had gaging Cromwell to restore the qW 
hitherto so rigorously opposed ; constnution. The "basis of the 
but they were such means as re- scheme was to be a match be- 
fleet no dishonour on his memory, tween the King (Charles II.) and 
The story is told at length. in the the Protector's daughter. iK« h)S 
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Lordship maintained a secret cor- dom, was such, as greatly adde^ 
respondence with the exiled mo- to ihe general esteem in whkh hit 
narch and his friends, it is imagin- character was before held, 
ed he was, beforehand, pretty His Lordship's active and free 
sure that Charles was not averse to course of life, at length, brought 
the scheme, or he would not have upon him some diseases and in- 
ventured to propose it seriously to firmities, which gave him pain and 
Cromwell; who, at first, seemed uneasiness; auda fever,' which fell 
to think it not unfeasible. He into his feet, joined to the gout, 
soon changed his mind, however, with which be was often' aipicted, 
and told Broghill, that he thought abated much of that vigour which 
the project impracticable ; for, he had shown in the early part of 
said he, " Charles can never for- his life j but his industry and ap- 
** give me the death of his father." plication were still the same, and 
In fin^, this business came to no- bent to the same purposes j as ap- 
thing, although his Lordship had pears from his fillers, which 
engaged Cromwell's wife and show at once a capacity and an 
daughter in the scheme -, but he attention to business which do bo- 
never durst let the Protector know nour to that age, and may serve as 
that he had previously treati^d with ap example to this. 
Charles about it. Notwithstapdlng his infirmities. 
On the death of the Protector, on 'the King's desiring to see his 
Lord Broghill continued firmly at- Lordship in England, he went over 
tached to his son Richard, till he in l665. He found the court in 
saw that tlie honesty, and good- some disorder; his Majesty was 
nature of that worthy man would on the point of renfioving the 
infallibly render him a prey to his Earl of Clarendon, lord high 
^lany enemies : he did not think It chancellor ; and there was also a 
advisable to sink with a man he great misunderstanding between 
could not save. The dark clouds (he royal brothers. Lord Orrery 
pf anarchy seemed now to be undertook to reconcile the King 
hovering over the British island : with the Duke of York ; which 
Lord Broghill saw the storm, ga- he effected, by prevailing on the 
.thering, and he deemed it prudent latter to ask his Majesty's pardon 
to retire to his command in Ire- for some steps he had taken it\ 
land, where he shortly after had support of the chancellor, 
the satisfaction of seeing things On his return to Ireland, be 
take a turn extrerftely favourable found himself called to a new Scene 
to the design he had long been a qf action. The Dutch war was 
well-wisher to — that of the King's, then in its height ; and the French, 
restoration. In this great event, in confederacy with the Hollan- 
liOrd Broghill was not a little in- ders, were endeavouring to stir up 
strumental ; and, in consideration the ashes of rebellion in Ireland, 
of his eminent services in this re- The Duke deBeaufort,^ admiral of 
speot, Charles created him Earl of France, had formed a scheme for 
Orrery, by letters patent, bearing a descent upon that island ; bu^ 
date -Sept. 5, 1660. He was soon this was rendered abortive by the 
after made one of the lords justices extraoKdinary diligence, military 
of Ireland; and his conduct, while skill, and prudent naeasures ' c^ 
flf the head of affairs in that king- Lord Qrrery. 
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But, in the midst of all his la- 
bouFSi a dispute arose^ founded on 
a mutual jealousy of each other's 
greatness, betwixt him and his old 
^iend the Duke of Ormond, then 
Lord Lieutenant 5 the bad effects 
of which were soon felt by both 
the disputants; who resorted to 
England, to defend their respec- 
tive interests and pretensions ; 
both having been attacked by se*- 
cret enemies, who suggested many 
things to their prejudice. This 
quarrel, though of a private be- 
ginning, became at last of a pub- 
lic nature ; pnd, producing first an 
attempt to frame an Impeachment 
against the Duke of Ormobd, oc- 
casioned in the end, by way of re- 
venge, an actual impeachment of 
the Earl of Orrery. He defended 
himself so well, however, against 
a charge of high crimes, and even 
of treason itself, that the prosecu- 
tion came to nothing. He never- 
theless lost his public employ- 
ments, but not the Kiftg*s favour; 
he still came frequently to court, 
and sonietimes to council. After 
this revolution in his affairs, he 
made several voyages to and from 
Ireland j was often consulted by his 
Majesty on matters of the utmost 
consequence; and, on all occa- 
sions, gave his opinion and advice 
with the freedom of an honest 
plain^dealing man, and a sincere 
friend 3 which the King always 
found^bim, and respected him ac- 
cordingly. 

In 1678, being attacked more 
cruelly than ever by his old enemy 
the gout, he made his last voyage 
to England, for advice in the me- 
dical way. But his disorder was 
beyond the power of medicine; 
and having, in his last illness, given 
the strongest proofs of Christian 
patience, manly courage, and ra- 
tional fortitude^ h^ breathed his 
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last oh the l(3th of October 10^ 
in the 59th year of his ^ge. 

As to. the literary character cf 
this amiable and worthy nobieroan* 
it may be given in few words. 
His wit was manly, pregnant, and 
sol id ; the early blossoms of it were 
fair, but not fairer than the fruit. 
He wrote several political tracts 
' and some ingenious poems; bat 
the pieces which particularly en- 
title him to a place in this collec- 
tion are the following plays, via* 

1. Mustnpha, T. fo. iQQS. 

2. Henry the Fifth. T. fo. Id73. 

3. The Black Prince. T. fo, 
1669. 

4. Tryphon. T. fo. 1669. 

5. Mr. Anthony, Com, 4to, 
1690. .' ' 

Q, Guzman. C. fo. 1693. 

7. Hersd. T. fo. I694. 

B. Altemira, T. 1702.' 

All these (except Mr. Anthony) . 
were collected and published io 
2' vols. 8vo. 1739, with the au-. 
thor's portrait prefixed. These 
volumes also include his grandson's 
comedy of As you find It, men- 
tioned under the next arlicle. 

Boyle, Charles, Earl of 
Okreey. This nobleman was 
second son of Roger, the second 
Earl of Orrery, by Lady Mary 
Sackville, daughter of the Earl of 
Dorset. He was born in August 
1676, at Chelsea, and at the age 
of fifteen, KJgO, was entered as a 
nobleman of Christ Church, in 
Oxford, under the tuition of Dr. 
Atterbgry and Dr. Freind. His 
application to sttidy was vigoroi:^s. 
and constant, abd his passion for 
letters so steady and unremitting^ 
that his friends were apprehensive 
his health would be injured by too 
close an attention to his literary 
pursuits. The first work that ha 
printed was the Life of Lysander^ 
tri^nslated frpra Plu^arcii, whlpii 
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g0f f Dr. AUfScb 90 good «i opi- was takeu into coitodf, and eta* 

fiioo of bim, that be iotrustod to mitted to the Tower; bat notluog 

hU «tre the new edttioo of the being discovered againsi htm, Ik 

Bpisiht pf Pkalarii, tben about to was released after si& months* im- 

be prlitUNl at Oxford. This book prisooment. This accident is supt- 

became accidentally the cause of a posed to have much affected him; 

very long and furious dispute be- and he lived only to the 28th of 

tween Dt» Bentlev and Mr, Boyle^ Aug. I73l« on which day be died. 

And their several adberenu. It in die fif)y-sixtb year of his age. 
tfidod at that time greatly to the He was the author of one piay> 

advantsge of the latter; but poste- called 

rity has not ratified the verdict of jis youjind IL C. 4to. 1703 ; 

Iholr contemporaries, it being now Svo. 1739. 
the general opinion that Dr. Bent- Botlb, Muriougb, Loxo 

ley supported his hypothesis with Viscount Blbssington. This 

more loiroing, wit, and argument, nobleman was son of Dr. Michael 

than his antagonist. On leavii^ Boyle, archbishop of Armagh, and 

the university, Mr. Boyle was lord chancellor of Ireland, who died 

ohusen member for the town of in the year 1703« at the great age 

Huntingdon I and his elder bro* of 93. He was a person, however, 

ther Lionel I Barl of Orrery, dying whose geoios and abilities did no 

on the *i3d of August 1?0S, with- credit to the name of Boyle. He 

oat i*iuc» he succeeded to that wrote one play, which, from the 

lMh% Entering into the service of specimen we have seen of it, was s 

lh0 Uuc^u ho had a legiment truly contemptible one, and died 

t^v^n hiuu at the head of which Dec, as. 1712. The name of his 

e dUtiiv$\n$hed himseJf in a \eiy play 



f^,)lUnt uunuer. On the 13th of TV LoU Princess. T. 

iVt\4)or I7^V5. he was elected one Bradt, Da. Nicholas, was 

«^l the km^ht$ cvHupanious ot* the desoeoded £nom Hugh Brady, the 

Tln^k". In i;i>9» he wns raised tirst Protestani bishop of Meath 

t^ the r^nk «>t a m^iuM^^iiieQenik He wasthesooof M^orNkholai 

a«vd i^x^wni «4^ the privy council* Brady, and was bom at Baodom 

tie XkA^ atWntA^ls aKK^nied eii« in the coancy cf Cork, abcnt the 

vyr 1^ the Siat<« fsf Brabant and ye«r Ids^ At the a^e of twdift 

FU»JiMH % and ««i the lOih of yesn^ he w«ot to WestaDinster 

;Si»^MNi^ irt JU ^K^ orestted an School, than whesicehe wasek c tp d 

l^)i^$>th Mec« Al the acvtaswMKMf a liii^'sschckircf Chfist Chaich, 

GiMis^ Is he >«'«( SMufe kwl of CbJionL Hjnia^s<a|vd thex«£Dar 




thle WavrhMaJhM^ ; afti en the ^ y«K^ he r^roasvd to 

^ IV s' umii V i J C ir^4» w«s <iMBi$s>- Kw^k the ^q;iee of 

fs asj l iMil inf ' * »fn int «« ^ l a anig t^t ^ has had that m 

sJtoK aasl 4< < f niiis>l %> e«^yr ^ tae isu a fcd rj^hailwrthe 

iM<Nniha^>^ <e4 ht^ :^ w i a4 sk In 

asMa «<«» ti^^ai iMa Vsn^ j»i 
hi^ 7Kii4ijS^(MMs ^ilir 9«Ma ^^'Vffitja di^ 
V}w^^>{hufr>ia^ At ib^ emse ^^ 
l4«tff V ?dv^. tr ^ ^"^Mt C^- ^ <isaan£ atui.&aaF ^ & Cta&cEiai 
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Cree church> and lectnrer of Si. Westmorland, and a jiiBtioa cf 

Michael's 5 after which he was{ peace. H6 married d second wif« 

preferred to the rectory of Clap- ki the latter part of bis life, and 

ham^ and the living of Richmond > went to reside at Appleton, neatr 

boih in the county of Sarrj. He Richmond, in Yorkshire; where 

had been chaplain to King Wil^ he died the 4th of Jkfay iG^d, and 

Ham and Queen Mary, and also to was buried in the parish church cf 

Qneen Anne, and was at the time Catterick, near that place. « 

of his death, which happened on He was a voluminous writer^ 

the 20th of May 1726, chaplain both in verse and prose, and 

to the Princess of Wales, after- anv>ng8t other things produoed the 

Virards Queen Caroline. About the following dramas : 

time of his settlement in London, 1. MercurvM BrUatmicusy or, 

be joined with Tate in a new ver- The English InttlUgerwer, 1, C» 

sion of the Psalms. He also trans- 4to. I641. 

Iate4 The JBneid of Virgil, and % Regicidium, T. C. fiw. 

published several volumes of Ser- I665. . 

tnons, and one play, called Bkand/ Hannah, This is a 
The Rape ; or. The Innocent lady of learning and talents, who 
Impostors, T. 4to. l6Q2. some ttme since conducted, with 
B&AiTHWAiT'E, Richard, was success, a yeiy respectable semr** 
the second son of Thomas Braith* nary, for French education, at Nor- 
waite, of Warcop, near Appleby, wich. She has also appeared be- 
in Westmorland, the son and heir fore the public as a dramatist and 
of Thomas Braithwalte, of Barn- an actress. In the former charac- 
side, who was son of Richard ter, she has written, 
Braithwalte, of Ambleside, in tke 1. Adelindd, C. 8vo. 1798.' 
barony of Kendal. He was bom 2. The Conflict, Her. C. 8vo. 
in the year 1588, and, at tb6 Bge l^ps. 

of sixteen years, became a com- 3. Huniades, T. 8vo. 1798. 

moner of Oriel College, Oxford, 4. AgnmndtL T. N. P. [Thi« 

being matriculated as a gentle- was tb^ prtec^ing piece, altered, 

man's son, and a natiVe of West- and with the omission of the cha- 

morland. While he continued in f acter of Huniades.] 

that house, which was at least As an'actress, we remember bet 

three years, *' he. avoided (says perfornlance of Agmnnda, in her 

*^ Wood) as much as he could own. Huniades, to have btdx 

*' the rough paths of lo^ic and marked by force and discrimina- 

*^ philosophy, and traced those tion ; though with the drawback! 

*' smooth bnes of poetry and Ro- of a provincial pronunciation, and 

" man history> in which at length a deportment not to be greatly 

*' he did excel." He afterwards admired. Mr. Tate Wilkinsoni 

removed to Cambridge, and then in his U^eOidenng Patentee^ a[ 

retired to the North, where his really amusing, though very oddly 

father bestowed on him an estate written book, thus mentions thi)( 

at Barnside before mentioned. In lady : 

this retreat he lived many years, *' On Tuesday, Mar. 20 [1794I, 

became captain of a foot com- " pame forth Miss Hannah Brana, 

pany in the trained bands, a de- *' with credentials in her hand 
paty lieutenant in the county of ^* from Mr. WoodfaU. Perhaps 
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^ there ii not any character, as a 
** romantic •tage-itmck princess, 
** possesses a more extraordi« 
*' nary set of contradictory pas- 
'« sionSf than the said lady. Miss 
'< Hannah Brand. She is v^ry 
" sensible, but too learned. She 
** knows herself to be an actress 
'< of such sterling worth, that 
tvery bar to her success is ere- 
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". grand paose, she said, ^ Why, 
*' Sir, should I strike the anvil of 
" my brain, when there is nothing 
'' to hammer out ?* She sent me 
" a note one morning, that con- 
" tained rath^, I thought, an ab- 
'* surd expression as to correctness, 
'' which I mentioned to her; when 
" she erected her chest with infi- 
nite majesty, and said, ' Mr. 



it 



♦• ated from the envy, I fear, of " Wil-kin*son, had I wrote that 

** Mrs. Siddons, and that of all '' note to Mrs. Wil-kin-son, I had 

'< the Kemblesi and from their <' not been so precisely exact as to 

interests, every manager in the ** grammatical points ; but when 
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'* kingdom of Great Britain is a 
'' determined enemy. She values 
<« herself at [on] not holding up 
** her train i as her constant use 
** of large drawing-rooms, and a 
** frequent habit of brilliant as- 
<*sembliet, prevents such uiiies 
*^ ever to occur as necessary. A 
*< tolerable room looks very insig- 
** nificant, from the always livtog 
** in those of expanse as to width. 



" I considered that I was address- 
*' ing a classical geiitleman, I 
*' judged it obviously necessary to 
«* be careful of any unguarded 
" slip ; for if you would atten- 
«' tively reperuse the note, you 
*' will quiddy perceive that the 
*' line aUixfed to was appertaining 
'' to the plmrai not the singular 
*' number.* I could not refrain 
" a burst of immoderate laughter; 



^ length* and height. Fleldiiig*s ** bat, as soon as my breath re- 

** works are not deservii^ ^ «« covered, and gave me leave, 

^pcfi)sal$ they cannot be termed <* with resumed gravity, 1 assured 

** poetry i but if ther are, it can '* her, the gods bad neither made 



** only be admitted as of the 
** lowe^ kind, and as the vrnr 
^ dregs of verse : no ! when she 
*^ has a mind to be enteitained 
** with w^)rksof bniiiour, she has 
^ re«oiii9e to certain etneitain- 
^ aaent in the Lstki anthon, in 
^ the'TOf^^nal puntrof langoa^; 
^ k IS ihen^ ^schr ^ she finds 
^ Mifiae tkid tvr comic ettimain- 
^^ MeiM^ >^<^sa«$sW<'penQa$»re- 
^ ^re«^n^sat «>»eauece: it>ft« 
^ «stliwt^r ^loASof tiiae» bttC^e-> 

^ ^fteil t^iSMf aa t^dK immi^ hiai 



*< me poetical nor learnedly (Jaa- 
^< sical. < Wdl/ says Blrs, Han- 
** nah, * it is woodeiful not to 
** convene with the andenu, the 
«« Italians, French, Latin, and the 
«* Greek ansfaon, all which I can 




«* dtdtehr sW coidd not iuaaaally 
*^ reoxiect whether a word 
*" kid >ajt then prooooDced 
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<|agtedi ii3^of eac^ lo 
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^ vi3iMw SMkl »^ was lui «ee JlAi 

^ i^«i«niie«r^ aic Y«drk> ti> frsjCJT *^ M^wk r^actvT. who saw% 

•« i<fc v'ucH.'sicv 38S a <iiodr^aaM«t :a ** * ^Iml S-.r. A:»^ im 

* Vr ^*« <:»«ik!^ KikSii^ &<v *^^ ^> lieir 5^. sol aat is &e 

»^ .-rsiKifc stBiw *I» >i«tt4i jy o c»n» • je«!t. 

*^ ;;^c ihfs: Iwjeiri^ iccer a ic»t»Hn •^ v. .^t^. 
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*^ tributmtUr^masculadicas^utsuDt 
** divo^tun, Mars, Bacchus, Apol- 
** lo, virorum. 

** Sir Simon. Ah ! why did I 
" neglect my studies ?* 

"• A lady of rank assured me, 
''' that she sat in a box where Mrs. 
" Hannah was in the row behind, 
" at the Opera-house or the Play- 
*' house, 1 do not recollect which, 
** where she was accoutred in ah 
old-fashioned jacket, with deep 
flaps (as all York can remember, 
and testify the said remarkable 
" habit), with a tremendous long 
" bosom-frill, over which the right 
'' hand was plunged, and in a 
*' fixed attitude she continued pen- 
" sively superior, from the begin- 
*' ning of the evening's entertain- 
'* ment to the finale. She seldom 
" went or came from the theatre 
" at York but in a chair, so dread- 
fully fearful was she in that 
quiet city of the insulter, man. 
"Her dresses were more than 
*' good, and her linen fine } they 
'' would not have disgraced a 
drawing - room . on the royal 
birth-day j but they were all ro- 
'* mantic 5 and, either in tlie street 
or the room, she wanted only 
a spear and shield, to have awed 
*' the wondering beholders with 
^* her grand and majestic portly 
'* bearing. 

" It is no more extraordinary 
" than true, that Miss Brand's 
" dialect was as provincial, as if 
" her education had been utterly 
*' neglected : for instance (one as 
"good as a hundred), I might 
^' receive your whole tistate, in- 
" stead of estate, &c._5 arkangel, 
" archangel, as the arch of a 
" bridge. Her dresses on the 
" stage I have mentioned as ele- 
" gant; but all the effect was lost, 
*' owing to her wearing stays not 
'' of the new but the old fashion. 
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" which barriers dtfended h^ 
"charms from all' unhallowed 
" eyes: for, at present, all be- 
" holders need not want a peep, 
" but look full, and be perfectly 
" satisfied whether the view will 
" cause many bidders. But Han- 
" nah Brand would not unveil 
*' her beauties even to the chas^ 
'' Diana 5 therefore she, with well- 
" bound bone, forbid all access. 
" Her breast-works, and all her 
" works, were well defended 
" against all assailants 3 she might 
" enter the lists ^ith a sisterhood 
" of nuns, or a Methodists* love- 
" feast, fearless and undismayed. 
*' Troy was not more impregnable 
" within her walls, her bulwarks, 
^^ and her gates of brass, than was 
" the fearless Hannah ; unless in- 
'* deed that fair heroine was as- 
" sailed with lavish praises on her 
play or her actings and then the 
gods (to whom' she would ap- 
'^ peal.) have mercy on her 5 for 
'* on that theme she would be as 
"vulnerable as the invulnerable 
" Prince Achilles was in his heel. 
'* It is no more than strij?tly true, 
" when I aver, that her generosity 
'^ was boundless 3 as she would 
" (like Sheva the Jew) stint her 
" appetite to pamper her affec- 
*' tions, and live on a crust to 
gratify others, to whom she 
thought herself in the 'least 
" obliged. 

ij I know two or three remark- 
*' able, as vmnecessary, instances. 
" Her first appearance in Lady 
" Townly, so far from being well 
" received, met with rude marks 
^' of disgustful behaviour, and that 
*' from ladies, who did not add by 
^^ such demeanour addition to their 
" politeness or good understand- 
" ing; but I must grant that 
" Hannah's Lady Townly was too 
<' formal for the school of gaiety 
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.^101794. Hervltjofjigmmuk 
** WM acted the kst night in the 
•* letson. May 21> 1704. So te- 
" nacioQs vat she of such her 
'* invaluable treasure being pur- 
" loined, that she wotdd not suf> 
" fer the original Drury Lane oia- 
" nuscript to be in the dangerous 
^ prompter*8 hands, but wrote out 
** an entire copy herself, actually 
.** without one line of her own 
^ part being inserted, as a certain 
*' safeguard to her property j for 
'^ on that she constantly placed a 
*' steady hand. At the end of an 
'' act ^e found the altar-table loo 
** high, and exclaimed, ' If the 
** theatre were to fall in one 
** momentoos crush, I would not 
*' begine unless it was more ad- 
** vanced ;' and with great com- 
*' potnre, at the end of the fourth 
** act, with the most dignified so- 
*' lemnity, assured Mr. Earby (the 
*' prompter), ' that she would not 
** proceed in her business un- 
«< less he first assured her she 
*' might depend upon two flou- 
" RisHEs previous to her en- 
'' trance*' The play ended as a 
*■' comic, not as the tale of woe 5 
'' and certainly, as a tragedy, nei- 
*' ther was, is, nor ever will be, 
** able to retain a place on the 
«< boards. I cannot omit noticing, 
«' that, at the rehearsal, after a 
*' pause of considerable length, 
*' when all were ' in amazement 
■«* lost,' she turned p^;ofoundly 
** round, and, in blank-verse tone, 
** said, * Observe, Mr. Warren, 
«« I have stopped thus long, that 
«' you may remember, at night, 
" all this length of time I shall he 
«* weeping* 

*' She engaged, after that ex- 
" ploit, the last summer at Liver- 
«' pool, where she treated the au- 
'* dience with Calista, with much 
^' the .same success, I believej, as 
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f* iMf ^nfedy met with M York; 
** for which I am told she wihered 
** a complaining publkaiion to the 
*' inhabitants of JLiverpool, relating 
** her iqured fiune {as] not only 
** prejudiced by Mr. Aickin, bat 
" k>y a combination of enemies'. 

** Her performance at York b^ 
** no means merited the sarcastic 
** manner in which she was treat- 
" ed ; the which, though certainly 
'' unkind as ungenerous, could 
** only be palliated by the uocom- 
'* mon stifiness of deportment (hat 
** the Lady Townly by custona had 
" habituated herself to. Indeed, 
*' the school formality she poa- 
** sesses, I may almost say, from 
*' instinct. 

<' One-day, rapping at my room 
" docM", ' Who *s there?* says I : 
" to which she replied, as awfully 
«' as the Ghost in Hamlet, ' It is 
" Hannah Brand/ Now, take this 
*' lady from her tragedy and lier 
" acting, and she possesses maory 
** good, ay shining, qualities ; that 
*' is, she would rather give than 
" take, and does not know suffi- 
ciently how to a)0tent her ndind 
with making more than ample 
restitution for any received civi- 
lities. To that generosity of 
*' temper she unites a good under-* 
" standing, and is certainly wotthy 
** of much esteem as to her private 
'' character." 

Brandok, Samuel. This an- 
ther wrote about the latter part of 
Queen Elizabetli's feign ; but as 
to what profession he was of, or 
what riink he held in life, we have 
not been able to procure any in- 
formation. He appears> how- 
ever, to have been possessed of no 
small share of vanity and self-suf- 
ficiency, from the Italian verse he 
has subjoined to the only dramatic 
piece he wrote, .and which, not- 
withstanding the high opinicm he. 
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and perhaps some of his partial g^, and afterwards to Brazen* 
friends, might entertain of it, is Nose College in Oxford, of which 



«< 



now entirely forgotten, viz. 

«* VAequa nqn temo MIP. tterm OhlU", 

which may thus be englished : 

«( Obrrtnon*s powers I have no cause to 
fear; 
My works her waves $femaUy shall 
spare/* 

The title of the play, of which 
he thus defies either time, eternity, 
or oblivion, to erase the remem- 
brance, is. 

The Firtuws Ociavia. T. C. 
12mo. 1598. 

Brandon, Isaac. This gentle* 
man is of a respectable commercial 
family in the city of London ) of the 
Jewish persuasion, we believe; 
and, besides being the author of. 
some Fragments ^er Sterne ^ has 
produced the following dramatic 
pieces 

Km. Op. 8vo. 1808. 

Brenan, Mr. was a limner by 
profession, and author of an on« 
published comedy called The Law- 
mt, which Mr. Edmund Burke deranged, that, about 1721, his 



be continued a member several 
years, and took the degree of 
bachelor of arts. On the death 
of his father he was left in pos* 
session of a considerable fortune in 
money ; but being too young, and 
in the management of guardians, 
and his mother having married 
again, there was not such care 
taken of his education as there 
should have been. In this neg;- 
lected state he soon ran out the 
greater part of his fortune. He 
went over for a short time to Paris; 
and, at his return, the £arl of 
Stair, then ambassador there, re* 
commended him, in the strongest 
manner, to the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, as the son of one who had 
served under him with honour; 
and his Grace seemed determined 
to provide for him, and wouki 
probably have done so, if his Ul 
health had not prevented it. In 
a short time his afiairs became so 



oivce intended to publish by sub- 
scription, but afterwards relin- 
quished the design. . . 
• Mr. Brenan published,- at Dub- 
lin, one piece called 



wife and family were obliged, 
from principles of economy, to re- 
tire into Wales. Soon afterwards 
the Earl of Sunderland gave him a 
post belonging to the Customs at 



The Painter's Breakfast. D. S.' Park Gate, near Chester. That 



12mo. 1756. 

Bhbreton, Thomas. This gen- 
tleman was the son of Major Thor 
mas Brereton, of the Queen's 
dragoons, in the reign of King 
William Hi. and was lineally de- 
scended,by a younger branch, from 
ithe very ancient and noble family 
4>f the Breretons, of Brereton in 
Cheshire. He was bom about 
1690, and received the rudi- 
ments of learning at the free- 
school at Chester, from which he 
•was first removed to a boarding- 
■chool in the same city, kept by 
one Mr. Dennis, a French refo- 



nobleman, also, promised to ad- 
vance him, on the first proper va- 
cancy; but this promise he did 
not live to claim; for, in the 
month of February 1722, he was 
drowned in too adventurously cross- 
ing the water of Saltney, when 
the tide was coming in. His body 
was afterwards found, and decent- 
ly interred in Shotwick chapel, 
belonging to Thomas Brereton, 
Esq. representative for J^iverpool, 
his intimate friend and relation, in 
whose service be may be said to 
have lost his life ; for this gentle- 
man, being at that time concerned 
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in Jn dection with a very po^Mtor* name ; and the other a comeAf^ 
fill antagonist, our author, out of to which he intended to have gives 
his zeal for bis friend> wrote a the title of, 
kind oflibel against the gentJenaan, 4. The Oxford Ladies ; orj The 
in such terms as were thought to Kolleman, 

brin:; the writef within the power Neither of these, however, did 
of the law. On this he was ad- he live to finish, 
vised to abscond, to avoid prose* Bbbton, Nicholas, was « 
cution ; and, by making too much multitarious author, as may be 
baste to get beyond the knowledfre seen in Mr. Ritson's Biographia 
of his pursuers, lost his life. He Poetica, p. 13S. He is supposed 
was, says one who knew him, an to be the pierson with ihe same 
unhappy proof of the prejudice of names, who died June 22, l624, 
an indulgent education. He used and was buried at Norton, in 
to say, he never in his life re- Northamptonshire. To this gen» 
membered being contradicted. H is tleroan have both Jacob and Gildon 
parts were naturally good, but en- attributed the honour of author* 
tirely oeglected. He was positive ship in regard to an old dramatic 
and passionate, but generous to a piece entitled - 
fault, and a very indulgent Either. An Old Man's Lesson, and A 
He was remarkable for his skill in Young Man* sLwe, Int. 4to. l605; 
swimming beyond most men, on but one would be apt to imagine 
which he relied too much, and to they neither of them had seen the 
which he owed his death 5 as he piece, and that the latter had Im* 
was entreated by people on the plicitly copied the error broached 
shore not to quit hb horse, which by the former, since in the preface 
he would do, and so perished at Mr. Breton acknowledges himself 
the age of about thirty-two. to have been only the editor of this 

He left several children, and a interlude, nay, even declares that 
wife to whom he was married in he is wholly ignorant who the au- 
17^1* She died Aug. 7, 1740j thor was. As such, however, we 
and, after her death, a volume of could not with propriety avoid in« 
her poems and letters was pub- serting his name in this places 
lished in quarto by subscription. since to him the world is at least 

The dramatic pieces which he obliged for the knowledge of what- 
lived to finish were only two, and ever share oi merit may be found 
were never acted, viz. in the piece. 

1. Esther, T. l2mo. 1715. Bbeval, John Dttrant, was 

2. Sir John Oldcastle, Trag. the son of Francis Durant de Bre- 
The first is little more than a val, D. D. prebendary of West- 
translation of the £f/^^ of Racine; minster. He was educated at 
and the last a close imitation of the Westminster School, to which he 
Polieucte of Corneille ; and indeed was admitted in 1693 ; from whence 

. neither of them has any great he went to Trinity College, Cam- 
share of merit in the execution, bridge, in i6q7, where he was 
He had, however, begun two other elected a fellow about the year 
pieces, the one a tragedy called 1702. He took the degreeof B. A. 

» 3. Athalzah, 17OO, andM. A. 1704 5 bi;t, upon 

which was to have been a transla- sonoe. disagreement between him 

. tion from Racine's play of that and Dr. Bentley, then, master of 
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tbdt colkgej he quitted his fellow* g^ntleoian into that poetical pU* 
ship (or^ more properly speaking, lory The Dunciad, among the va* 



was expelled) April 5, 1708j and 
went into the army, then in Flan- 
der8> as an ensign. The ease with 
which be acquired the Flemish 
and German languages, his great 
learning, his exquisite pencil, and 
genteel behaviour, were soon laken 
notice of by the Duke of Marl- 
borough, who not only promoted 
liim to the rank of captain, but 
also employed him in divers ne- 
gotiations with several Qermaa 
princes, which he executed with 
great integrity, and very much to 
,lbe satisfaction of his noble em- 
ployer. He began his travels 



riou^ authors whom he haf iof^ 
posed devotees of the goadess of 
Dulness. 

Brewebt, Anthony. I'hif wri- 
ter lived in the reign of King 
James I. and appears to have been 
held in high estimation by the wits 
of that time ; as may be more par- 
ticularly gathered from an elegant 
compliment paid to him in a poextl 
called Steps to Parnassus, wherein' 
he is supposed to have a magic 
power to call the Musea to his 
assistance, and is even set on an 
equality with the immortal Shak-. 
speare himself. There are, how- 



about-the year 172O; published ever, great disputes among the se- 



the first two volumes in 1723 and 
1725, and the third and fourth in 
1738 i and died, universally be- 
loved, in January 1738-9. He 
was the author of several poems, 
and of the following plays, viz. 

1. The Play, is the Plot. Com. 
4to. J718. 

From this play were taken, 

2, The Strollers, F. 12mo.l727 j 
and The Mack Countess. F. * 

«. The Hope of Helen. M. O. 
8vo. 1737. 



veral writers as to the number of 
his works. Winstanlcy and Phil^^* 
lips have made him the writer of six 
plays. The author of The British 
Theatre', and after him Mr. Theo- 
philus Gibber, have given him the 
credit of three only. Langbaine, 
Jacob, and Gildon, allow him but 
two; and even of those, the first 
of these authors seems to doubt 
the authenticity of one. 

To come, however, to the best 
judgment we can collect, we shall 



Soon after the appearance of first mention the pieces whichWin* 
Three Hours after Marriage,wh\ch, Stanley has assigned to him, and 



though published with only Mr, 
Gay's name to it, was undoubtedly 
llje, joint offspring of that gentle- 
hian, Mr. Pope, and Dr. Arbuth- 
aot, and which met with little 
encouragement from the public. 
Captain Breval, under the assumed 
Iteme of Joseph Gay, produced, 
4. The Confederates, F. Svo. 

On which account Mr. Pope; 
^bo never could forgive the least 
attempt made against his reigning 
<he unrivalled sovereign on the 
throne of wit, haa introduced this 

VOL. I. 



which are universally rejected* 
These are the following three ; 

1. Landgartha, T. C. 

2. Lotie's Dominion, Past'. 

3. Lovers Loadstone. C. 

The two plays, which the wri- 
ters hi general have set down tg 
this author are, 

i . Country Girl CL 4to. 1647, 

2. Love-sick King. Trag.Hist. 
4to. 1655. 

Langbaine's objection to the first 

of these being only the letters T. 

B. m the title-page, which inight 

have been a, mere typogiraphicalr 

f 



"«rfor, proceedings perhaps^ from contested coronet^ mafts this 

*tiie negligence or carelessness of rited declaration : 

Ihe^ printer, who, not being certain « Rq^, ^nd bays, pack hence ! 

'of the author's Christian name, crown and robe, 

might choose rather the inserting *' My hrows, and boify, cindet and 

any letter at a venture, than delay- .^ „ ^^»- , . ^ 

ing the working off the sheet tiU "^''.S^]"**^ " ^"^ «!-«« < 

he could obtain more authentic « Measured my head that wrought ddi 

Information. * coronet. — 



And now th^ only piece in dis- " They He that »ay odmplexions 

pute is that entitled «.. .?'^"?^* ... 

Ungua. C. 4to. I6O7. " My Wood • ennobled, and I am 

This Langbaine absolutely de- *c unto ^hlTaacred temper of a kin^. 

nies to be Brewer's, yet assigns no " Methinks I bear my noble parasitr* 

other reason for so doing but his *' Soling me Canar, or great Ah ii i i tAr, 

own bare ipse SxU -, neither does '* "Lkekin^ my to*. &c.- 

Winstanley show any cause for as- it jg gaid, that ho felt the whA 

cribing it to him. Mr. Theophi- part so warmly, and more espe* 

Ids Cibber, however, as weU as the cially the above-quoted speedy 

author of The British Theatre, has that it was what first fired fait tad 

Allowed the authority of the lat- ^jth ambition, and excited hittv 

ter i as has also Mr. Dodsley, who from the possession of an imaglBaf 

republishedthe piece with the name crown, to stretch his views to Atf 

of Anthony Brewer, in his Co/- ^f a real one, for the accompBsli. 

Uchon of Old Plays. To this we ment of which he was contented t» 

may add, that probability is also in ^3^^ |hroi^ seas of bloody 

it^ favour ; since, being of a much 

cailier date than either of the other " And^hnt die gates of mercy 00 man. 

two, it is published anonymously, "^* 

and may therefore be supposed to This story, as it has fbond Its 

have been the author*s first essay way into most of the anecdotes of 

in this kind of writing. ©ar author, is here retaitied. It 

Be the author, however, who has been observed upon it, that the 

he may, there is a remarkable play was published in IS07, and 

anecdote recorded by Winstantey, that Oliver Cromwell was not bom 

in regard to the piece itself, which until ISQg, (See the last editioa 

points it out to have been in some of I>odsley*s Old Plays, toI. y.)' 

measure thecause of those troubles The story, however, of Crom* 

which disturbed the peace of these welFs having performed a part ia 

realms in the middle of the seven- it, might stUl be true. It is not 

teenth century. He tells us, that, said that he acted in'this play on its 

when this play was acted at Cam- Jirst representation, tt might havt 

bridge, Oliver Cromwell (then a been exhibited at Cambridge many 

youth) performed a part in it. The years after its original production. 
subject of the piece is, aconten- There is nb more reason foi 

tion among the Senses for a crown, ascribing Lingua to Breweir tfaaa 

which Lingua has laid for them to to any other dramatic writer* 

find. The part allotted to young The true origin of Phillips's mis- 

Cromwell was that of Tactus, or take, and of Winstanley's also 

Touch, who^ having obtained the (srbo copied him implicitly), was 
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this : In his account of jplajs^ (le Rowland Cotton, &c. In the year 
took Kirkman's Catajogues, print- 1791* Mr, B. was honoured witk 
led in 166I and l67lj for bis guide, a lieutenancy in the Swedish navy; 
Xirknian*s rule was, to set the au- \and,^ with the intefest which he 
t^or*s name opposite to his play, had, would most likely have at- 



and where the writer of a pi^ce 
;was unknown, to leave, a blank. 
jlPhillips, not attending to this, in^a- 
gined that all the plays which were 
.*et down in those catalogues, with- 
out an author's name prefixed, be- 
longed to the writer last mention- 
ed 3 and finding, under letter L, 
.the plays of. Landgartha, Love's 
, Loadstone, Lingua, and Love*s 



tained by this time high rank in, 
the service of his country 5 btit^ 
on the prospect of a long pe^6e, 
we feeiieve, Mr. B. was prevailed 
on, by an old school-fellow, to 
engage in the profession of the law. 
An earlv love of literature display-* 
ed itself in Mr. B.'s character j and 
we believe his first work, a novel 
entitled Torn Weston, was writteri 
I Dominion, immediately after The while he was in the navy 5 as well 
.^Love-sick King, to which Brewer's as a comedy, afterwards played at 
^^name is annexed in the catalogues, the Haymarket theatre, entitlfedi 
^he has ascribed all these pieces to How to he Happy, But the chief 
^that writer. Thus these biogra- capabilities of this writer h^ve^ 
i^'phers have ascribed Liberality and been shown in his Essays after the 
\. Prodigality^ jMdy Alimony, Lumi- Manner of Goldsmith, which ap- 
[nalia, and The Laws of Nature, peared occasionally, for more. than 
^ to. Thonaas Lodge and Robert twelve years, in 77«e Ewropeflw jlfa- 
j Green, merely because all these gazine *,*aud in his work entitled 
pieces happened to be arranged, in Hours of Leisure, the merit of 



, the catalogues after The Looking" 
,. glass for London, a play written 
by those two authors. Almost all 
P, their errors will be found to have 
^ arisen from this misapprehension. 

Brswer, George, is, a native 
. of England, and was born in the 



which could not fail of establish- 
ing his pretensions as an essayist. 
His other works are. Bill Wood-* 
cock, 2 vols. ; Essay on the Rights 
of the Poor, a pamphlet; Pro* 
spectus 6f,a^ new . Law between 
Debtor and Creditor, a pamphlet ; 



year 17 66." He is the' son', of Siamese Tales i Tales of the Twelve 

Mr. JohnBrewer) wellknownasa Soubahs of Indostan, published in 

connoisseur in the arts, much bo- The European Magazine j The Ju* 

noured and respected as a private venile Lavater; The Town, a p6- 

man, and who had the friendship riodical paper, now publishing. 



of some of the most distinguished 
characters of his day; among 

. whom were Jonas Han way, George 

,.Keate,Mr. Greville, Paul'Sandby, 
&c, &c. Mr. George Brewer is 

(descended, on his mother's side, 
fr6m jthe family of the Warbur- 
tons, of Cheshire. Very early in 

. li&Mr, B. was sent out as a mid- 



As a dramatist we know only of 
the following : 

1. How to be Happy. C. 1794. 
N. P. ' 

2. Bannian Day. Music^ £nt. 
8vo. 1796. ' 

3. The Man in the Moon. ' 1). 
Sketch. 1799. N. P. 

Bridel, Edmund - Priltp> 



*i 



shipman, undef the patronage of LL. D. master of an academy in 
the late Admiral Oambier, and Bird's Buildings, Islington, is au* 
i^ryed wkh Lord Huj;h Seymour,, tbor of 
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The ¥\fih of Nwemler. Dr. in bjhiniselfaiid other bands, wl 

three acts. 12mo. 1807* >> ▼^ ^ fr^^m a bad one. 

BiiDOB8> Thomas. This gen* left behind him onl^ one 

tleman is a native of Yorkshire^ piece, which is entitled 

and was at one period of his life The CmmOMg Lomtn. C. 

a wine- merchant at Hall. He is 1654. 

the author of a very homoroos The worlds however, is 

Troves^ o/* Homer, The Adven* to him for two volumes of 

tures of a Bank-note, some poems, Brome*s plays in octavo; many 

and the two following dramatic which, bat for his care in 

pieces : serving and poblisbing them , w* 

1, Dido. CO. Svo. 1771. in all probability have been enti 

2. The DuUhman. M.E. Svo. lost. 

1775. BlOMB, RlCHAEO. This 

Bristol^ Eahl or. SeeDioBT. thor lived in the reign of 

BiisTow£,FK.AHCis.Thetrans- Charles L and was contem;^ 

btor firom the French of with Dekker, Ford, Shiriej, 

King Freewill. T. l6S5. N.P. His extraction was mean, lie 

Brome, ALBXAiinBi. This an* ing originally been no better 

ihor donrished in the rdgn of King a menial servant to the cer 

Charles I. and was an attorney in Ben Jonson. He wrote 

the Lord Mayor's court. He was however, into high repute ; 

bom in 1620, and died June 30, testified not only by various 

1666; so that he lived through mendatory verses writtei& by 

the whole of the cavil wan and the contemporaries, and prefixed It 

protectorsliip, dnrii^ all which many ctfhis plays, but also by 

time he maintained his knralty un- lines which his qu<»idani maslei 

taunted. He was a warm Cavalier; addressed to him on acoouot of Ul 

and though in his profession of the comedy called The Ncrtkerm Lauf 

law he could do no service to the in which, althou^ Ben Jonssa 

cause he loved, yet, as he was a has given way to that kind of v>» 

devotee of the Muses, as well as nity which is perpetually atartiag 

aa attendant on the courts, he forth in all his vrritii^, and 1^ 

frequently turned his pen firom the presents himself as the first wfas 

filling up of writs, to the inditing had instructed the age in the €$- 

of odes, sonnets, and dithyrambs, miciaws, and all the perfect arts 

in the most o£ which he treated of the drama, yet he pays grest 

the Roundheads with great keen- commendation to Richard Bromei 

nesa and severity. In shorty he by acknowledging that be hai 

was author of much the greater made very good tise of tbe im* 

part of those songs and epigrams provements be had acquired doriflf 

which were published in favour of a loi^ apprenticeship undo* » 

the royalists, and against the Rump, skilful a master, 

as well in Oliver Cromwdl*s time Brome, in Imitation of hb al8^ 

as during the rebelKoo. These, ter, laid it down as his first great 

together with his episdes and epi* point, to apply dosdiy to the stni^ 

grams translated from different an* of men and manners. Hi» genim 

thors, were all printed in one vol. wis entinly turned to comedff 

Svo. after the Restoration. He and therefore hia proper pirtivince 

also published a version of Horace^ wat^ obsttvation more than tei^ 
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log. His plots are all bis own, 9. TheDammelk} ar. The new 

and are far from being ill con- Ordinary. C. 8vo. 1653. • 

ducted; and his characters^ which 10. The Queen's Exchange, C. 

for the most part are strongly 4co. 1657. Afterwards printedj 

narked, were the offspring of his 4to. I661, wi^ the title of The 

own judgment and experience^ and Royal Exchange, 

his close attention to the foibles 11. The English Moor ; or, Th$ 

of the hnman heart. In a word. Mock Marriage, C. 8vq. l659* 

his plays in general are good ones, 12. The Loue'sick Court i or, 

met with great applause when first The AmbiHous Politique, C. 8vo. 

acted, and, as Langbaine informs 1658. 

us, were thought by the players 13. The Weeding of the Covenf 

worthy to be revived, to their own Garden ; or. The Middlesex Justice 

profit and the author's honour, m of Peace. C. 8vo. l658. 

that critical age which he himself 14. New Academy -, or. The New 

lived in. Nay, we have had a Exchange. C. 8vo. 1658, 

proof, even in our own time, of 15. The Queen and Concubine, 

the merit of one of his comedies, C. 8vo. I659. 

which, with a very little altera- He also joined with Thomas 

fion, was revived, and with great Heywood in 

laccess, vi^. The Jovial Crew, The Lancashire JVitches ; 

which brou^t crowded audiences apd wrote (as it i$ g^q^rally be* 

to the Theatre Royal in Covent lieved) the following pieces, qow 

Garden^ at frequent repetitions of probably lost : 

its performance. 1. fFit in a Madness, ^ 

The comedies which this au- 2. Christianetta, 

thor has left behind him are fifteen 3,. The Jewish Gentleman. 

in number ; ten of which are col- 4. The Ifivensick Maid ; or. The 

lected together, as before men- Honour of young ladies, iQlg, 

tiooed, under Alexander Brome, 5. The lAfe and Death of Sir 

m two volames 8vo. each volume Martyn Skink, with the fVarves of 

bearing the title of Five New Plays the Low Countries, 

ly Richard Brome. The whole list 6. Th^ Apprentice's Prixe. 

qf his pieces is as fallows : The two last also in conjunctioo 

1. The Northern Lass. C. 4to. with Thomas Heywood. 

}632. Richard Brome died in the year 

2. The Sparagus Garden,. C, 1652. (See Dodsley*s Collection 
4to. 1640. of Old Plays^ vol. x, p. 322.) ' 

3. The Antipodes^ C, 4to. l640. Bromfiblp, William. A late- 

4. The Jovial Crew*, or. The eminept surgeon, of London; to. 
^erry fieggars, C. 4to. l652. whom has been ascribed an alt^r« 
la Dodsiey's Collection, ation of The City Matchj, pub* 

5. A mad (huple well matched, lished under the title of 

C. 8.V0. 1653. The Schemers, C. 8vo* ^755. 

6. iVove^o. Q. 8va 1653. Brook, Lord. SeeGRRvitLB. 

7. The Court Beggar, C. 8vo. Buooke, Henry. This gentle- 
1653. man was a native of Ireland, born^ 

8. The City Wit j or. The JVor in K9ig*s County, and was enter- 
num wears tkf Breeches, C, 8^6. ed of Trinity College, Dublin, in, 
1653. 1720. He was barrack-Biastec of 
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]^ulliDgar^ in the county of Wcst- 
meath, and gained gr^at reputa- 
tion 09 a writer by The Farmer* s 
Letters, pablisbed in Ireland in 
the time oftbe rebellion, and writ- 
tea after the manner of Dean Swift's 
brapier's Letters. H is greatest ap* 
plication, howeveri seems to bav6 
been to the drama i for, in the year 
17389 he had his tragedy of Gus- 
tauus Fasa rehearsed at tbe Thea- 
tre Royal in Drury Lane : ' the 
actors were all ready in their parts, 
and no bar seemed in the way to 
its public appearance ; when an 
order came nrom the Lord Cham- 
berlain to prohibit it. 

This arbitrary proceeding of the 
Hord Chamberlain drew on him a 
great deal of odium ; and afforded 
our author the satisfaction of 
knowing, that his country at large 
espoused his cause. Paul White- 
head, in some elegant lines ad- 
dressed to Mr. Brooke at the time, 
■was very severe in his reproof of 
the Chamberlain's conduct : 

*' Pleas'd in tby lays we see Gu stay us 

live : 
" But, O Gustavus! if thou canst, forgiv^ 
*^ Britons more savage than the tyiant 

Dane, 
" Beneath w.hose yoke you drenf the 

(galling chaixi. 
** Degenerate Britons, hy thy worth (iis- 

may'd, 
*.^ Profane thy glories, and proscribe thy 

shade." 

Mr. Brooke met with the same 
ill success in D.ublin with regard 
to an opera called Jack the Giant 
Queller, brought on soon after the 
close of the rebellion, which, after 
the first night's representation, was 
forbidden by the government to be 
continued. As to his first play, 
however, the prohibition ^id him 
no {^ind of injury ; as he was im- 
mediately encouraged to publish 
\t by a subscription, >vhich has been 



Mr. 



said to have amounted to 
hundred pounds. , 

Tbe disappointment of 
Brooke, with respect toGusft 
Fasa, did not deter him from 
turning his talents lo the stage 
for, in 1741, his tragedy of 
Earl of IFestmorelaTS ; or. 
Betrayer of his Country ; 
^rought forward in publin, 
met with great success. This di 
from an anonymous writer sooltf 
elegant lines addr^sed to himn 
from which the following are «--- 
tracted : 

" Lo! Br«oke, in fancy nobly wild, 
" Returns, Invention's eldest child. 
** With science fraught, and ev'ry ait, 
'* He ntlpi, at will, the xa^npi heart ; 
** Instructs the patriot's breast to glow, 
•* Or bids the tye of beauty flow. 
" In looser dress Gustavus chariu'^, 
** And, rich in ncgligency, warm'd j 
" This like a shining bride appears, 
** In ail the pomp that beauty wcais." 

In 1752 the tragedy of The Earl 
of Essex was represented at the 
Theatre in Smock Alley, Dublin. 
This last play, however, being, ' 
we believe, the property of Mr. 
Sheridan, late manager of Sfinock 
Alley Theatre, when that gentle- 
man acted at Drury Lane in tbe 
winter of 17^1* his emoluments 
being to arise from 9 certain pro- 
portion of the profits of the house 
on those nights in which he per- 
formed, he was allowed a right of 
reviving or getting up such plays as 
he imagined would turn 'the most 
to his and the managers* joint ad- 
vantage. Among tliose which he 
fixed on as his qliolGC was Mr, 
Brooke^s Earl of Essex, which, 
being licensed by the Lord Cham- 
berlain, was now brought on at 
Drury Lane, and met with good 
success. 

Through th^ whole of Mn 
Brooke's writihga \hev6 breathes a 
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spirit of liberty and patri- 
zeal I which, though the na- 
il and inborn principles of every 
ibject of these realms, may have 
ibjected them to misrepresenta- 
and, what is far from an un- 
>mmon case, rendered general 
itiment suspected as particular 
tioa ; yet those who had the 
ieasure of knowing Mr. Brooke 
irsonalij must be so well assured 
' the integrity of his heart, and 
is firm attachment to the pres^it 
ippy succession, as entirel]^ to 
ear him from the slightest sup- 
>sition of any intent to excite 
imocioD, or awaken discontent, 
any of his writings. 
His dramatic pieces in thero- 
sdves, independent of these kinds 
of considerattoRs, though not to be 
ranked in the first class, have un* 
donbtedly a considerable share of 
merit. His plots are ingeniously 
hud and well conducted, his cha- 
racters not ill drawn, and his Ian* 
guage is bold and nervous; though 
it piust be acknowledged, in the 
last particular^ the author at times 
seems to pay too little regard to 
the correctness of measure, and to 
that polish which the language of 
tragedy ought to receive froni har- 
mony of numbers. Upon the 
whble, however, we cannot hesi- 
tate to place him very high among 
the writers of the English lan- 
guage; and can hardly refuse him 
that praii5e, which a great poet 
so liberally bestowed on hira, i 

'* Sbakspeare 's no more — lost was the 
* puet'a name, 
" Till thou, my friend, my genius, sprung 

to fame. 
** Lur'd hyhis laurel's nevef-fading bloom , 
• ^ You boldly snatch'd the trophy from his 

tomb ; 
y TUttght the dedining Muse again to 

soar, 
^' And to Britannia gave one poet more." 

P. Whit&head. 



Mr. Brooke died in Dublin, on* 
the 10th day of October 1783. 
Before his death, we have beared 
that he became a Methodist., 
His dramatic pieces ar& a& fol*- 
- low: 

1. Gtistavus Vasa, Trag. 8vo« 

1739. 

2. The Earl of Westmoreland. 
T. 1741. 

3. Jack the Giant Queller, Op. 
Play, 1748. 8VO.17785 8vo. 1792. 

4. The Earl of Essegc. T. Svo. 
1761. 

5. Antony and Cleopatra, > T. 

6. The Impostor, T. 

7. Cymbeline, T. 

8. Montezuma, T. 

g. The Festal Vtrgin. T. 

10. The Contending Brothers, C. 

1 1 . The CharUabfeAssodation, C. 

12. The Female Officer. C. 

13. The Marriage Contraci. C. 

14. Ruth, Orat. 

All printed in his Works, 4. vols. 
8vo. 1778. 

His other writings are. 

Universal Beauty, a poem. 

Translations fnym Tasso. 

Fables published byMr.£.Mbot«« 

Chaucer's Tales modernisied. ^ 

The Farmer's Lett&rsi 

The Fool ef Quality, si nov^. 
Together with sundry other mif>^ 
cellaneous compositions. 

BaooKE, Miss. Tht» lady, the 
daughter of the foregoing writer, 
besides translating and publishing, 
in 1789, in a quarto volume, Re^ 
liques of Irish Poetry ^ wrote a play^ 
of which we have heard a veiy 
good character 5 but the MS. of 
which is supposed to be lost^ 
called 

Belisarius. , Trag. 

Brooke, Francbs. This lady, 
whose maiden name was Moore, 
was the daughter of a clergyman, 
and. the wife of the Rev. John 
Brooke, rector of Colney> in Nor-. 
f4 
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ftilk, of St. Augmtioc, io the citj 28tb of M9y I7i7> •rid, entering 
ef Norwich, and chaplain to the into orders, left the university for 



nrrisoD of Qiiebec. Her husband 
died Jan. ai» 1789 1 and she herr 
aelf on the 26th of the same 
month, at Sleaford, at the house 
of her ipn, who had preferment 
ID diat part of the country. 

Mrs. Brooke was a hdj of first- 
rate abilities, and as rennarkable 



a curacy, that of Offley • in Hert* 
fqrdsbire. In 1739, be was in- 
stituted to the rectory of Stibing- 
ton, in Huntingdonshire^ on the 
preteptation of John Duke of Bed- 
ford, who alio appointed bim one 
of his chaplains.. Soon after he 
was choten reader to the Xeniple, 



for gentleness and sqav tty of by which means he became known 



manners, as for her literary talents. 
She wrote and published some 
admirable novels (among which 
were, Itody Julia MandeviUe, 
Bmily Montague, Marquis of St. 
fbirlaixt and The Excursion); a 
j>eriodical papier, called The Old 
Maid-fZ translation of Milot*s 
Elements of the History of Eng- 
ht94 9 ^^^ ^^^ following dramas : 
1. Virginia. T- $vo. 1756. 



to Bishop Sherlock ; who, in l?*^! 
presented him to the valuable vi- 
carage of Bedminster, near Bristol, 
with the chapels of St. Mary 
Redcliff, St. Thomas, and Abbots 
Leigh, annexed. Some abort time 
afVer, he was collated by the same 
patron to the prebend of Bedoun- 
ster and Redcliff, in the catbedral 
of Salisbury. Upon receivings thi&,| 
preferment 4 he removed from Lon- 



2. Siege of Sinope. T. 8vo. dou to Bristol^ where he married. 



1781. 

3. RosbuB. CO. 6vo. 1783. 

4. Marian, M. £. 8vo. 1788. 
Bkookbs, , a gentleman 

©f Trinity College, Cambridge, 
was author of the follQwing I^tin 

1. Sytos. Past. 1612. N. P. 

% Melan he. Past. 4to. I6l5. 

Brookbs R. This gentleman 
^fti rector of Ashney inlslortbamp- 
tonshire, and published a transla- 
tion of Dn Halde*8 History of 
CftifiA«/m which is contained ouc^ 

play, caliedf 

Tvhao Chi Cou EU\ pr. The 
little Orphan of the, Family of 
tchao. T. 1737. 

BrOUOHTON, Ti^OMAS, WdS 

born on the 5tti of J{i\y 1/04, iti 
the parish of Sr. Andiew, Hol- 
born, where hjs father was mini- 
ster. He received his education 
at Eton school, and from thence 
was removed to Go^iville and 
Oaius College. He tpok (he de- 



the daughter of Thomas Harris, 
clerk. He resided on his living,] 
till his death, which happened on 
the 21st of December 177<» in 
the seventy-first year of hyi age^ 
^nd was buried ia the chorcb of 
St. Mary RedglifF. , 

He was one of the original wri- 
ter<& in tlie Biographica Brit^nnictu 
and, besides many other works, 
was the author of 

Hercules, M. D. 8vo. 1745. . 

Brpwn, Anthony. This gen* 
tleman was a niember of the 
Temple, and wrote a fday, en<* 
titled. 

The Fatal Reiyrcment. T. 8vo. 

1739. 

' This play was condemned, and 
indeed very deservedly} there being 
lieither plot, incident, nor language 
in it, that liad by any means a 
right to recommend it to the pQb« 
lie regard. Yet its want of sac« 
cess was the occasion of some in- 
siilts being shown to an actor, of 



gree of bachelor of arts on the, great eonseqaence^ whose spirited 
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behaviour on the circumstanctt may '' brightness of Caelia's tytA, nor 
be seen tnore at large in our ac- *' her gaudy trappings, that at* 
count of this play in Vol. II. ** tract^ bis heart. Cupid might 

Beowk, Thomas. This fa- << keep his darts to himself s Tom 
cetious writer, who is the delight ^' always carried his fire about 
of soph as admire low humour, «' him. If she had bat a mouth, 
was the son of afarmerof Shiffnal, " two eyes, and a nose, he never 
in Shropshire. He was educated " inquired after the regulari^ of 
at Newport school in that county, " her dress or features. Heal* 
and attained a knowledge of the. *' ways brought a good stomach . 
Latin, Greek, Prench,Itdian« and ''with him, and used bat little 
Spanish languages. From New* ** ceremony in the prefiunu As 
port school he removed to Christ " of his mistresses, so he was very 
Church Cojl^e, Oxford. There '' negligent in the choice of his 
he was celebrated for his abilities, " companions, who were tome- 
and for his irregularities ; and on " times mean and despicable-<-a 
account of the lattei^ was soon ^' circumstance which never fails 
obliged to quit the university. '' to rain a man's reputation. He 
After ^^(hausting the whole of the '' was of a lazy temper i and the 
small pittance he had brought to '' booksellers, who gave him cre« 
town with him^.he, for his sup- '^ dit enough as to his capacity, 
port, became a schoolmaster at " had no confidence to put in 1^ 
Kingston upon Thames} but bein'g ''diligence.*' The same writer 
impatient of a recluse life, he adds, that though our author was^ 
soon quitted that situation and a good-natured man, yet he had 
came again to Lpndon^ where he one pernicious quality which eter<; 
plunged into all the license and nally procured him enemies; and 
dissipation of the metropolis. He that was, rather to lose his friend 
now became an author by pro- than his joke. He died in the 
fession, and experienced all the year 1704, and was buried in the 
vicissitudes of fortune, which a cloysters of Westminster Abbey» 
-mixtureof industryandcarelessness near the remains of Mrs. Behn. 
could produce. An anonymous He was the author of, 
writer, who has given the world 1. Physic lies a-bleedhgi or, 
some account of him, observes, Tke Apothecary turned Doctor. <X 
" that it was not his immorality 4to. 1697, 
^' that hindered him from climb- 2. Ths StagerBeaux toss"^ in a 
" ing to the top of poetry and pre- Blanket ; or. Hypocrisy A'lorModUp 
'^ ferment; but tli^t he had a par- C. 4to. 1704. 
" ticular way of sinning to him- 3. The Dispensary. F. printed 
** self. To speak in plain £ng- in his works. 
'' lish, Tom Brown had less the Browm, Mr. To a p^nisoo o£ 
" spirit of a gentleman than the this name, Mears, in his Cata- 
^' rest of the wits, and more of. a logue, ascribes a translation from 
^' scholar. Tom thought himself Noble, of a French play, ea« 
" as happy with ^ retailer of titled, 

" damnation in a^ obscure ho)e. The Two Harleqmns. P. Svo. 
" as another^ to have gone to the 17 IS* 

" devil with all the splendour of a Brown, Dr. Job v. This.ele*, 
" fine equipage. "^ was not the gant, ingenious, and oohappjr uk* 
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thor mras bom at Rothboiy, to tfaeC 
county of NcNtbtunberland, on the 
5th of November 1715. The fa- 
mily from which he was descend* 
ed were ihe Browns of Colstown^ 
near Haddington, in Scotland. 
His father, John Brown, was a 
native of Duns, in Scotland, and, 
at the time of his son's birth, 
curate to Dr. Thoralinson, rector 
of Rothbnry. He afterwards was 
collated to the vicarage of Wigton, 
in CumberJandr To this place he 
carried his son, and there our au- 
thor received the first part of his 
education. FVom thence he was 
removed to the university of Cam- 
bridge, where- he was matricu* 
lated on the 18th of December 
1732, and entered of St. John's 
College, under the tuition of Dr. 
Tunstall. After taking the degree 
of bachelor of arts with great re- 
putation, he returned to Wigton, 
and was ordained by Dr. Fleming, 
^shop of Carlisle. His first pre- 
ferment was to a minot canonry 
and lecturershlp of the cathedral 
church of Carlisle. He remained 
in obscurity, at that ciXy, several 
years, until the rebellion 1745, 
when he acted as a volunteer at 
the siege of the castle, and behaved 
with great Intrepidity. In 1739, 
be took the .degree of M. A. 
and some time after was present- 
ed to the living of Morland, in 
the county of Westmorland. He 
resigned his preferment ih the ca- 
tdedral of Carlisle in disgust. On 
Mr. Pope's death ^^ wrote the 
Mssmf 091 Satire, addressed to Dr. 
Warburton, who immediately in- 
troduced him to bis friend Mr. 
Allen and others^ and, by his in* 
terest with Lord Hardwicke, pro- 
cured Him the living of Great 
Horkesley, in Essex. In 1757* he 
published his celebrated Estimate 
tf th$ Mmm^i and fnnciples of 



ihe Times 1 a work which 
down by popular clamour, bat not 
answered. Obtaining the vicarage - 
of St. Nicholas, Newcastle, he re- 
signed his living in Essex to Lord 
Hardwicke, with whom, as w^i a»> 
with Dr. Warburton, there badl 
some time before been a corfnets*.- 
He received no other preferment^ 
which, to a person of Dr. Brown** 
spirit, must have been a great mor- 
tification. In the latter part of 
his life, he had an invitation from 
the Empress of Russia, to saper- 
intend a grand design wiAch abe 
had formed, of extending the ad* 
vantages of civilization over tbat 
great empire. He accepted the- 
offer, and actually prenared far^ 
his journey ; but finding his healtlr- 
in too precarious a state to adaiit' 
him to fiifil his intention, he was 
obliged to relinquish it. This and 
other disappointments were fol- 
lowed by a dejection of spirits^ 
to which he had of^en'been subject. 
In an interval of deprivation of 
reason, he was prompted to do 
violence to himself, and on the 23d 
of September 1766 cut his throaty 
in the fifty-first year of bis age. 
The stage stands indebted to him 
for two dramatic pieces, the snc- 
cess of which has been diflferent, 
yet has not done any gireat honour 
to public taste ; for his Athelstan, 
which is much the more original: 
and better executed piece of the 
two, has never been performed 
since the season of its first ap- 
pearance 5 while Bardarossa, whose 
design is much too nearly ap- 
proaching to that ofMerope, Doug" 
las, and some otherof our modern^ 
tragedies, still continues on the list 
of acting plays. ^ 

His tragedies, as we before ob-^ 
served, are only two, viz. 

1. Barharossa. 8vo. 1755. 

% Athehton, St». ^Z5ft. 
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and one oratorio, or sacred ode, 

3. The Cure <yf Sdttl. 4to. 17^3. 

*Btix)Wn, James. Ofthisgen- 
-tlbman ^we know only that he was 
author of 

The FroRc. D. P. 8vo. 1783. 

BRO'WNEBy Moses, was origin- 
ally a pen-cutter i but afterwards 
entered into holy orders, under 
the patronage of Hervey, author 
of the Meditations, and became 
Ticar of OIney, in Bucks, and 
chaplain to Morden College. Hfe 
was the author of a poem called 
Sunday Thoughts, Piscatorif Ec- 
logues, an4 several other pieces, 
some of which are possessed of 
considerable merit. In his youth 
(for he was born in the year 1 703), 
he wrote two dramas, which were 
both represented together, and 
have pretty nearly an eq\ial degree 
of nierit. They are entitled, 

1. Poftdus. T. Svo. 1723. 

2. All bedevilled. P, Svo. 1723, 
The second was acted by way 

of an entertainment added to the 
first.' Neither of them, however, 
wbre performed at a theatre royal, 
or even by regular actors; but 
orily by Bon^e gentlemen of the 
author's acquaintance, for their 
own diversion and the gratification 
of his vanity, at a place which, 
in the title-page, is called the pri- 
vate theatre in St. Alban's Street; 
faiit was really nothing more than 
some school, or assembly- room, 
fitted up for the immediate occa- 
sion of this play, and other repre- 
sefttations of that kind. Mr. 
Browne died Sept. 13, 1787. 

Browne, William, was born 
at Tavistock, in Devonshire, in 
the year ISQO ; his father, ac- 
cording to Prince, in his Worthies 
of Devon, being probably of the 
knightly family of Browne, of 
Browne Hash, in the parish of 
Langtree, near Great Torringtpn. 



After he had passed- through the 
grammar-school, he was sent to 
Exeter College, Oxford, where he 
became a great proficient in clas- 
sical learning, and in the belles 
lettres was scarcely equalled: from. 
thence he was removed, before he 
had taken any academical degree, 
to th6 Inner Temple, London, 
where he more particularly devo- 
ted himself to the MuseS. In the 
beginning of the year l624, jie' 
returned again to Exeter College, 
and became tutor to Robert Dor- 
mer, afterwards Earl of Carnarvon, 
who lost his life at Newbury fight 
on the 29th of September 1643. 
On the 25th of JVJarch l624, he 
received permission to be created 
M. A. although the degree was not- 
conferred upon him till the No-* 
vember following. He is styled, in 
the public Register of the universi-' 
ty, a man well skilled in all kinds* 
of polite literature and useful artsj 
Vir omni humana literatura ei bo-i 
narum artiu m cognitione instructus. 
After he had' left the college w\\h 
his pupil, he was received into the 
family of William Earl of Pem-. 
broke, who had a great respect for 
him ; and here, according to Wood, 
he made his fortune so well, that 
he purchased an estate: he also 
adds, th^t he had a great mind in 
a little body ; but with regard to 
the time of his death he is very 
doubtful ; for all that he says of 
the matter is, that, " in his 
*' searches he finds that one Wil- 
" liam Browne, of Ottery St. 
" Mary, in Devonshire, died in 
*' the year l645 ; but that he can- 
'' not tell whether he was the 
" same with the poet.'* 

His works were collected and 
published, by Thomas Davies, 
bookseller, in 3 vols. 1772, and 
among them was then first printed^ 

The Inner Temple Masque^ 
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He seems* says Mr. Headley, Garden Theatre. She was the 

to have been a great admirer, and daughter of Mrs. Brown, an ac« 
no inattentive obsenrer» of the tress at Covent Grarden (in Mrs. 

diarms of Nature; as bis works Jordan's Jine of comic characters) 

abound in minute rural imagery, in 178^. Mrs. Brunton's maiden 

though indiscriminately selected, name was Ross ) under which 

The praise he has received from name, at the early age of 15, she 

Selden* Davies, Jonson, and Dray- published 

ton, and the notice he obtained The Cottagers. Com. Op. 8to« 

from Milton, are real honours that 1798. 

almost counterbalance oblivion; Buckb, Paul, is, in Oldys'a 

at least, they prove that he did not MSS. said to be the author of 

deserve it. The following testi- The Three Ladies o/Ltmdtm. C. 

mony Drayton has left of him : *4to. 1^84. 

Thctt the two Beaumonu and my Brmvm But we believe this to be an un- 

arose, founded conjecture* froxf^ Pgul^ 

My dear companions, whom I freely Bucke standing at thci end of th© 

chose ..... , list of characters in the piece« 

Mr bosom fr«nd, ; and, m the,r several ^^^^ titie-page dechires it to have 

%^\j bom poets been " Written by R. W." 

Of Po€u and Potty^ fiyci^iiuasT, LoKO. SeeSACK* 

We shall conclude this article V'^i-b* 

with a poetical picture, which Buckingham, Dukb op. See 

JBrowne has left us of himself: Shiffield, and Villibes. 

Among the rest a shepheard (though but »^"^«- Chkistophek. Tfa.» 

young, t- V o author was a player by professiois^ 

Ytt harmed to his pipe), with all the skill and the son of Mr, WilUam BoK 

His few years could, began to fit his quill, lock, whom we find, to have Stood 

By Tavy's speedy strcarae he fed his in very good estimaiion in hi» 

fiocke, theatrical capacity, nor was this 

Where when he sat to sport him ona x-l-l*^ ^ jr • «. 

yo^lj^ son of his by any means dencient 

The water-nymph* would often come in point of merit as an actor. At 

unto him, what place, or in what year, oax* 

And for a dance with many gay gifts woo author was born, we have not been 

^T ^^* ^ ••,:*. tf«— -..4 •!,-* «r ^We to trace. He became joint 

Now posies of th* flowre, anjl then oC •.!.%« v a 

that, manager with Mr. Keenp, and 

Now T^ith fine shcls, then with a rushy another actor, of the Theatre ia 

hat, ' Lincoln*s Inn Fields. In the year 

^ith corall or red stones, brought from 1717 he married a natural daugh* 

^ - J^'tJ^'T ^ , * . _ u u- tcr of that great performer Mr. 

To make him bracelets, or to marke hts ,,•.,, T « -* « *^ ^v . 

sheepe. Wilks, by Mrs. Rogers, the actress^. 

Willie he hight, who by «be ocew's Thislady was bred up to the stage j^ 

queene but although, from the advantage 

More chccr'd to sing than luch young of an agreeable %ure, she pleased 

teds had b«nc. tolerably well in several dramatic 

Tooke his best.framed pine, ^d thiK| u- -* -' *' l r r 

ganmove ^ ^^ ^ characters^ yet she was far from 

His voyce of Walla, Tavy'a fiiirest love, inheriting the capital merit or 

Bri/aMii4*<Pai/0nii/t,Bookii.Song3. either her father or mother. Mr. 

Brunton, Anna. This lady is Bollock died in 1724, not much. 

yM» of M[r.Brunbn> of Corent advanced in lifej for Mr. Che^fe. 
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Wood, who must have personally wife, the Hon. Anne Wlchnoam 

known him, says he was then only Somerville, daoght^ of Lord So- 

in the road to excellence. He had mervilie. He was bom at Oibnd« 

a great deal of natural sprightli- tar, on the Sth of June 1752, and 

ncss, which was of advantage to was about seven 3rears rnider the 

him on the stage; he performing tuition of the Rev. Dr. Somerviiie, 

for the most part the sam^ cast of author of The History of the Reign 

characters at the one bouse that cf Queen Jnne, &c. during which 

Mr. Colley Gibber supported at he attended, for the space of two 

the other 3 which were, the fops, years, the university of Edinburgh. 

pert gentlemen, &c. in which live- He was then placed at Westmin- 

liness and ease are most essentially ster school, where he 'continued 

necessary. till Christmas 1 769; when he was 

The dramatic pieces Mr. Bui- removed to University College, 

lock left behind him were seven in Oxford, and placed under the 

number, and are as follow : - tuition of the Right Hon. Sir Wit* 

1. ^ If'innan's Revenge. C. liam (then Dr.) Scott, brother of 
l2mo. 12^15. Lord Eldon, and now Judge of the 

2. Sl^. F. 12mo. 1715. High Court of Admiralty. At 

3. Adventures of Half an Htmr. college he remained till 1773; 
F. 12mo. 1716. when he made the tour of France, 

4. Cobier of Preston, P. 12mo. Italy, Switzerland, and part of 
1716. Germany. On his return, he at- 

5. Perjuror, F. 8vo. 1717« tended the courts in Westminster 

6. Woman 's a Riddle. C. 4to. Hall ; and in Easter Term, 1777, 
171 8. was called, to the bar by the So- 

7« The iVaytor. T. 8vo. 17I8. ciety of Lincoln's 4nn. On the 

As to the comedy of Woman* s 19th of June, in the same year, 

a Xddle, he has been accused of he was married to the Hon. £liza-« 

some unfair dealing about it, with beth Nod, second daughter of 

regard to Mr. Savage > but that is Lord Viscount Wentworth, who 

a point we shall endeavour more died in 1779» without issue. In 

fully to explain, when we cpme to December 17SO, he married a se* 

the life of that gentleman. coqd wife, Ann, daughter of CoL 

fiux.TEEL, John, This author Montolieu ; by whom he has had 

was, "we believe, secretary to the a numerous family. In 1787, he 

Earl of Clarendon, and was created was elected to Parliament for Hel- 

M. A. at.Oxford, 9thofSeptem- ston, in Cornwall, and was re* 

ber \66l. He was the son of a chosen for the same place in ^790. 

Frenchman, of both the same In August 1 7S9> he was appointed 

names, who lived some time at one of the Under Secretaries of 

Dover. He died a bachelor^^ in State for the Foreign Department | 

the parish of St. Martin in the and in 179'^> ^ Joint- Comnus-^ 

Fields, Westminster, in 1669, sioner with Evan Nepean and 

halving written one play, called, Stephen Cotterell, Esqrs. ef the 

Amorous Orontus -, or. Love in Privy Seal. 

Fashion. C. 4to. 1665. On resigning, in October 17gs, 

BuxGSs, Sir Jamss Bland, his office of Undei^ Secretary of 

Bart, and LL. D. is the only son State, the King created him a 

«f Oeoxge Burges> £sq. by his Baronet;^ and he had also the ho* 
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Dour of being appointed RoighC Bvus, Mu9 -<-— «v ^ }^T-'^ 

. Jdanhal of bU Majesty's House- Ireland, the rq>Qted author of 
hold tor life. ' ' The frard of the Caslle. CO. 

Sir lames has written several 1/93. Notprioted, webelieTe. 

iogenious legal and political pro- Burke, W. Of this writer we 

ductions. la the poetical line he know nothing, but that he is aa- 

has chiefly distinguished hiai^ielf thor of 

by The Birth oftd Triumph of Love, The Armed Briton. Play. 8vo. 

a poem; Bkhard the First, au ]8Qd. 

hercnc poem, in eighteen books $ Bckkhkad, H£N&y. This geo* 

and The Exodiadg a poem (written tleraan was a merchant of Bristol, 

in conjunction with Mr Cumber* and lived in the reign of ELtng 

land). As a diamatist. Sir James is Charles I. He seems to have been 

author of an alteration of Massin- a man of strong party principles^ 

ger*8 Citi/ Madam, under the title and wrote a play which was never 

of acted, nor probably even intended 

Biches, Play. 8vo. 1810. so to be, entitled. 

To this worthy Baronet we have • CokCs Fury, T. 4to.' l645.- 

also heard ascribed the subject of it being the Irish 

Tricks upon Travellers, C. O. reliellion, which broke out ia Oc- 

1810. N. P. tober l641. In it he has cbar^c- 

BuAoass, Mrs. This authoress, terized all .the principal persons 

. a shopkeeper in St. George's Street, concerned in the afl^irs of that 

Canterbury, wrote one play, se- time, under feigned nstmes. And 

veral times acted in that city, even the second title to the piece, 

called . viz. Urendas Misery, is expressive 

The Oaks ; or. The Beauties of of tlie subject aimed at, Lvrenda 

Canterbury. C. 8vo. l/SO. being no more than an anagram 

BuAGOYKE, John. This au- (which was a kind of quibble th^en 

thor was long a lieulenant-ge- much in vogue) formed froaa the 

Deral in his Majesty's army ; but^ letters which compose the nanoe of 

disgusted with his reception from Ireland. 

government, after his return from . Bubnaby, Charles. This 

America, he resigned all his nuli- gentleman had a liberal education, 

tary employments. The fatal bu- having been bred up at the uni- 

slness at Saratoga will transmit his versity, and afterwards entered a 

name to posterity; but whether member of the Middle Tenaple. 

with bt>noar or disgrace must be He wrote four plays, ^ name» of 

left to the impartial determination which are as follow : 

of time. He married a daughter 1. The Reform' d JVife. C* 4to. 

of the Earl of Derby, and died 1700. 

August 4, 1792. His dramatic 2. The Ladys Vistting^Da^j C* 

pieces are as follow : 4to. 1701. 

1 . The Maid of the Oaks. D.E. 3. The Modish Husband. C. 4to. 
8vo. 1774. 1702. 

2. The Lord of the. Manor. C. 4. Love betray" d^ C. 4to. .l/OS. 
O. Svo. 178I. ' BuBNELL, Henby. All _we 

3. The Heiress. C. 8vo. 1786. can gather in regard to this gentle- 

4. Richard Coeut de Lion* Hist, man is, that he was a native of 
. Rom. 8vo. 1786. 
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Irelahdj snd wrote a play which 
-was acted 4nth appkdse at the 
theatre in Doblin, caHed 

Landgartha. T. C. 4to. 1641. 

It appears^ that he bad before 
this made an attempt in the dra- 
«natic way, which had miscarried 5 
but ^vhat the name of that former 
Jftay- -was, we cannot trace ; nor is 
it at ail improbable that it never 
mdde its appearance in print. 

BuRNEY, Charles, Mus. D. 

* and F* R. S. was bom at Shrews- 
bury, April 7, 1726, O. S. He 

• bad part of his education at the 
Iree-school founded by Queen 

-.Elizabeth in that town, and part 
at the- public school at Chester ; in 
nxrbich city he first began his ma- 

' ileal studies, under Mr. Baker, a 

" scholar of Dr. Blow, then organist 
of that cathedral. About the year 
1741, he returned to Shrewsbury, 
and pursued the study of 'music 
under his half-brother, Mr. James 
Bart]ey,> a very eminent music- 

' master, and organist of that town, 
>rbich situation he filled fifty-four 

* years;, and died in 1789, aged 80. 

In 1744, he met with Dr. Arae, 

* who persuaded his friends to send 
him to London ; and he was then 

^ placed under that master for three 
years. In the winter of 1749-50, 

* he composed, , for Drury Lane, 
three musical dramas, viz. Alfred^ 
by Mallet ; Rohin Hood, by Men- 
dez i and Queen Mab. June 24, 
1769, he was honoured with the 
degree of Doctor in Music, by the 
university of Oxford. He has pub- 
lished The present State of Mu-- 
Mic, in France, Italy, the Nether^ 
lands, Holkmd, and Germany. His 
principal literary productions, how- 

' ever, are, A General Mstory ^f 
Music, in 4 vols. 4to. ', An Account 
of the Musical Performances in' 
Commemoration of Handel \ and 
Idemmrs of Metastasio, He has 
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Hkdwis^ given the public a tnik^ 
lation of one dhimatic piece, from 
the French of Rousseau, called 

The Cunning Man, M. E. 8vo. 
1766. 

It gives us pleasure to say, that 
this venerable character is now 
enjoying excellent health and spi- 
rits, at the age of 85y as opgariist 
of the Royal Hospital of Chelsea. 
We may add, toil is honour, that 
he is father of Dr. Charles Burney, 
of Greenwich (perhaps the ablest 
Greek scholar in Europe), and- of 
Madame D'Arblay. See D'Ar- 

BLAT. 

BuRRELL, Lady Sophia, was 
daughter of Sir Charles Raymond, 
Bart, of Valentines, Essex. She 
married, in 1773, with a fortune 
of 100,000/. Sir William Burrell, 
who died 179^, and by whom she 
had two sons and two daughters. 
Afler his death, she married, May 
23, 1797, the Rev. William Clay, 
second son of the then late Rich* 
ard Augustus Clay, Esq. of South- 
well, Nottinghamshire. Her Lady- 
ship died at West Cowes, in the 
Isle of Wighti Jutie 20, 1802; 
having published, in 1793, two 
8vo. vols, of poems, including, 

1. Comala, D. P. 

in 1794, The Thymhriad, and 7V- 
iemachus, poems ; and subsequent 
to these, 

2. Maximian. Trag. 8vo. 1 800. 

3. \Theodora» Trag. 8vo. 1800. 
BuKkouGHBS, Mr. Of this 

author we can give no account, 
but that his name appears in the 
book of the Stationers* Company, 
4th' of Sept. 1646, as the author 
of one play, which was never 
printed, called 

The Fatal Friendship. 

Burton, Philippina, was an 
actress, one if not two seasons, at 
the Theatre in the Haymarket; 
and produced one play^ acted the 
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37th of April 1770, for her own The mode and place of hb edoca* 
benefit^ with very little cocoessj tion are unknowo $ the events of 
though as niiicb as it deserved, his life are varioasly related ; and ■ 
called all that can be told with certainty 

FashioH dispJaged, C. N. P. is, that he was poor ! — Among 
Bvsas* AiiTASt A.M. F.R.8. other papers in his conunon-place 
Of this gentleman we know no- book was found 
thing more than that he is the au* Nero. Trag. Unfinished* 
thor of one dramatic piece, not Butt, 6box6b> D. D. was 
intended forthe stage, entitled, bom at Lichfield, December 26, 
SoeraUs, Dram, Poem. 4ta 1741» and received the rodimenu 
27^8. ^ of his education in the grammar- 

BuTLBB* Samvbl^ was bom school at StafiTord; from thence 
at Strensham, in Worcestershire, he was sent to Westminster school, 
1612. He lived some time, though where he distinguished himself by 
it IS not known in what capacity, his poetical compositions, and his 
with Sir Samuet^Luke, a gentle- public speaking, and at length be- 
man of an ancient family in Bed« came captain of the school. From 
fordshire, and a famous commander Westminster he was, in 176O, 
under Oliver Cromwell. While he chosen student of Christ Church, 
resided in this gentleman's family, Oxford.- In 1765 he was ordain- 
It is generally supposed that he ed deacon, and appointed curate 
planned, if he did not write, the of Leigh, in Staffordshire. In 
celebrated i/ttdt^rof ; under which 177 1> he was presented, by Sir 
character it is thought be Intended Edward Winnington, of Stanford 
to ridicule that knight. When Court, Worcestershire (to whose 
this ^oem became known, it was son he had been long tutor), to 
necessarily admired ; the King the rectory of Stanford, and the 
quoted, the courtiers studied, and vicarage of Clifton, in Worcester* 
the whole party of the royalists shire. Here, besides composing 
applauded it. Every eye watched many excellent poems and ser* 
for the golden shower which was mons, he exercised his genius in 
to fall upon the author. But dramatic composition. In 1777> 
praise was his whole reward. It he proposed to bring on the stage 
IS reported, indeed, that the King a tragedy which he had written, 
%nce gave him three hundred gui- called 
neas; butof this temporary bounty Timoleoni 
we find no proof. He died Sept. but, by the opinion of Mr. Gar- 
25, I68O, and was buried at the rick, it was not put into peribrgs- 
|>rivate expense of a Mr. Longue- ance. In the year 1778, the 
ville, of the Temple, in the Bishop of Bristol presented Dr. 
thurchyard of Covent Garden. Butt with the living of New- 
About sixty years afterwards, Mr. . church, in the Isle of Wight; 
Barber,, a printer, lord mayor of which, in 17S3, he exchanged 
London, and a friend to Butler's for that of Notgrove, in Qlouce«- 
principles, bestowed on him a mo* tershire. In the same year be wss 
nument in Westminster Abbey. In appoii^ted one of the chaplains \h 
the mist of obscurity passed the ordinaryto His Majesty. In 1767> 
life of Butler, a man whose name he was presented to the valuable 
can only perish with his language, vicarage of Kidderminster, whtf e 
4 



he \tras att&ckbd bj a stfoke of t'be 
bahy, on th6 30th of June 179^. 
He ^as. b)-btfgbt home lo his ft- 
ttti)y at Siktkfotd, and died there 
Ort the 30th of Septeifibef, in the 
sartie year, flis sermoiis'display 
a fare oi'igifiality of conception, 
Hn ine3thaU<;tib)e richness of ideas^ 
and ati ^ulniated flow of words. 
itk fais pbetrf be stefas to have 
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taken Miiton and Drydeh for hif 
models. 

BYfiKj^BY, John Sgott. A 
liative of Rippon^ ot this oaxBli 
(who has written two or three 
novels^ compiled a volame of ama* 
tory poems, and translated Ma« 
cbiava*s Prince), pabliBhed^ vmdec 
the name of John Scott Ripoo, 

£uenap(urie^ I^ram*8vo. IBM. 
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C/. J, Hiese two letters are pre* 
£xed to a comedy^ entitled. 

The Two Merry Milkmaids, 4to« 
1620; 

but ** I cannot (says Mr. Ba^er), 
" either from these letters, from 
" the date, or from any other cir-, 
** cumstance belonging to , this 
" piece, attribute it to any known. 
** author .**— We, would Submit, 
as a mere probable conjecture, 
whether these initials might not 
mean John Cooke, author of 
Greenes Tu QuOque? 

C. J. The saipe letters are iub*, 
•scribed to the de.dication of 

The Modem ttec^ipi* C. 12mo. 
1739. 

. C. K. These lett^s stand in 
tbe title-page to a translation of a 
iatin play, written by R. Buggies, 
'entitled. 

Ignoramus. C. 
translated by ft* C who is there 
^atjcl to have been some time mas^* 
ter of arts in JVIagdalen College, in 
Ojifdrd ; aind which letters Coxeter, , 
in a MB. ilbte,. explains to stand 
for EobeA Codfington. 

'The writers, , however, have 
Ai^de a strange junible of errors in 

VOL. I. 
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regard \o this translator and th« 
author of an historical play; cdldd 

. MphonsuS'yKing(/Arr0gmi. « 
j^iai^baioe and Gildoa haying 
equally run into the error of jtocrib^^ 
ing both these plays to the «dBie. 
author -, with this only difibreno^, 
that the first has distinguished his 
nalae by the letters B. C. atid th^ 
latter by those of R. G. Bat 9k, 
the date of publication of these 
two pieces ha« a difference of up<-' 
wards of sixty years, Alphmim be* 
ing published in I699, and Igmra^ 
mus not till 1662, it is not vwff 
probable that they shouki b^th be 
the«work of one person. W6 hav^ 
therefore. thought it most reason^, 
able to follow the authority ol. 
I/angbaina, as e&plain^ by Col- 
ter, for the translator of the latteiri 
and that of Gildon, With whiob. 
Jacob likewise acquiesces, fqf the . 
author of the former. 

. CAtFHitL, Jambs, a native of 
Shropshire. . He was admitted at 
Oxford 1545, student of Chriat • 
XShurch 154S, A. M. 1552, second 
canon of Christ Church 15^^ ^ 
D. t). dean of Bocking, and arch'* 
deacon of Colchester, and nomi* 
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nfted. to the see of Worcester, 
1370^ but died before consecra* 
lion. He wrote . 

Progne, a tragedy, in Latin, 
1506} but whether it was ever 
printed is not known. He was 
also the author of, 1. A Latin 
Poem on the Death of the Sons of 
the Duke of Suffolk^ of ihe Sweat- 
ing Sickness, 1551. 2. ''. Querela 
'*Oxon. Acad, ad Cantabrigiam, 
*' 1552," 4to. 3. '' Hist, de Ex- 
" bumatione Catharinae nnperUx« 
" oris Pet. Martyris, 1502/' 4to. 
He died in 1570. Ant. Wood 
says, that " he was in his younger 
*' days a noted poet and comedian ; 
'' and in his elder, an exact dispu- 
*' tant, and had an excellent &« 
'< culty in speaking and preach* 
" ing." 

CamSbll, Mr. In Mears's 
Catalogue this name is put to a 
fllay, which we believe was never 
printed, entitled 

The Rover reclaimed; or. The 
Man of Mode a Coxcomb. C. 

Campion, Thomas, was a phy- 
f ician itf the reign of King James 
the First, and was the author of, 

1. A Mash, presented at White* 
hall on Twelfth Night, on theMat' 

. riage of Lord Hayes and theDaugh* 
ter and Heir of Lord Dentty . 4 to. 

16O7. 

2. Entertainment given hy Lord 
Knotvlec, at Cawsome House, near 
Reading, to Queen Anne, in her 
Progress to the Bath, 4to. I6l3. 

' Z. A Ma»k, presented at fVhite* 
hall oh St. Stephen's Night, on the 
Marriage of the Earl of Somerset 
and Lcuty Prances Howard. 4to. 
1614. 

' CAPE1.L, Edwaxd. This gen- 
tleman appears to have been of 
the county of SufFolk,<and received 
his education at the school of Bury 
St. Edtnonds.' In the dedication 
af his edition of Shakspeare to 
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the Duke of GraAon he observes^ 
that his father and the grandfather 
of his Grace were friends 5 and t# 
the patronage of the deceased no- 
bleman he owed the leisure wlkb 
enabled him to bestow the atten- 
tion of twenty years on that work« 
He was deputy -inspector of plays* 
a situation of some profit, aodi 
died Feb. 24, 178I. He (witii, 
the assistance of Mr. Garrick) ad** 
tered one play firom Shakspeare^ 
which was performed at Diuxy 
Lane, viz. 

Antwy and Cleopatra. Hist, 
Play. 8vo. 1758. 

Since his death, his School qf. 
Shakspeare has been pul^lished^ i&' 
three vols. 4to. 1783. 

Car£W, Ladt Elizabeth* 
This lady flourished in the reign of 
King James I. and must have been :j 
of distinction in her time^ but 
from what family she was descend^ 
ed, or what part of the kingdom 
claimed the hcmour of her biftb, 
we have not been able to discover. 
We find, however, some of her 
contemporaries dedicating their 
works to her ; and she herself has 
written one dramatic piece^ en- 
tided 

Mafiam, the fair Queen qf Jewry. 
Trag. 4to. I6l3. 
Oldys, however, in his M S« notes 
on Langbaine, supposes her name 
should be spelt Cary, and that she 
was the wife of Sir Henry Cary. 

Carew, Thomas. This gen« 
tlemah was descended from a veiy 
ancient and honourable family of 
the name, whose establishment 
htid long beet) in the county of 
Devon. He flourished in the reign 
of King Charles I. and was bro- 
ther to Matthew Carew, who, ia 
the time of the rebellion, appeared 
to have been very strongly at- 
tached to the cause of that unfor- 
tunate prince. Our author re* 
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ceived the rudiments of his edd- 
cation in Corpus Cbristi College, 
Cambridge} but it does not ap<- 
pear that he either took any de- 
gree there^ or was even matricu- 
Jated as a member. Afterwards^ 
however, having greatly improved 
himself by travelling abroad, and 
by the conversation of ingenious 
men at home,- he acquired a great 
reputation for his wit and poetical 
abilities $ which being taken notice 
of at court, he was thade a gen- 
tleman of the privy chamber, and 
sewer in ordinary to the King, with 
whom he stood very high in fa«* 
voar, insomuch that to the last he 
esteemed him as one of the most 
deserving wits about his court: 
nay, so favourable an opinion did 
he entertain of his abilities in that 
respect, that it was by His Ma- 
jesty's peculiar command that he 
nndertook the only dramatic piece 
he appears to have written, and 
which is entitled 

CcelumBriiannicum, A Masque. 
4to. 1634. 

With a reference to which cir- 
cumstance he has prefixed to it the 
following modest distich : 

" Nofl hmift ingtnium ; Ca$ar std Jussif ; 

hahebe : 
"Cur me posse negem, posse, quod tile, 

putatT* 

Lord Clarendon observes, that 
" he was a person of a pleasant 
"and facetious wit, and made 
" many poems (especially in the 
"amorous way), which, for the 
"sharpness of the fancy, and the 
" elegancy of. the language in. 
"which jtbat fancy was spread, 
" were at le^st equal, if not su- 
" Perior, to any at that time : but 
" hi^ glory was, that, after Mty 
"years of his life, spent with. less 
"severity, or exactness than it 
"ought to have been, he died 
" with the greatest remorse for 
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'' that license, and with the great- . 
'' est manifestation of Christianity 
'^ that his best friends could de- . 
" sire/* 

He was very much esteemed . 
and respected by his contemporary 
poets, particularly by Ben Jonson :< 
vyet, from a stanza relating to him , 
in Sir John Suckling*s Session of. 
the Poets, he appears to have been 
thought a studied laborious writer; 
for, though that gentleman was hig . 
friend, and had much kindness for 
him, yet he could not help cha* 
ractetizing him as follows : 

*' Tom Carbw was next, bat he had a 

fault 
'' That would not well stand with a 

laureat ; 
^' His Muse was hide-bound, and the 

issue of *s brain 
<< Was seldom brought forth but with 

trouble and pain.*' 

Of this author, however, we . 
agree in opinion with Mr. Head- 
ley: '' Sprightly, polished, and 
'< perspicuous, eytry part of his 
" works displays the man of sense» . 
''gallantry, and breeding; indeed 
** many of his productions have a 
*^' certain happy finish, and betray 
'* a dexterity both of thought and 
*' expressiion, much superior to any. 
'^ thing of his contemporaries, 
and, on similar subjects, rarely 
surpassed by h is successorSf Ca- . 
** rew has the ease without tEe 
" pedantry of Waller, and perhaps 
'* less conceit. He reminds us of 
^' the best manner of Lord Lyt- 
'' telton. Waller is too exclu- . 
sively considered as the first 
man who brought versification 
'' to any thing like its present 
" standard. Car^w^s pretensions 
^' to the same merit are seldon 
'^ sufficiently either considered or 
f ' allowed. Though love had long 
'* before softened us into civihty, 
'f yet it was of a formal; ostenta- 
02 
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" tious, and rotpaktttc cast -, and, 
•' trith A Srery few exa^ptions, its 
*' effects npon cotuposi.tion were 
''similar to those on manners. 
" Something more light, unafiect- 
'' ed, and alluring, wa« still want- 
"" ing; \\\ every thing but sincerity 
** of intention it was deficient. 
" Panegyric, declamatory and nau- 
«• sl?otis. Was rated by those to 
*' whom addressed, ott the prin- 
*' ciple t)f Rabens*s taste for 
*' bfeauty, by its quantity, not iis 
*' fetegance. Satire, dealing in ran- 
*' cour rather than reproof, was 
" more inclioed to lash than to laugh 
" us out of our vices ; and near- 
«• ly counteracted her intentions 
•' by her want of good manners. 
** c5arew and Waller jointly b^gan 
" t» remedy these defects. In 
*' them, gsdlantry, for the first 
" time, was accompanied by the 
*' graced; the fulsomeness of pane- 
" gjTlc forgot in its gentility, and 
" the edge of sathB rendered keen- 
'/ tet in proportion to its smooth- 
" ness." 

In Lloyd'^s Wiyrthies, Carew is 
called ♦' elaborate and accurate." 
HoweVet the fact might be, the 
internal evidence of his poems 
says no ^ich thing. Hume has 
properly remarked, that Wal- 
ler's pieces " aspire not to the 
" wblime, still less to the pathe- 
"tit." Cafew, iii his beautiful 
Masque, has given instances of the 
former; and, in his Epitaph on 
Lady Mary Villiers, eminently of 
the laiter- 

iPhillips says of Carew, that «'' he 
" Was reckoned among the chief- 
" est of his time for delicacy of 
^* wit and poetic fancy j by the 
*' strength of which his exfant 
*' poems .still maintain their fame 
*' amidst 'the curious oHhe present 
** ige;* 
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He appears to have died in tte 
year I63g. 

Carev, HEvhY, Was tbc file- 
gitimate son of George Savil^ 
Marquis of Halifax 5 from whom 
and from his family he received a 
liandsome annuiiy to the tiroe 
of his death. It is said there ift-ere 
private reasons why he did not re- 
tain the tvame of Savile liiRis^ 
though he annexed it to tbe Chris- 
tian names of all the male part of 
hh owh family. He was a must* 
cian by profession, and one of tto 
lower order of poets : his first pi^ 
ceptor in music was Olaas West- 
eh)son Dnnert, a German i h$ 
received further instructions frcm 
Roseingrave j and, lastly, waf 
id some sort a disciple of Gemmi* 
ani. Being but slenderly occort* 
plished in his art, his chief eco<* 
j^oyment^as teachmg aft board*, 
ing-schools, and among peof^ ef 
middling rank in private IscDiliea. 
Though he had but little skill m 
muaic, he had a prolife imrentieb* 
and very early in his life disthi- 
gu'fshed hiiiisdf by the cbthposltloa 
of songs, being the audior both ef 
the words and the music. Onto 
of these, beginning " Of all tfte 
" girls that are so smart,*' is said 
to have pleased Mr. Addison to 
much, that he more than onjce 
vouchsafed to commend It. But 
the most successful effort fn hi^ 
art was the celebrated pMmhtif 
song of ** God save grekt Q^or^e 
'* our Kifig," of which tpoth tte 
Vrords and melody Werfe by hto | 
the bass being the cohipositiot! tif 
Mr. John Smith, 'has. ^i^afs &•' 
tended as part of a birth-day o3e,' 
He was also the principal piroj^tor 
of the filnd for deca>'6d nm^chiiis,* 
their widows and children. 

However deficieilt Gar^ in^ht* 
be in genius in his ^toftUiOB^ ht 
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if^as 9 fortupate writer and com- 
poser for t|)e stage. The dramatic 
pieces which he produced were 
generally successful^ aud some of 
t))em are still favourably received 
by the public. He was ^ nian 
■who possessed a good deal of low 
Jiucnour; and his poem called 
^amhy Pamby, in ridicule of Am- 
brose Philips, was honoured by the 
approbation of Mr. Pope> whose 
jpntiments concerning ft^ were 
.^lentioned in terms of exultatbn 
J^ the author several years before 
his death. 

As the quc^lities that Carey w^s 
•pdowed with were sucb jjs ren- 
dered him an entertaining cpm- 
.^Qiph> it is no woivjer he should 
^7 as he frequently was^ in straits. 
*Ke then^Qre> in his di^j^culties, 
; had recourse to his friends, ^'hose 
[hbnpty he experienced iz^ 9ul?-' 
I ^riptipns for the vfor^s wj^icb he 
^om time to tiipe published^ and 
iitbeup^^s at the theatns^ wh^re he 
, QnqOj, if aot oftener^ appeared on 
^e stage. He w^9» hov^cver, still 
'ffjihappy^ ithough the c^jo^ of it is 
^ot c^ertainiy knowp* U k^^ heep 
Pfggesjtpd by sipiQe to have beep 
fj^a$i9ned by the naalevpIeQce ftf 
^Q^e of his oyru profession 5 by 
^^h ^y ^dqa^eslLip uneasine^} 
4d4 fio^e ^scribe it. chieily to his 
.^mb^cra^ed cir^ciim^t^nces. To 
whajeyer it lyas owing, his c4- 
^^^Ppbe was shocking. In a ^t 
^ ^^9^3 M ¥id violent h^nis 
M^ himself, oh the 4tb of Qc- 
lolier 1)43, at his' house }n War- 
r^erSitreet, Coldbath Fields $ an4> 
.hy mea^s of ai halter, put a period 
^0 a Ufe ^faicb liad b«^n )ed with- 
out reproach. 

. '' M a musician (Sir^ohi^Haw- 
"J:io8 ob.^rves) Cai^ seeins lo 
'' we b^n of the %st ^ the 
f^ loiK^t rank i and as a poet, the 
'^ ]m9iii^i elm pf wbichPiwfty 
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*' was tbe first 5 Yfith Uii^ 4i#^- 
" ence, that iti all the ^ongs ^qd 
*' poeq^s written by him qn wipe, 
*' love, and such kinds of su];)j^ts> 
^' he seems to have n^aiH^sted an 
^' inviolable regard) for decpucy 
•' and go'od-manpefis/* 

He wrote, 

i. Hanging am{ Marric(ge\ or. 
The Dpad ^Mm's IWding. Farce. 
12010. 1722. 

2. Tha Contrivances, F. 12cDp. 
.1715. 

3. 4nielia, O. 8vo. 1732. 

4. Teramintq^. O. Svo. 1/32. 

5. PtLromnhotQr^thologos. £. T. 
$VO. 1734. < 

6. The Winder! ^n ffqnest 
* Yorkskireman* Bal.Op. 8vo.l736. 

J.T&eDrugonQ/ff^ley, Bur- 
lesque Op. 8vo. 1737^ > 

3. Mqrgery j or, A u^Qrse Plqgt^e 
th^ ^ Orag»n* BurJes^qj^jB Op* 
8w>..1733. 

. 9. Betiy J or, TA^ Comtry fiump' 
kiass B. F. 1739. N. P. 

]10. Mftncyi or, ^A^ Pqiriim 
Jfov&rf. M. 1. iSvo. 1739. £Af- 
ter^rardf |)rou§^ o^ igiud^r the 
title of r^ Press- Qu^g.] 

AU theise> e^ept No. I and 
No. 9> were published by sub- 
s^r^pti^a in a 4tp. yolume, 17^9 
4edicated to the. Counter of Dal- 
keith. But ip tins coliectioa, 

j^o. ^, instead jof ii/ar^gia^, if en- 
titled The DragoTiess, 

Whincop says he wrgtp ^ force 
called 

The wyi^ wel^ ^anagf^. 

We believe this i^ aaafoundpd, 
is^ith one of the sam^ name by 
Mrs. Centlivre. 

' Car^^y, Henrv Lucjuf, Lord 
y^CQUVTFAi*Ki;«AND. Tbis leam-* 
^i nobleaian, whom we £nd so 
justly Q^ebrated by Mr Cowley, 
^^as the only son of Sir Lucius 
Can^, the great Lord Falkland, 
^Yhp 4ied glpiiQU^ly i^ the 4eid of 
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honoofj and in the support of hit Carey* Gsobgb SATire. 

King» at the famous battle of a posthuroons son of Henry Carej* 

Newbury, Sept. 20« l643. His of whona an account b gWen ia 

inother*s name was Lettice, a the last article but one. The pre* 

daughter of Sir Richard Morrison, sent writer appears to hare inbe* 

In what jear he was bom we have rited a large portion of bis father's 

not been able to trace, but find misfortunes. He was intended 

him to have married Margaret, for a printer; but, like maof 

daughter of Anthony Hungerford, others of that profession, be cod« 

Esq. and that he died in 1663. ceived a penchant for the stafe, 

He seems to have inherited the which he attempted early in liK 

virtues of his father, having ren- but without experiencing sofr 

dered himself eminent and very ctent success to induce a perse* 

greatly respected both at court, verance in theatrical pursuits. His 

in the senate, and in his county, talents, and musical taste, hov- 

Oxfordshire, of which he was lord- ever, were such as might hav» 

lieutenant, not only for his ex- raised him to eminence, bad be 

traordinary parts, but also for his cultivated them with diligence, or 

heroic spirit. Langbaine tells us, had he not been obliged " to pm- 

that he was cut off in the prime *' vide for the day that was pas- 

of his years (which indeed he must *' ing over him.*' At the perioi 

have been, his father having been of bis death, which happened 

no more than thirty-four years of July 14, 1607, he had supported 

age when he was killed, and this himself upwards of forty 3rear8 in 

son surviving him only by twenty the character of a public lecturer, 

yeare), and that he was as much He was the literary parent of i 

missed and regretted when dead, vast number of lyric coropositioof; 

as he had been beloved and re- the whole of whiph are calculated 

spected while living. He leA one to awaken patriotic, generous, and 

play behind him, which, although lively emotions. He was in hi| 

It contains a great deal of true sixty-fourth year y and, perhaps, 

wit and satire, yet It seems du- his death was fortunate. He hsd 

bious whether it was ev^r repre- announced an £ntertainment to btf 

sented or not, as the date of its exhibited for the evening on wbid 

publicatipn is subsequent to that he died; but a paral^c stroke 

of its author's death. It is en- silenced for ever that voice wbidi 

titled had so often excited the warmest 

The Marriage Night. T. 4to. feelings of approbation. The ia< 

1664. £rmities of age had for some tims 

Mr. Walpole relates the follow- been gathering upoti him } and, if 

ing anecdote of this nobleman; he had lived much longer, it is 

that being «' brought early into probable that he could not fiavs 

«' the House of Commons, and a subsisted by his talents, but most 

"grave senator objecVing to his have sunk into one of the cmntnoD 

*' youth, and to his not looking asylums of misfortune ] as, like 

*' as if he h^d sowed his wild oats; his father, he died' pennyleiss, and 

"he replied with great quick- wasburiedbyasub^iptionaEooD^ 

'• ness, * Then I am come to the his friends. He was one season, 

*' properest place, where are so at least, on the stage at Co?ent 

"many geese.to pick them up'." Garden, but made ho figure as i 
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player, although his powers of plause. Their tides are a$ fol- 

iiuitation were very considerable, low: 

Jfe is the author of the following 1. Deserving Favourite. T* C. 

dracnatic performances : . 4to, 1629. 

1 . The Inoculator. C. 8vo.l7^« 2. Arviragus and Philicia. T. C. 

2. The Cottagers. O. 8V0.1766. in two Parts. r2rao. iSSp. 

^ 3. Lii^erty chastised} or, Patriot- 3. Passionate Lovers. T. C. in 

imi in Chains, T. C. P. F. Svo, two Parts. 4tD. 1655. 

1768. 4. Fool would be a Favourite. 

4. Shakspeare's Julilee. M. Svo. T. C. 8vo. I657. 

17^9. 'S. Osmond the Great Turk, T. 

5. The Old Women weatherwise, 8vo. 1657. 

Int. 8vo. 1770. 6. Heraclius. T. 4to. 1664, ' 

j6. The Magic Girdle. ^B^JiT\, 4to. 7. Spartan Ladies. Cdha. Not 

1770. ' . printed. 

7. T%e Nuthrown Maid. C. O* The first six of these plays only, 
12m.o. 1770- in general, are ascribed to this au- 

8. JVbZ'/e Perf/ar.- Burl. 4to.l 770. thorj as to the last-mentioned one, 

9. The Dupes of Fancy. F. Svo* it is named only in a catalogue at 
1792. .' theend of an edition of Middleton's 

This child of genius, and of More Dissemblers besides Women. 

hereditary misfortune, was also' But Winstanley, who has omitted 

the au thor. of ^/2a/ec^ in Prose and the Heraclius, which undoubtedly 

Verse, chiefly dramatical, satirical,, was Mr. Carlell's, has as errone- 

and pastoral, in 2 vols. 1771 ; -^ ously attributed to him a tragedy^ 

Lecture on Mimicry, as it was de- written by Dr. Lodge, entitled 

livered, with great applause, at the Marius and Sylla (i, e. The 

theatres in Covent Garden and the Wounds of CwU War). 

Haymarket, &c. 1776 3 A Rural Cablile, James, was a native 

Ramble, to which is annexed a of Lancashire, and, in the earlier 

Poetical Tag, or Brighthelmstone ' parts of his life, followed the pro» 

Gui(ie,'\n IZ77 9 and Balnea; be- fession of a player; but after-' 

. ing sketches of the different water- wards, preferring the active stage 

ing-places in England, in 1799. o^ ^® real world to the feigned 

He wrote besides a great variety affairs of the theatrical one, and 

.of songs; in which, like his fa- choosing rather to.^e, than to per^ 

ther too, he never opce trespassed sonate, a hero, he quitted that em- 

on decency and good-manners. ployment, and took up arms in 

Cabxbll, Lodowick. This the defence of his country's reli- 

gentleman was a courtier, who gion and liberties, in the Irish wars, 

lived in the reigns both of King under King Williana III. to which 

Charles the First and Second, glorious cause he resigned himself 

He ibad various places at court, a willing sacrifice, dying in the bed 

l^ng gentleman of the bows to of honour, at the famous battle of 

King Charles I. groom of the A^ghrim, on the 11th of July 

^ing*8 9nd Queen's privy cham- IdQl. He left behind him one 

ber, and seired the Queen Mother dramatic piece, which had been 

ipany years. He wrote several well received, entitled 

irainatic pieces^ most of whicl^ The Fortune Hunters, C. ^td« 

were acted with considerable ap- I689./ 

(54 
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Cabli8ls,£arl OF. S^How- ''travelled^ id bis rav« gre^M^ 
ABo> FaEOERic. ^* 9od igoorant Yeaf«es, beyond the 

Carpenteb, Bichard. This '* Seas ^ and studied in Flanders 
antbor was born abent the begin- '* Artois^ Prance, Spain^ Italy/ and 
nipg of King James I.*8 reign, " at length received Qrden in Komo 
and lived till towards tbe end of ** by the Hands of the Pope's Sub- 
Charles II.'s, being alive at Ayles- '' stitute : and was sent by tbe 
bury, in Bucks^ in I670. He re- " Pope into England to pervert 
ceived his first rudimenty of edu- ** Soules, where he preached an4 
cation at BtonSdiool, from whence ' *' laboured, in that perverse Way» 
be was removed to Cambridsef and ** the Space of a Yeare, and up- 
was elected a scholar of A^ing's ** wards : and is now at last, by 
College in that university, anno *' the speciall Favour of God, re«^ 
1623. Here he stayed two or three ** conciled to the ^ire Churck of 
years; after whicb he not only '^ Christ in England/' 8vo«lQ4l2» 
quitt^ tbat^ but also his country containing many carious an^** 
and friends, went abroad, and dotes of himself and tbe Roman 
studied in Ftanders, France^ Spain, Catholics. On his return f o S<ig*« 
and Italy, and at length took or- land, he again became.a Protect-* 
ders in the Romish diurch from ant ; but revolted onee more bet 
die bands of the Pdpe*s substitute fore his death to poperyi^ in wbich 
i|t Rome, and, becoming a (uont: persuasion he died. Anth.li'Woodi 
of the Benedictine order, was soon ^ho was personally acquainted witb 
afler sent into England, in order him, ^ys of him, *' that he wa^ 
€0 gain proselytes. But he had «^ a fantastical n^an, that change^ 
scarcely been a year and a half in ^* bis mind with his dotb^s ; an4 
thi^i employment before he re- *' that for his juggles and tricks in 
turned to the Protestant religion, '' matters of rehgion be wasi e^ 
and accepted of the vicarage of '* teemod a tbeolo^cal paonnte« 
Poling, near Arundel Castle, in *' bank.*' And indeed tbe amount 
Sussex, on which account he re- already given ^f his leaving botli 
ceived many aflronts from the Ro« conntry an4 religion* Qf ma re« 
inish priests who resided in those turning to theni \k>^4 ^4 9pin 
parts; notwithstanding which, in fgrsal^mg tbem;i seems perfectly 
the time of the civil war, he weqt to justify that charabt^r of hin^ 
over to Paris» and there com- (S^e Jthen. O^toniensi/^^ vol. if 
tnenced a railer against the Pro- p. 439.) 

testants. On his first conversion He has moreover lefi. befain4 
^om popery, he published, by or- bin) one dramatic piece^ whi(:b4 
der of the House of Commons, a from its very tit}e, conveys %q u| 
Tolume entitled " E)(perience, His- an idea of its having be^n writt/en 
*' torie,andDivinitie. Divided into by one who, if not an ^nthnsias^ 
♦' five Books. Written by Richard must at; least have been 9 wari^ 
** Carpenter, Vicar of Poling, a controvenist ip religioni since h^ 
*' small nnd obscure Village by thp copld be induced- to m^t? sudk 
** Sea-side, neere to Amnde), in cpntroveirsy the b^sia oif a*vpr^| 
•' Sussex; Who beingfirst a Scholar which, notwithstanding tfee prdt 
•* of Eaton College, and afterwards prietj of blending instniction wilA 
" Q Student in Catnbrid^e^forsookfe i|musen\ent in the 8Uj)ersttvictur<|| 
" Ite University, and imm^di^^y is §v^r ^?pe<*e4JP fev? U? ^Wlh 
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;ittnn hid . in the iaUer. It is 
called 

The Prcgmatkal Jesuit new leu*' 
tfened. . C. 4to. N. D. 
Und is said in the title-page to be ^ 
play tending to morality and vir- 
tiie. To this comedy his picture 
is pfeftxed, in a lay h^bit 5 where- 
as before another work, published 
by him, he is represented as ^ 
formal clergyman/ and with a very 
grave and mortified countenance. 

Cark, Ri^y. Dr. John. This 
anthor deservedly acquired great 
reputatiop as master of the school 
at Hertford, and by a happy trans* 
lation of Lucian. He likewise 



CAB. 

^m9> claims a place in tbiii work 
as autlior of 

jTAe Sea-side flero, p. 8vgw 
i804. 

Carb, ■■■ . This writer, f 
|)erformer in the Yorjt and JIij^ 
company, is the author of, 

1. St, Margarefs Cove. yfep. 
1S05. N. P. 

2. The Towers of <7r^a«fl2i?4. 
play, Nt)t printed. 

Cai^ter, J. Of . this pf rsfn 
we can lisarp ngthipg, but th4t Jm^ 
wrote 

Allerta.' T. $vp. IJSJ. 

CaRTWRIGHT, GR0RGf« Of 



this gentleman we knqw no moz:^ 
published several poems and other than that he lived at Fi^h^nv 
pieces, and was said to b^ t]ie and has obliged the world with on^ 



writer of one play, vi?. 

Epponina. D. E. 8vo. 1765. 
He died July (3, ISO?, aged 76. 

C ARR, Robert^ while at West- 
minster School, joined with Sa-r 
muel Hayes ip writing one playj 
called 

Eugenia, T. 8vo. )76ff» 

Carr, §ik John, Knt. was bred 



pby, entitled 

The Uerok Lover. T^* 9^% 
1661. 

Langbaine has omitte4 any qoe^^ 
tion of this piece on its author. 

Cart wRioHT,WiLLiAM. Tbaii^ 
U stome degree of contest among thf 
biographers concerning tlie plap^ 
pf thi9 author*s nativity, ^nd the 



to the law ^ but a delicate statf» of nao^Q of his father ; Uoyd, in bif 

health obliged him to relinquish Mevuir^^ declaring hinpt tq he ti^ 

the profe5sk)n, gnd to have re-? spqpfThamasCjirtwright, of^ijy?. 

course to travel. This at onc^ fordi in Oxfordshire, and bofji 

tended to strengthen his constitiv Aug- 1 61 l6l5. Whereas Wppd, 

tlon, aQd enlar^ his knpwl^e in hi$ 4then. Qxon, (whiphj vf 

of the world; Being a man of must confess^ we tgl^e to h^ tl^ 

observation and research, he turn-^ better authprity), tells ^&, t;hit 

(^ his tim^ to account, by record- hf "was. born £|t; I^orthwaji pi^ 

Ing the occurrences of his several Tewjtsbury, in Glouce^^ershirtf, in 

(ours; in France, Holland, Qerr September iSll^ 9nd th^ hi# 4^ 



many, Sweden, Ireland, &c,^ an4 
afterwards giving them Xo the pub-* 
|ic, in several volumes, which di^ 
play, in a style of agreeable vivacity, 
much gopdr-nature* liberality, anq 
benevolence. IJis Stranger i^ h^' 
iaridf we believe, procuj-ed bin? 
the honour of Hpigbthood fron^ the 
Lord Lieutenant. Sir John^ b^- 
t^es i^ayJDjf publishe4 sev^^l po- 



ther's name was William j a44 
^dds^ that the father, hs^ving di^ 
sipated.a f^ir inheritance hefcjD^w 
{lot how* was ^t la^ redup^ to 
turn innkeeper at Cirencester, ftf 
this way of life, however, it ii 
probable fy^ h^o4 hi4 b^'^l^lt 
fortune, a^ we fin4 him fUft^rniQ^ 
bestowing ^ liberal ^uc9tiQ9 om 
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mtsing. geniasj be procnred hitn liest accoant of his blrth>he could 
first to be init'tgted into iearniug bnt have entered into his thirty- 
by Mr. Topp, master of* the free- third year (and the publisher of 
ichool at Cirencester: from thence his poems says, as Wood also im*« 
he was removed to Westminster, plies, that he died at thirty), he 
as a Ktng*s scholar, and studied was roost universally lamented; 
under the learned Dr. Osbaldiston ; and even the King and Queen, who 
from thence, in 1628, he went to were then at Oxford, showed much 
the university of Oxford, where anxiety during his illness, and 
he wa^ chosen a student of Christ- were greatly afflicted at his death, 
church, and placed under the care The character given of him by 
of Mr. Tarrent. Here he pur- the writers of his time is almost 
«ned his studies with unwearied beyond belief. Ben Jonson, who 
diligence and rapidity, went through gave him the title of his son, va- 
the classes of logic and philosophy, lued him so highly, that he said of 
took the degrees of bachelor and him, Mt/ son Cartw right writes 
master of arts, entered into holy all like a man. The editor of his 
orders, in which he soon became works applies to hlra the saying of 
eminent for his preaching, and was Aristotle concerning ^schrbn the 
made metaphysical reader, in the poet, thai he could not tell what 
room of Mr. Thomas Barlow, of iEscHsoN could not do. Lang- 
Queen's College, who afterwards baine says of him, that '' he was 
became Bishop of Lincoln. In *' extremely remarkable both for 
this office also he acquired great '* his outward and inward endow- 
reputation, both for his literary " ments j his body being as hand- 
knowledge and his oratorical en- ** some as his soul. He was an 
dowments. " expert linguist, understanding 

In 1642, he was promoted to the ' «" not only Greek and Latin, but 

place of succentor to the cathedral " French and Italian, as perfectly 

of Salisbury} and on the 12th of ** as his mother-tongue, tie waa 

April 1643, was elected junior '' an excellent orator, and yet an 

proctor of the university. Yet, as '* admirable poet ; a quality which 

if he had in so short a period run '' Cicero with all his pains could 

the foil race of learning, and reach- *' not attain to ; nor was Aristotle 

ed the goal of perfection, beyond '* less known to him than Cicero 

which he could go no further, he " and Virgil." 
was taken out of this world on the In a word, he was of so swe^t 

29th of November following, 1643, a disposition, and so replete with 

by a malignant ^ fever which then all virtues, that he was beloved 

feigned at Oxford, was known by of all learned nien that knew 

the name of the camp Ssease, and him, and admired'by all strangers. 

was fatal to numbers besides. And when, after his deaths hi$ 

No map perhaps ever acquired plays and poems were published 

an eariier fame than this amiable together, Svo. i65l,we£nd thea^ 

youth*, or, leaving the world at a acconipanied by above fifty copies 

time of life when men in general of verses, written by the mo»i 

begin but to be known, had ob- eminent wits of the university ; 

tained so universal a homage to his every one being desirous to appear 

memory from his contemporaries: in the number of his friends, and 

for though, according to the e^r-r to give public testimony to the 
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\vorld of the value they had for cretary to Queen Mary, the wJfe 

his ' memory. John Leigh, Esq. of James the Second, and one who 

addressing Cartwrighl's bookseller followed the fortunes of his abdi- 

(Mr. Mosely), says, after having ca^ed master. For his attachment 



commended many other poets 
whose works Mr. M. had pub- 
lished. 



to this king he was rewiarded by 
him, first, with the honour of 
knighthood $ and afterwards with 



«« n ► c^ y\ 1 u • . • ' .u *^® honorary titles of Earl Caryl, 

-But,^afteraU,thoubr.ngstupmthe fiaron Dartforf. How long te 

«* One that fills every eye, and every ear, continued in the service of James 

'* Cartwright, rare Carcwrighc, to whom is unknown | but he was id £ng* 

ail ih'ust bow, land in the reign of Queen Anne, 

c« That w^as best preacher, and best poet gnd recommended the subject of 

" Whose karned fancy never was at rest, ^r. Pope's Rape of the Loci fo 

« but always labouiihg,yet laboured least: that author, who, on itS publica-' 

*' Uis wit 's imniorul, and shall honour tion, addressed it to him. He was 

* have, alive in 17 17, and at that tintie 

« While there '8 or slavUh lord, or %a/ if^ust have been a very old man, 

'^'' See three of his letters in AddUkms 

It is impossfble, however, to /oPoj&e, vol. ii. p. 114. He wro^e» 

close his character with any thinfg I* The English Princess; or. 



stronger oi* more concise than the 
mention made of htm by the 
learned and pious Dr. Fell, Bishop 
of Oxford, who said of him, 
** Cartwnght was the utmf)St man 
'* could come to,'' See Biog, Brit, 
art. Cariwrighi (William). 

His dramatic pieces are only 
four, vit. 

1. Royal Slave* T. C. 4to. 
]63d; 8vo. 1651. 

2. Lady Errant. T. C. 8vo. 
l65l. 

3. Ordinary, G. 8vo.* 1651^ 
In Dodsley*s Collection, ' 

4. Siege. T. C. 8vo. 1651. 
In tfa^ edition, 1651, of Cart- 



The Death of Richard the Third. 
Trag, 4to. 1667. 

2. Sir Salomon ; or. The 
turns Coxcomb, ts. 4to. 1671. 

Cabtsfort, £akl of. See 
Proby. 

Cavendish, Williaw, Di;k« 
OF Newcastle. This . noble ao* 
thor, who was justly esteemed one 
of the most finished gentlemen, as 
well as the most distinguished ge- 
heral and statesman, of the age be 
lived in, was the son of Sir Chariei 
Cavendish, whose father was Sk 
William Cavendish, and his elder 
l^rother the first Earl of Devon* 
shire of that family. His mother 



"Wright's Poems and Plays, there was Catharine, daughter of Cuth- 
are «ome verses wanting in the ' bert, Lord Ogle« He was born m 
*copy on the death of 3ir B. Gre- '1592; and his father, who disco« 



viU, p. 303 ; the deficiency may 
be supplied from a copy published, 
^with many others on the same oc- 
casion, at Oxford, printed in 1644 ; 
they are there signed W. C. the 
initials of Cartwrighb's name. 

' Caryl, Joan, was probably a 
Sossex-ipan, and of the Roman 
Ca^lic pprsuasioo. He w^ ae^ 



vered in him, even firom infancy, 
a great quickness of genius, and a 
strong propensity to literature, toc^ 
care to improve 'those advantases, 
by procuring for him the best 
masters in every science. 

His co^rse of education being 
early completed, he appeared at 
court with f o high a xepubution £ot 
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. |birilii»> M drew oo him (he pe- 
<vi&iar attention and regard of King 
Sanies I. wbo* at the creation of 
Henry, Prince of Wales, in 16 10, 
noade hiin a Knight of the Bath ; 
•nd, in 1^20, his father having 
been dead three years, by whose 
.decease he became possessed of a 
large estate, he was created a peer, 
iy the title of Barcm Ogle and Vis- 
eonnt Mansfield, which titles were 
vllerwards further ennobled in the 
Ihird year of King Charles I/s 
leign, by the addition of that of 
hB>vd Cavendish of 3olM)ver, aiid 
the still higher one of £arl of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 

The high favonr, however, in 
which his Lordship stood at eomt, 
tmetted the jealousy of the minis-' 
tors, and n)«re partioularly of the 
iavooritn Duke of Bnekingfaam ; 
notwithstanding which, his l^ord- 
•Up preserved the Kii|g*s affection 
towafds bioi in so perfect a degree* 
that, in iGM, His Mi^esty gave 
the strongest testimony of his con- 
fidence, both In bis abilities and 
hononr, (^assigning him the veiy 
important office of goipernnr to the 
f rince of Wales. In l€39« whi^n 
th^ troubles broke out in geotland, 
the King being obliged, not otdy 
tn assenible an army in the north* 
bat also to pat himself at the head 
ef it, which was an eiipedition 
thai eould not but require immenae 
§wm, smd that alt a time when tbe 
iDval finances were esiiwnely \&Wf 
his Lordship, in demonstration •f 
■eal and ioyaity, not #nly con- 
ten thousand pemods fo 
the t|«asary, but also raised a 
tinqp of horse, consisting <^ about 
tpn hundred knights and gentle- 
nen, who served at their own 
tharge, and were itioQrpo«ited un* 
der the title of the Piiaee*s troop i 
on which oceasion a very repoark^ 
ahie Astapce was given of how ^r 
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his k>yalty, however it might esta- 
blish bin; in the King's esteem, 
continued to give umbrage to those 
who were desirous of a superior in* 
fluence at court : and, as his Lord- 
ship's behaviour on the occasion 
was such as exalted his reputa- 
tion, nt the same time tliat it con- 
siderably lessened that of a rival, 
we shall take the libeiiy of relating 
the story in this place. 

In the number of those who 
looked with an envious eye on the 
particular distinctions shown to our 
author by the King, was the Earl 
of Holland, at that time general iii 
chief of the horse. He was a man 
remarkably selfish in his temper, 
and of a disposition, although hia 
courage bad never before been sus- 
pected, rather cunning and pene* 
trating, than brave or open. The 
troop which the Ear) of Newcastle 
had raised was, as we have before 
observed, called the Prince's; bnt 
was eomiDanded by the Earl l|im* 
aelf, ia person, as its captain. 
When the army drew neur Ber- 
wick, the Ear) sent Sir Wtljiam 
Camaby, his aid-de-camp> ^to Lovd 
Hplland, to kufstw where bts tf oop 
should march i whose answer was^ 
. JVar/ qfter the H'o^ pf ike general 
officers. The Earl on this aept 
ag^ to represent, 4k^ hoKin^ the 
honour to march yr^er the Ptpic^s 
CQlfOffSt he thought it f^t h/tcoming 
/fr km to give place t^ my ff <'*e 
^ff^er$ of the ^Id. The generil, 
however, rapeated hi9 ord^ w^lJi 
gi^at pesenaptpriiiKs, wbipi^ tb& 
Ii;arl of N6W«stJe, therefore, ob^- 
ed, taking no 6mbflr notiee of it 
at that tifioe ^an by (ordering the 
Prince's oohmr^ to b^ t^hen clfikbe 
flteff, an^ marohieg iwithqut any. 
But, as soon aa ever the aerviee 
was over^ he sent the ^ari fpi Hol- 
land t c^llenge, wbicb hk tfiA* 
abip jicc^pte4» and 4|^e«4 49 J^ 
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time and p]ace of meeting $ to 
V hich, however, when our author 
came, he fqund not his antagonist, 
but bis second. The affair had 
been disclosed to the King, by 
whose authority, according to Lord 
Clarendon, the naatter was com- 
posed 5 but not without leaving an 
imputation in the minds of many, 
of some want of personal bravery 
in Lord Holland. 

But though in this contest he 
had apparently the advantage, yet, 
as it conviDf;ed> him, in concur- 
rence with other circumstances, 
how hard the mib»terial faction 
was inclinable to bear upon him, 
and being unwilling to give His 
Majesty any trpuble about himself, 
he voluntarily resigned the place 
of governor to the Prince, and re- 
tired into the country, wbei^ he 
remained quiet till he received the 
King's orders to revisit Hull, which 
import nnl fortness, and all the ma- 
gazines that were in it, he oAered 
ro His Majesty to have secured for 
bim; but when, instead of re<* 
ceiving directions for that purpose, 
he found his instructions were to 
obey the orders of the Parliament, 
he dropped his design, and ocice 
more retired into the country. 

Here he remained totally inac- 
tive, till the Hame of civil war 
being kindled to such a blaze that 
it would have appeared cowardice 
to continue longer so, he engaged 
in the royal cause, and accepted of 
a commission ^r the raising oien 
to feifce care of the town of New- 
castle^ and the four adjacent cdun- 
^es; in which he was so expedi- 
tious and successful, that His Ma- 
jesty constituted him general and 
Commander in chief of all the 
forces raised north of Trent, and 
also of those that might be levied 
ill many of the sonthern counties, 
with « fli0st extrawdinary pleni- 
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potentiary power of conferrii^ llA 
honour of knighthood, cpining 
money, and prihtitig and setting 
forth all such declarations as should 
to him appear expedient. Of all' 
these extensive powers^, howev^, 
his Lordship i^de a very sparing 
use, exoepting that of raising men, 
which he pursued with such dilf* 
gence, that in three Afitaths he biid 
levied an army of eight dioustod 
horse, foot^ and dragoons, with 
which he marched directly Intb 
Yorkshire, and, after defeating thl» 
enemy at Pierce Bridj^, advanced 
to Yorfc, the governor of whidi 
city surrendered op the keys to 
him. 

Daring the course of the civil 
war, the Bnrl of Newcastle wat 
very successful, having mdi^ thart 
ODce defeated General Fakhix, and 
even gained several important fbitd 
and battles. For whk:h service 
King Charles, in tile year 3343,' 
advanced hiiti to the dignity of 
Marquis of Newdast!te; butwh^,. 
in 1644, through the ptecipHs^ticf 
of Prince Rupert, His Majesty's 
forces received » total defbdt at 
Marston Moor, in which the Mar- 
quis's infantry were cut to {^eces, 
this nobleman, finding the King's 
2^ir« in that part of the kingdom 
irretrievably ruined, made the best 
of his way to Scarborough, and 
from thence, with a few of tb# 
principal officers of his army, em- 
barked for Hamburgh. After 
staying for about six months at 
that place, he went by sea to Am* 
sterdam, and from thence took a 
journey to Paris, Where he married 
and resided some time. He after* 
wards removed to Antwerp, where 
he passed the remainder c^his ex* 
tie, during which he underwent a 
variety of misfortunes and distresSj 
his circumstances being at aoine 
times 80 bad, that tl»e Outohesa 
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herself, in the life she has written deatb« he bad caused to be erected 

ofherhusbandj confesses they were to the memory of his Dutchess, 

both reduced to the necessity of The monument is all of white 

, pawning their clothes for subsist- marble, but adorned with two pil- 

ence. For» although his estates in lars of black marble, with enta- 

England were valued at upwards blatures of the Corinthian order^ . 

of twenty thousand pounds per embellished with arms, as is the 

annum, they vrere left entirely pedestal with various trophy ^orks, 

at the mercy of the Parliament, whereon are two images of white 

who levied immense sums on them, marble, excellently well carved. 

Yet, notwithstanding all these and in full proportion, in a cum* 

severities of fortune, during the bent posture, representing the' 

course of a si&teen years banish- Duke and Dutchess, 

ment, he never lost his spirit, but • With respect to this nobleman's 

retained his vigour to the last, re- public character it will be need- 

cruiting his natural vivacity by less to add any thing to what has 

the sprightly conversation of his been already said. In regard to his 

lady, the frequent company of the private one, some of bts histo- 

' young King, who made him Knight rians have seemed to condemn him 

of the Garter, and a fttll prepos- for a profuseness and a passi«n for 

session that the clouds, which then magnificence, which sometimes 

overhung his own fortunes and had too great a tendency to the 

those of his country, would at encouragement of luxury and dis- 

length be dispersed by the King's stpation, of which they produce as 

restoration. In this his Lordship instances the two sumptuous en« 

proved a true prophet ; for tlie tertainments which he gave to 

gloomy period at length came to King Charles L at his seat at Wel- 

an end, and the Marquis returned beck, the expenses of which, ac^ 

' to his own country with his Sove- cording to the Dutchess's own 
reign ; where, a«'ter being,, by let- computation, must have amounted 
ters patent, dated March 16, 1664, to upwards often thousand pounds, 
created Earl of Ogle and Duke of And others, of the graver kind, 
Newcastle, his Grace withdrew to have censured him for too strong 
a happy country retirement, where an attachment to poetxy and the 
he spent the evening of his days in polite arts, in which, however, 
calm repose, and in the indulgence they have done no honour to the 
of those studies, with which he delicacy of their own taste. It is 
was the most aflected. certain, indeed, that this noble 
At length, after a life of great j)ersonage was, from his earitest 
action and great variety, having yourh, celebrated, for his love of 
attained to the highest honours, tlie Muses, that he had a true taste 
and deservedly purchased the fair- for the liberal arts, was ever dev- 
est reputation, this truly Noble lighted with having (pen of genius 
Lord took his flight to a better about him, and took a singular 
worid, on the 2^th Dec. 16/6, in pleasure in rescuing necessitous 
his 84th year, and lies interred in merit from obscurity. Shadwell 
Westminster Abbey, against the says of hira, that he was the 
screen of the chapel of StMichael, greatest master of wit, the most 
under a most spacious and noble exact observer of mankind, and 
tomb, which, a little before his the most accurate judge of hu* 
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niour, that ever h^ knew. In a 
word, hft was truly "the^llaccenas 
of King Charles I.'s reign : but it 
does not appear that, in the busy 
scenes of lite, his Lordship suOer- 
ed his thoughts to stray so far from 
his employment as to turn author. 
Ill his eTcile, indeed, being exr 
tremely fond of the breaking and 
managing horses, than which there 
cannot be a more ma^^ly exeAuse, 
though, in our delicate age, almost 
entirely left to grooms and jockies, 
he thought fit to publish his senti- 
ments on those subjects, xin' tKat 
very pompous work printed in his 
name, and which b still held in 
high esJteem. He also, for the 
amusement of some leisure hours, 
applied .himself to dramatic poe-. 
try, the produce of which caiinot 
but give us a strong idea of his 
I fortitude and cheerfulness of tem- 
per, even under the greatest diffi-. 
cullies, since, though written du- 
ring his banishment, and in the 
midst of depression and poverty^ 
all (he pieces he has left us in that 
way of writing are of the comic 
kind. Tlieir titles are, 

1. The Country Captcan. Com. 
i2aio. 1649. 

2. Farkiy. Com. 12mo. 1640. 
Hyde, in the Catalogue of the 

Bodleian Library, ascribes these 
plays to Nic. Murford. 

3. Triumphant fTidgjo, Com. 
4to. 1677. 

. 4. Humorous Lovers* Comv 4to. 

1677, 

Jacob and Whincop also ascribe 
to him a play, called. The Exile ^^ 
but this is only a blunder of Ja- 
cob's, instead of Fariety, 

His Grace had been twice mar- 
ried, but had issue only by his first 
lady. His titles descended to his 
son Henry, Earl of Ogle, who was 
the last heir male of his famil/. 



and who dyin^ without issue, in 
l6gi, the title of Newcastle, in the 
line of Cavendish, became ex- 
tinct. 
Cavbndish, Margaret, Dvt-* 

CHB88 OF NSWCASTLB. Tbit 

fantastic lady, as Mr. Walpole calls 
her, was born in St. John's, near 
Colchester, in Essex, about the -lat- 
ter end of the reign of King James 
the First, and was the youngest 
daughter of Sir Charles Lucas, a 
gentleman of great spirit and for- 
tune, who died when she was very 
young. Her mother was remark- 
ably careful in the edcuation of 
this and her other daughters, giv- 
ing them all the polite accomplish* 
ments in which young ladies are 
generally instructed 5 as needle- 
work, dancing, music, and learn<* 
ing the Frencb tongue. 

In 1643, she obtained leave of 
her mother to go to Oxford, where 
the Court then resided, and was 
made one of the maids of hotiour 
to Henrietta Maria, the royal con** 
sort of King Charles the First. 
And when the Queen was forced 
to leave England and go to her 
native country, she attended her 
tliither. At Paris she met with 
the Marquis of Newcastle, then i^ 
widower, who admiring h^ per- 
son, disposition, and ingenuity, was 
married to her in that place, in 
1645. Froo^ Paris they went to 
Rotterdam, .where they resided six 
months. From thence they re- 
turned to Antwerp, where they 
settled and continued during their 
, exile \ choosing it as the most plea- 
sant and quiet place to retire to, 
and enjoy the remainder of their 
ruined fortunes. She proved a 
most agreeable companion to the 
Marquis, in this his melancholy 
recess,' as well by her writings as 
conversation, as appears by the 
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Hiaof ootnpUmeiiU and tddreMet MUaind the IbllowSng per(brn» 

which he made to her oti those ihoes^ v)z. 

occationi. 1. Lov#'j Adveiifkret, 

She came into £ngland in ^rdet 3. T/^ fcfomcf jPar/ of Luvtt 

to obtain lonie of the Mer^iib's jlftoAlatre». 

rents, to supply their pfeBsing tte* 3» TAe Several fFits. C. 

cesaities, and pay the debts they 4. yb«M*5 G^f^f amf Death*s 

fand contracted tliere; and accord^ Banquet. T. Feirt I. 

Ingly went with Lord liucaa, hef* J. The Second P«ri rf YtnUh]^. 

brother, to GkiMsfnith Mall, bat Gtorw €nd I>e&ih"t Banijiitee. 

oocdd not procure a grant lore-* 6, The Loth C(fnPemplation,p.l. 

ceive one penny out of the Mar-» 7* TkeLQtfyC&Ktempi&tiBn,p.lL 

^18** raet inheritance e and had 8. §^*s CaM, part I. 

k not been for the seasonable ge-» p. ff^*9 CsM, part II. 

nerosity of Sir Caries Cavendish, 10. The Unmt^tuml Tragedy. 

they fnnst haT« been exposed to II. Thie Pub&e Wbeing, C. 

estreme poverty. Having got a IS. The Mtunmoniai Trmibk^ 

considerable snm from her t>wb C. part I. 

and the Marquis's relationt, she 13. The MilHutonta/ Trouble. 

jvtQined to Antwerp, wtiiei« 4ha CT. part Il» 

eoatinued with her Lord tiH the 14. Nature's Tkrte Daughters, 

restoration of King Charfai thn Bebuty, Levi, 4M fTk, part I. 

Becond. On this «vent thb Mar- 15. Nmtmi^t§ Three Dmtgkters; 

qnis returned to his umiv^ <»Wk^ Btmty, Leioe, md WU, part It. 

try, alter sixteen yean baniihfnenti 46. Thk Reli^us, 

leaving bis Lady behkid to diiBpatch IJ^ The Ctrnkal Hash. 

hiB affairs, which she Mtled, and IB. Metiin Campe, partL 

then followed him to £fliglai>d, IQ. Beliin Cantpe, part IL 

where siie speiu the ttmaindor nf QXk Tki Apoetyj^i LaSes^ C. 

her lil^ entimif devoted to tot«ei%. 21. The F^mak Academy. 

Sh« died iift London, in «fae year The following M^eie printed in 



IK^, nwd was buified at Wett^ another volume, put^hed 1659. 

oioiater, Jm./, 1^7^-4, wheie an 32. T^C^jtawt fiffftahire. €. 

el^st moonmeot wai emoted to 33. The Swialle Ompankns ^, 

her oiemory. or. The fiemaSe fFUs, C, 



Her persQO, it is asid, wiai very 24. The Presente. Q. 
graceful ; her temper nntarally le* 3S, The Andah* C. 
aerv ed and shy -, apd she aeidom 26. The Blazing World. C. 
said nsuch in oonpany, especiaiiy The hinguoge ond plots of her 

ajOaong straogecs : was most inde* plays are original, whatever other 

&tigaUie in her sUidiea, contem- merit tb^ may be thought to want, 

piationa, and wcitiogs; was truly Jn her ganerid prologue the Put-; 

ptou$> cfaaritafale, and generoos; chess «ay6: 

was an exedUeni economist^ very <i But, noble readers, do not think my 
kind to her servauu, and a per- piays 

Ibet pattern of coi^ugal love and^ ** Aic such as htfe been writ in fbnnrr 

duty. days; 

Two foKo votemea of plays, "^ '^TcL^'ltr'*' *'*"*^ 

written by her, have been pub- .. ^ing ^^nt Jheir learning, reading, ' 
lished^ the £rst in l662, which Unguage, wit: 
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*' The Latjn phrases I could never tell, 
*' Bat Jonson could, which made him 

write so well. 
'* Greek, Laitin poets, I could never read, 
/* Nor their historians, but bur English 

Speed: 



ctft 

She died zt Genoa, Oxmt ^i 
1790, having i^titten, besides a 
poem on Indolence, one pI^y^allieKi 
Almida. T. 8vo. ijjl. ' 

GlNTLIVRE, SU^SANNA. TMg 



plot, 
*' Nor from romances, nor fron^ Don 

Quixot, 
<< As others have, for to assist their 

wit ; 
'' But I upon my own foundation writ," 

&c. 
Cawdell, Jambs. This gen- 



'* loould^not steal their wit, nor plots lady Was daughter of one Mr. FreC- 

«Aii^^**^^', , . man, of Holbeach, in Lincolnshire, 

did^K^ ^^^"^^"^ '"^ 7^^° ^^^^Z}^ fee had b^en pbi?. 

*• From Plutarch's story I ne'er took a sessed of no inconsiderable esfati^, 

yet being a dissenter, and a zealoui 
Parliandentarian, was at the timb 
of the Restoration extremely per- 
secuted 5 as were also the famlty of 
his wife, who was daughter of Mf, 
Markham, a gentleman of a good 
estate at Lynn Regis, in Notfolk, 
tieman was manager and principal but of the same political principles 
comedian of the theatres at Scar- with Mr. Freeman ^ so' that bis 
borough, Sunderland, Shields, &c. estate was confiscated, and he him- 
for nearly thirty y6ars. As an self compelled to fly to Ireland. 
actor, he was uncommonly skilful How long he stayed there/ we 
in the delineatioii of comic charac- have not b^n able to trace j not 
ters, of a dry eccentric cast. In whether our authoress, who, from 
the year 179S he retired from the a comparison of concurtient xfir^ 
stage, and disposed of his theatrical curastances, we imagine must 
property to Mr. Stephen Kemble. have been bom about 16^, dreW 
Hedted at Durham, in Jan. 1600. her first breath in that kingdot^ 
In ^784, or 1785, he published a or in England. These are parti^ 
Volume of poems, by subscription, 
at Scarborough. He was also au- 
thor of the following dramatic 
pieces: 
. 1. jippeal to il^ Muses. D. P. 
8vo. 1778. 

2. Melpomene's Overthrow. 
Mock Masque. Sro, 17?8. 
3^, Tyiampk of Genius. C. 1785. 
41 Apollo's Holiday. Prel. 1792. 
N.P. 
h. Battled Baiavians. JSnt. 

<Q|ECZLW " ■ ■ ■ > ©f St. John's 



culars as to which all her historian^ 
have been silent ; yet we d re apt 
to iDonjecture that she was borii 
in Ireland, as we think it probable 
her mother might not return to 
her native coimtry till after thfe 
death of her husband, which hap* 
peried when this girl was only 
three years old. fie this as it may, 
we find her lefl to the wide worldj^ 
by the death of her mother alsoi* 
before she had completed her 
twelfth year. Whincop relates ^ 
romantic story of her, in a verr 
College, Cambridge, was author early period of her life, which, al- 



ofa I«sitinp)ay, called 

^JB^Sa, Com. I6i4. N. P. 

CzL Tsih, Ms s . This lady was 
^^hcer bf David Mallet, £sq. 
dUd wile of Mr. Celisia, a Grenoese 
^tlenaam who formerly resided 
lis Londooj, ifi 9 poblio dmr^ter. 

VOL. I. 



though he seems mistaken in some 
parts of her history (at least either 
he or Jacob must have been so), 
having made her father survive the 
mother, and cfven to h&ve married'^ 
again before his death, yet as he 
s^nis to have taken pains in col« 
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ItfctiDg mapy circumstances of her 
life which are no where else re- 
lated, we cannot thin)^ oqrselves 
authorized entirely toonsitit. He 
tells ns, that after her father's 
death> finding herself very ill 
treated by her stepmother, she 
determined, though almost desti- 
tute of money apd every other 
xieces^ry, to go up to London, to 
.^eek a better fortune than what she 
had hitherto experienced : that 
as she was proceeding on her jour- 
ney, on foot, she was met by a 
young gentleman from the univer- 
sity of Cambridge (of whose name, 
l>y the way, he informs us, and who 
was no other than the afterwards 
well-known Anthony Hammond, 
]Ssq.), who was so extremely ^tnick 
with her youtli and beauty, and 
so affected with the distress which 
her circumstances naturally de- 
clared in her countenance, that 
he fi^ll instantly in love With her $ 
and, inquiring into the particulars 
of her story, soon prevailed on her 
Inexperienced innocence to seize 
on the protection he offered her, 
^nd go <ivith him to Cambridge, 
where, equipping her in boy's 
plothes, h^ introduced her to his 
intimates at college as a relation, 
who >(ras come down to sep the 
university, and pass. some time 
with him there ; and that they 
continued this intercourse for son\e 
months, ti]l at length, sated per- 
haps with possession, or perhaps 
afraid that the affair would be disr 
covered at the university, he per- 
suaded her to come to Louden, 
providing her however with a con- 
siderable sun> of money, and a 
letter of reconimendation to a gen- 
tlewoman of his acquaintance in 
town J sealing the whole with a 
promise, which, however, it does 
pot appear he ever performed, of 
^peedil^ following )ier, and ren^w- 
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ing their amorous intercourse. If 
this story is true, it must have hap- 
pened when she was extremely 
young J Whineop, as well as the 
other writers, acknowledging that 
she was martied in her six- 
teenth year, to a nephew of Sir 
Stephen Fox. But that gentle- | 
man not living with her above a 
twelvemonth, her wit and beauty 
soon procured her a second hus- 
band, whose name was Carrul^ 
and who was an oflicer in the army ; 
but he having the -misfortune to 
be killed in a due), within about a 
year and a half after their mar- 
riage, she became a second time a 
widow. This loss was a severe 
affliction to her, as she appears to 
have sincerely loved tliat gentler 
man. Partly perhaps to divert her 
melancholy, but chiefly, it is pro- 
bable, for the means of support, 
she now applied to her pen, and 
became a votary to the Muses, and 
it is under this name of Carrol 
that some of her earlier pieces 
were published. Her first attempt 
was in tragedy, in a play* called 
The Perjurd Huslqnd'y yet her 
natural vivacity leading her after- 
wards more to comedy, we find 
hot one mpreat tempt in the buskin, 
among eighteen dramatic pieces, 
which she afterwards wrote. 

Such an attachment she seems 
to have had to the theatre, that 
she even became herself a per- 
former, though it is probable of 
no great merit, as she never iose 
above the station of a country ac- 
tress. However, .sh§ was not long 
ip this way of life 5 for, in J706i 
performing the part of Alexander 
the Great, in Lee's Rival Qaeenit 
^t Windsor^ where the court tbes 
was, she wounded th^ heart pf <SM 
Mr. Joseph Centlivre, ' yeoman fl( 
the mouth , or, in other words^priiir 
^ipalcopk to l^px Ma|esty» wli^ 
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noon married her $ and after pass^^ 
ing several, years happily toge- 
ther^ she died at his house in 
Spring Garden, Charing Cross^ on 
the first of December I723»~and 
was buried in the parisb*church 
^ St. M;^rtin*s in the Fields. 

Thus did she at length happily 
close a life, which at its first set- 
ting out was overclouded with 
difficulty and misfortune. She for 
many years enjoyed the intimacy 
and esteem of the most eminent 
wits of the time, viz. Sir Richard 
Steele, Mr. Rowe, Budgell, Far- 
quhar, Dn Sewell, &c. ; and very 
few authors received more tokens 
of esteem and patronage from the 
great ^ to which however the con- 
sideration of her sex, and the power 
of* her beauty^ of which she pos- 
sessed a considerable share* might, 
in some degree, contribute. 

Her disposition was good-na- 
tured, benevolent, and friendly; 
and her conversation, if not what 
could be called witty, was at least 
sprightly and entertaining. Her 
family had been warm party -folks, 
and she seemed to inherit the same 
disposition from them» maintain- 
ing the strictest attachment to 
"Whig principle, even in the most 
dangerous times, and a most zeal- 
ous regard for the illustrious. 
House of Hanover. This party- 
spirit, however, which breathes 
even in many of her dramatic 
pieces, procured her some friends 
and maj^y enemies. 

As a K/riter, it is no very easy 
thing to estimate her ranik It 
must tie allowed, that be;* plays do 
not abound with wit* aqid that the. 
langoage of themis aomettmes even 
popr, eoc^ate, incpriipel, andpue- 
xile I b|K then her pipts are busy 
U!B^ well conducted, and her cba*. 
liners io general natural and well 
i93UkJ9i- 9^t as fW a^d chairapr 
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ter are undoubtedly the body and 
soul of comedy ; and language 
and wit,: at best, but the clothing 
and external ornament; it is cer«* 
tainlyless excusable to show a de- 
ficiency in the former than in the 
latter. And the success of some- 
of Mrs. Centlivre's plays plainly 
evinces, that the first will strike the^ 
minds pf an audience more power- 
fiilly than the last; since her co- 
medy of The Bu*y Body, which all- 
the players had decried before its 
appearance, in which Mr. Wilka 
had even for a time absolutely re- 
fused to play, and which the au- ' 
dience came prejudiced against, 
roused their attention in despite 
of that prejudice, and forced a run 
of thirteen nights; while Mr. Con-, 
gjreve's fPay of the World, which 
perhaps contains more . true in- 
trinsic wit, and unei^ceptionable ac-.- 
curacy of language, than any dra- 
matic piece ever written, brought 
on the stage with every advantage 
of recommendation, and when the 
author was in the height of repu- 
tation, could scarcely make its way 
at all. Nay, we have been con- 
fidently assured, that the very same 
great actor we mentioned just now 
made use of this remarkable ex^- 
pression with regard to her Bold 
Stroke for a Wife, vn, that not 
only, her play would he damned, . 
Ittt she herself be damned for writ" 
ing it. Yet we find it still stand- 
ing on the list of acting plays; 
nor is it ever performed without 
meeting with the approbation of 
the audience, as do also h^r Busy^ 
Body, and Wonder, ' 

That Mrs. Centlivre was very 
perfectly acquainted with life, and 
closely read the minds and man-' 
ners ot'mankind, no one, we think^ 
cnn doubt who revh her ome*^ 
4les ; but what appears to us the 
x})Q$t ^Ttraorainary is, when we 
B 2 
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14. l#bfMfer. C. 13BI0. 1714. 

15. Gotham Eiedion* F. llmo* 
1715. 

16. fVife well managed* F. 
12mo. 1713. 

17. Cruel Giftr T. 12mo. l7l7t 

18. Bold Stroke for a U^e. C 



IMrito h«r hiitorx, the disadvan* 
iifis the nlopt have laboured an- 
4er» bfheiQg Id early left tobatt}e 
With the world, and that all the 
edocetioii the ooold have had mast 
have been owiog to her own appli« 
loatioiiaDdasudtiity) when, we say, 

we consider her as an absolutely $vo. 1718. 
aelf-coltivatedgeniu8,it is astonish- 19. Artifice, C. 8vo. 17^1. 

ing to find the traces of so much Her plays were collected and 

reading an4 lemming as we meet published in 3 vols. 13mo. 1761. 

with in many of her pieces ; sfnoe. It is^ however, become a scarce 

for the drawins of the various book. 

pharacters she nas presented us ChambbrlaiKi, Robert. This 

with, «he must have perfectly well author lived in the time of King 

understood the French^ Dutch, Charles 1. being bom in 1§07, at 

and Spfinish languages, all the Standish, in Lincolnshire. He 

provincial dialects of her own, lived for some yeaiS as clerk to 

and sonaewhat even of the Latin, Peter Ball, ^. who was solicitor^ 

since ail these she occasionally general to King Charies the First^f 

makes use of, and whenever she Queeu. By this gentleman h^ was» 

^oes so, it is constantly with the at the age of thirty, sent to Exeter 

ptmost propriety and the greatest College, Oxford)^ where be pur* 

accuracy. In a word, we cannot sued bis studies, and probably was 

help giving it as our opinion, that bred to the pulpit > as we find a 

if we do not allow her to be the book written by him, entitle^ 

very first of our fi»male writers Nocturnal Lucubratiotu \ or, Me^ 

for the stage, she has but one above ditatiom Divine and Moral. He 

ber, and may justly be placed next wrote a play, called 
to her predecessor in dramatic Th^ Sivaggering DanueL C.4te. 

glory, the great Mrs. Behn. 1640. 

Mrs. Centlivre*8 productions are Winstanley has also attributed to 

as follow : him a pastoral, called 

l,Pajur'dHusband.TAi&.l7O0i. iSiceW. Written by 

3. Loye*^ Contrivance, Q. 4to. Fletcher. 
I'TO?. Chambesaatkb, Ph.- W] 

a. Beau*s JOueL C. 4to. 1702. lzam. This genUeman was^ 

4. Stolen Heiress.CAto.11703.^ physician, and son <rf Dr. Pi 

5. Gamester, Com. 4to. I705, Cheimberlayne. He lived 

6. Basset Tahle, C. 4to. 1706. Shaftesbury* in Dorsetshire, in 

7. Lovie at a Ventme. C. 4to. reigns c^ King Charles \, 
^2^ King Charles II. and was a 

8. Platonic Lady, C. 4to. 1707. zealous Cavalier. H^ wrote 
9^. Busy Body, C. 4to. IJOjC^- one play, entitled. 
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L(3ve*s Victory, T. C. 4td. 1( 
which being composed during 



10. Man*s hewitch*d, C. 4to. 
[•17IQ.J 

11*. J Bickerstqff^s Burying, F. intestine troubles, at which 

4to. N. D. the play-houses weresu^^ 

12. Marplot. C, 4to. 1711. could not (hen be acted, bcit, 

13. PerpUt[*d Lovers. C. 4t0. yean after the RestociitioiiA 
5?!3- ...... . 
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brotigfat on the stage under the by bis son. He was also bold Id 

tiUe of high estimation by Hennr Prinos 

ff^ led hf the Nose. C« 4to. of Wales^ and the Earl of Soxner- 

1578. set; but the first dying, and the 

£>r. Chamberlayne, in 1659, other being disgraced^ Chapman'fl 
published Bharonnida, an heroic hopes of proferment were fms- 
poeai, 8vo. a work comprising trated ; to which disappointments 
£ve books, which, though^ says perhaps the umbrage taken by 
Langbaine, it hath nothing extra- KingJames at some reflections calt 
ordinary to recommend it, yet on the Scots. nation in a qomedy 
appeared abroad, in prose, 1683, called Eastward Hoe, wherein this 
under the title of a novel, called author had a .hand» might be no 
Ernmena ; or. The Noble Stranger, small addition. He appears how- 

Chambeks, Miss. This lady, ever to have had some place ai 
we have heard, is daughter of court under that monarch, or hid 
a mate of the Wiuterton East Queen Anne. He passed through 
Indiaman, whidi was lost some a long life, dying May 12, 1634^ 
years since.. Brides having writ- in his 77th year, and was^ba* 
ten a u^vel, called He deceives ried on the soath side of the church 
Himself, Miss Chambers has pro- of St. Giles in the Fields, a mo- 
duced nument being erected 6vetr hii 

T?ie School for Friends. C. ^vo. ^ve at the expense, |ind acoord* 
2805. mg to the invention, of that great 

Chapman, Gborgb. Of this architect Inigo Jones, who jiad 
voluminous and ingenious writer been his peculiar friend and ia« 
we are at a k>s8 to trace some ana- timate. 

terial particulars^ viz. the family He was nndoobtedly a mm, of 
from whence he was descended, the very great learning ; and althou^ 
place wheie be was born« and the translation lias within our latter 
school at which he imbibed the ages raached a greater degree of 
earliest mdiments of his erudition, perfection than it bad then al«* 
It is known, however, that he first tained^ a due honour ought to be 
drew breath if^.the year \557, and paid to the industry of this writer, 
that in 1^74, being then only in who translated, and that in a man^ 
his seventeenth year, yet well ner far fpom contemptible, iho 
grounded in grammar-learning, he whole Iliad, Od^sseif, and Batryo* 
was seat to the ninivertfity ; but myomachia of Homer, some parts 
here again some diffieuliy arises as of Hesiod, and Musaeus's Eroto* 
to whether Oxford or Cambridge pcegnkn. As to his dramatic! 
had the honour of completing his works, they are unequal ; nor has 
•tudies. Wot (bougb M is certafin he in any of them paid ipuch at- 
that he wa» sm» lime al Ox- tention to regularity, tb^ which he 
ford, and made 9 figwre there in has to greatly infiringed, as toex«« 
the Greek amd X>atin kw^aegiss, tend his number cf acts in one 
yot ii doe» not appe^ that he ^ieee, viz;. Two Wise Men and alt 
•hone ther^ either i»]egie or phi- the rest Fools, to two beyond thp 
lo$opliy^ or tock ai^ degree. On 8ettk({ standard. His master-pieceg 
hrs retom to Lond^, he was in the dtamatic way are his Bussj^ 
varmly psitvsiiiSEBd by Sir Tbonvis D'Amhmse, in trag<Miy>his Widow^s 
«Walstngka»j and alter his death Tears, in come^^ didl^Masqui 
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bf The Inns of Court. In bis pri- 
vate character he was truly anti- 
able^ and maintained a very close 
acquaintance with the first-rate 
writers of his time. Yet such was 
Jonson's natural enviousness of 
disposition and haughtiness of tem- 
per, that^ as Chapman began to 
rise into reputation, he is said to 
have grown jealous of him, and 
being, by the death of Shakspeare, 
left without a rival, strove to con- 
tinue so, by endeavouring to sup- 
press as much as possible the rising 
fame of this his friend. 

The plays that Chapman wrote 
were as follow : 

1. The Fountain of New Fa* 
shions. P. 1598. N. P. 

2. The mil of a JViman. P. 
1598. N. F. 

3. Blind Beggar of Alexandria. 
C. 4to. 1598. 

4. Humorous Day's Mirih. C. 

4to. 1599. 

5. -^//Foo/5. C.4to.l605.D.C. 

6. Eastward Hoe. C. Assisted 
by Ben Jonson and Marston. 416. 
1605. D. C. 

7. Gentleman Usher. C. 4tD. 
1606. 

8. Monsieur D* Olive. C. 4to. 
I606. 

9. Bussy UAmhois. T. 4to. 

1607. 

10. Caesar and Pompey, T. 4to. 

I607. 

1 1 . r Conspiracy of Byron. T. 

12. I two Parts. 4to. l609. 

13. May Day. C. 4to. I61I. 

14. IFidow's Tears. C. 4to. 
1612. D. C. 

15. Tfie Revenge of Bussy 
■ nAmhois. T. 4to. l6l3. 

1 6 Masque of the Middle Temple 
and Livcolns Inn, N. D. [l6l3.] 

17. Two wise Men, and all the 
test Fools. C M. 4to. 1619. 

18. Alphonsus Emperor qf Ger* 
^Qjty. T. 4to. 1^54. 
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19. Revenge for Honour. T. 4ta 
1654. 

20. The Fatal Love. A French 
Trag. N.P. 

21. Tragedy of a YwkshireGen* 

There has also been ascribed to 
him, 

22. The Second Maiden's Tra^ 
gedy. MS. 

Charke, Charlotte. This 
lady was authoress of three pieces 
in the dramatic kind, entitled, 

1 . The Art of Management. J}. 
P. 8vo. 1735. 

2. The Camival. C. 1733. N.P. 

3. Tit fir Tat. 1743. N. P. 
As a daughter of the celebrated 
Colley Cibber, and skier to Theo> 
philus Cil)ber, indeed^ she teems 
to have a kind of hereditary daim 
to' some particular notice in a work 
professedly intended for the re- 
cording of suck personages and 
things as have any dose connexion 
with, or reference to, the afiain 
of the theatre. And altboi 
she cannot be considered of 
consequence to the public wn 
either of these her bef(»e-nani< 

• relations } yet as, by a course 
strange occurrences, and a dij 
sition apparently of the most 
mantic and inconsiderate natui 
she rendered herself the subject 
much conversation and ceost 
and as, like her father and brol 
she has thought proper to pul 
to the world some of the adv< 
tures of her life, with a view, a 
should seem, to apologize for 
of hes conduct, it would certaii 
be an omission that we c< 
scarcely be justified in, were 
not to oblige our readers w^ithj 
- short summary of those adved 
which, divest^ from the m 
of very trifling, incidenta 
which she had interlarded thein,| 
•rder to «weU oat her life to 
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Wk of a volume, riiay hot per- needle. Her very amusements all 
haps be totally unentertaining. took the same masculine turn i 
She informs us, that she was the shooting/ hunting, riding races; 
youngest child of the celebrated and digging in a garden, being ^ver ' 
Laureat, born at a time when her her favourite dlercises. She also 
mother was forty-five years of age,* relates an act of her prowess whea 
and, having borne no children for a mere child, in protecting the 
some years before, began to ima- house, when in expectation of aii 
gine, that, without this additional attack from thieves, by the firing 
blessing, she had fully answered the of pistols and blunderbusses out at 
end of her creation, and therefore the windows. All her actions' 
seems toconclude, that (exclusive seem to have had a boyish mis- 
of her parents, by whom she con- chievousness in them, and she 
fesses she was treated with the ut- sometimes appears to have' niir 
most tenderness and affection) she great risk of ending them with the^' 
came not only an unexpected, but most fatal consequences. ** 
an unwelcome guest, into the fa- This wildness, however, wa^ 
mily. To this dislike of her other put some check to by her mar- 
relations she attributes a very con- riage, when very young; with Mr; 
siderable share of her following Richard Charke, an eminent per-^ 
misfortunes; but, indeed, it must former on the violin; immediately 
be confessed, that she very early after which she launched into the* 
seemed to show a disposition so billows of a stormy world, in 
wild, so dissipated, and so unsuit- which she was, through the whole 
able to her sex, as must very natu- remainder of her life, buffeted 
radly be supposed to have given dis- about without ever once reaching 
gust to those of her friends, whose a peaceful liarbour. Her hus- 
wifthes were even the most favour- band's insatiable passion for women 
able towards her. In short, from very soon gave her just cause of^ 
infancy she owns she had more of uneasiness, and in a short time 
the male than female in her incli- appears to have occasioned a 8epa-> 
nations, and relates two or three ration. She then applied to the 
droll adventures of her dressing stage, apparently from inclination 
herself up in her father's, clothes 5 as well as necessity, and opened 
lier riding out on the back of an with the little part of Mademoi- 
ass's foal, when not above four or selle. In The Provoked IVife, April 
five years 6ld, &c. that seem an 28,, 1730, which was the last 
evident foretaste of the like mas- night of Mrs. 01dfield*s perform- 
cnline conduct which she pursued ance ; in which she met with all 
through life. At eight years old the success she could expect, 
she wat put to school, but had an From this she rose in her second 
education bestowed on her more and third attempts to. the capital 
suitable to a boy than to one of characters of Alicia, in TaTze 5Aor^y 
the opposite sex $ and as she grew and Andromache, in The Dis'* 
up' 8he;followed the same plan, tressed Mother, in which, not- 
being nduch tnore frequently in withstanding the remembrance of 
the stable than in the bed-cham'^ Mrs. Porter and Mrs. 01dfiel<L 
l>er, and fully mistress of the hand*- she met with gre>it indulgence 
ling of a curry-comb, tiiough from the audience j and, being re- 
totally ignorant of the use of a markable for r^adinj; w^U> was 
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foffered to gp on apoa sudden 
•ruergenciet to nad characters of 
DO less importaoce than those of 
Cleopatra and Qaeeo Elizabeth. 
She was after this engaged^ at a 
irerj good salary and a sufficient 
aupply of veiy considerable parts, 
lU the Theatre in the Haymarket, 
and after that at Drury I^ne. In 
a word, she seemed well settled^ 
apd likely Xq have made no inglo* 
rioos figure in theatrical life, had 
ttot that want of consideration and 
ungovernable impetnositv of pas- 
nons w)iicb ran throtigh all her 
actions, iqdqced her to quarrel 
If ith ]dr. FIeetwood| the then zsa- 
ii$gtt, whom she not only left on 
a sndd^ without any notice given, 
ifk even vented her spleen against 
him in public, by the writing of 
the firstdramaticpiecethat we have 
fluencioned above; and though that 

Sntleman not only forgave her 
is iajury and restored her to her 
jfi3nDer station, yet she acknow- 
ledge that she afterwards very 
ungratefully left him a second 
time, on a cause in which he could 
incor no share of blame. 

Thus having thrown herself out 
of employment in a profession in 
which she had a ^ir apparent 
prospect of success, she next en* 
tered on a ' business, which, by 
knowing nothing of, she must be 
certain to fail in : in a wprd, sh^ 
commenced trader, and set up as 
a grtx:er and oil-womaii, 'w^ a shop 
|u Loog Acre., ■ 

In this station she, with a gte9X 
deal of hunter, describe^ and rat* 
lies her sanguine expectations and 
«bsurd proceedings, till, between 
her own ignorance, and the tricks 
cf sharpers, some of whom che^* 
pi, and others robbed her, sh^ 
was, after having kept shop about 
three months, forced to throw U 
^, aud «et 1^ a gpyat pi»ppii(? 



show, -over the Tennis-court, S^ 
James Street, near the Haymarket* 
But after some little couiae of suc- 
cess in this design, it began to fail } 
and she was reduced to sdl for 
twenty guineas what she says had 
cost her near five htmdred pounds. 
During thecoorse oFthese traas* 
actions, Mrs. Charke informs us, 
that she had highly ofiended her 
father, but by what action of her 
own she does not tell us* Sh« 
confesses indeed, that she had in 
some respects justly incurred his 
displeasure, but b desinioscf hav* 
log it appear that it had beea 
greatly aggravated, and occasioned 
to hang with a heavier load on her 
than it would otherwise have done, 
through the ill offices of an elder 
sister. However, we cannot help 
imagining the ofience to hav^ 
been of a very heinous nature^ 
since it is evident Mr. Gibbet 
never after forgave her, nor in h^ 
gtieatest distresses seems to hav€di( 
all assisted her ; a conduct entire^ 
opposite to that humanity and uoi? 
versal benevolence which were s^ 
wdl known to be the cbaracfeeristict 
of that gentleman's disposition^ 
and indeed, whatever was \kie fisst 
cause of his abandonii^g her, it is 
apparent she took nog^oat care to 
avoid a fufthei: occasion of retent- 
mept : for ip a piece called Ti^ 
BaUle rfike Poet$, m whnli was a 
character most abosively and seinr* 
riloui^y aimed af, the lament, itn^ 
Charke, who happeoed to be f 
member of the company wha per? 
forpedi|» w^s h^self the verjr per? 
son by vv1^$mo, U^at charecter was 
lepraseated i ^f^epwiiich^hfs could 
not have beetf ccanpelled to talai^ 
but which must have been a. vo* 
luntary act «f her dwn in theexest 
tion of her resentment, aooiewhat 
of the. sai;iie natxue with her coih 
il«s» lioraidi |tr. SM^^ 
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wiiicb» in consequence of tbe rela* 
tion she stood in to Mr. Gibber, 
most bave been the means of 
t|xrowipg an insuperable bar in the 
Vfay of any reconciliation, between 
t}ieni. 

But to proceed. Duriiig the 
course of these transactions^ Mr. 
Cbarke, whom wehave before men^ 
tioned, had been for some time 
parted from his wife, and had en- 
gagied himself to go over to Ja- 
maica with a gentleman in the. 
mercantile way-, where, in about 
twenty^ months after his anriva],. 
he dMj leaving our heroine once 
mor^ %t h'berty to unite herself by r 
tbe matrimonial tie wherever she 
should think p^roper. She there- 
fore informs ua^ that soon after 
hcs parting with l^er property, as 
jltiove related, she was very dosdp 
addressed by a wc»thy gentleman, 
whose name ahe seems very care- 
folly to conceal, in consequence of 
.^ atrict vow she had taken never to 
discover it. To this gentleman 
ahe gives us to understand she was 
united by a secret marriage; but 
9a he did not long survive that 
^oioQU she was once again left des- 
.^tate and friendless, nay, even 
fwe^^diced in her affairs from a 
^se report of her having by his 
jdmth come into a very consider- 
ably f9;Etune. In short, she was 
jldsui after arrested for a sm^ll sum ; 
ia consequence of which she was 
€OOipelled to remain foe some 
konrs in a b^lifi^'s hoiBe. The 
descaciptiioa she gives of her sensa- 
f^boos OA this occasion, and the dis- 
ff^oifttment ^e met with in i^er 
vanoiia applicafcions for reUef, are 
utDtid^ but not new > andVe can- 
aofe my she has done any gse^t ho- 
tUfta to the appasent choice she 
fonst have, made of acquaintance, 
0$ she informs us that she had not 
Jbalf a^. konQK ia ciyjocfy be^ 
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fore she was surrounded by all the 
ladies who kept coQeefaouses in 
and about Covent Grarden 3 and 
we find her' discbarge at last 
was brought about entirely by i| 
subscription, formed among a 
number of well-known prostitute^ 
and pubUc brotheUkeepers. 

Being now rdeasecf, her sole 
means of procuring a livelihood 
was by seeking out for the lowest 
kind of theatrical 'employment, iii 
filling up occasionally such pattf 
as chanced to be deficient in the 
private exhibitions, or rather but- 
cheries, of some of our dramatie 
pieces at the Tennis-court, or else-> 
where : in which business she seem$ 
genoally to have chosen the malei 
characters; and, inde^, she most 
commonly used to be dressed ia 
manV clothes even in private life ; 
the reason of which she affects te 
make a mystery of, and to impl^. 
as if that mystery had some refer- 
ence to her connexion with the 
gentle^ian above mentioned, 

fie this as it may, we are in'* 
formed that, in the progress of her 
theatrical adventures of this kind, 
she met with one whereby she waa 
foor ai^ort time not a little embar- 
rassedi which was no other (haii 
her becoming the object of a ten- 
der passion in the bosom of ayouB|j 
ladyy who, having an inomense for- 
tune in her own possession, though^ 
herself at liberty to make an open 
profession of her love, and even tQ 
offer proposals of matrimony. Thif 
circumstance, howevera>bliged hef 
to a declaration of her sex, to th$i 
no small disappointment of the 
lady; and the company of actors 
she belonged to soon quitting the 
town, the affair was hushed up^ 
and the report of it silenced. 

In this uncertain kind of em* 
ploymeat she continued t?U^ 
through the facoRim^dation ii 
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ber brother, she was received into ter his death, the distressful atfd 

the family of a certain nobleman, wretched circumstances of which 

in the character of a valet-de* she has not badly related, she agaui 

chambre, or gentleman. In this joined fortunes with different sets 

sitnation she describes herself as of strolUng p]a)*ers, amopg whom 

being very happy, till some friends she remained for yerj near nine 

of his Lordship remarking an im- years. 

propriety in the entertaining one Her adventures during the coarse 

of her sex in that character, she of that time being nothing but one 

was again discharged, and left to variegated scene of pitiable dis- 

the wide world. tresses, of a kind which no one caa 

Her next employment was the be a stranger to, who has either 

making and sislling of sausages for seen or read the accounts of those 
the support cf herself and child. . most wretched ofallhaman beings. 

But this failing, ilie became a the members of a mere strolling 



waiter at the King's Head tavern 
at Marybone ; commenced after- 
wards .manager of a strolUng com- 
pany of players, and passed through 
several trivial adventures, but most 
of them distressful ones, till at 
length, by the assistance of an 
uncle, she was enabled to open a 



company of actors, we shall be ex- 
cused the entering into partica* 
lars, lind be permitted to proceed 
to her coming to Iiondon in 17^5, 
where she published that narrative 
of her own life, from y^faich this 
account is abstracted, and .which 
therefore proceeds so far as to that 



public-house, the situation of which year. She aflerwards kept a pub- 
she imprudently fixed in Drury lie-house at Islington, and was 



Lane j and here, notwithstanding 
the experience her long acquaint- 
ance with misfortune might, one 
would think, have given her, the 
same indiscretion and mismanage- 
ment, which before had ruined her, 
still continued to direct her ac- 
tions, and furced her in a very 
short time to shut up her house, 
and dispose of all her effects. She 
then engaged herself in the Hay- 
market theatre, under her brother 
Mr. Theophilus Gibber; but this 
provision did not long continue, 
that gentleman and his company 
being soon after obliged to desist, 
by virtue dl an order from the Lord 
Chamberlain. 

Her next engagement was with 
the celebrated Mr.Russel, the pup- 
pet-show man, by whom, she tells 
us, she was employed, at a guinea 
per day, to move his figures during 
his exhibition at Hickford*6 Great 
JElocp in Brewer Street. Bat af- 



doomed to fall still lower; as we 
learn from the following narrative 
of Mr. Whyte, of -Dublin, who 
was present at the transaction : 
'< About the year 1755 she had 
*« worked up a novel for the press, 
'* which the writer accompanied 
'^ his friend the bookseller to bear 
*' read. Her habitation was a 
'* wretched .thatched hovel, situ- 
'' ated on the way to Jslington, in 
*' the purlieus of Clerkenwell 
*' Bridewell, not very distant from 
" the New-river Head ; where, at 
*' that time, it was usual for the 
*' scavengers to leave the cleans* 
*' ings of the streets, and the 
** priests of Cloacina to deposit the 
*' offerings from the temples of 
*' that all-worshipped power. The 
** night preceding, a heavy rain had 
" faSen, which rendered this ex* 
^* traordinary seat of the Muses 
<* almost inaccessible; so that, in 
f ' our approach^ we got our whitd 
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"*' stockings enveloped with mud '^ chaio not an uncomely orna* 
'*' up to the very calves^ which " ment ! and on her lap wa# 
*^ furnished an appearance much '* placed a mutilated pair of bel-^ 
•' in the present fashionable style ** lows : the pipe was gone, an 
*' of half-boots. We knocked at *' advantage in their present office; 
" the door (not attempting to pull " they served as a succedaneum 
*' the latch-string), which was *' for a writings-desk, on whidi lay 
" opened by a tall, meagre, ragged ** displayed her hopes and trea* 
*' figure, with a blue apron, indi- *' sure, the n^anuscript of her no» 
'' eating, what else might have *' vel. ■ Her inkstand was a broken 
*' been doubted, the feminine gen- " teacup ; the pen worn to a 
*« der ; a perfect model for the *' stump : she had but one ! A 
•' Copper Captain's tattered land- *' rough deal board, with three 
'* lady, that deplorable exhibition " hobbling supporters, was brought 
" of the fair sex in the comedy of *' for our convenience ; on which, 
'* Rule a Wife, She, with a tor- •'* without further ceremony> we 
" pid, voice and hungry smile, de- " contrived to sit down, and en- 
♦* sired us to walk in. The fit*st ** tered upon business. The work 
'* object that presented itself was a *' was read, remarks made, alter- 
•"" dresser, clean it must be con- *' ations agreed to, and thirty gui- 
*' fessed, and furnished with three " neas demanded for the copy. 
•* or four coarse delfl plates; and un- "The squalid handmaiden, who 
** derneath an earthen pipkin, anda " had been an attentive listener, 
'* black pitcher with a snip out of '^ stretched forward her tawny 
*' it. To the right we perceived, '* length of neck wifh an eye of 
*• and bowed to, the mistress of ''anxious expectation 1 The book* 
" the mansion, sitting on a maim- " seller offered five ! -Our author- 
*' ed chair, under the mantlepiece, ** ess did not appear hurt ; disap- , 
*' by a fire merely sufiScient to put **^ pointments had rendered her 
*' us in mind of starving. On one '' mind callous : however, some 
"hob sat a monkey, which, by' " altercation- ensued. The visitor, 
way of welcome, chattered at *' seeing both Sides pertinacious, in- 
cur going in; on the other, a " terposed, and, at his instance, the 
tabby cat of melancholy aspect ; "wary haberdasher of literature 
and at our author's feet, on the " doubled his first proposal 5 with 
"flounce of her dingy petticoat, ''this saving proviso, that his 
" reclined a dog, almost a skele- " friend present would pay a moi- 
- " ton ! He raised his shagged " ety, and run one half the risk j 
"head, and, eagerly staring with " which was agreed to. Thus 
" his bleared eyes, saluted us with " matters were accommodated, 
*' z snarl. ' Have done, Fidele! •" seemingly to t^e satisfaction o£ 
"these are friends.* The tone of "all parties 5 tlie lady's original 
V* her voice was not harsh ; it had " stipulation of fifty copies for 
" something in it hujjibled and " herself being previously acceded 
."disconsolate; a mingled effort "to.** 

*' of authority and pleasure. Poor She concluded a life, which had 
. " soul ! few were her visitors of been one continued course of mi- 
" that description ; no wonder the sefy, the evident consequence of 
*' creature barked ! A magpie, folly, imprudence, and absurdity, 
^' perched on the top rung of her on the 6th of April 1760, having 
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opt loog sonrived her father and very c^sideraUe fonufie, and thm 

brother J aome accouat of whose darling <^ bis parents ; aod these 

lives our readers will find a little r&ry facts- coostitated bis greatest 

fiorthee in this work. misfortune. His request was po- 

CHARM0CK9 Joiiir> was bom sitivcly denied > and, unable to 

]^0T. 28, 1756, the ool): son of resist the impulse of bis Inclination, 

John Charnock, Esq, a native of he entered as a volunteer into the 

JMrl{adoes> and formeiiy an advo«- ilaval service, and very soon at* 

t^te of eminence at the English tained that proficiency, of which 

bar, by Frances, daughter of Tho- his publieations on the subject will 

aoaas Boothby, Esq. of Cbingford, be lasting monuments^ A sense 

in Essex. About 1767 he was of duty, however, withdrew him 

jplaced at the Rev. Reynell Cotton's again into private life; but his 

#chool, at Winchester, and went mind had received a wound in tbe 

£rom thence to the college, where, disappointment, which was never 

in the station of a commoner, be afterwards healed. He dedicated^ 

was under the immediate care of his retirement ince8sai>t]y to his 

Dr. Joseph Warton, tbe head mas- pen, the profits of wliich labour 

ter, in whose house he boarded, now constituted nearly bis whole 

Having attained to tbe seniority revenue. Largely benevdent to 

of the school, and gained the prize every case of distress that pre- 

xnedal annually given for eloco- seated itself Iq him, and at the 

tion, he removed from Winchester same time indifferent to the mote 

io Oxford, and was entered, in coounoa objects of human pra- 

1774^ a gentleman commoner of dence, it is not to be wondered at 

JlCertoD College. Here he soon that he should fall into embarrass* 

(discovered hi& passion for literary ments in his pecuniary circtim-' 

oomposition, in a multiplicity of stances. The sources from wbidi 

fugitive pieces on various subjects, be bad the fairest right to expect 

which appeared in the periodical relief were unaccountaUy closed 

prints of the time, particttlariy against him/j and he died^ vi^ 

jKMne political essays under the sig- believe, in the £ing*s Bendi, 

^natures of Casca, Squib, and Jus- Adby 16, 1807; leaving a widow, 

tice. He kft the nnivetsity, to M»y,thedanghterofMr;Peregrine 

l«(tttrn to a domestic lifej^wholty Jbne9> of Philadclphia> whose con^ 

^asuiited to the bouodleis activi^, ' duct ia the viciasitudes of her hni- 

both of mind fuid body^ for whieh baoi*sfortane had beeo esempburf • 

Im was remarkable, and rendered He w»s buried at Lee* near Hacii'- 

almpst intolerable by certain 6»ily heath, with eeosiderabtfr cexeBoaaf 

d^Iffer^ttces. He bow applied hi^^> »dA expense* Mr« Chmock left^^ 

self to the study of naval and nw- behind him a^iday> which haa iiook 

litary tactics, in which he soon been printed* vio* 

attained the highest degree of Loyalty $ or, Imatimi Defeated^ 

acience' that can be gained in the iUst. Trag* Qvoi ISIO. 

closet. Anxious to put in practice Hia other prindipal worka-ai^i 

^ theory of which he had thus The Bighis af tLFree People, five* 

become master, he earnestly presa- 179^4. Sograpkuk Na^tiu, 6* vsoiir. 

mi for permission to emhmc^ the 8vo. 1794^ &c.} A ISsion^ rf Ji/fcf 

Aaval or military professtoii. tie fine Archkectufe, 3 vols* 4to. \9/Xt\ 

9ii9s.aJ:that.tiipetkeaQ]aJieirttta indAJ^^Xor^HTatoi^liaQft 
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Chattskton, Thomas. This there is na dispute, especial^ iMiei 

extraordinary young nian^ whose their uMiher end hit age ard t6n4 

abriities seem to have been destined sidered. But when mrt iMeet) 

to create animosities among the that, after every jnqniry which 

learned^ was bom at Bristol on some of the m^t intelligeiH gett^ 

the 20th of November 17^2* His ttemen of the present age hav4 

father was master of the ^^harity* made conoeming the di^uied po^ 

school of St. Mary Reddiff^ and enis, and the evidence which ae^ 

died when his son was ^ery young, companies thera^ they are cott* 

From his father's successor^ Mr* vinced of their being the ptodao 

Love, he received the only in« tions of modem times, a^d evea 

structlon that was bestowed on him of Qiatterton hiinself, the nnpa<* 

in his early years. On the 3d c^ raDeled genins of this youth, and 

August 1760, he was admitted his early propensities towards fof^ 

into Colston's Blnecoat School, gery, must ever en^ge our at^ 

where writing and accounts only tendon and astonishment. Th^ 

were taught, and continued there all the pieces produced by hitu 

seven years. He then went into vfete really of his own composi- 

the office of Mr. Lambert^ an at« tbn, seems now to be generally 

torney, with whom he remained acknowledged) and the conscious 

until April 1770, when he quitted silence of the advocates for theit 

Bristol, and came to London, de- antiquity sufficiently shows thai 

termining for the future to rely on little can be opposed to the proofa 

his pen for subsistence. He im- brought in support of his title t6 

mediately commenced a writer for them. We therefore venture td 

Magazines and other periodical ascribe them to him, and on theit 

publications ;• hut the profits ari- account insert his name in the pre^ 

sing from these were too small t-o sent list of dramatic authors. 

keep him from distress. On the His dramas are as follow i 

22d of August, in the same year, 1. The Tmtniament Int; 

in a fit of despair, he swallowed 2. JSlla, T. Int. 

arsenic, and put a period to his 3. Goddwyn. A Tragedy. Utt* 

life, at the age of seventeen years, finished. ' 

pine months, -and two days. 4. The PcarHament.of Sprit&, 

The annals of literature do not Int. 8vo. 1789. 

furnish an instance of such mira« 5. The Revenge, Burl* ^^ 

cttkma talent^ as Mr. Walpole lf95. 

properly calls them, being pos- §; The tP^man of Spirit Bt»f. 

'sessed by ar^y person so young as if^Oy Svo; 1809. 

our author was wlien he destn^red , ^ He aiao Ttrote f wo seenat df i 

himself > and it is to be laibented tragedy called, 

that his merit was not known early 7. TheJDowa/gier^y whielr tfe sISl 

eootigh to prevent his wfetphed in MS. 

eatascropfae, Gould the sevend Cnkttti A. (St Mt ^t(tR<# 

poen^, produced under the name we can trace nothing fi^ther tirail 

of Rowley, be received* as genuii!i0, that he wrote one play ealled 

the extent of Chatterton's abilities Tkt€are^rfL&ve. C. 4^. tfW. 

would »H11 appear amazing, aqd He dises not, however, appe2flr (i 

ften ftom piec^ conLj^ermng w&iqi htfnt ^[0exi a* f^tsott of nisf etiM- 
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denible note, by bis piece being btbed an early predilection for the 

dedicated to 8ir William Read, the stage;— a general taste of this na- 

l&oantebank. ^ tare pervades the youth of the 

Chebkb, Hbmry. Of this gen- Irish metropolis; and many or- 

tleman nothing more is known« naments of the sock and buskin 

than the finding his name in Cox* in both kingdoms, at the present 

eter*8 MS. notes, as author, or ra« day« were, in their juvenile pur- 

ther as translator from the Italian^ suits, the dramatic companions, 

of a play called in private acting, &c. of young 

Free Will. Tr. 4to. Bl. L. Cherry, who had, at the age of 

No date. fourteen, made his first appearancer 

Ch£eknsi,B.Fabjib. a French as Lucia, in the tragedy of Caio, 

gentleman, and author of several in a lai]ge room at the Blackamoor's 

productions in that languai^e, in Head, Towers*s Street, Dublin. 

various departments of literature j At the age of seventeen, he spurn- 

and who professes the following ed typography, and boldly entered 

play tp have, been ** his first at^ the dramatic lists, making, his de- 

'' tempt in the English language:'* hut as a professional actor, in a^ 

The Prejudices, C» 8vo. 179^* little town called Naas, fourteen 

Cheery, Andbew, is the eldest miles from Dublin, in a small 

•on of the late Mr. John Cherry, strolling group, principally com- 

prtnter and bookseller, at Liro^- posed of runaway boys and girls, 

rick, in Ireland, and was born in and then under the management 

that city Jan. 11, 1762$ and, hav- of a Mr. Martin. His first cha- 

ing received a respectable educa- racter was Colonel Feign wdl (Bold 

tion at a grammar-school there. Stroke for a IFifeJ, an arduous 

llr^s intended by his father to be task for a boy of seventeen, the 

qualified for holy orders by ma-r character requiring a discriroina- 

triculation in a university; but, by tion so various, and a flexibility 

disappointments in life, his parent of talent that is rarely met with 

vas obliged to abandon this inten- even in the veterans of the stage. 

lion, and, at eleven years of age. The applause was great; and the 

Andrew was placed under the pro«> manager of ihis sharing company, 

tection of Mr. James Potts, printer after passing many encomiums on 

and bookseller, in Dame Street, his exertions, presented him with 

Dublin, and by him initialed in 10^<if. as his dividend of the profits 

his art and mystery. From au ani> of that night-s performance. Young 

ciei|t friendship, which had sub- Cherry afterwards launched into a 

aisted between Mr. Potts and Mr. most extensive range of charaC'? 

Cherry, Andrew 'was particularly ters 1 for, being blest with a pe^ 

fiivoured by his master, and made culiar facility of study, in the space 

)iis constant companion in all re- of ten months with this manager,' 

creatfons, &c. Among other amuse* he acted almost all the principal 

ments, lifr. Potts was extremely characters in tragedy, comedy, and 

attached to th^trical exhibitions; farce; and, during the samjepe- 

^nd, perceiving (hat f^is pupil's in-r riods, suffered all the vicissitude 

ciination bent strongly |o that and distress concomitant to such a 

point, he seldom visited the theatre precarious mode of existence. His 

Vi^hout taking young Cherry wit(> friends have heard him declar^^ 

^im. Jhiis. epcourage4;( h^ im- that^ though constantly employed 
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In such laborious study as is im- less head. Towards the -close of 
plied ia what we have just said of the evening be strolled by acci^ 
bis range of characters, he never dent into the lower part of the 
was in possession ofa guinea during theatre^ which had formerly been 
the whole ten months ; be was an inn^ and was then occupied by 
frequently without tlie means of a person whose husband had been 
common sustenance, and some- a serjeant of dragoons, for the 
times even unable to buy the very purpose of retailing refreshments, 
candles by which he should study &c. to those who visited the the* ' 
the characters thiat were so nume- atre. After chatting until it g^ew 
rously allotted to him. In the late, the woman hinted to our 
town of Athlone, we are told, a hero that she wished to go to bedj 
circumstance of particular distress and begged he might retire; upon 
attended our hero ; but which he which he replied, in the words of 
bore with all the magnanimity Don John, " I was just thinking 
that dramatic ardour could in« *' of going home, but that I have 
spire. The business of the theatre '' no lodging/* The good woman, 
was suspended for a short time, taking the words literally, inquired 
in consequence of the benefits into the cause, with which he ac^ 
having turned out bad : the ma« quainted her without disguise, 
nager was resolved not to waste Being the mother of a family, ^he 
any more bills, but w^it for the felt severely for his distressed situa- 
races, which were to commence tion : at that t^me he did not pos- 
in a few days. Our hero being of sess a single halfpenny in the 
% timid and bashful turp, and as- world, nor the means of obtaining 
sisted by a portion of youthful one. The poor creature shed tears 
pride, was incapable of making of regret that she could not tff 
those advances, and playing off fectualty alleviate his misfortune^ 
that train of theatrical tricking, He endeavoured to assume a eaFe<- 
by which means benefits are fre^- less gaiety ; but the woman's un- 
queutly obtained in the country, affected sorrow brought the reflec* 
and therefore he bad been less tion .of his own disobedience to 
successful than many of his 'bre- his mind, and he dropped tears in 
thren. I)is landlady, perceiving plenteous libatioii : in his grief he 
there was no prospect of payment, saw the sorrow of his parents, 
satisfied herself for the trifle al- whom he had deserted, to follow 
ready due, by seizing on the rem- what he began to perceive a mad 
^ant of our hero's wardrobe j and career, in despite of the many un- 
knowing sh^ equld dispose of her ianswered remonstrances he had 
lodgings to more advantage during deceived, with a fair promise of 
t))e races,.. turned him out to the forgiveness and affection, should 
mercy of the winter's wind, which he return' to his business. This 
he endured with ^11 his. former philanthropic female lamentedthat 
philosophy. ■ He rambled care- she could not furnish him with 
lessly about the streets, sometio^es a bed, but offered to lend him hev 
<tnQting passages to himself, both husbaq4*s cloak, and to pffocure a 
CQn)ic and serious, that were ana-p bundle of dry hay, that he might . 
logons tQ his sitti^tign, but with- sleep in an empty roon^ in her 
out forn^ing one determined idea iiouse. His heart was too full to 
of where be was to res( his hpuse* pay his ^mtitu^^ \^ WQCd»i |ii^ 
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iqrei diattk*d her $ he wept bit- oac« more " returned to reason 
tierly^ accepted her kind ofier^ and *' and the shop/' and remained at 
retired to rest. The intruding any home upwards of three yean, 
iarther on her kindness was pain- Anon the theatrical drum beat in 
fbl to him, as she was struggling his ears ; he forgot the misery &t 
to maintain a numerous o£&pring. hisibrmer caropiiigning; the glory 
He therefore careiuUy avoided the of it only remaining in his recol- 
konse at meal«times, and wander- leefion ; and, aAer making some 
ed through the fields or streets^ excursions of little moment, he 
imtil be supposed fheir repasts were joined a respectable corps under 
^tiished: at last^ so overcome by the command of Mr. Richard Wil- 
tedng and fatigue, that he could liam Xnipe, a well-known dni- 
ftot rest, he rose from his trooper's malic veteran, a scholar, and a 
eloak in the dead of the night, and gentleman, whose facetious and 
explored the kitchen, searching the eccentric character will be ever 
dresser and all its shelves and remembered with pleasure by all 
drewers, hi hopes of finding some- . who knew him. In his company 
thing that might satisfy the cravings Cherry enjoyed much comfort and 
ef his appetite, but in vain. On satisfdction, and remained attached 
kis return to his hay-trass, he ac-^ to it till Mr. Knipe's death ; he 
eidentally struck affainst the kitcheft then joined the principal provih« 
table, the noise of which he feared cial company of Ireland under the 
night aiatm the Amily j and, un« management of Mr. Atkins, where 
certain of the real cause ef his he filled a most extensive round of 
leaving his apartment at that hour, character^, and for many years 
they might naturally suppose that was the popular farourite of the 
his purpose was to rob the house, north of Ireland. Here he mar* 
as a reward for their hospitality : ried the daughter of his old friend 
the idea added to the misery be .and manager Mr. Knipe, by whom 
then suffered; he' trembled, he he has had a large family, 
listened, but all was quiel ; and Mr. Ryder having, ih i7Sf; 
then renewed his search (for his been engaged for Cpvent GatdeUf 
hunger overcame his fears), and Mr. Cherry, whose provincial ve- 
to his gratification be found a large puliation had reached the capital, 
crust (3^ stale biead, which he was was called op from Belfast to snp-- 
efierwards informed had been used ply his place at the Theatre Rnyal, 
fbr robbing out some spots of white Smock Alley, Dublin. Her^, fbf 
paint from the very cloak that com^ six years. Hi tie Chernf (as he vM 
posed his bedding; he, however, ate familiatly called) stood at the top 
It with avidity, as he wa6 entering of his profession in the conaic line. 
o& the fourth day without the* least Having long entertained a desire 
refireshment, and returned heartfelf of visiting , £ngland; he . engaged 
th«lks to Providence, whose om- hlnos^f and Mrs. Cherry to Tate' 
nipotent hand was stretched iti the Wllklnsodpr; at the titne wiien llfr. 
wry critical moment, to save him F^wcetf watt called to,Covent Gar- 
fiom the mbst direful of ail poa-^ den, <wh6fe sttuatipn be'^iilled at 
sible deaths, stafving It the'Th^itsBloyarbflSfbrk, Hull; 
At length, af^er enduring mott^ 8rc. fbr three years i >i^hen he 
than the usual hardships attendant again returned to his native coioit^- 
mn a strolUng life, he Idt the atage^^ \ty» He Qontinued two se^aom itt 
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Irdand 5 after which the mana- 
ger's irregular payments* and other 
disgusting circumstances, induced 
him to return to £ngland. He 
accepted an engagement with 
Messrs. Ward aud£anks^ mana- 
gers of the Theatre Royal, Man- 
chester, where, with his wife, he 
successfully performed two years. 
FVom thence he went to Bath, and 
for four seasons enjoyed an ample 
share of public fav6ur. 

On the abdication of the late Mr. 
King, Mr. Cherry was engaged 
at Drury Lane, where he made 
his appearance on the 25th of 
September 1 802, in the characters 
of Sir Benjamin Dove and Laza- 
riilo, and was received with great 
applause. 

Quitting now Mr. Cherry as 
an actor, it remains for us to 
notice bim as a dramatic writer; 
in Which character we have to 
assignee him the following pieces : 

1 . Harlequin on the Stocks, Pant. 
Rom. 1793. 

2. TJie Outcasts, Opera* 179^. 
Not printed. 

3. Soldier's Daughter. C. 8yo. 
1804. 

4. All for Fame* Com. Sketch. 
1805. N. P. 

5. The Village. C. 1805. N. P. 

6. The Travellers. Op. Dram, 
8vo. I8O6. 

7. Thalia's Tears. Poet. Effus. 
J8O6. N. P. 

8. Spardsh Dollars. M. £nt. 
8vo. I8O6. , 

9. Peter the Great. Op. Dr. 
8?o. I8O7. 

10. A Day in London. C. I8O7. 
Not printed, 

Mr. Cherry is at present ma- 
nager of a theatrical company in 
Wales. 

Chetti.1j Hbnky. Of this 
prolilic writer, who seems to have 
been ais^tiog in piany dramatic 
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productions by other authors of his 
time, only one piece, entirely his 
own, will be seen to have been 
printed, according to tlie fallow- 
lowing list: 

1. jEneas's Revenge. If. \5QS. 
N. P.' 

2. Black Batman, P. I598. N.P. 

3. Hot Anger soon cold, P. 

1598. N. P. 

4.Playofa IFomaUi 1598. N.P. 
5,*Tis no Deceit to deceive the 
Deceiver. P. 1598. N. P. 

6. Agamemnon, P. 1599, N. P. 

7. Damon and Pythias, P. 1599. 
N.P. 

8. Stepmother's Tragedy, Play. 

1599. N.P. 

9. The Wooing of Death. P. 
1599. N. P. 

10. . All is not Gold that glisters. 
P. 1600. N. P. 

11. The Golden Ass. P. l600, 
N. P. , 

12. Love parts Friendship, P. 
1601. N. P. 

13. The Orphan's Tragedy. P^ 
16OI. N. P. 

14. Robert Earl of Huntingdon's 
Death, H. P. 4to. 16OI. [in con- 
junction with Mundy.] 

15. Sebastian, King of Portugal. 
P. 16OI. N.P. 

16. Too Good to be True, P. 

1601. N. P. 

17. DanishTragedy. l602. N.P. 

18. Felmelaneo, P. 1602. N. P. 

19. Jane Shore. P. 1602. N.P, 

20. Jephtha. P. 1602. N. P. 

21. Lady Jane. P. l602. N.P, 

22. The Loffdon Florentine. P, 

1602. N. P. 

23. Tobias. P. l60^, N. P. 

24. Hoffman. T. 4to, 1631, 
To Chetile also has been 

ascribed^ 

25. CarSnal Wolsey, P. I6OI, 
N.P. 

Chbtwood, William RuFira^ 
This author for some time l^ept % 
I 
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bookseller's shop m Covent Gar- 
den. He was also for twenty 
years prompter to Drury Lane 
theatre, and in that very laborious 
and useful office was esteemed to 
have great excellence. Though 
no actor himself, yet, from being 
80 conversant with the stage, and 
with the various manners of dif- 
ferent eminent performers, he be- 
came no bad theatrical instructor j 
and to the pains he took in that 
business some considerable actors 
stood indebted for part at least of 
their early approbation. In parti- 
cular it has been asserted, not only 
by Mr. Chetwood himself, but by 
others, that Mr. Barry received 
his first rudiments of theatrical ac- 
tion from this gentleman ; as did 
also a lady, who for many years 
stood in high estimation uith the 
audiences of Dublin, viz. Mrs. 
Fitzhenry, formerly Mrs. Gre- 
gory. 

Mr. Chetwood by his first wife 
' had a daughter, who was bred up 
to the theatrical life, and was mar- 
ried to one Mr. (Jemea. His se- 
cond wife was a grand-daughter 
of Mr. CoUey Cibber. Mr. 
Chetwood was living in Dublin 
in the year 176O, when a play 
was acted for his benefit. He was 
then a prisoner for debt, and, in 
a note to the prologue spoken on 
that occasion, it was asserted, that 
his old pupil Barry, in his greatest 
distress;, had refused him any as- 
sistance ! He survived till March 3, 
1 766. Chetwood wrote some pieces 
in the novel way, and a work called 
A General History of the Stage, 
which, however, has very little, 
or rather indeed no merit. He 
has also written the following dra- 
matic pieces : 

1. The Stock' Jobbers ', or. The 
Humours of Exchange Alley, C. 
Svo. 1720. 
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2. South-Sea. F. 8ro. 1730. 

3. Lovers Opera. Svo. 1729. 

4. Generous Free Mason, T. C. 
F. B. Opera. 8vo. I731. 

Christian,1.ieutbnantT. P, 
has published two dramatic pieces, 
viz. 

1. Revolution. Hist. Play. Svo. 

1790. 

2. The Nuptials. Mus. Dram. 

8vo. 1791- 

Christopher8on> Johh, one 
of the first Fellows of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and afterwards 
Bishop of Chich(fster, wrote, both 
in Latin and Greek, 

Jephtha, T. 1546. 

CiBBBB, CoLLBY. This gen-' 
tleman, to whom the Engluh stage 
has been in many respects highly 
obliged, both as an actor and a 
writer ; and in the latter character 
doubly so, by being not only 
greatly assistant in supporting it by 
his numerous and entertaining 
dramatic pieces, but also its his- 
toriographer through a long* and 
important period ; has given us 
so very pleasing and impartial a 
detail of the most ma^rial circam- 
stances of his life, that we cannot 
apply to a more perfect source of 
intelligence concerning it than what 
that work will afford us, more 
especially as in it he has drawn 
the most candid portrait of the 
• features of his mind, as well as 
the clearest narrative of the effects 
produced by the different combi- 
nations of the several parts of his 
natural disposition. From that, 
therefore, the greater part of the 
following account will, in as con« 
cise a manner as possible, be abr 
stracted. 

Mr. Cibber was bom on the 
6th of November, O. S. I671, 
in Southampton Street; Covent 
Garden. His father, Cains Gabriel 
Cibber^ was a native of HolsteiOj 
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find' canle into £ngiaiKl, to follow founder, it is not to be wondered 
his profession of a statuary, son?e at that he was unsuccesstuJ. Ra- 
time. before the restoration of tlier pleased with what he looked 
King Charles II. The eminence on as a reprieve from the confined 
to which he attained in his art may life of a schoolboy, than piqued 
be judged from the two celebrated at the loss of his election, be re- 
images of raging and melancholy turned to London, and there, even 
madness on the two piers of the thus early, conceived nn inciinatioa 
great' gate of Bethlehem Hospital, for the stage, which, however, he, 
audalsoby the basso relievo on the on more considerations than one, 
l)edestalof that stupendous <;olumn thought proper to suppress; and 
called the Monument, erected in therefore wrote down to his father, 
commemoration of the great fire who was at that tin}e employed at 
of London in 16§6. His mother Chatsworth in Derbyshire, by the 
was the daughter of William Col- Earl (afterwards Duke) of Devon- 
ley, Esq. of. Glaiston in Rutland- shire, in the raising that seat to 
shire, whose father. Sir Anthony the magnificence it has ever since 
CoUey, by his steady attachment possessed, to entreat of him that 
to jhe royal cause, during the he might be sent as soon ' as pos- 
troubles of King Charles I/s reign, sible to the university. This re- 
reduced his estate from three thou- quest his father seemed very in- 
sand to about three hundred pounds clinable to comply with, and as- 
per annum. The family of the sured him in his answer, that,, as 
Colleys, though extinct by the soon as his own leisure would per- 
death of our laureat's uocje, Ed- mit, he would go with him to 
ward Colley, Esq. from whom Cambridge, at which university he 
he received his Christian name, imagined he had more interest to 
and who was the last heir male of settle him to advantage than at 
it, had been a very ancient one 3 Oxford 5 but in the mean time 
it appearing from Wright's History sent for him down to Chatsworth, 
9f. Rutlandshire, ihdX they YaidLheGVk that he might in the interim be 
sheriffs and members of Parlia- more immediately under his own 
nient from the reign of Henry VII. eye. 

to the latter end of King Charley I. Before young Cibber, however. 

Id 1682 he was sent to the free- could set out on his journey for 

school of Grantham in Lincoln- that place, the Prince of Orange, 

shire, where he stayed till he got afterwards King W^illiam IIL had 

through it, from the lowest form landed in the west, so that, when 

to the uppermost; and such learn- pur author came to Nottingham, 

ing as that school could give him he found his father in arms there 

b, as he himself acknowledges, among the forces which the Earl 

the most he could pretend to, -of Devonshire had raised to aid 

About 16S9 he was taken from that prince. The old man, con-^ 

school, to stand for the election of sidering this as a very proper season 

children into Winchester College; for a young fellow to distinguish 

but, having no further interest or himself in, and being besides too 

recommendation than that of his far advanced in years to endure ^ 

own naked merit, and the being the fatigue of a winter campaign, 

descended by the mother's side entreated the Earl of Devonshire 

ftom William of Wicl^ham the to accept of this son in his room« 
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vrhich his Lordship not only con* was to observe what the Lady 
sented to^ but even promised, that, Churchill, afterwards Duchess of 
whentifiairs were settled, he would Marlborough, might call for; and, 
further provide for him. Thus all from the manner in whiph he has 
at once was the current of our made mention of that lady, it is 
young hero's fortune entirely turn- apparent that her charms at that 
ed into a new channel, his thoughts time made such an impression on 
of the university were smothered his young heart, as, though die 
in ambition, and the intended aca- immense distance of her rank ob- 
demician converted, to his inex- liged, and at the same time per- 
pressible delight, into a cam- haps enabled, him to suppre^, yet 
paigner. even a course of fifty years, which 

They had not been many days passed between that period and 
at Nottingham before they heard the time ofhis writing his ^poib^, 
that Prince Greorge of Denmark, could not entirely efface. 
with some other great persons. From Nottingham the troops 
were gone off from the King to the marched to Oxford, where the 
Prince of Orange, and that the Prince and Princess of Denmark 
Princess Anne, fearing her father's met. Here the troops continued 
resentment, in consequence of this in quiet quarters till, on the set"- 
stepof her consort, had withdrawn tlii^g of the public tranquillity, 
herself from London in the night» they were remanded back to Not- 
and was then within half a day's tingham, and those who chose it 
journey of Nottingham ; and more- were granted their discharge j 
over, that a thousand of the King's among whom was our author, who 
dragoons were in pursuit of her, now quitted the field, and the hopes 
in order to bring her back prisoner of military preferment, and re- 
to London, ijthough this last turned to his father at Chatsworth. 
article was no more than a false And now his expectations of fii- 
alarm, being one of the stratagems ture fortune, in a great mea8ure« 
made use of over the whole king-' depended upon the pronnises of 
dom, in order to excite and ani- patronage which he had received 
mate the people to their common from the Earl of Devonshire, who; 
defence ; yet it obliged the troops on being reminded of them, was so 
to scramble to arms in as much good as to desire his father to send 
order as their consternation would him to London in the winter^ 
admit of, to hasten to her assistance when he would consider of some 
or rescue; but they had not ad- provision for him; and our author, 
vanced many miles on the London with equal honour and candour, 
road, before they inet the Princess acknowledges that it might weft 
in a coach, attended only by Lady require time to consider it, for that 
Churchill and Lady Fitzharding, it was then much harder to kno« 
whom they conducted through the what he was really fit for, than t& 
acclamations of the people to Not- have got him any thing he was not 
tingham, where they were that fit for. During his period of at^, 
night entertained at the charge of tendance on this nobleman, how< 
the Earl of Devonshire. On this ever, a frequent application 
occasion, Mr. Gibber being desired the amusements of the thea 
by his Lordship's maitre d'hotel awakened in him his passioa 
to attend, Uie post assigned him the stage^ which he seemed m 
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determined on pursuing as his amiable and attractive. Nor was 
summum bonum, and, in spite of she less delighted with the sprfght- 
&ther^ mother, or friends, to fix liness of his wit, and the easy 
on as his ne plus ultra. gaiety of his address. In short, a 
Previous, however, to our pro- courtship quickly commenced on 
ceeding to the theatrical anecdotes the foundation of a mutual pas- 
of his life, it may be proper to sion, and terminated in a marriage 
mention one circumstance, which, contrary to the consent of the 
though it happened somewhat later young lady's father, who, though 
than his first commencing actor, we he afterwards thought proper to 
cannot, without an improper in- give her some fortune, yet, in the 
terruptioD, introduce, with any suddenness of his resentment, put 
chronological exactness, unless by it out of his own power to bestow 
breaking into the thread of our on her all that he had originally 
narrative hereafter 5 yet which is intended her, by appropriating 
an event constantly of importance great part of what he had so de- 
in every man's history, and which signed her to the building of a 
hebimself mentions as an instance little retirement on the Thames, 
of his discretion, more desperate which was called Shore's Folly, 
than that of preferring the stirge to and which has been demolished 
any other views of life. This is no for many years past, 
other than his marriage, which he But to proceed to his dramatic 
entered into about the year 1693, history. It appears to have been 
before he was quite twenty-two about February l6SQ, when our 
years of age, merely on the plan author first became a dangler about 
of love, at a time when he him- the theatre, where for some time 
self informs us he had no more he considered the privilege of 
than twenty pounds a year, which €very day seeing plays a sufficient 
his father had assured to him, and consideration for the best of his 
twenty shillings per week from the services ; so that he was fbll three 
theatre, which could not amount quarters of a year before he was 
to above thirty pounds per annum taken into a salary of ten shillings 
wore. The lady he married was per week. The insufficiency of 
sister to John Shore, Esq. who his voice, and the disadvantages 
for many years was serjeant-trum- of a meagre uninformed person^ 
pet of England ; to which gentle- were bars to his setting out as a 
man as Mr. Gibber was one day hero; arid all that seemed pro- 
paying a visit, his ear was charm- raising in him was an aptness of 
ed with the harmony of a female ear, and in consequence of that a 
voice, accompanied by a finger justness in his manner of speak- 
which performed in a masterly ing. The parts he played were 
jnanner on a harpsichord : being very trivial ; that in which he was 
informed, on an inquiry which an first taken any considerable notice 
unusual curiosity urged him to of be? ng of no greater consequence 
i^ake, that both the voice and than the Chaplain in TAeOrpAa/z; 
hand belonged to the sister of his and he himself informs us, that 
friend, he begged to be introduced, the commendations he received on 
and at first sight was captivated that occasion from Goodman, a 
with the view of every personal veteran of eminence on the stage, 
'<^iarm that coul4 render a female which he had at that time quitted> 

l3 
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fiilc<I hfiTi unh a tran^V'jrt IK bich and actor, br his first cofnedr. 
couldkcarce!ybeo\«c«ccU DjtLose called LoTt$ Last Shift, or The 
of Ak-sanikr ur Cturk-s XII. at Foo/ in Fashion, were insfifficieut 
tbe head ot tbeir victoriocs armies, to promote htm to any consider- 
His ijest ^t<:p to fame was in ooo- able cast of parts, till the year 
sequence of Qr^een Marys having 1U97 i when Sir John Vanbragfa 
commanded The DouiU Dtatrr to did him a doable b<»r«oar« viz. first, 
beacted; vheo Mr.Kyi<2»ton,\\ho by borro«'iog tbe hint of his co- 
originally played LurdToucfa wood, ooedy for the writing of his Reiapse, 
being so ill as to be entirely in* by way of sequel to it ; and, se- 
C3>pable of going on for it, Mr. condly, by fixing on hiai for the 
Gibber, on tbe recommtnidation of performance of his favourite cfaa- 
Congreve, t lie author of tbe play, racter in it of Lord Foppiogtoo. 
undCTtook the part, and at that In 1707, however, we find him 
very short notice performed it so considered by Mr. Ri<Ji, the pa- 
well, that Mr. Congreve not only teotee, as of some coosequeoce, 
paid him some very high compli- by his excepting him from tbe 
ments on it, but recommended number of the performers whom 
him to an enlargement of salary he permitted Mr.Swiney to engage 
from fifteen to twenty shillings per with for his theatre in the Hay- 
weefe. But eren this success did market (though oor author, on 
not greatly elevate the rank of finding himself slightingly used bj 
et>timation in which he stood with this manager, paid no regard to 
the patentees as an actor; for, on that exception, bat joined Swiney); 
the opening of Dniry Lane theatre- and in the ensuing year, when his 
in 1095, with the remainder of firiend Colonel Brett obtained a 
the old company, on the revolt of fourth share in the patent, and the 
Betterton and several of the prin* performers formed a coalition, and 
cipal performers to Lincoln's Inn returned to Drury Lane, Mr. Cib- 
Fields,an occasional prologue which ber also acceded to the treaty, ani 
he had written, although acknow- returned with them ; but, on tht 
ledged tbe best that bad been of- silencing of tbe patent ia 1709^ 
fered, and very readily paid for, be, tc^^ther with Wilks, Dogged 
yet would not be admitted to an and Mn. Oldfield, went over agail 
acceptance on any other terms to Mr. Swiney. 
than his absolutely relinquishing In 171I he became united^ 
any claim to tlio speaking it himself, joint-patentee with Oilier, Wilk% 
Soon after, bis accepting of the and Dogget, in the management flt 
part of Fondlewife in The Old Drury Lane theatre; and after; 
Bachelor on a sudden emergency wards in a like partnership wi' 
(in which, by tbe closest imitation Booth, Wilks, and Sir b5 
of Dogget^ who had been the ori- Steele^ Daring his latter 
ginal performer of it, not only in which did not entirely «k1 
dress, but invoice and manner, he 1731, the English stage was 
obtained an almost unbounded haps in the most fiourishing 
plaudit from the audience), gave it ever enjoyed. But the loss 
him some little flight of reputa- Booth, Mrs.Oldfield^ Mrs.F 
tion; yet not only this, but even and Mr.Wilks, lopping off its 
tbe applause which in the ensuing cipal supporU, Mr.Cibber sold 
year he obtained, both as an author his share of the patent^ and 
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trota the public busings of the 
stage i to which^ however, he at a 
few particular periods occasionally 
returned, performing at no less a 
salary, as "we have been inforpied, 
than fifty guineas per night -, and 
in tlieyear 1745, though upwards 
of seventy- four, he appeared in the 
character of Pandulph, the Pope's 
legate, in his own tragedy, called 
Papal Tyranny, which he perform- 
ed, notwithstanding his advanced 
age, - w^th great vigour and spirit. 

What might perhaps be an ad- 
ditional inducement to this gentle- 
man to leave the stage at the time 
he did (when, as he himself tells 
us, though it began to grow late 
in life with him, yet, still having 
health and strength enough to 
have been as useful on the stage 
as ever, he was under no visible 
necessity of quitting it), tnight be 
his having, in the year 1730, on 
the death of Mr. Eusden, been 
promoted to the vacant laurel ; the 
salary annexed to which, together 
with what he had saved from tiie 
emoluments of the theatre, and the 
sale of his share in the patent, set 
him above the necessity of con- 
tinaing on it. After a number of 
years, passed in the utmost ease, 
gaiety, and good-humour, he de- 
parted this life, at Islington, on 
the 12th of December 1757} his 
itian-servant (whom he had talked 
to by his bedside at six in the 
rootniug, in seeming good heahb) 
Ending him dead at nine, lying ou 
his pillow, just as he left him. He 
had recently completed his S(>th 
year. 

Mr. Gibber has, in his own ^po- 
iogy for his life, drawn so opt^n 
and candid a portrait of birxiselif in 
livery light in which we can have 
occasion to consider him, that we 
qan by no means do more justice 
t^ his character than by taking se* 



parately the various features of that 
portrait, to enable the reader to 
form an idea of him in the several 
points of view, of a man, an actor> 
and a writer. 

As a man, he has told us, that, 
even from his school-days, there 
was ever a degree of inconsistency 
in bis disposition ; that he was al- 
ways in full spirits ; in some small 
capacity to do right, but in a more 
frequent alacrity to do wrong ; and 
consequently often under a worse 
character than be wholly deserved. 
A giddy negligence always pos« 
sessed him; insomuch, that be tells 
us, he remembers having been once 
whipped for his theme, though his 
master told him at the same time, 
that what was good of it was bet- 
ter than any boy's in the form. 
The same odd fa<e frequently at- 
tended the course of his later con- 
duct in life -, for the indiscretion, 
or at least unskilful openness with 
which he always acted, drew moi^e 
ill-will towards him than men of 
worse morals and more wit might 
have met with ; whilst his igno- 
rance and want of jealousy of man* 
kind was so strong, that it was with' 
reluctance he could be brought to 
believe any person he was ac- 
quainted with, capable of envy, 
malice, or ingratitude. In short, 
a degree of vanity, sufficient to 
keep him ever in temper with him- 
self j blended with such a share of 
humility as made him sensible of 
his own follies, rciidy to acknow-' 
ledge them, and as ready to laugh 
at them ; a sprightly readiness of 
wit and repartee, which frequent- 
ly enabled him to keep the laugh 
in his favour, with a fund of good- 
nature., which was not to be ruffled 
when the jest happened to run 
against him *, together with a great 
natural quickness of parts, and an 
intimate acquaintance with elegant 
X 4 
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and polite life; weem to be tbe hamamtj, benevolcnoe, and mi- 

priocipai materiab of which his venal phikmbrafiT ; and, hf coo* 

characterwascompoied. Fewroen timied actions of i^nij, compas- 

bad mope personal frieods and ad* sioo, and benefiomce, ever bote 

mirer., and few meo, perhaps, a the Oiuug e sl testimooial to hb 

gieater ncmber of Dxideserred beiog maiter of that bc^tesc of 

enemies. A steady attacfanieot to all snblonaiy gjBoa, a tniy good 

thow Berolotioo principles which heart. 

he first set oat with in life, thofig;h As an actor« nothii^ cm sorelj 

not porsoed by him with virulence be a s t rong e r proof H his merk 

or c0'tr:.oe to any ore, created a than the eminoice to which be 

prirty agninst him, which almost attained in that professioo^ ' in 

ooDstandy prevented his receiving opposition to all the dtsadvant^es 

those advantages from his writ- which, by his own aoooont, wre 

ings, or that applause for his act- find he had to struggle with. For, 

ingy which both jostly merited, ezdusife of the pains taken by 

Yet, that the makvoloace of his manyof hiscoDtemporariestokeep 

opponents had very little eflect on him below the notice of the pab- 

his spleen, b apparent through lie. Nature seemed hendf to op- 

the whole coarse of hb disputes pose hb advancement. 
with Mr. Pope ; who, though a His penon, at first, though not 

much superior writer with respect ill-made, was, he telb na,- me^re 

to sublimity and correctness, yet and uninfixmed (but this defect 

stood very little chance when ob- was probaUjr soon amended, as he- 

liged to encounter with the keen- latteriy had a figure of s uffi cien t 

cess of his raillery, and the easy fulness and we^ht for any part) ; 

unaffected nonchalance of hb hu- his oomplexioo was pale and di»- 

mour. In a word, he seemed most mal, and hb voice weak^ thin, and 

truly of Sir Harry Wikkir's tem- inclining to the treble. Hb great- 

per, whose spleen nothing could est advantages seem to have been 

more but impossibilities. Nor did those of a very accurate ear, and a 

it seem within tbe power of even critical judgnMsnt of nature. His 

3ge and iofirmicy to get the bet- diief exodlency lay in the walk 

ter of this self-created happiness of fops and feel>le c4d men in cx>- 

in his dispobitico ; for even in the medy, in the former of which he 

very latter years of his life, when does not z^pcar ever to have been 

amidst a circle of persons, not excelled in any period befive him, 

one of whom perhaps had attain- or nearly equalled in any anoe. 

ed to the third part of bis age, yet Yet it b apparent, that he fre- 

has Mr. Gibber by his easy good- quently acted parts of consequence 

humour, liveliness of cooversatioD, in tragedy, and those too, if rK>t 

and a peculiar happiness he had in with the admirations yet with the 

telling a story, been apparently patient sufierance of the audience ^ 

the very life of the company, and, and the rank of estimation he stood 

but for the too evident marks of in, with respect to the public, 'in 

tfie hand of time on his features, the opposed lights of a tragedian 

might have been imagined the and a comic p^former, cannot be 

youngest man in it. Add to this, better described than in hb own 

that, besides these superficial agre- words : " I was vain enough to 

mms, ha was possessed of great ** think," 9j» he^-*' that I haA 
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•* more ways than one to come at 
" applause, ^tid that, in the va- 
"'* riety of characters I acted, the 
*« chances to win it were the 
'* strongest on my side. Ill at, if 
** the multitude were not in a roar 
^^ to see me in Cardinal Wobey, J 
*' could be sure of tbem in Alder- 
''* roan Fondlewife. If they bated 
'* me in lago, in Sir Fopling they 
" took me for a fine gentleman. 
*' If they were silent "at Syphax, 
no Itaiian eunuch was niore ap- 
plauded than I^henlsung in Sir 
'* Courtly. If the morals of iEsop 
were too grave for them. Justice 
^' Shallow was as simple and as 
''' merry an old rake as the wisest 
** of our yoUug ones could wish 
*' me. And though the terror and 
'* detestation raised by King Ri- 
** chard might be too severe a de- 
** light for them, yet the more 
'* gentle and modern vanities of a 
** Poet Bayes, or the well-bred 
" vicea of a Lord Foppington, 
*^ were not at all more than their 
" merry hearts, or nicer morals^ 
'* could bear." 

' Though, in this account, Mr. 
Cibber has spoken with great mo- 
deration of himself; yet it is appa- 
rent that he must have had great 
merit in tragedy as well as come" 
dy, since the impression he made 
oh the audience was nearly the 
came in both 5 for as it is well 
tnown that his excellence in re- 
presenting the fops induced many ' 
to imagine him as great a coxcomb 
in real life as lie appeared to be on^ 
the stage; so, he informs us, that 
from the delight he seemed to take 
fn performing the villainous cha* 
racters iu tragedy, half his audi- 
tors were persuadei that a great 
«hare of the wickedness of them 
must have been in his own nature. 
But this he confesses that he look- 
t»d on in, the vciy Hght we view it 



in, in this place, rather as a praise 
than a censure ot his performance, 
since aversion in that case is no- 
thing more than an hatred incurred 
for being like the thing one ought 
to be like. 

• The third and last view, in 
which we are to consider him, is 
that of a writer. In this character 
he was at times very severely han- 
dled by some of his contemporary 
critics; but by none with more 
harshness than Mr. Pope. Party 
zeal, however, seems to have had 
a large share in exciting the oppo- 
sition against him, as it is ap- 
parent, that, when uninfluenced 
by prejudice, the audience has, 
through a course of nK>re .than a 
century, received great pleasure 
from several of his plays, which 
have constantly formed part of the 
entertainment of every season, and 
some of them repeatedly performed 
with that approbatioti vvhich they 
undoubtedly merit. The mostim* 
portant charge against him seems 
to have been, that his plots wer© 
not always his own; which re- 
flection would have been just, liad 
he produced no plays but such as 
he had altered from other authors ; 
but in his first letter to Mr. Pope 
he assures us, and with gteat 
truth, that his Fool in Fashion aiKl 
Careless Husband, in particular," 
were as much (if hot so valuable) 
originals as any thing his anta- 
goiiist had ever written. And in 
excuse for those which he did only 
alter, or indeed compile ffoin 
others, it is evident that they were 
for the most part coni posed by col- 
lecting what little was good in 
perhaps several pieces which had 
had no success, and were laid aside 
as theatrical lumber. Dn this ac- 
count he was frequently treated as 
a plagiary; yet it is certain, that 
many 'of those jUaya which had 
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beendead to ibe stageoatof all the eotertainmeot of the efe $ and 

nieroorj, haie, by his assbiiog that vioe aod toUy, bowerer pleas* 

hand, not only been restored to ingly habited, are consianily lash-* 

lile, but have even continued ever edj ridicokd, or reclaimed in ihem« 

aioce in fiiU spirit and rigour. On and vlnoe as constantly rewarded, 
this account surely ihe public and There is an argument, indeed, 

the original authors are greatly in* which might be pleaded in favour 

debtedtohiro; that sentiment of of this author, were his plays pos- 

the poet being certainly true, sessed of a much snuJler share of 

-,. . ...» merit than is to be found in them ; 

"li* ^^'^'pI ' which is. that he wrote, at least in. 

the early part of his life, throng 
Nor hare other writers been so necessity, for the support of fats 
Tidently attacked for the same increasing &mily ; his precarious 
hsalu Mr. Dryden tboa|^ it no income as an actor lieing then too 
diminution of his £uiie to take the scanty to supply it with evai tfae 
same «:beny m'i;h Tie Tempest and necessaries of liie : aod with great 
the Tnci.^ «md Cressida of Shak- pleasantry be acquaints us, that 
^MCJire, Xcr do these altered plays, his mose and his spouse were 
as Mr. CiDber jasrly pleads, take equally prolific ; that the one was 
fiona the merit of those more sue- seldom mother of a child, bat in 
cessful |ueccs which were entirely the same year tfaeotber made him 
lusoun« A tailor that can make the tuherof aplay; aiKitfaattbey 
a new cvuit weU, is not sorely the had had a doaen of each sort be- 
worse workman because he can tween them, of both whicfa kiiida 
CEK<»ii4aoLione; acoolermaybe sooie died in their infoncy, aod 
alk>wed to l>e caeiul, though no near an equal number of cadi 
oae wUI ooQteni for his bciog fa* iseie a^he when he qmtiDd the 
Bon$ 5 INT is anr ^r-.a blsme^r^ tikeaoe. Xo iB t ?oder then, wben 
for d«r^ a UrtVe Cdxi. ibocgii ^ tl^ Mose is only ca«>d upon by 
ciar^?t <!k« sa x::uvii a> ariochcr. fomuTdniT, that she sbocld not al- 
Be^ssies. Mr. Cccier cvLoiidlj ce- wx>> re}3)toe in the 6nit of ber la- 
ciaiies«djewSsBseTsrbetcck::pon beer. Ta.sexnsse, we say, might 
kJB u^ :=ake some ocmui:: 7 .ly be p^eaied ^ Mr. Cdiber s hen 
«f j^:: Tii jL^tbcc £: for the suce, bci ve issst 
u m-js a>oc>e>c f r.< :c 5» v:.? ::-::i r^e o^csjjo, 
r j:z tc- wocjh.. .2S a CJod ^a2»- SKa :'cr 



L» ^cc Si cwr e-i^rl Tiniest? bet iz .jc-^ ^- 
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tV.t:> mitia i? WIS sicse wxtet-t necess.x of 
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thoughts, which gives -an almost 14. ilfyrf<//o. Pastoral loterlud^^ 

equal pleasure, and a purity ia his 8vo. IJlS, 

sentimeots and morals, the waat of 15. Hod ; or. The Couniry Wakt, 

which, in the above-named authors, F. 12mo« 2715. .* 

has so frequently and so justly been \Q. Venus and Adfms, Masque. 

censured. In a word, wo think (he Svo. l^]^. 

English stage as much obliged to 17. Nonjuror. C; Svo. 1718* 

Mr. Gibber, for a fund of rational 18. Ximena. T. 8vo. 17 19, 

entertainment, as to any dramatic I9. Refusal. C. Svo. 172U 

writer this nation has produced, 20. Ccesar in EgypL Tr. Svo. 

Shakspeare only excepted) aud 17 25. 

one unanswerable evidence has 21. Provok'd Husband/ Gom. 

been borne to the satisfaction the (Part by Sir John VanlMugfa.) 

public have received from his 8vo. 1728. 

plays, and such an one as no au- 22. Rival Queans, Comical 

thorbesideshiroself can boast, viz. Tragedy. 8vo. 17^9- 

that aitlK>ugh the number of his 23. Love in a Eiddlt. PastocaL 

dramatic pieces is very axtensiye, Svo. 17 '^9^ [Misprinted 1710.] 

a considerable part are now, and 24. Damon and Phillidau Baliail 

seem likely to continue, on the list Op. Svo. 1729. 

of acting and favourite plays. 25. Papal Tyranny in the Bdgm 

As a writer, exclusive of the of King John. T, Svo. 1745. 

stage, his two letters to Mr. Pope, . 26. Tfie Lady's Lecturt, Tfaeat. 

and his Apology for his own lAfe, Dial. 8^0. 1748. 

are too well known, and too justly His name is put to an opera, 

admired « to leave us any room to called, 

expatiate on their worth. His 27. Chuck. 1736. 

dramatic pieces are, Daniel Defoe ascribes to hint 

1 . Love's Last ShyJt. C. 4to. the anonymous tragedy, called, 
1696. 28. Cinna's Conspiracy. 4to. 

2. Woman's IFit.CsAto. 1697. 17*3. . * 

3. Xerxes. T. 4to. I699. We have also heard attriboted to 

4. King Bifihard the Third. T. Gibber^ 

. altered. 4to. 1700. 29. The Temple ofDulness. C. 

5. Love makes a Man. C. 4to. O. 4to. 1745; . 1 . . 
1701. And Oulton*s List names a piece, 

6. Skewou'dandShewmCdnot^ probably an abridgment of this 
C. 4to. 1703. last, called, 

7. Careless Hushand. C. 4to. 30. Capochio and Dorinna. M. 
1705. . E. 4to. N.D. 

8. Perolla and Izadora, Trag. Gibber, Susanna -Maria. 
4to. 1706, This lady, whose maiden name 

9. School Boy. Gom. 4to. 1707' was Arne, and whose merit as an 

10. Comical Lovers. G. 4to. actress was- well known, and long 
£1707.] established, was the daughter of 

11. Double Gallant. G. 4t9. an eminent upholsterer in Govent 
£1707.] Garden, and sister to that great 

12. Lady's last Slake. G. 4to. musical composer Dr. Thomas Au- 
£1708.] gustine Arne. Her first appear- 

13. Rival Fools. G. 4to. [1709 ] ance on the stage was us a singer } 
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in which fig^t the sweetness of her 
Toiceand the sfrength of her jodg- 
meot rendered her yeiy toon con* 
spicnous. In the year 1736» how- 
ever, she made her first attempt as 
a speaking performer, in the cha« 
lacter of Zan, in Mr. Hill's tra- 
gedy of that name, being its first 
repiesentation at Drary Lane; in 
which part she gave both surprise 
and del^bt to the audience, who 
were no less charmed with the 
beauties cxf her present perform- 
ance, than with the prokpect of 
fatare entertainment from so va- 
loable an acquisition to the st^e ; 
a prospect which was ever after 
perfi?ctly maintained, and a meri- 
dian lustre shone forth fully equal 
to what was promised fi'om the 
moniing dawn. And though it 
may not appear to have any im- 
mediate relation with oar present 
design, yec we caimot, with justice 
to her merits, dispense with the 
transmitting dovyn to posterity, by 
this opportunity, some slight idea 
of this capital ornament of our 
st2^e. Her person was perfectly 
elegant; for although she some- 
what declined bevond the bloom 
a£ youth, and even wanted that 
emtonpoint wbic!) sometimes is 
assistant in concealing- the impres- 
sion made by the hand of time, 
yet there uas so complete a sym- 
metry and proportion in the dif- 
ferent parts which constituted this 
lady^s tbrm, that it was impossible 
to view her figure and not think 
her young, or look in her fece and 
Hot consider her handsome. Her 
voice was beyond conceptfon 
plaintive and musical, yet far from 
deficient in powers for the expres- 
sion of resentment or disdain ; and 
so much equal command of fea- 
ture did she possess for the repre- 
sentation of pity or rage, of com- 
plagence oi disdain, that it would 



be difficult to say whether she af^ 
fected the hearts of an audience 
mott, when (laying the gentle, the 
deitcate Celia, or the haughty, the 
resenting Hennione; in the inno- 
cent love-sick JoJiet, or in the 
forsaken, the enraged Alicia. In a 
word, through every cast of trage- 
dy she was admiiaUe ; and, could 
we fioiget the excellence c^ a Prit- 
chatd, we should be apt to say, 
inimitable. She made some at- 
tempts in comedy. They were, 
however, in no degree equal to her 
excellenoe in the opposite walk -, 
and, indeed, after the mention we 
have just made of another lady, it 
will be sufficient to remind our 
reader, that one actor and one ac- 
tress, universally capilal, are as 
much as can be expected to be 
the produce of a single century. 
But to drop this digression. Mrs. 
Gibber was second wife to Mr. 
Theophilus Gibber, of whose life 
we shall immediately relate some 
of the circumstances. They were 
married in April 1734; and what 
were the consequences of their 
union are too well known to ren- 
der our entering into any particu- 
lars in relation to them* necessary. ' 
In the latter years of Mrs. Gib- 
ber's life she performed at Drury 
Lane Theatre j but being subject 
to a disorder which was unfortu- 
nately unknown to her physician, 
and consequently treated impro- 
perly, she was often, as Mr. Da- 
vies observes, prevented from giv- 
ing the public " that exquisite 
" pleasure which she was sure 
'* to impart whenever she acted. 
" Her health was so precarious, 
** and she was so subject to fre- 
'* quent relapses, that the news- 
" papers ranked her amongst the 
'^ dead near three months sooner 
'^ than her decease. About a 
'* mouth before her death, the 
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*' King commanded the comedy 
" of The Provoked Wife 5 she was 
" then indispibsed, but was sup- 
*' posed to be recovering somede- 
** gree of health 5 nothing could 
*' prevent her paying her duty to 
*' the King and Queen by playing 
*' the part of Lady Brute, a cha- 
" racter for which she had always 
*' discovered a- roost remarkable 
*^ fondness. The acting this part, 
"*' when her health was so infirm, 
'^ some people believed to be the 
" cause of her death 3 but the 
*' truth is^, she had been strongly 
" pressed to bathe in sea-\vater, to 
*^ which she had a most fixed 
" aversion: however, she complied 
" with the advice of a very emi- 
*' nent and skilful physician, and 
that compliance precipitated her 
death.. Her indisposition was 
supposed to be a bilious colic ; 
but on her body being opened, 
it proved that her disorder arose 
*' from stomach- worms/' 

She died the 30th of January 
17^9 and was buried in the cloy- 
«ters of Westminster Abbey. 

A gentleman, who was in com- 
pany- with Mr. Garrick when the 
news of her death was brought, 
heard him pronounce hereulogium 
in the following words : '* Then 
**' tragedy expjred with her 5 and 
** yet she was the greatest female 
*' plague belonging to my house. 
'' 1 could easily parry the artless 
" thrusts, and despise the coarse 
^' language, of some of my other 
*' heroines ) but whatever was 
" Gibber's object, a pew part or 
"a new dress, she was always 
*' sure to carry her point by the 
*' acuteness of her inirpctive, and 
"the steadiness of her i>erse- 
*' verance." 

Mrs. Gibber has a right to' a 
place in this work as a dramatic 
writer, having brought a very ele- 
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gant little piece on the stage, taken 
from the French, called 

The Oracle, Com. of one act, 
8V0. 1752. 

Gibber, Theophilus. Thii 
gentleman was son of* the cele- 
brated laureat, and husband to the 
lady mentioned in the preceding 
article. As if the very beginning 
of his life was intended as a presage 
of the confusion and perplexities^ 
which were to attend the progress 
of it, and of the dreadful catastro- 
phe which was to put the closing 
period to it^ he was born on tlie 
day of the violent and destructive 
storm, 26th of November 1703, 
whose fury ranged over the great- 
est part of Europe, but was parti- 
cularly fatal to this kingdom. In 
what decree of eldership he stood ' 
among the children of the laureate 
we know not ; but as it is apparent 
that Mrs. Gibber was very prolific, 
and as our hero did not come into 
the world till ten years after hfs 
father's marriage, it is probable he 
had many seniors. About the year 
1716 or 1717 he was sent to Win- 
chester school, v/here he received 
all the education he had to boast 
of, and very soon after his return 
from thence (as he performed in 
The Conscious Lovers in 1721) 
came on the stage. Inclination 
and genius probably induced him 
to make this profession his choice ; 
and the power his father possessed 
as one of the managers of the 
Theatre Royal, together with the 
estimation he stood in as an actor, 
enabled this his son to pursue 
it with considerable advantages, 
which do not always so favourably 
attend the first attempts of a young 
performer. In this profession, 
however, he quickly gave proofs of 
great merit, and soon attained a 
considerable share of the public fa- 
vour. His manner of acting was 
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in tbe some walk of characters perhaps might at first prerail on 

wbkb his father had with so much him to appear igoorant of what it 

aod so jast a reputation supported, was but too evident he could not 

]n hrs steps he trod, and though avoid koo^iog^ and afterwards 

sot with equal excelleocej yet urge him to steps, in the pursoancre 

with sufficient to set him on a rank of which, without his by any means 

with most c^ the rising generation avenging his wrongs, his fame, his 

€>i performers, both as to present peace of mind, his credit, and even 

ytfonh, and future prospect of im- his future fortunes, were all wreck - 

provement. ed at once. The real actuation 

The same natural imperfections, princi[>}ca of tlie human heart it is 

which were so long the bars to his impossible to dive into, and. tbe 

Cither's theatrical advancement, charitably- disposed mind will ev 



stood still more strongly in his, way. be inclinable to believe the best ; 

His person was far from pleasing, especially with regard to those wbo 

the features of his face were rather are no longer in a condition ta de- 

disgtisting. His voice had the same feud themselves. Let then his 

shrill treble, but without that mu- aslies rest iu peace ', and, avoiding 

sical harmony which Mr. CoUey any minute investigation of those 

Cibber was master of. Yet still an circumstances which cast a lower* 

apparent good understanding and ing cloud over his character while 

quickness of parts; a perfect know« living, proceed we to those feyir 

ledge of what he ought to repre-> particulars which immediately 

sent ', together with a vivacity in come within our notice as his his- 

his manner, and a kind of effron" toriographers. 
ierie, which was well adapted to Mr. Theophilus Cibber seenis 

the characters he was to repre- to have entered into the matrimo* 

sent; pretty amply counterbalanced nial state pretty early in life, 

those deficiencies. In a word, his His first wife was one Miss Jenny 

£rst setting out in life seemed to Johnson, who was a companioa 

promise the assurance of future and intimate of Miss Raftor*s 

happiness to him, both as to ease, (afterwards Mrs. Clive), ai^d in 

and even affluence of circum- her very earliest years had a strong 

stances, and with respect to fame inclination for the stage. This 

and reputation; had-not one foible lady, according to her husband's 

overclouded b is brightes t prospects^ ow u accoun t of her, seemed likeljr 

and at length led him into errors, to have made a very conspicooas 

the consequences of which it Mras figure in the theatre, had not 

almost impossible he should ever be death, in 1733, put a stop to her 

able to retrieve. This foible was career, in the very prime of life, 

no other than extravagance and She left behind her two daughters^ 

want of economy. A fondness Jane and Elizabeth. The first* 

for indulgences, which a moderate' mentioned of these ladies made 

income could not afford, probably two or three attempts on the stage j 

induced him to submit to obliga- but, though agreeable in her per- 

tions which it had the appearance son and elegant in her manner, 

of meanness to accept of; the yet,, from the want of sufficient 

consciousness of those obligations, spirit, and the defect of but an 

and the use he imagined, they indifferent voice, she naet ^ith UQ 

might be made of against him, e&traordinary success. 
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After the death of Mrs. Jane for some considerable sarns, and 
Cibber, Mr. Gibber paid his ad- ihrf.wn into the King's Bench pri*. 
dresses to Miss Susanna Maria son. By the means of benefit- 
Arne, whose amiable and virtuous plays, however, and other assist- 
disposition, he himself informs ances, he obtained his liberty; 
us, were the considerations that but as tbe affair relating to hit 
induced him to make her his wife, wife, who was now become an 
She was at that time remarkable actress of the first consequence, 
on the stage only for her musical and in the highest favour with the 
■^qualifications ; but soon after their town, had greatly prejudiced him, 
ijaarriage made her first attempt as not only in the opinion of the 
an actress, her success in which we public, but even by standing as a 
have taken notice of under the bar to his theatrical engagements ; 
last article. Mr. Gibber's pecil- and, as his natural passion for dis- 
niary indiscretions, however, not sipation could not be kept within 
permitting him to restrain his ex- bounds, these difficulties repeated- 
peoses within tbe limits of his own ly occurred to him, and he was 
and his wife's salaries and bene- frequently excluded entirely from 
fits, though their amount was very any theatre, for a whole season 
considerable, he took a journey to together. In these distresses he 
France for some short time, in the was evjer ready to head any thea- 
year 1738; on- his. return from trical mutiny that might put it in 
which he appears first to have taken his power to form a separate corn- 
notice of too close an intimacy , pany, which he more than once 
between his wife and a certain attempted to fix at the theatre in 
young gentleman of fortune, with the Hayniarket, but in vain 3 the 
whom he had united himself ap- legislative power, urged to exer- 
parebtly by all the closest ties of tion by the interest! of the esta- 
frtendship. How far he was or blished and patent theatres, con- 
was not guiky of the meanness stantly putting a stop to his pro- 
charged on him of being accessary ceedings after a few nights' per- 
to their correspondence, is a point formance. In one continual series 
we shall not here enter into the dis- of distress, extravagance, and per- 
cussion of. A suit was commenced plexity of this kind, did he con- 
for criminal conversation, he lay- tinue till the winter of 1758^ 
ing his damages at 5000/. ; the ver- when he was engaged by Mr. 
diet on which, of only ten pounds Sheridan, to go over to Dublin, to 
damages, too plainly evinces the assist him in making a stand against 
sense of the administrators of jus- the new theatre, just then opened 
tice in the case, to need any far- in t)pposition to him, in Grow 
ther comment. Street. On this expedition Mr. 

After this event, Mr. Gibber's Cibber embarked at Parkgate (to- 
creditors, who were numerous, gether with Mr. Maddox, the ce- 
and had perhaps been somewhat lebrated wire-dancer, who had also 
appeased from the prospect of the been engaged as an auxiliary to 
pecnniaiy advantages that might the same theatre), on board the 
accrue to tl^eir debtor in conse- Dublin Trader, some time in the 
quence of the trial, became more month of October; but the high 
impatient than ever 3 and not long winds, which are frequent at that 
after, Mr. Gibber was arrested time- of the year in St. (reorge's 
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leifln Bc l, and wbicfa are lalal to 
many vctteis in the p w i i ge froai 
tbi» kiogdom to lieland, proved 
porticnlarij so to this. The vead 
vat driven to the cooit of Soot- 
land, where it wai catt away, evety 
•Old in It (and the passengers were 
extfemely ntuneroos) penshii^ in 
the wares, and the ship itself to 
emireij lost, that scaroelj any 
vestiges of it lemained to indicate 
wbeT« it had been wrecked, ex- 
oeptiog a box oontainii^ books 
and papers* which wete known to 
be Mr. Gibber's, and which were 
cast up on the western coast of 
Scotland.— [So said Mr. Baker; 
bot this was a mistake; for we 
have since found, th^ in this ship, 
in which Tbeopb. CiUjer, Maddoa, 
and others perished, Mr. andMrs. 
Jefferson, Mr. Arthor and ftanlj, 
Mrs. Chaaaben, and some others 
were passeiigeri, and, bf leaping 
into a small boat# were saved.] 

Thos fell the widl-known Mr. 
Tl»e<^>hilus Gbber, whose life was 
be,^o, pnrstied, and ended in a 
storm. Possessed of talents that 
oai^X^t hare made him happf , and 
€)aajities that might have rendered 
him beloved, jet, through a too 
insatiable thi rst for pleasoie, and a 
wantof coosi<ler3tion in the means 
of parsning it, his life was one 
soece of misevj, and his character 
made the mark of oeosore and 
contempt. Now, however, let his 
viitnes, which were not a few,, 
remain on record 5 and, for his 
indiscreljons. 

Let dicm be buried with htm ia the 
But not icmr^mberM ia his epitaph. 

As a vvTiter, he has not rendered 

himself vf;ry ccmspicuoos, excepting 

m some appeals to the public on 

peculiar ctrcamstances of his own 

'distress<«d life. He was mdeed 
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cooocfned in^ and has put his 
mme to, jim Ai€ammi 9fike Lioa 
•f the Foeig mfOmt Briuim amd 
Irtlaad, m five vtdomes, ]3aio. 
Bot in this wtxk his own peculiar 
share was very inconsiderable, 
Mr. Shieis and many other bands 
having been coocemed with him 
in it. In the dratnatic wsgr be 
prodnced the following pieces : 

1. Htmy ikt Sixths iioak Shak- 
spare. 8vo. N. D. [1723.] . 2d 
edit. 1734. 
'2. TkeUmer. C. 8va 1730. 

3. PaikmmdP^y. B.O. Svo. 
1730. 

4. The Htrlofs Pfgress^ or. 
The Sidoii9 al tram. P. 4to. 
1733. 

5. Borneo mmi JuBei. T. 8ro. 
N. D. [1748.] 

6. Tkejfmetiaa. F. Sfo. 17^7. 
To him also we find ascribed, 

7. Daw^om ami Daphme. Fast. 
1733. N.P. 

8. The Mock (^fiur. F. 1733. 
K. P. 

Clahct, Micbasl, 3f . I>. 
Tbb gentleman was the son c^ 
a military man, of an andenl and 
o(X3e powerful £vnily in the coanty 
of Clare. He appears to have been 
bom at the btter end of the seven- 
teenth, or beginning of the e^b- 
teenth oentory ; and, in the eighth 
year of his age was settled at one 
c^ the best colleges in Paris, where 
he continued until the time that 
the late Duke of Ormond fied firocn 
Eo^and, and went to St, Ger- 
mains. On that occasion he, wriih 
two of his companioos, stoke oat 
of the college to see a person who 
had render^ himadf so o^ebraied 
in £orope; which having aooocn- 
piished, he was, either from fear 
or shaine, deterred from returning 
to his preceptor. He accordingly 
resolved to go to Ins native coon** 
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try, for which purpose he took a obtained the degree of doctor, at - 
place in the boat for Harfleur, in Rbeims. At what time he re- 
Normandy ', and soon after ar- turned to Ireland is unknown, but 
riving at Havre de Grace ob-^ he was there in 17^7* when he 
tained a passage to Dublin, Un- was deprived of his sight by an . 
knowing who his relations were^ accidental cold. This rendering 
or at what place they resided, *but him incapable of his profession, he 
remembering to 'have heard that amused himself witli writing his 
be sprung from a family on the comedy called The Sharper, vihich 
borders of the county of Clare, h© was acted five times in Smock 
determined to go into that part of Alley, 'and obtained him the no* 
the kingdom. Accordingly he set tice of Dean Swift, 
out, and made his w&y through - From this period, his life seems 
Kilkenny, where he met with a to have been passed with all the 
geiitleman who took compassion inconveniences that result from, 
on hi^ helpless ^tate, and, in re* confined circumstances, and an 
quital of some services formerly inability to procure the means of 
doae by his fatlier, supported him subsistence by a profession. He, 
and placed him in a free-school however, obtained, from the late 
belonging to that town* Here he King,, a pension of forty pounds a 
continued three years, when the year during his life; and, in the 
misfortunes of his benefactor de- year 1746, procured a sum of 
privedbim of the assistance he had money by performing the part of 
derived from that quarter. About Tiresias the blind prophet, in CEldi^ 
this time an accident brought him pus, for his own benefit, at Drury 
to the knowledge of his relations^ .Lane. He afterwards Y^as settled 
by whom he, was sent to Trinity at Kilkenny, at the Latin jBchool 
College, Dublin, and becape a there. He is the author of a Latin 
papilof Dr. James King. , * poem, called Templuifi Veneris 'y 

He remained at the university sive, Amoruvi RhapsodiiB ^ and of 
near four years y at the end of three dramatic pieces, whose titles 
which tinie, finding no prpspect of are, 

advancement, and being young 1. Tamar, Prince of Nulla. T. 
and sanguine, he determined to about 1739. N. P< 
leave Ireland once more for France. 2. Hermon, Prince of ChorcBou 
He accordingly went a passenger T. 8vo. 1/46. 
on board a ship bound for Rocliplle,^ 3. ThM Sharper. C. 8vo. . 1750. 
"and set sail on the 25th of July CLAKKE,GrEORGESoMBRS,B.D. 
3 724. In three days time the Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. . 
vessel gained sight .of L* Isle Dieu, This name is prefixed tq 
on the coast of Britany; but on CEdipus King of Thebes* T. 8vo. 
the fourth 9 storm 'arose, which 1790. 

drove it to the coast of Spain, Clarke, Stephen i a coal- 
where it was stranded on the shore, merchant, we believe, and author 
at about a mile's distance from the of, 

town of St. Sebastian, in Biscay. . 1. The Poison Tree. Dr. 8vo. 
From this place he obtained a pas- 1 8O9. 

sage to Rochelle, and from thence 2. The Torrid Zone. Dr. Svq. 
to Bourdeaux, where he proposed I8O9. 

to study physic. He afterwards CLEtAtip^ John. This gentle- 
yoL. I. K 
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man was a son of the Colonel 
Cleland, who was so close an in- 
timate with, and so zealous an ad- 
vocate for, Mr. Pope. In the early 
part of his life this his son was in 
the service of the East India Com- 
pany $ and, about the year 1 7^6, 
was ^t their settlement at Bombay. 
He quitted this situation rather 
precipitately, aixi spent some years 
in different parts of Europe. He 
seems to have imbibed no small 
share of the vices of the East, if 
we may form a judgment of him 
from his novel, entitled. The 
Memoirs of a Woman of Pleasute, 
a book of the most pernicious ten*' 
dency, and justly censured by 
every one who has the least regard 
to virtue or dedency. His Memoirs 
of t, Coxcomb have also much li- 
centiousness, but at the same time 
great merit. In the dramatic way 
he published three pieces, none 
of which have made an appearance 
«n the stage, viz. 

1. Titus Vespasian. T. 8vo. 
1755. 

2. The Ladies' Suhscription, Dr. 
^Performance. 8vo. 1755. 

'3. Toml'o^Chiqtd. Dram. £nt« 
in three acts. 8vo. 1758. 

He died Jan. 23, 17S9, agedB2. 

Clerks, William. , Of thrs 
author no particulars are known ; 
except that he wrote, and acted,- 
With about twenty other gentle- 
men of quality, at Edinburgh, at 
Christmas ld62-3, one piece, 
entitled 

Marcianoi or, The Discovery, 
T. C. 4to. 166JJ. 

Clive, Catharine. This 
lady> whose name as a dramatifc 
writer we are obliged to mention 
here, is however much better 
known for her unequalled merit 
Ma comedian; fn which light, 
while any thejvtrical records are 
jpemaining, her tnemory must ever 



be held in Use highest e^imation. 
She Was the daughter of Mr. Wil- 
liam Raftor, a gentleman who was 
a native of the city of Kilkenny in 
Ireland^ and bred to the law ; but 
being strongly attached to the in- 
terests of the unfortunate King 
James 11. when that monarch was 
in Ireland, he entered into his ser- 
vice 5 on which account a consi- 
derable paternal estate in the coun- 
ty of Kilkenny, which he would 
otherwise have inherited, became 
forfeit to the crown. After the 
decisive battle of the iBoyne, how- 
ever, he still followed his «iast»r*s 
fortunes; and through that interest 
and his own merit, obtained a 
captarn*8 commission in the service 
of Louis XrV. But afterwards, 
procuring a pardon from the Eng- 
lish court, he came to this metropo- 
lis, where he married the daughter 
of an eminent citizen^ x>n Fish 
Street Hill; by whom he had se- 
veral children, and, smefng the 
rest, the, subject of our present 
niiemoir. 

Miss Raftor was bom in l/ll, 
and showed a very eariy inclina- 
tion and genius for the stage. Her 
natural turn of humour, and her 
pleasing manner of singing «ongs 
of spirit, induced some friends to 
recommend her to Mr. Colley Cib* 
ber, then one of the managers df 
Drury Lane Theatre, wbo imme^ 
diately engaged her at a small sa^- 
laty. Her first appe&rance was in 
boy's clothes, in the character of a 
page, in the tragedy of Miikri-' 
tiates, King bfPontus, in which she 
was introduced only to sing a'SOttg. 
Yet even in this she met with greatt 
applause. This was m 1728, at 
which time she was but seventeeli 
years of age ; and in the tefy sanie 
season We find that the audiencb 
paid so great attention to her m^t 
in the part t)f Phillida^ in Cfbbcfr's 
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hfwe in a Riddle, wbicJi party pre- 
judice had determined to condemn, 
right or wrong, on account of the 
author, as to suffer their riotous 
clamours to subside whenever she 
was on the stage ; a compliment 
which they even denied to the 
blood royal itself, on the ensuing 
night. In T/S 1 , however, slie had 
. an opportuuity afforded her, which 
she did not permit to pass unem- 
ployed, of breaking forth on the 
public in a full bla^e of comic 
brightness. .This was m the part 
of Nell, in The Devil to Pay 5 or, 
Tke fVives Meiamorphosed; a bal- 
lad farce, written by Cofrey, in 
whicli she threw out a full exer- 
tion of those comic powers, from 
vrhich every frequenter of the 
theatre afterwards received such 
infinite delight. Her merit in 
this character occasioned her salary 
to be doubled, and not only esta- 
blished her own reputation with 
tiie audience^ but fixed the piece 
itself on the constant list of acting 
farces; an honour which perhaps 
it would never have arrived ^t, 
had she not been in it. ' in the 
year 1732^ dae was married to G. 
Clive, Esq. brother of the late 
Mr. Baron Clive. They did not, 
iwwerer, cohabit long together j 
yet, notwithstanding the tempta- 
tions to which a theatre is some- 
times apt to expose young per^fons 
of the female sex, and the too 
great readiisess of the public ta 
give way to lankind suppositions 
in rqgard to them, calumny itself 
has iiever deemed to aim the slight- 
est arrow at her fame. 

To expatiate on her merit ps an 
actress woxild far exceed our li- 
mits, and be wholly unnecessary. 
After continuing the delight of tl>e 
town jtiore than forty years, she 
withdrew from the public service 
>A^il 24> 1769, at a time when 



her abilities for the stage ware 
unimpaired. Her neighbour, Mr. 
Walpole, wrote an epilogue, which 
she spoke on her last appearance. 
She retired to Strawberry Hill, 
near Twickenham ; where she 
continued to enjoy health, ease, 
good- humour, and independence, 
till' her death ; which happened 
on the 6th' of December 1785. 

As an author, we presume, she 
cever aimed at immortahty; yet 
she, at different benefits of iier 
own, introduced -five several petite 
pieces on the stage, neither of 
which was totally devoid of merit. 
Their titles are as follow : 

1. The Rehearsal; or, Bdysin 
Petticoats, C. 8vo. 1753. 

2. Every Woman 'in her Hu' 
mouT, 1760. N. P. 

3. Sketch of a Fine Lady*s i2c- 
turn from a Rout, 17Q3. N. P. 

4. The Faithful Irishwoman, F. 
jy65. N.P. 

5. Island of Slaves. 1 761. N.P. 
Only the first of these, however, 
has yel appeared in pri&t ; and as 
to the last, it is no more than an 
aloBOst literal translation of Ma- 
rivaux's Iskdes Esclaves.eKecuted, 
as she herself confesses, by a gen- 
tleman at her request. 

Cosa, James. This respectable 
dramatist was born in 1X56, and, 
in 1771, elected into the Secre- 
tary's Office, in the East India 
House; in which he h^s continued 
ever since, and now holds the 
high situation of Assistant Secre- 
tary to that Hon. Company. Dec. 
28, l-SOO, Mr. Cobb married a 
Miss Stanfeil, of Fratfon, in 
Hampshire ; and his friends re- 
cognise in him the man of wit 
and the genileman, distinguished 
by a liberal mind and open hi?art. 
A variety of performances, on de- 
sultory subjects, chiefly s.^rrical 
and exhibited in periodical p^t<* 
K2 ^ 
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cations, early marked bis taleots^ 
and introduced him to the ac- 
quaintance and esteem of wsnj 
literary characters. In the dra- 
matic way, his first efibrt was an 
<xxasional prologue, spoken by 
Bliss Pope, for her benefit, at the 
Theatre Royal, Dmry Lane, 1773, 
and sent anonymously to her: 
when this prologoe was submitted, 
among . many others, to Mr. Gar- 
rick, it received his entire appro- 
bation ; and so highly did he think 
of it, that he suggested some sli^t 
alterations, which were adopted 
by the author. Of the pieces more 



COD 

17. Tie Cherokee. CO. 179^ 
K. P. 

18. Shepherdess rf Cheafaide^ 
M. F. [Songy only.] 8vo. 1/9^ 

19. Hawutk Droog. C O. 8vo. 
IbOO. 

20. Paul amd Firptda. M. r>. 
1600. N. P. 

2\.AigomdL CO. 1802. N.F. 

22. A House io be Sold, Mob. 
Piece. 8vo. 1802. 

23. The fFife of Two Hmsbamds. 
M. D. 8to. 1803. 

24. Suddeu Arrivals. C IBO9. 
N. P. 

CocKBUKv» Cathbkiks. See 



immediately dramatic, produced by Ts ottbs . 



Mr. Cobb, the following is, we 
believe, an accurate list : 

1. The Contrart j or. The Fe^ 
male Captain, F. I779. N. P. 

2. JVedding Night. M.F. 1780. 
N. P. 

3. Who d have thought It? F. 
1781. N. P. 

4. Keusiugtou Gardens. Interl. 
1781. N. P. 

5. The Humourist. F. 1785. 
N.P. 



Cookings, Gbosgb, bad in 
early life a small place under Go- 
rernment, at Boston, in America. 
In the latter part oi hb life be 
was in England ; and, on the re- 
signation of Mr. Shipley, obtained 
the place of register of the Society 
of Arts, Manuiactures, and Com- 
meire^ in the Adelj^i, which he 
hdd for thirty years, and died the 
6th of February 1802. He was 
author of a poem entitled TkeAme^ 



6. Hurhf Burly. P^t. (assisted ricau JFar^ and at one time remd 



bjr T.King). 17S5. N.P. 

7. Strangers at Home. C O. 
8to. 1786. 

8. English Readings. C P. Sro. 

1787. 

9. The First Floor. F. 8vo. 

1787. 

10. Love im the East. C O. 
8vo. 178S. 



Biiltoo, &c by way of a lectore, 
to his friends. Beside the above- 
mentioned poem, be wrote seTeral 
ether wretched performances ; and, 
among the rest, one play called 

The Conquest 0/ Canada^ or. 
The Siege of Quebec. AnHismriQal 
Tragedy. 8vo. 1/66. 

CODRINGTON, RoBBRT, A.!M. 



11. Doctor and Apothecary. F. This writer was descended from 



8to. 1788. 

12. Haunted Tower. CO. 1789. 

13. Poor Old Drury ! Prelude. 
1791. N.P. 

14. Siege of Belgrade. C O. 
[Songs only.] 8vo. 1791. 

15. The Algerine Slaves. Mus. 
Ent. 1792. "N. P. 

16. Pirates. C. O* [Songs only.] 
Syo. 1792. 



an ancient and estimable ikauty in 
Gloucestershire, in which county 
he was bom in the year, 16OI, and 
at seventeen years of age, viz. on 
July 29, 1619, he was Reeled 
demy of Ms^daien CoU^e, Ox- 
ford ; being then of some months 
standing in that hcnse. Here be 
took the d^rees in arts, that of 
master being completed in 1626. 
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He afterwards went abroad on his 
travels; on his return from which, 
being- possessed of an independent 
fortune, he lived for several years 
in Norfolk, and there remained. 
At length, however, he went to 
London, where he settled for the 
rest of his life ; which was put a 
period to, in the general great ca- 
lamity of the plague in that city, 
in 1665. He was a rank parlia- 
mentarian, as appears in the life 
of the Earl of Essex which he has 
written. He was a voluminous 
writer, but seems principally to 
have employed himself in compile- 
ment and translation y among the 
latter of which he has left a trans- 
lation of one Latin play, written 
by G. Ruggle, of Clare Hall, 
Cambridge, entitled 

Ignoramus. C. 4to. I662. 
. Coffey, Charles. This au- 
thor was a native of Ireland. He 
had no very great share of original 
genius 3 his turn was humour 5 and, 
having met with some success in 
altering and patching up an old 
farce of Jevon's, called The Devil 
of a Wycy be pursued the same kind 
of plan with some other dramatic 
pieces, but with little success, 
most of them having been very 
justly condemned. The number 
and names of them ipay, however, 
be seen in the following list : 

1. Southwark Fair} or. The 
Sheep-shearing. O. 8vo. 1729. 

2. The Beggar's Wedding. B. O. 
8vo. 1729. 

3. Phoehe 5 or. The Beggar. O. 
8vo. 1729. 

, 4. The Female Parson j or. The 
Beau in the Suds. O. 8vo. 1730. 

5. The Devil to pay $ or. The 
Wives Metamorphosed, O. 8vo. 
1731. 

6. A Wife and no Wife. F. 
870. 1732. 



7. The Boarding-^ School', or. The 
Sham Captain. O. Svo. 1733. 

8. The Merry Cobler; or. The 
Second Part of The Devil to pay, 
F. O. 8vo. 1735. 

Q. The Devil upon two Sticks ; 
or. The Counti-y Beau. B. F. Svo. 
1745. 

Mr. Coffey was ' in his person 
considerably deformed j yet no 
man was more ready to admit of, 
and even join in, any raillery on 
himself: one remarkable instance 
of which was, his performing the 
character of ^sop for his own be- 
nefit in Dublin. He died on the 
13th of May 1745, and was bu- 
ried in the parish of St. Clement 
Danes. 

CoKAiv, Sir A6tox. This 
gentleman lived in the reign of 
Qharles I. He was son to Thomas 
Cokain,Esq.and was born, accord- 
ing to his own account f Poems, \o\,u 
p. 184, edit. 1669), at Elvaston, 
in Derbyshire ; it is certain, how- 
ever, that the register of his bap- 
tism is dated Dec. 20, 16O8, at 
Ashbonrne, in the Peak of Derby- 
shire, where his father (who was 
then only twenty y«ars of ag^) 
had a fine seat, and where some 
of his predecessors had resided 
ever since the reign of !E^ward I. 
His family has b^n said to have 
been still more ancient, tracing 
back their origin as far as William 
the Conqueror, to whom Ihey 
were allied j but this Was a fabu- 
lous tale of Sir Aston*s own ma- 
nufacture. Our author had a libe- 
ral education, having been sent to 
both the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, at the latter of which 
he was a fellow-commoner of Tri- 
nity College. From the univer- 
sities he for a time was entered ia 
the inns of court, where he seems 
to have continued more for fa* 
k3 
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8bk)ii*s salce than from any other 
motive In 1(>32 he set out on 
a topr of £urope, and travelled 
through France, Italy, Germany, 
&.C. Hte, however, there ap- 
pears an essential difference in the 
biographers of his life; Gibber, in 
h\s Lives ffthe Poets, vol. ii. p.'2l(>, 
positively deciarinj^, that he went 
abroad with Sir Kenelra Digby, 
and was absent for the space of 
twelve years ; and Langbaine and 
all the other writers making him 
complete his tour in as many 
pionths. Besides which, Coxeter, 
in I. is MS. notes, has bestowed oh 
him as a travelling tuior one Dr. 
Bobert Creichton. The latter ac- 
count, however, appears most pro- 
bable. During the civil wars be 
sufFeied greatly for his religion, 
vhich was that of the church of 
Bome, and for his attachment to 
the Kiog*s cau«e, urtder whom he 
claimed the titte of a baronet 5 
yet, as there was no record or 
proper enrolment of a patent to 
that efFcct, he was not universally 
allowed the title. He was strongly 
addicted to books and the study of 
poetry, in which he indulged him- 
self in a retired life, restdtng 
mostly at a lordship belongin<^ tt> 
him, called Pooley, in the parish 
of Polesworth, in Warwickshire. 
He died at Derby upon the break- 
k)g of the great frost in Februar}' 
J 684, in the 78th year of his age, 
and was privately buried jn the 
.chancel of Polesworth church. 

Sir Aston is universally acknow- 
Jedged to have been a great lover 
of the polite arts, and by some is 
^ateerned a considerable poet. In 
his private transactions he was 
greatly deficient in point of eco- 
nomy ; by which means, together 
with his losses during the civil 
wars, ha was obliged to dispose of 
all his patrimony during his life- 
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time 5 the lordship of Ashbomtxe 
being sold to Sir William Boothby, 
Baronet 5 and that of Pooley above 
mentioned, which had belonged 
to the family ever sinrc Richard 
II. 's time, he parted with to one 
Humphrey Jennings, Esq. with 
the res»ervatiou of an annuity for 
his own life. 

The dramatic pieces he has left 
behind him are as follow : 

1. Ohthiate Lady, Com. 4to. 
1657 ; l2nto'. idSS. 

2. Trappolin supposed a Prince. 
T. C. 12mo. 1656. 

a. ^ Masque at BrttUe t>n 

Tti^l/th'Night,l63g. limo.lGSS. 

. '4. Ovid's Tragedy. . Qvo. l6dgi 

These wer6 att pubfished, with 
his Poems, In 2 vols, small 8vo. 
1669, which sell at a high price 
when they are to be met with, 
Piiillips atid Winstapley hare omit- 
ted the third and fourth of these iii 
their nccotlnt of his writings, and 
attributed to him two anonymous 
pieces, which are certainfynone of 
his, entitled,' 

Tkersites. Interlude, And 

T^ranTrical Government. 
Coxeter, in his MS. notes, says, 
that he was nephew to Philip, the 
first EarJ of Chesterfield, to wbortt 
and his Conhtess be has dedicated 
his Masque fchr Twelftk- Night, 
which wa« performed at their 
country-seat, two of thfe sons 
acting in it. 

CoLEiin>GB, S.T. This author 
is a native of Bristol, and was i 
member of Jesns Ccfltege, Cam- 
bridge. Jie published at Bristol, 
m early life, a volume of Poems, 
which was afterwards enlargfed and 
republished in London, and ex- 
perienced a Mattering refception: 
the poems exhibit, indeed, strong 
marks of gemuis, tiovelty of con- 
ception, strength of figure, anl! 
sublimity of sentiment, In17d^> 
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he printed some political pam- 
phlets^ and) io 1 79^» issued a weekly 
publication, of considerable merit, 
csUed The Hickman, whit^, how- 
ever, died at ten v^&eks old. Mr. 
Coleridge claims a place in this 
work on account of the following 
pieces .: 

i. The Fall of Robespierre. H.D. 
Svo. 1794. 

2. Piccolomini. 

3. The Death of Wtdlenstein. 
Dramas. Svo. 1800. 

Cqx«lstTj John. This gentle- 
man, who is master of an aca- 
demy at Evesham, in Worcester-i 
shire, is t^ author of the &Uow- 
ing aacrad dramas : 

1. Ehud: 

% Naboth. 

3. Esther. 

PubUshed in a vohime> with a se- 
ries of £^egies> 12mo. I8O6. 

CoLLiEA, Sir Gbohgb. This 
gentleman was an officer of rank 
ia the navy. He was appointed a 
post^capitain 12th Ju}y 1762, and 
^eatly distinguished himseflf du- 
ring the American war. He was 
the author of one dramatic piece 
catled 

SelimA and Jzor. Peri. Tale. 
8vo. 1784. 

Cou.zxGwooD> Pa. was au- 
thor of, 

1. The Agreeable Separation. 
Com. Ent. i2mo. N..D. 

2. The Dead aUve again. T.C. 
Farce. l2mo. N. D. 

Both printed at Berwick $ of which 
Xxymi their^ author was, probably, 
an inhabitant. 

C0X.L8, J. H. a provincial ac- 
tor, who wrote, 

1. Theodore. Op. Svo. N.D. 

2. The Wurld as ii Goes. F. 

S.TheLoualSalta^an. F. 179^. 
N.P. 

4. Tfie Honest Soldier. C. Svo. 
1805. 



CoLMAK, George, was the son 
of Francis Colman, Esq. His Ma- 
jesty's i-esident at the court of the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany at Flo- 
rence, by a sister of the Coun- 
tess of Bath. He was born at 
Florence about 1733, and had the 
honour of havmg King George 
the Second for his godfather. He 
received his education at West- 
minster School, where he very 
early showed his poetical talents* 
The first performance by him was 
a copy of' verses addressed to his 
cousin Lord Pulteney, written in 
the year 1747, while he was at 
Westminster, and since printed in 
The St. James's Magazine, si work 
published byhisunfortunatefriend, 
Robert Lloyd. At school he had 
for his companions Mr. Lloyd, Mr. 
Churchill, Bonnel Thornton, and 
some others, who afterwards dis« 
tjnguisbed themselves in the lite* 
rary world. From Westminster 
School he removed to Oxford, and 
became a student of Christchurch. 
It was there, at a very early age, 
that he engaged with his friend 
Bonnel Thornton, in publishing 
The Connoisseur, a periodical pa- 
per which appeared once a week, 
and was continued from Jan. 31, 
1754, to Sept. 30, 1756. When 
the age of the writers of this en- 
tertaining paper is considered, the 
wit and humour, the spirit, the 
good sense and shrewd observations 
on life and manners, with which it 
abounds, will excite some degree 
of wonder ; bat will, at the same 
time, evidently point out the ex- 
traordinary talents which were af* 
ter wards to be more fully displayed 
in The Jealous Wife and The Clan^ 
destine Marriage, . ■ 

The recommendation of iiia 
friends^ or his choice, but probably 
the former, induced him to fix upon 
the law for hts .profession j and \m 

Jt4 
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iccordiDcly entered of Lio- lotred, as tfaejr did, tbis admirable 
coin's Inn, and in doe sesson called piece with the greatest eagerness 
to the bar. He attended there a and perseverance, 
▼err short time; tboogb, if OUT re* The mention of Tkt JtaJUms 
coUectioo does not mislead ns, ho Wift in Chorchill's Rfudad oc- 
was seen often enoogh in thecoorts casioned Mr.CoSman to expeneoce 
to (fferent the supposition of his some of the maierolence ^irbidi 
lAiandonin^ the protession meiely that and other of Mr. CburcfaOrs 
foe want of eocoiiragement. It is satires gave btnh to. Many rode 
reasonable, however, to suppose, and illiberal attacks issued fircai the 
that be felt more pieasore in at- press against all the diffident cxMn« 
tending to the Muse than to briefs batants; andmoch good writing and 
and reports ; and h will iheiefore moch wit and hnmoorwere thrown 
excite no wonder, that he took away in this vesj acrimonious and 
the earliest oppMtnnity of relin- disgraoetfiil lontiui e i^y. 
qoishin^ pnrsoits not congenial to In Jnlj 1/64 Lord Bath died} 
his taste. Apoilo and Littleton, and on that ercnt Mr. CoJinan 
sajs Wycherir, seldom meet in foond himsdf in drcnmstaiices 
the same brain. fiillj sufficient to enable htm to 

On the 18th of March 1/58, he ioSiow thebent of his genins. The 
took the degree of master of arts first pobficatioo which be pro* 
at Ovtbrd; and in the jear 176O duccd, after this period, was, m 
bis first diamatkr piece, Poify H»- translation in blanJL Terse o£ tbe 
meya»mhy was acted at Dmij comedies of Terencse, 4tOL 1765 1 
Lauie, with great success. For se- and whoever would widi to aoe 
reral jears before, the comic Muse tbe spirit of an ancient baid trans- 
seemed to have relinqnished the finsed into tbe pngKA lai^oage, 
stage. Xocoicedjhad been pro- sonst look fiir it in Mr. Cofaiian*& 
doced at either theatre since the version. 

jearl 751, when Moore's Gi/£to Tbe s ncce as or of Lord Bads, 
was with difficohy peifm me d nice General Pbltenej, died in 1767» 
nights. At kt^th, in the begin- and Mr. Caiman agam feond bim* 
sing of the jear 1761, three dif- sdf remembered in Ids wi]I» fay m 
lerent authors were candidates for second annnitj, which confimied 
pablic lavoar in the same walk, tbe independencj of his fisrtnoe. 
almost at the same time; viz. Mr. He seems, however, to bare fieit 
Morphr. who exhibited The /fay no charms in an idle life ; as;, ia 
i9 Keip Hi-n ; Mr. :M3cklin, The 176J,. be united with Messxs. Har- 
iljrried LU-Ttixe ; and Mr. Col- ris, Ratherfixd, and Fow^^ in 
waaB,T%e Je*:f 13 tn/e. The for- the pnrrhiWr of Goffcnt Garden 
mef and the btter of these were Theatre, and took open . I* ii» t ylf 
mo^t soccesstiil, 3nd the latter in a the laborious offifse of acting ma* 
fCTTcu hi:^rher decree. Indeed » when nager. The di tf e i euc cs which arose 
tbe e:&cd'ent pertbrmasces of from this associatioci are stffl in tbe 
Mesi^rs. G'jrrick, Yates, O'Br^n, memories of nun j of oar readers^ 
£.'3^. Palmer, Mood]f, with Mrs. and tbe causes of tbem prihj|f% toa 
Prirchard, Mrs. Cllve, and ^liss ridiculoos to be recocded. It uaaj, 
Fri:cbard, are recoHected. it would bowerer, in genen2» be ofaserfed. 
haopc sbcvn a remarkable want of tl^t the appeals to tbe pnbfic, do- 
taste in the lovn i*ot to hate fial- xiBg this co nt m f c uy^ da great 
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dit to the talents, if not the tem- 
pers, 9f each party. 

After continuing manager of Co- 
ire.nt Garden Theatre seven years, 
Mr. Col man sol4 his share and in- 
terest therein to Mr. James Leake, 
one of his then partners ; and, in 
1 m, purchased of Mr. Foote the 
Littltt Theatre in the Haymarket. 
The estimation in which the en- 
tertainments exhibited under his 
direction were held by the public, 
the reputation which the theatre 
acquired, and the continual con- 
course of the polite world during 
the height of summer, sufficiently 
spoke the praises of Mr. Colman*s 
management. Indeed, it has been 
long admitted, that no person, 
since the death of Mr. Garrick, 
was so able to superintend the en- 
tertainments of the stage as the 
subject of this account. 

To sagacity in discovering the 
talents of his performers, he joined 
the ini:linat)on and ability to dis- 
play them- with every advantage. 
To hivax Mr. Henderson, Miss Far- 
ren, Mrs. Bannister, Miss George, 
Mrsl Wells, and, in some measure, 
Mr. Edwin (whose coniiic powers 
bad been buried a whole season 
under Mr. Foote*s management), 
besides some others, owed their 
introduction to a London audi- 
ence. 

About the year 1785 Mr.Colman 
gave the public a new translation 
of, and commentary on, Horace's 
Art of Poetry 5 in which he pro- 
duced a new system to explain this 
very difficult poem. In opposition 
to Dr. Hurd, .he supposed, ** that 
" one of the sons of Piso, un- 
*' doubtedly the elder, had either 
*' written or rpeditated a poetical 
** work, roost probably a tragedy^ 
*' and that he had, with the know- 
** ledge of the family, communi- 
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*' cated his piece or intention to 
" Horace. But Horace either dis- 
" approving of the work, or doubt- 
" ing of the poetical faculties of 
'^ the elder Piso, or both, wished 
*' to dissuade him from all thought 
" of publication. With this view 
" he formed the design of writing 
*' this epistle ; addressing it, with a 
*' courtliness and delicacy perfectly 
'' agreeable to his acknowledged 
" character, indifferently to the 
* " whole family, the father and his 
''two sons, Epistola ad Pisones 
" de Arte Poetical This hypo- 
thesis is supported with much learn* 
ing, ingenuity, and modesty 5 and, 
if not fully established, is at least 
as well entitled to applause as that 
adopted by the Bishop of Wor- 
cester. 

On the publication of the Ho- 
race, the Bishop said to Dr. Dou- 
glas, '« Give my compliments to 
'' Colman, and thank him for the 
*' handsome manner in which he 
*' has treated me 5 and tell him, 
'' that / think he is right:* 

Mr. Colman paid his court al- 
most solely to the comic Muse 5 by 
whose inspiration he produced the 
following dramas, viz. 

i. Polly Honeycomb, Dram. 
Nov. 8vo. 1760. 

2. The Jealous Jpye. C 8vo. 
1761. 

3. The Musical Lady. F. 8vo* 
1762. 

4. Philaster^ T. altered. 8ro. 
1763. 

5. The Deuce is in him, F. Svo. 
1763. 

6. The Clandestine Marriage. 
C. 8vo. 1766. 

7. The English Merchant. C. 
8vo. 1767. 

8. The Merchant, C. Printed 
in Thornton's translation of Plau- 
tus. 8vo,l767. 
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9. Kmg Lemr. T. altered. 8vo. 35. Ut Fktura Poem. M. £. 

1768. B\o, irS9. 

lOi The Orfmian n Town, C. X^^^ dramas hare considerable 

Svo. I77OL merit. In his peiite pieces the 

11. Mmm emd Wife. C. Sro. plou are simple, and 00 great 
1770^ matter of iDcideBt is iBtrodnoed into 

12. The Fartrmt, Burl. 8«o. tbem; jet the joootaxn strong cba* 
I77O- racter, and are aimed at the ridi-> 

IS. Tke Fairy Prhue. M. 8vo. cnling of iashionable and prevail* 

^Jfl. log lollies, which ooght to be made 

14. Comm, ' M* altefad. Sro. esacruiial poinu of coosideratioa id 

1772. e\'er> productioa of the sock. His 

13w AtkUles ta PeUiaMis. O. more regular come^e s hare the 

9to. 1774. same merit with the others as to 

i6l The JIqm of jhrstaffi . C. theprescTTatiooofcharacter,wdiicb 

^ 1774. reflect hoooor 00 the author. Be* 

17. Mpkmwe'y or, Tke &Je»i tidies hb dramatic works^ and those 

SisMB. C akand. 8ro. I770u we hare aliea^ mentioBod* he 

lawTVSjplwB; at^MdrngimSfm. was the aotbor of a pfe£Ke to 

G. F. Sro. 1776. the last e^tioa cf BeauinoDt and 

19. (kxasimml Frehde. 8vol Fletcher. a duac f Uti oa prefixed to 

1776L Ma«inger. a Kries ot papers ia 

- SOL Aw Ermms. O. F. 8ro. Tke Sil James's Cknmicle nader 

17761 the title of TV Gaw, and BUD J 

31. TV yjfcaai'ifc Bmier, C. other tu^ve pieces. 

1777. N. P. At the dose of the theatrical 

. 23. iW^« Opu ahered finom aeasoo of 17S5, Bfr. CdlmaB was 

G«7« Stow 1777- seucd at Sfargate with the paiqr ; 

33. TktSieep Smmimg . IXP. and at the be^BBiBg of the Kasoa 
low 1777. " of IJTSg he first showed snapteiBS 

34. Tke Femsie Ckea^tr. C. of d e sMigetB ent of tesmiad, which, 
irrSw K. P. iMSCKtcg gfsdmllf, kit hkn ia 

Bmimm^ T. aiiend. 3vo. a stale of idiimriBi Ob this oe- 

OBioQ the caadodng liaes of las 

7W5^-«£k. C ir7S. X.P. tnead ChorchfU's Lpisiie J» H^ 

27. Tie :^^«ralrf JJ^ixiemmKe^ g-irti w:ll cimnilj intnode thean 

C»> 1779^ N. P. aehes OQ onr readei^s anestOQB : 

3Sk T^ Jlfss^^er im Dijtrrsr. „ -._ ^- , _^^ *h^:^ „.-^fi«« 

_^ _ - _7^ ** ^ur? ^ s X cai^e v^iCa xej^^ osei 

AtL 8n)^ ITSOl irecsr, ' 
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w-For qualmca most dear, plung'd from said, to qualify him for tlie bar. 
-.A ^^^^^^]^^^* ^, ^ ^.^ But if so, he early in life resign^ 
^ hoo^s n^^^^^^^^ '"^ • ^^^^ ^°^ Littleton in favour of the 
" Are men indeed such things ? And are Effuses. The Consciousness of li- 
the best terary talents^ and an easy access 
'* More subject to this eviJ than the rest, to the public through the medium 
** To d^'iv^l^out whole years of idiot of ^js father*s theatre, naturally 

"Andsil^emonumentsoflivingdeath? directed his attention to the dra- 

'« 0,gallinscircumstancetohumanpride! °^ 5 a^d his parent seemed to 

"Abasing thought! but not to be deny U foster his genfus j as he, in the 

** With curious art the biain, too finely prologue to the first play of his 

«( wrought, .... .J K *^°"'S' announced him as " a cliip 

^"^thouglJt '^^^" - of the old block,;; When his 

<f Constant attention wears the active ^tlxer Was seized with tliat ma* 

mind, lady which rendered him inca- 

•* Blots oiit her pow'rs, and leaves a pable of superintending the thea- 

blank hchind." tre, Mr. Colman evinced a most 

In this sad state he was com- commendable filial affection, by 

mitted tp the care of a person at the great attention that he paid to 

faddington ; and the management him and to the interests of his 

of the theatre was intrusted to his theatre. On the death of his fa-, 

ion, with an allowance of 600/, a ther. His Majesty was pleased to 

yeah transfer the palent to him; and 

Mr. Colman died at Padding- he has dischai^ed the duties of 

ton, on the 14th of August 1794, manager with zeal and alacrity to- 

at the ^ge of 62. A few hours be- wards the public, and liberalit)r 

fore his death he was seized with towards authorr* and actors. I^ 

violent spasms ; and these were private life Mr. Colman is social, 

succeeded by a melancholy stupor, convivial, and intelligent 5 and in 

in which he drew his last breath, the playful contentions of wit and 

Colman, George, Junioh (for humour, and particularly that 
so this gentleman has continued to agreeable coruscation called re- 
style himself, though his father has partee, he may perhaps be equal<« 
been dead seventeen years), is the led, but, we think, has rarely been 
«on of the subject of our foregoing excelletl. 

article. With the precise time of * In his heroic pieces, we observe 

hisbirth we are unacquainted; but a poetical vigour, a form of lan- 

we suppose it to have been about guage, and a cast of sentiment^ 

the year 1767. He received his that forci^ remind us of the 

early education at Mr. Fountain's very best m our ancient dramatic 

iacademy in Marybone, at that time writers. 

in high estimation. He was next Four of bis farces,, namely, those 

kent to Westminster School, and numbered 15, 19, 20, and 22, in 

afterwards entered at Christchurch the following list, were introduced 

Cdlege, Oxford; but, for what to the public under the assumed 

feason we know not, he finished name of Arthur Griffinhoof, of 

his education at King's College, Turnbam Green j which is well 

Old Aberdeen; whence he return- known to have been used by Mr. 

ed to London, and was entered of Colman zsanom de guerre, through 

the Temple; with the design^ it is the apprehension that disrepute as 
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a farce^writer might bare been compare Mr. Colroan wiib any one 

prejudicial to him as the author of than with the late Mr.Garrick. His 

sAy kind of regular drama. The compositioai in this way arc rery 

annexed is a list of bis dramatic abundant^ and excellent in their 

productions : k i nd . 

I, Two io One. Mus. C. [Songs Concanen, Matthew. This 
only printed.] 8vo. 1/84. gentleman was a native of Ireland, 

3. Turfi and no Turk. Mus. C. and descended from a good fa- 

(^Songs only printed.] 8to. 1785. raily in that kingdom. He hnd a 

3. Inkle and Yarico. Op. 8vo. liberal education bestowed on him 
K. D. [1787.] by his parents, and was bretl to 

4. IVays and Means. C. 8vo. the law. His wit and literary abi- 
. J789. lities recommended him to the fa- 

5. Poor Old Hay market. Prel. vour of his Grace the Duke of 
8vo. 1792. Newcastle 5 through whose interest 

6. Mountaineers. P. 8vo. 1795. he obtained the post of attorney- 

7. New Hay at th^ Old Market, general of the island of Jamaica^ 
Oc. Dr. 8vo. 1795. (Now called which office he filled with the ut- 
Sylvester DaggerwoodJ most integrity and honour, and to 

9. Iron Chest. P. 8vo. I796. the perfect satisfaction of the in- 
/ 9. Blue Beard. M. E. 8vo. 1 798. habitants, for near seventeen years ; 

10. Feudal Times. D. 8vo. 1799. when having acquired an ample 

I I . Poor Gentleman. C. 8vo. fortune, he was desirous of pass- 
1803. ing the close of his life in his 

)2. John Bull. C. 8vo. N.D. native country; vdth which in- 

[1805.] tention he quitte|d Jamaica and 

13. irho wants a Guinea ? C. came to London, proposing to spend 
$vo. 1805. some little time there before he 

14. IVe Fly by Night. F. Svo. went to settle entirely in Ireland. 
]806. But the diflference of climate be- 

15. The Battle oj' Hexham. M.D. tween that metropolis and the 
8vo. 1 SOS. place he had so long been accos- 

I^. Surrender of Calais. Play, tomed to, had such an effect on 

1791 ; Svo. 1808. his constitution, that he fell into a 

ly. Heir at Law. C. Svo. 1808. galloping consutnption, of which 

18. Blue Devils, F. Svo. 1808. he died on "the 22d of January 

19. RevieuK M. F. Svo. 1808. 1749, a few weeks after his ar- 

20. Gay Deceivers. F. Svo. rival in London. 

1S08. The world is obliged to him 

21. The Africans. P. 8vo. 1803. for several original poems, which, 

22. Love laughs at JLocksmitlis. though small, have considerable 
F, Svo. 1 808. merit j and for one play entitled 

23. Xy.Z. Farce. 1810. N.P. Wexford IVeUs. C. 8vo. 172I. 
In the spring of the year 1797. He was also concerned with Mr. 

Mr. Colmaii published My Night- Roome and another gentleman in 

gown and Slippers, a thin quarto altering Richard Brome*s Jovial 

(since printed in small octavo). Crew into a ballad opera, in which 

consisting of some amusing poeti- shape it is now occasionally per- 

cal trifles. In prologue and epi^ formed. As to his prose writings, 

logue writing, we cannot better they are mostly political^ or criti- 
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cal 5 in the latter of which having family, which fixed his resiclenct 

pretty severely attacked •Mr. Pope there. However, though he sjuf- 

and Dean Swift, the former,. whose fered this son to receive his first 

disposiiion was on no occasion tincture of letters in the great 

of the most forgiving nature, has school at Kilkenny, and afterwards 

handled him very severely in The to complete his classical learning 

Dunciad. under the direction of Dr. Ashe, in 

CoNGREVE, William. This the university of Dublin, yet be- 

genrleman was descended from the ing desirous that his studies should 

ancient family of the Congreves, be directed to profit as well as 

of Congreve in Staffordshire 3 his in)provement, he sent him over to 

father being second son to Richard England soon after the Revolution, 

.Congreve, of that place. Some and placed him as a student in the 

authors, and in particular Sir James Temple. The dry, plodding study 

Ware, contend for his having Jjeen of the law, however, was by no 

bom in Ireland; but Jacob, who means suitable to the sprightly 

was particularly acquainted with volatile genius of Mr. Congreve ; 

him, and who in his preface ac- and therefore, though he did not 

knowledges his obligations, to Mr. want for approbation in those stu- 

Congreve for his communication dies to which his genius led him, y^ 

of what related to himself, has he did not even attempt to mak^ 

absolutely contradicted that report, any proficiency in a service which 

The matter, however, is now put he was probably conscious he 

•out of dispute by the register of should make no figure in. Excel- 

the college of Dublin (where he lence and perfection were what, it 

was educated), in which the fol- is apparent, he laid it down as his 

lowing entry is found:" 1685, die principle, from the very first, to 

*' quinto Aprilis hora die pomerid. make it his aim to acquire j for, in 

** Gulielmus Congreve pension." the very earliest emanation of his 

'^ filius Guli. Congreve generosi de genius, and a very early one indeed 

" Youghalia annos natus sexdecira it was, viz. his novel called Incogs 

" natas Barrtsagramin Com Ebor* nita, or. Love and Duty reconciled, 

" acen educ Kilkennia sat ferula written when he was not above 17 

*' doct Hinton." Tutor St. George years of age, he had not only eii- 

Ashe. — The place called Bardsa, deavoured at, but indeed succeed - 

not far froiii Leeds in Yorkshire, ed in, the presenting to the world 

was part of the estate of Sir John not a mere novel according to taste 

Lewis, his great-uncle by his mo- and fashion then prevailing, but 

ther*s si<!e. It is certain, however, a piece which should point out, 

that he went over to Ireland when and be in itself a model of, what 

very young; for his father being, novels ought to be. And though 

only a younger brother, and pro- this cannot itself ^ be called with 

vided for in the army by a com- propriety a dramatic work, yet he 

mission on the Irish establishment, has so strictly adhered to dramatic 

was compelled to undertake a rules in the composition of it, that 

journey thither in consequence of his arriving at so great a degree of 

his command; which he after- perfection in the regular drama, 

wards parted with to accept of in so short a time afterwards, is 

the management of a considerable hardly to be wondered at. Hi» 

estate belonging to the Burlington first play was The Old Bachelor ; 
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of which he says^ in his defence 
against Collier, it " was written, 
" as sefveral know, some y^ars be- 
*' fore it was acted. When I wrote 
*' it, I had little thoughts of the 
*' stnge ; but did it, to anajise my- 
*' self in a slow recovery from a 
*' fit of sickness. Afterwards, 
*' through my indiscretion, it was 
"seen, and in some little time 
*' more itwasacted j^and I, through 
f the remainder of my indiscre- 
" tioii, suffered myself to be drawn 
" hi, to the prosecution of a difti- 
" cult and thankless study, and to 
*' be involved in a perpetual war 
'^ with knaves and fools.'* There 
seems (as Dr. Johnson says) to be 
a strange affectation in authors of 
.appearing to have done every thing 
by chance. The Old Bachelor was 
written for amusement, in the 
languor of convalescence. Yet it 
is apparently composed with great 
elaborateness of dialogue, and in- 
cessant ambition of wit. The age 
of the writer considered, it is in- 
deed a very wonderful* perform- 
ance. Dryden said, that he ne- 
ver had seen such a first play 3 and 
that great poet having, in con- 
junction with Mr. Southern and 
Arthur Maynwaring, Esq. given 
it a slight revisal, the manager of 
Drury Lane^ theatre brought it on 
the stage in 1693, where it met 
with such universal approbation, 
that Mr. Congreve, though he was 
but nineteen years of age at the 
time of his writing it, became 
now considered as a prop to the 
declining stage, and a rising genius 
in dramatic poetry. The next year 
he produced The Doulle Dealer, 
which, but for what reason we 
know not, did not meet with 
• so much success as the former. 
The merit of his first play, how- 
ever, had obtained him the favour 
and patronage of Lord • Halifax^ 



and some peculiar marks of dis- 
tinction from Queen Mary 5 on 
whose death, which happened in 
the closer of this year, he wrote a 
pastoraj of but little merit. In 
l6g5y when Betterton opened the 
new house in Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
Mr. Congreve, joining with him, 
gave him his comedy of Love fw 
Love, with which the company 
began their campaign, and which 
met with such success, that they 
immediately offered the author a 
share in the profits of the house, 
on condition of his furnishing 
them with one play yearly. This 
offer he accepted j but whether 
through indolence, or that coixect- 
ness which he looked on as neces- 
sary to his works, his Mourning 
Bride did not coqoe out till I697, 
nor his Way of the IVorld till two 
years after that. The indifferent 
success this last-mentioned plaj* 
though an exceedingly good one, 
met with fronj the public,completed 
that disgust to the theatre, which a 
long contest with Jeremy Collier, 
who had attacked the immoralities 
of the English stage, and more es- 
pecially some of his pieces, ha4 
begun, and he determined never 
more to write for the stage- Thk 
resolution (says Mr. Baker) he 
punctually kept; and Mr. Dennis's 
observation on that point was, 
** that , Mr. Congreve quiMed the 
" stage early, and that Comedy 
" left it with him." Yet, though 
he added little more to his dramatic 
writings, he did not lay down the 
pen enlfirely ; but occasionally 
wrote many little pieces both in 
prose and verse, all of which stand 
on the records of English litera- 
ture. • ' 

It is very possible, however, that 
he might not so soon have given 
way to this disgust, had noi the 
easiness of his circumstances ren«^ 
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dcred any subservience to the opi- 
nions and caprice of the town ab-* 
solutely unnecessary to him : ' for 
bis abilities having very early in 
liie introduced him to the acquaint- 
ance of the Earl of Halifax^ who 
was then the M^cenas of the age, 
that noblenian, desirous of raising 
so promising a genius above the 
necessity of too ha»ty productions, 
tuade bias oneof thecomtnissioners 
for licensing hackneys-coaches. He 
fioon ailer be^o-wed on kirn a place 
in the Pipe Office, and not kmg 
after t^at gave him a post in the 
customs worth six hundred pounds 
per annutn. 

On tlie 14th of November 1714, 
he was appointed oomitiissioner of 
wiiie-licensesj. and on the l/th of 
December, in the same year, was 
nominated secretary of Jamaica; 
so that, with all together, his in*- 
come towards the lattjer part of 
his li^ was upwards of twelve 
hundred pounds a year. Thus ex- 
alted above dependence, it is no 
womfer he would not longer ren- 
^r himself subject to the capri- 
cious censures Of impotent critics. 
And had his poetical father, Mr. 
Dryden, ever been raised to the 
same circumstances, it is probable 
that his y/// for Love woi5ld not 
now have been esteemed the best 
of his dramatic pieces. 

But to retn rn to Congreve. The 
greater part of the last twenty 
years of bis life was spent in ense 
and retirement ; and he either did 
not, or atfectcd not to give himself 
any trouble about reputation : yet 
some part of that conduct miglit 
proceed from a. degree of pride. 
T. Gibber, in his Lives of the 
Poets, vol. iv. p. 93, relates an 
pnecdbte of him, which we can- 
not properly omit here : *' When 
''the celebrated Voltaire (says he) 

wasin-fingland, be -waited npon 
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** Congreve, and passed hisft sotne 
^' compliments as to die repnta* 
^* tioQ and merit of his works. 
<< Congreve thanked him; but tt 
'< tlie same time told that inge* 
'' nious foreigner, he Sd not choose 
'^ to be considered as an author, but 
" only as a private gentleman, and in 
'^ that Hght expected to be vitiied. 
** Voltaire answered, that if he had 
" nfiver been any thing' but apri^ 
*' vote gentleman, in aliprotabiUfj 
'*she had neifer been troubled unlh 
'* that visit. And obsei ves, in ins 
*' own account of the transaction, 
*' tiiat 'he was not a little disgasted 
" with so unseasonable a piece cf 
" vanity." 

Towards the' close of his life be 
was much afflicted with the gout, 
and with blindness; when, making 
a tour to Bath for the benefit of the 
waters, he was unfortunately over- 
turned in his chariot, by which h 
4s supposed he got some inward 
bruise, as he ever after complained 
of a pain In his side, and, on his 
return to London, continued gra- 
dually declining in his health, till 
the 19th of January 1 729, When 
he died, aged 57, at his house in 
Surrey Street, in the Strand ; and 
on the 26th fallowing was buried 
in Westminster Abbey, the pall 
being supported by persons of the 
first distinction. 

His dramatic pieces arc seven in 
number, and their titles as follow: 

1.- Old Bachelor. C. 4to. 1693. 

2. Double Dealer. C. 4to. 1 694. 

3. Lnve for Love. C. 4to. 1695. 

4. Mourning Bride. T. 4to. 1697. 

5. fFay of the fVorld. C 4to. 
1700. 

6. Judgment of Paris. Masque. 
4to. 1701- 

7. Scmele. O. 4to. 1707. 
Of his genius as a dramatist. 

Dr. Johnson speaks thus : " Con- 
•'*.gfeve has merit of the bighest 
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"kincT; lie is an original writer, men t for Higbam Ferrers. Hew^ 
*' who borrowed neither the mo- chosen member of the House of 
.«' dels of his plot, nor the manner CooHnons in both kingdoms, ia 
, ** of his dialogue. Of his plays several parliaments. In 1/41, he 
" I cannot speak distinctly ^ for was a captain-lieutenant in the 
♦'since I inspected them many guards, with the rank of lieu tenant- 
*« years have passed} but what colonel. In 1746, he was aid-de- 
** remains upon my memory is, camp to the Duke of Cumberland. 
*' that his characters are com- In December 174?, he married 
*' monly fictitious and artificial, the Countess of Aylesbury, widow 
•' with very little of nature, and of the late Ix)rd Aylesbury, and 
" not much of life. He formed «ister to the present Duke of Ar- 
" a peculiar idea of comic excel- gyle. In ^749* ^^ was appointed 
'« lence, which he supposed to colonel of the 48ih foot ; in 
f* consist iti 'gay remarks and I7^1» made colonel of the 13th 
*' unexpected answers ; but that regiment>9f dragoons, and resigned 
** which he endeavoured, he sel- the 48th j and m 17^9, colonel of 
*' dovti failed of performing. His the first regiment of dragoons. In 
'' scenes exhibit not much of hu- 17^^» lie was made a major- 
s'* mour,* imagery, or passion : his general; in 1759, a lieuteoant- 
** personages are a kind of intelr general ; and May 25, 1772, was 
*' iectual gladiators j every sen- advanced to the rank of generaK 
*' tence is to ward or strike 5 the He served with reputation in 
*' contest of smartness is never several military capacities, and 
** intermitted; his wit is a me- commanded the British forces in 
•** teor playing to apd fro with al- Germany under Prince Ftederic of 
" terriate coruscations. His co- Brunswick, during the absence of 
" medies have therefore, in some the Marquis of.Granby, 17^1 j 
*' degree, the operation of trage- in which his acknowledged skill 
" dies ; they surprise rather than and bravery were the subjects of 
" divert, and raise admiration general encomium. His civil ap- 
** oftener tlian merriment. But pointments have been, one of the 
*^ they are the works of a mind grooms of the bedchamber to the 
** replete with images, and ijuick late King, and to the present umil 
" in combination.'* April 1764; when he was re- 

CoNOLLY, Mr. This gentle- moved, both from his regiment 

man was of the kingdom of Ire- and the bedchamber, for having 

land, and a student in the Temple, voted against the then ministers. 

.He wrote one unsuccessful play. In 17^5 he was made Secretary of 

entitled State for the northern department. 

The Connoisseur. C. 8vb. 1736. A little time after the appoiut- 

Coxeter in his note's calls him ment of Lord TownsEend Lord- 

Connol; but on what authority lieutenant of Ireland, 17^7, he 

we know not. succeeded his Liordship as Heute- 

CoNWAY, Right Hon. Hbney nant-general of the ordnance, and 
Sbymour, uncle to the Marquis of resigned his post as Secretary of 
Hertford, was -born in 1720. In State, in January 176s. In Fe- 
1741, he was elected a member bruary of the same year, he was 
of the Irish parliament, for the appointed colonel of the fourth re- 
county of Antrim; and in. the giment of dragoons. In 1 772, he 
same year to the British parlia- was made governor of Jersey, upoa 
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the death of the late Lord Albe- 
marle. In October 1774, he was 
appointed colonel of the royal re- 
giment of horse-guards, which had 
been commanded by the late Mar- 
qais of Graiiby 5 and in 1782, he 
was appofnted commander in chief 
of the forces. At the time of his 
death, occasioned by the cramp in 
his stomach, July 9, 1795, he ^as 
the oldest general officer in the 
army, and premier field-marshal of 
Great Britain. His right to a place 
in, this work arises from his having- 
l)een the author of 

False Appearances. Com. 8vo. 

1789. 
Cooke, John. Of this author 

no farther account is extant, than 

that he wrote in King James I.'s 

time, and obliged the world with 

one play entitled 

Greenes Tu Quoque, C. 4to. 

1599. 

He was also author of fifty epi- 
grams, entered in the book of 
the Stationers* Company, 22 May 
1004. 

Cooks, A. M. £. By the last 
three letter^ (intended for Adam 
Moses Emanuel) this unhappy lu- 
natic used to distinguish himself. 
His real name was Thomas, and 
he was born in Northumberland, 
received a liberal education there, 
and from thence was sent to 
Queen's College, Oxford. In dUe 
time he entered into orders, re- 
turned to his native county, and 
was soon after presented to a good 
living. A turn for mysteries led 
him' to a perusal of our mystic 
writers, and he caught the same 
enthusiastic flame which warmed 
them. A recluse and sedentary 
life greatly cherished his notions ; 
and it was not long before he was 
looked on by all the country as a 
second Jacob Behmen. He had 
tome notions peculiar to himself* 

"• VOL. I. 



He maintained in his sermons, atad 
in his private conversation, that 
the Jewish ceremonies were not- 
abrogated by the Christian dispen- 
sation. In- particular, he insisted 
on the necessity of circumcision^ 
and supported his doctrine by his 
own practice. Such novel no- 
tions, and such extravagant beha- 
viour, in a protestant clergyman, 
soon reached the ears of the Bi- 
shop of the diocese 3 and in con- 
sequence thereof he was deprived, 
and his living given to another. 
Our Jewish Christian then cam& 
to London, and commenced au-' 
thor; but his unintelligible jargonl 
not selling, he was reduced to great' 
distress.^ In this dilemma he knew 
not what to do"; but at last put in 
practice another odd notion, that 
the goods of fortune ought to be 
shared in common by all God's 
creatures. 

Among variotis expedients for 
satisfying his hunger formed upon 
this plan, one was to resort to some * 
well-frequented cofFee-hojuse, and, 
placing himself at a table, to ap- 
propriate to his own use the first 
buttered muffin and pot of coffee- 
that was brought to it. This he 
would often be permitted to do- 
without any interruption from the 
gentlemen that sat near him, some. 
of whom were diverted, and som©^ 
astonished, to see a clergyman fa- 
miliarly regale himself with a break- 
fast that was not provided for him. 
As soon as it was finished, how- 
ever, he would rise from the table, 
say a short grace, and very uncon- 
cernedly make towards the door $ 
and, when questioned by the mas- 
ter of the coffee-house about the 
impropriety of using that which^ 
he did not order, and the injustice 
of not paying for it when he had 
done, he would prove by mode 
and figure, that the good things o? 
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this world ought to be in common, is said to have been occasioned bf 
l*he bucks and bloods enjoyed his copyingOrigen too closely. The 
the joke, and a ring was usually time when it happened is uncer* 
formed for the two disputants, the tain. He published two pieces, 
parson and the coffee- man ; but which no one except a lunatic 
the latter being unable to invali- could have written. Thej are en- 
date the testimonies brought out titled, 

of the Talmud and many learned ]. The King cannot err. Com. 
writings, which were quoted in 12mo. N. D. [1762.] 
Hebrew^ Greek, and Latin, the 2. The Hermit converted} or, 
ifbrmer always came off victorious. The Maid of Bath married, Svo. 

Another practice by which this N. D. [1771.] 
gentleman signalized himself was Mr. Cooke is said to have been 
street-preaching; and having some better versed in the art of collect- 
time before let his beard grow, he ing money by subscription than 
was generally known by the name any of his contemporaries. Me 
of The Bearded Priest, In this always procured the earliest Intel* 
extravagant manner he went on ligence of a young nobleman re- 
fer some time, till some clergy- turned from his travels, an hetr 
men made interest for him to be lately come ofage, or a rich Creole 
sent to Bedlam, where he was con- newly landed. On the receipt of 
fined for about two or three years, such information, he conducted 
As soon as he was released, he his attack as follows : 
took a resolution of going to Scot- He £rst waited on my Lord, Sir 
land, and actually travelled over John, or the Esquire, and solicited 
that country on foot with not a. and received the single subscrip- 
single farthing in his pocket; sub- tion of perhaps a guinea. Soon 
fiisting, as himself informs us in after, he paid a second visit to the 
one of his pamphlets, by the con- same person, pretending to have 
tributions of the well-disposed, been but recently informed of his 
From thence he went to Ireland, uncommon genius and his zeal to 
and travelled over a great part of promote the interests of learning, 
that kingdom ; and, on his arrival and therefore entreated the faonour 
at Dublin in 17 60, was entertain- of dedicating his work to him, 
ed by some gentlemen in Trinity which was to be done at the ex- 
College, who, compassionating the pense of five guineas more. Hav- 
tnelahcholy case of a clergyman ing obtained this permission, and 
in distress, gave him his board the cash, his dernier resort was to 
and lodging gratis. After he had call on his patron a third time, re- 
' stayed in Ireland a few months, presenting the necessity of j>refix- 
' and published some very original ing a copper- plate with his arms 
()ieces, which no one could under- to the intended dedication : for this 
stand but himself, he returned to piece of service his usual tax was 
England, visited Oxford, and then .ten additional guineas. By such 
came again to London. He after- contrivances he was known to have 
wards proposed to go to America picked up no inconsiderable sums; 
as 6oon as his finances would en- especially as he practised the same 
able him ; but this voyage, we stratagem on many people, with- 
beUpve, be never made* His death out the least design of inscribing 
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a work to' any of thero, or even 
publishing the piece advertised in 
his proposals. 

Cooke, Eowabd. . Of this gen- 
tleman Langbaine, &c, make no 
further mention than that he wrote 
iu King Charles II. 's time, and 
was author of one dramatic piece, 
viz. 

Iy>ves TriumfJi, T. 4to. 1678. 
Coxeter, in his MS. takes notice 
of a translation of Le Grand's Di- 
vine Epicurus, or The Empire of 
Pleasure over the Virtues,, by one 
Edward Cooke 3 from the date of 
which, being published in 1676, 
it is probably the work of this au- 
thor. 

Cooke, Thomas. This gen- 
tleman was born at Braintree in 
Essex, in or about the year 1702, 
and educated at Felsted school in 
the same county. He was early 
thrown upon the world, and be- 
came an author almost as soon as 
he was of age. In 17 26 he gave 
the world an edition of the works 
of the famous Andrew Marvel, 
prefixed to which is a life of the 
.author. This work he dedicated 
to the Earl of Pembfoke, who, 
being much delighted with the 
learning and abilities of so young 
. a writer, became a very warm pa- 
tron to him, and even wrote seve- 
ral of the notes to hid translation 
of Hesiod, which he publislied in 
1728. Besides these, Mr. Cooke 
has obliged the public with a trans- 
lation of Cicero de Naiura Deorum, 
and of the comedies of Terence, 
and prepared.an edition and trans- 
lation of Plautus, the Amphy- 
trion only of which he published. 
His reputation and merit, there- 
fore, as a classical writer are ap- 
parently great; which is more than 
we can venture to say of him 
as a dramatic author : yet as he 
launched into that path^ we can- 
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not refuse his pieces a place here^ 
though they met with no success 
at the time tliey appeared. Their 
titles are as follow : 

1. Albion. M. 8vo. 1724. 

2. The Battle of the Poets. F. 
8vo. 1731. 

3. The Triumphs of Love and 
Honour. P, 8vo. J 73 1. 

4. The Eunuch, F. 8vo. [1737.] 

5. The Mournful Nuptials. T. 
8vo. 173Q, Afterwards altered, 
and called, 

6. Lave the Cause and Cure of 
Grief T. 8vo. 1744.^ 

7 ' Amphytrion. Translated from 
Plautus. l2mo.l746; 12mo.l754. 

8. GermanicuS. T. still in MS. 
He also translated Terence; in 

3 vols. 1734; 2 vols. 1748. 

He was likewise concerned with 
Mr. Mottiey in writing, 

9. .Penelope, Dram. Op. 8vo« 
1728. 

of which s,ee more particularly in 
its proper place, in the other part 
of this work. He died the 29th 
of December 1756, at Lambeth, 
where he had long resided. 

CooKB, William. This gen- 
tleman, who is still livings i& de- 
scended from an ancient and' re- 
spectable family, who resided in 
the city and county of Chester for 
many generations. He was born, 
however, at Cork, in Ireland, and 
was first educated in a grammar- 
school in that city, and afterwards 
under a private tutor. He was 
intended to follow the business of 
his maternal grandfather, a manu- 
facturer and exporter of woollen 
yarns 5 but before he had reached 
the age of nineteen, he married a 
lady of considerable foitune, on 
which he might have lived in easQ 
and affluence ; but entering too 
much into the expensive pleasures 
of life, and being concerned in a 
business which hedi^not und^r^ 
X.2 ^- 
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«:« worid ought • ---"' ^i' "^^^ "^ '"'^f'fS 

The buck- ' A-^ng the female geniuies of tbi« 

the joke ■ 'li< 'V^t'ngdooi.wecantraceiiotbingfur- 

' formed • >-' ^^■'3' '*"^ ^''^° '''^^ '''" *"^ '''* widow 

parson '^ ''•llv'' ^^ °^ ""^ ^"^^ '^''^P*''' *" auctVcMieer ; 

the ig y^- ''*■ V^T^'iii that ihe was the editor of a work, 

date /•'■',."''"* -O^ifl "» '=»'1"1 '^^ jWhw'j Lihrary, and 

of t r''-'.,>''^^i'Oen^*"" author of two plays, entitled, 

■V(T- ^v 'VJ>',w^ infle- '■ ■'*«"'' ^'^""'J- C 8vo. 1735. 

, fj - ■ ^ ^^hlifc. 2. 7yifJVoi/eman.C.l736.N.P. 

^ rt of his CoBBV, John. All that is re- 

ly, it was corded of this gentleman is, that 
pose, at helivcdiuKingCharlesII.'Breign, 
eland, he and sent forth inio the world a 
1 entered dramatic piece, which is entirely s 
^ e Middle compilement, orrather plagiarism, 

*^^'»» " "" from other authors. The title of 

*^^ ^e was called to the it is, 

*^' 77bcj'earl?70, and went The Generooi Enmies. C. 4to. 
^r'^^e circnit for about two 1672. 

'** ''"but haviog,-5ome timebe- Cobet, Johk. This gen tle- 

X^^Xat period, married a sister man lias been, by some of the 

f^je iate Major Galway (who writers, confounded with the laat- 

JJ^conirnanderofTritchinopoly), mentioned one i but is indeed 

«n<d havi'^S ^ fatnily by this lady, quite another person, having flon- 

j^e thought it too hazardous to de- rished in Queen Anne's and King 

_^nd entirely on the elow prepress George I.'s reigns. He was de- 

^i^the bar, and tli ere fort employed scended from an ancient fetnily ia 

jjjg leisure hours in the pursuits Cornwall, but was himself bom at 

t><^ political literature. With this BarnsiapIe,inDevonshire. Hewas 

view he attached himsdf to the intended for the study of the law, 

j^ockingham party, end wrote and lo that purpose was erUered 

" *«ianypamphJetsinsupportofcheir of New Inn; but having a tbea- 

j^rinci^es and measures, during irical turn, and preferring the 

4l,e American war. The chief of oratory of the stage to that of the 

^is other works are, Eiements of bar, he did not long continut 

^ramatvc CrUtcUm ; The Art of there before he turned player, 

_^«iiwi^ i« ionrfoB, apoem; Me- which profession he followed for 

^nc'^?J"'''^''P'-and Freeman, Esg.; twenty years, to. the time of his 

V* ^^'J ^'^^^of Parliamentary death, wbicbhappenedaboutl721. 

jleformatwn ; Conversation, a di- Yet it is probable he might have 

^^cticpoem} j^emoir«o/CAar/rx made a more conspicuous figur* . 

j^o^Ui-,1- and Memmrs of Samuel in the walk of his flr« destinsUonj 

i?^" Sr^^r / r J ""''' '^e altered for though he was acknowledged 

^^i m^l ^'^'^! "^ Beaumont to be a just and sensible speater, 

^A nnhlS *.*'''■. *" ''"'^ yet beias but low in stature, and 

*''rrto^"V'l ''''■= "*■ ^'" voice rone of the best, h; was 

T/« Copncww- Lo^. Com. ever obliged to work against tht 

* r^nnauJ », stream, and labour with ditficuttiei 

Coo»M. Elijasbih. Ofth. Which prerented hi. b«ingb.idiii 
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«iiy ^^ry high estimatioD> in a pro* -merit as -a burlesque writer; ii> 

fessioo> which^ of all others^ re- which light he is so considerable as 

quires the greatest number of per- to stand almost ip competition with 

fections, and to arrive at excellence ^ the excellent author of Hudibras 

in which a person ought not to himself. His most celebrated poem 

be deficient in any one advantage of this kind is his Scarronides ; or, 

that either nature or art can be- Travestie of ihe First and Fourth 

stow. lie brought two dramatic Books of the JSneid. Bot although, 

pieces on the stage, whose titles from the title> one would be apt to 

are as follow : imagine it an imitation of Scar- 

Jl. A Cure for Jealousy. C. 4to. ron's famous Travestie of the same 

1701. author, yet, on an examination, 

2. The Metamorphosis, F. 4to. it will be found greatly to excel 

.1704.. _ not only that, but every attempt 

CoRNBURY, Lord Viscount, of that kind hitherto made in any 

See Hyde. langnage. He has also translated 

Corn ELY s, Mrs. a performer several of Lucian*s dialogues in the 

belonging to the Theatre in Crow same manner, under the title of 

Street, Dublin, who produced one Tlte Scoffer scoffed 5 and written 

play, acted at her own benefit, another poem of a more serious 

M^arch 14," 178I, called , kind, called The Wonders of the 

The Deceptions, C. Feak. It is not known what his 

Cotton, Charles. This gen- circumstances were with respect to 

tleman was ■■ the^ son of Charles fortune ; they appear, however, to 

Cotton, of Beresford, in Stafford- have been easy, if one may form 

ishire, and was bom on the 28th any judgment from the torn of hit 

of April 1630. He received his writings, which seems to be such 

education at Cambridge, and af- as it is scarcely possible any ono 

terwards travelled into France and . could indulge in, whose mind was 

other foreign countries. He was not perfectly at ease. Yet there is 

twice married, and by his first one anecdote in relation to him, 

wife left several children. The which wecannot avoid relating, and 

place of hisresidence, during the which seems to show that his vein 

greater part of his life, was at the of humour could not restrmn itself 

family seat at Beresford^ He died on .any conslderatioh, viz. that in 

ip the parish of St. James's, West- consequence of a ungle couplet in 

minster, in 1687^ having written his ^rgi/ /rave^/ie, wherein he has 

one dramatic piece, or rather made mention of a peculiar kind 

translated it from the French of of ruff, worn by a grandmother of 

Corneille, for the use of his sister, his, who lived in the Peak, he lost 

Mrs. Stanhope- Hutchinson ; , to an estate of four hundred pounds 

whom, when it was published, per annum ; the old lady, whose 

which was not till many years after humour and testy disposition ha 

the writing of it, be thought pro- could by no rneans have been a 

per to dedicate it. It is entitled stranger to, never being able to 

Horace. T. 4to. 1671. forgive the liberty he had taken 

But though, on account of this with her, and having her fortune 

- piece, we have a right to mention wholly at her own disposal, al- 

hiai as a dramatic writer, yet his though she had before made him 

principal fame was founded on his her sole heir, altered her will, and 

l3 
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gave it all away to an absolute great eagerness, as it appears that 

stranger. — If there be any truth in the major part of his poems were 

this story (which the authors of written before he left the univer- 

the Biog. Brit, seem to doubt), sities. He had taken his degree of 

the lines alluded to must be the master of arts before 1643, when, 

following: in consequence of the turbulent 

« And then tHerc is a fair gr,at ruff. times, he, among many others, was 

" Made of a pure and costly stuff, ejected from the college -, whereon 

*' To wear about her Highness' necV, retiring to Oxford, he entered 

I* Like Miss Cocaney's, in tlie Peak." himself of St. John*s College, and 

Virgil THAvtsTiE, b. iv. ^jjg^ y^^ year, under the denomi- 

Mr. Cotton also favoured the nationofaScholar of Oxford, pub- 
world with a translation, in 3 vols, lished a satire, called The Puritan 
Bvo. of Montaigne* & Essays, and the Papist, It is apparent, how- 
Co wley, Abraham. This ex- ever, that he did not remain very 
cellent poet was the son of a grocer long at Oxford ; for hifi zeal to the 
near the end of Chancery Lane, royal cause engaging him in the 
in Fleet Street, London, at which service of tlie King, who was very 
place our author was born, in the sensible of his abilities, and by 
year 16 1 8. His mother, through whomhewasfre<]uentlyemplo}'ed, 
the interest of some friends, pro- he attended His Majesty in many 
cured him to be admitted a king's of his journies and expeditions^ 
scholar in Westminster school, and gained not only that prince's 
where his inclination and genius esteem, but the regard of many 
for poetry showed itself very early j ot her great personages, and i n par- 
for Langbaine, Jacob, Gildon, and ticular of Lord Falkland, one of 
all the other writers sayi that he the principal secretaries of state, 
wrote The Tragical History of During the heat of the civil 
Pyramus and Thisbe, at ten years war he was settled in the Earl of 
old; at twelve, that of Constantia, St. Albans' family ; and when the 
At fifteen,hepub]ished a collection Queen-mother was obliged to re- 
ef poems, under the title cfPo^/icfl/ tire into France, he accompnnied 
Blossoms, ' One thing extremely her thither, laboured strenuously 
remarkable in hipi was, that, with ii^ the aflfiiirs of the royal family, 
80 extraordinary a natural genius, undertook several very dangerous 
his teachers could never bring him journies on their account, and -was 
to retain even the common rules the principal instrument in main- 
of grammar. So that, had he not taining an epistolary correspond- 
formed the. most intimate ac- ence between the King and Queen, 
quaintance with the books them- In the year 1656, it was judged 
pelves from which those rules are proper that Mr. Cowley shoiikl 
drawn, he could never have been come over to England ; and, under 
master of them. In l6?i6, he was pretence of privacy and retirement, 
elected a scholar of Trinity Col- give notice of the situation of af- 
lege, Cambridge, and removed to fairs in this kingdom, to those by' 
that university. Htre he went whom he was employed. Soon 
through all his exercises with a after his arrival, however, he was 
remarkable degree of reputation, seized, in the search after another 
and at the same time must have gentleman of considerable note in 
ptirsue4 tiJ3 poetical turn with the Kind's party j but although it, 
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vms through mistake that he was some'months^ hp at length got the 
taken, yet, when the republicans better of it, and seenied pretty well 
found all their attempts of every recovered from its bad symptoms ; 
kind to bring him over to their when one day, in the heat of sum- 
cause proved ineffectual, he was raer of 1667, staying too long in 
committed to a severe confine- the fields, to give some directions 
xnent, and it was even with con- to his labourers, he caught a most ^ 
siderabledifficuky that he obtained violent cold, which was attended' 
his liberty, when, venturing back with a defluxion and stoppage in 
to France, he remained there, in his breast, which, for want of time-^ 
his former situation, till near the lycare, by treating it as a com* 
time of the King's return. mon cold, and refusing advice till 
Soon after the Restoration, he it was past remedy, took him off 
becamepossessedof a verycompe- the stage of life, on the 28th of 
tent estate, through the favour of July in that year, being the 49th 
his principal friends, tbe Duke of of his age 5 and, on the 3d of 
Buckinghani, and the Earl of St. August following, he was interred 
Albans 5 and being now upwards in Westminster Abbey, near the' 
of forty years of age, he took up ashes of Chaucer, and his beloved 
a resolution to pass the remainder Spenser. 

of a life, which had been a scene Dr. Warton informs us, that 
of ten^pest and tumult, in that toward the latter part of his life, 
situation which had ever been the he showed an aversion to the 
object of his wishes, a studious re- company of women, but still re- 
tirement. His eagerness to get tained a sincere affection for his 
oat of the bustle of a court and Leonora. — Dr. Johnson, in his 
city, made him less careful than life of Gowley, supposes him to 
be might have been in the choice be only an ideal lover, and conse- 
of a healthful habitation in the quently as fond of his mistress, as 
country, by which means he found Don Quixote of his Dulcinea^ 
bisT solitude, from the very begin- whom he had never seen. 
ning, suit less with the constitution His death has been by some at- 
of his body than with his mmd. tributed to the following accident : 
His first rural residence was at *' He paid a visit, on foot, with 
Barn Elms, a place which lying '^ his friend Sprat (say they), to a 
low, and being near a large river, " gentleman in the neighbourhood 
was subject to variety of breezes '* of Chertsey, which visit .they 
from land and water, and liable; in ''prolonged till midnight. On 
the winter-time, to great inconve-- " their return, they mistook their 
nience from the dampness of the '' way, and were obliged to pass 
soil. The consequences of this '' the whole night under a hedge, 
Mr. Cowley too soon experienced^ ** where Cowley caught a severe . 
by being seized with a dangerous " cold, attended with a fever, 
and lingering fever. On his re- '* which terminflted in his death." 
covery from this he removed to Mr. Cowley, as a writer, had' 
Chertsey,, a situation not much perhaps as much fire and imagi- 
more healthful, where he had not nation as any author of the Eng- 
long been before he was seized lish nation ; his wit is genuine and 
with another consuming disease, natural ; but'then his versification 
Having languished under this for is frequently irregular, rough, and' 

L 4 
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incorrect ; and the redundancy of devout and pious in his religion, a 
his fancy outrunning the power social companion, and a sincere 
of hU expression, this latter ap* friend. Or, to sum up his cfaa* 
pears sometimes puerile, and even racter in a few words, we need only 
nat and Insipid. Yet these faults repeat the remark of his master 
are certainly excusable, when we King Charles II. who« on the 
consider at how early a time of news of his death, declared that 
life almost all bis pieces were writ- '* Mr. Cowley had not left a better 
ten. Had be lived in a less per- ** man behind him in England.*' 
plexed period of our history^ or It is moreover one of the peculiar 
been himself less principally con- advantages of exalted virtae, that 
cemed in the transactions of the even bad men reverence it; and 
period he did live in, we perhaps are pleased to draw some honour 
might have met with greater plea- to themselves by paying tribute 
sure from those writings which he to it. A monument therefore was 
might have produced at a more ef-ected^ to the memory of Cowley» 
advanced age, when the j udgment, by George Villiers, Duke of Buck- 
being arrived at greater maturity, ingham, in 1675. His dramatic 
could have held a tighter rein works, which however are those of 
over the rapid and unruly coursers all his writings the least esteemed^ 
of imagination. It is evident that * are four in number 1 their titles are 
fancy was his principal directress, as follow : 
and, by a kind of sympathy with 1. Love'^ ilu&Ue. Past* C* 12roo« 
writers of the same disposition, he l638. 

became involuntarily a poet. He 2. Nca^agktm Joculore, C. 

tells us himself, that his admira- 12mo. 1638. 

tionof Spenser, whom he had read 3. Guart&an. C« 4to. l650. 

over before he was twelve years 4. Cutter jff Coleman Streets C^ 

old, first Inspired him with an in- 4to. 1663. 

clination for poetry } and what Cowlky, Mrs. Hannah^ "was 

writer has imagination equal to the daughter of a Mr. ParkhouscA 

Spenser? and we are also told, that of Tiverton, Devonshire, where 

his accidentally meeting with the she was born about the year 1743. 

works of Pindar, the most exalted Her genius may seem to have beei^ 

genius for the flights of fancy hereditary; her grandmother by 

among the ancients, led him into the father's side having been first 

that Pindaric way of writing, in cousin to the celebrated poet Gay k 

which, however faulty he may by whom she was held in such 

sometimes be in respect to num- high estimation, that he passed a 

bers, he has never yet been excel- considerable portion of his time at 

led in the force of his figures, and her house in Barnstaple. Mr. 

the sublimity of his style and sen- Parkhurst himself had attained a 

timents. proficiency in classical literature. 

As a man, in his public Yrap;^- which gained bin(i the reputation 

city he was active and discerning, of being an excellent scholar. 

of the strictest integrity, and most Under such a tutor were the ta- 

unshaken loyalty. In his private lents of our fair writer cultivated; 

life he was easy of access, gentle, and she preset) ted him, in return, 

polite, and inodest, generous in his with the first fruits of her Muse, 

|lisposition^ temperate in his life^ by prefixing his napcie to the poem 
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of The Maid of Art agon, m a de- 
dication, which evinced at once 
filial gratitude and youthful genius. 
About the year 1772, she was 
married to Mr. Cowley, who died 
in India^ about twelve years ago, 
a captain in the Company's service, 
and brother to Mr. Cowley, an 
eminent merchant in Ca tea ton 
Street; by whom she had three 
children, a son and two daughters. 



the Dupe, and The Belle's Slratd" 
gem. The latter, on the express 
permission of the Queen, was de^ 
dicated to her, and was perfbrtned 
before the royal family once every 
season, as long as they attended 
the theatres. However anxious 
Mrs. Cowley might be at the nio- 
ment of writing, her work was 
no sodner out, than she became 
regardless of it. It was to domes- 



In the different characters of tic life, as we have before obf* 
daughter, wife* and mother, Mrs. served, that her mind was given; 



Cowley's conduct was most ex- 
emplary. Her manners were live- 
ly and unassuming, and her coun- 
tenance was peculiarly animated 
and expressive. Though public 
as a genius, yet private as a wo- 



fame appeared to be not at all 
essential to her happiness. The 
Siege of Acre would never have 
appeared, bad it not been beard 
of, asked for, and made a present 
of to a respectable bookseller, who 



man, she wore her laurels grace- ^ was a strafiger to her^ In the 
fully veiled : at the theatres, except course of the last ten years of her 



to oblige others by accompanying 
them, she was never seenj fre- 
quently, for years together, she 
was not there at all. Her drama- 
tic pieces were brought out under 
the superintendance of her hus- 
band J except, we bejieve, the last 
two 3 he having then joined his 
regiment in India. In her writ- 
ings, nothing was laboured^ all. 
was spontaneous e&sion : she had 
nothing of the drudge of litera- 
ture; and fame wa3 not half so 



life she wrote a few slight poems, 
in friendship with the families of 
Lady Carew, Lady Duntze, Mrs. 
Wood, and other ladies in her 
neighbourhood, which probably 
are yet extant. In her latter years, 
on account of her dislike of cards,' 
and the dress and trouble of even- 
ing amusements, she declined all 
invitations; but received very large 
parties at her o^n house. She 
established a singular custom, of 
throwing open her house, one 



much her object as the pleasure of morning in a week, for ladies 
composition. When her fancy had only, and was on those occasions 



prompted her to the amusement 
of dramatic writing, so little san- 
guine was she in her expectation 
that her comedy would be accept- 
ed by Mr. Garrick, to whom it 
was sent, that it was not until 
al>out twelve naonths afterwards, 
that he was informed who had 
sent it to him, or was asked what 
his opinion was. The comedy 
alluded to was The Runaway ; it 
was written in a fortnight, and its 
remarkable success many wiH re- 
collect. It was followed by ff7iQ*s 



attended by a crowd. 

Mrs. Cowley looked forward to 
the close of her life, with a pecu^ 
liar degree of religious cheerful- « 
ness,' and expired at Tiverton, 
March 31, 1809, in ber 66th 
year; leaving behind her a son, 
now at the bar ; and a daughter^ 
married in India to the Rev. Dr. 
Brown, provost of the College of 
Calcutta. 

Besides the poems of The Maid 
of ArragoUy andTAe Siege ofAcre^ 
which wo have incidentally rneor- 
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tfoned> this lady produced a thirds if he has a right to be called b^ 

excellent in its kind, called The that title, was an excellent come- 

Scottish Village. dian, who lived in the reign of 

The last tinoe her pen was thns King Charles I. Bat when the 

employed, was on a slight poem^ ringleaders of the rebellion, and 

given to a poor sexton of the pa- tlie pretended reformers of the na- 

rish, who was distressed by the tion, among other acts of purita- 

loss of his property, in the then nical zeal, suppressed the repre- 

late floods, and which was re- sentations of the theatre, this per- 

stored to him by the douceurs of former was compelled for a liveli- 

those to whom he showed the hood to betake himself to the mak- 

poem for perusal. iug of drolls or farces, which were 

To the above we should add, in general nothing more than se- 

that Mrs. Cowley was the " Anna lect scenes of humour from sonie 

^< Matilda,*' who so long main* of the plays which had been the 

tained a celebrated poetical news- greatest favourites, put together 

paper correspondence with "Delia without any order, regularity « or 

•* Crusca" (the late Mr. Merry) ; apparent design. These droUs he 

though the parties were, personal- found means of getting licensed^ 

)y, total strangers to each other, or rather connived at by the legis- 

We now subjoin a list of the lature, and performed as it were 

dramas produced by this elegant by stealth, under the sanction of 

writer : rope-dancing, at the Red-Bull plaj- 

1« The Runaway. C 8vo. 1776< house, and in country towns at 

2. JVho *s the Dupe ? F. 8vo. wakes and fairs. A large coUec- 

1779. tion of them was published after 

3. Albina. T. 8vo. 1779- the Restoration, by Kirkman ; for' 

4. The Beliefs Stratagem, C. some account of which, and the 
1780; Svo. 1782. plays they were selected from, see 

5. The School for Eloquence, I. the third, volume of this work, 

1780. N. P. under the title of The Wits-, or, 

6. The IVorld as it Goes. C. Sport upon Sport, There is ano- 

1781. N. P. Afterwards acted ther collection, published as a se- 
under the new title of cond part to the former, the pieces 

7.. Second Thoughts are Beet. C. in which are supposed by Kirk« 

1781. N. P. man to have been originally writ- 

8. Which is the Man? C. 8vo. ten by Cox, and which consists of 

1783. the following interludes, except- 

g, A Bold Stroke for a Husband, ing only the first, which is known 

C. 8vo. 1783. to be his, viz. 

10. More Ways than One. C. 1. Actceon and Diana y with the- 
8vo. 1784. pastoral Story of the Nymph 

11. School for Greybeards^ C. QSnone, &c. 4to. N.D.j Svo. Id56. 
gvo. 1786. . 2. The Black Man, 

12. Fateof Sparta. T, Svo, 178S. 3. Fenus and Adonis-, or, M# 
1$. A Day in Turkey. C. 8vo. Maid's Philosophy. 8vo. l65g. 

1792. 4. Philetus arid Constantia. 

14. The Town before You^ C. 5. King Ahasuerus and Queen 

pvo. 1795. Esther. 

Cox, RoBfiBT. This author^ 6, King Solomon*s IVtsdom^ 
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7. Diphilo and Granida, 
3. JViltshire Tom. 

9. CEmne, P. 

10. Bottom the Weaver. 

1 1 . The Cheater cheated. 

The last ten were otiginaljy 
printed in 4tp. without date. Also 
the whole, 8vo. 1672. 

In these kinds of drolls he used 
to perform the principal . parts 
himself^ and that so well, that he 
was a great favourite, not only in 
the country, but also at London, 
and in the universities themselves. 
And Langbaine Folates the follpw- 
ing hunaorous anecdote of him 
(which proves him to have been a 
very natural performer), that once 
after he had been playing the part 
of Simpleton, the smith, in his own 
Action and Diana, a real smith bf 
some eminence in those parts, who 
saw him act, came to him, and 
offered to take him as his journey- 
man, and even, to allow him 
twelve-pence a week more than 
the customary wages. 

Cradock, Joseph. An au- 
thor still living. He is possessed 
of a considerable fortune in the 
county of Leicester, and has pro- 
duced one play, altered from Les 
Scythes of Voltaire, and called 

Zobeide, T. 8vo. 1771. 
and another, entitled 

The Czar, Not yet acted, nor 
printed. 

He is also the reputed author of 
A Journey to Snowden, and Village 
Memoirs, 

CiiANE, Edward. This au- 
thor resided at Manchester, where 
he printed a Collection of Poetical 
Miscellanies y in 8vo. 176I ; m 
which, amongst other pieces, are 
two tragedies, viz, 

1 . The Female Parricide* 

2. Saul and Jonathan, 
Cranke, >' , a teacher of 

music, who died April 7, 1783, 
was author pf ' 



The True Briton, F. 1782, N.P. 

Craven. See Anspach. 
- Ceaufurd, David, This gen- 
tleman was a North Briton, of 
Dumfoy, in the western part of 
Scotland, and was historiographer 
for that kingdom to Queen Anne. 
He wrote two plays, whose titles 
are as follo\<^ : 

1 . Courtship Alamode, C. 4to« 
1700. 

2. Love atjirst Sight. C. 4 to. 
N. D. [1704.] 

The first of th^se pieces he left 
to the care of Mr. Pinkethman, the 
comedian, to publish ', his afiairs 
calling him into his own country, 
just as it was about to be acted. . 

His other writings are, a set of 
love epistles, in verse, in imitation 
of Ovid, and entitled Oviditts 
Britannicus, being ati intrigue be- 
tween two persons of quality j three 
novels, in one volume 8vo. and 
some Memoirs of the Affairs and 
Eevoluiions of Scotland. 

Crisp, Henry. This author 
belonged to the Custom-house, 
and produced one play, called 

Virginia. T. 8vo. 1754. 
' Cross, Richard, wrote on^ 
piece, called 

The Henpecked Captain. F. ^749, 
N.P. 

Cross, James C. was formerly 
an actor at Coven t Garden and 
the Haymarket Theatres. His 
first wife was on the stagey and 
after her death Mr. Cross married 
Miss Jones, daughter of the pro- 
prietor of the Royal Circus (now 
called the Surrey Theatre) 5 by 
which circumstance he became a 
part proprietQr of that house, and 
acting manager j and thencefor- 
ward he devoted the productions 
of his pen chiefly, of course, to 
that concern. , His first dramatic 
essay was the writing of dialogue 
for the apt introduction of some 
of the most favourite of Mr. Pib<^ 
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din's scDgs i which entertainment 
"was perfonned several nights at 
Covent Giirden Theatre^ under the 
title of, 

1. The DwertisemenU M. E. 
1790. N.P. 

The other specimens of this 
gentleman's dramatic talents are as 
follow : 



2. Humours of Brighton. Sk. B. S. 8vp. 1803. 
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26. The Goldem Farmer. Fant 
8vo. 1802. 

27* Gonsalvo de Cordova. B« 
8vo. 1802. 

28. Ju6ilee of ie02. G.D. Svo. 
1802. 

29. Corsican Piraie. Bal. 8vo. 
1803. 

30. John Bull and Buonaparte. 



1792. 

3. Purse. M.D. 8vo. 1794. 

4. British Fortitude and Hiier- 
kian Friendship. M.D. 8vo. 1794. 

5. The Apparition, Mas. Dr. 
Rom. 8vo. 1794. 

6. The Charity Boy. M. £. 
1796. N.P. 

7. Fillage Doctor^ Burl. 8vo. 

J 796. 

8. fFay to get Unmarried. D.S. 
8vo. 1795. 

^ g. Escape into Prison. M. £. 

1797- 

10» HarlequmandQmxote.Vant. 

1797. 

11. In Love, in Deht, and in 

Liquor. M. Dr. 8vo. 1797- 

12. Nymph of the Fountain. P. 

1797. 

13. The Genoese Pirate. Pant. 

1798. N. P. 

14. Harlequin's Return. V.17g9. 

15. Joan of Arc. Hist.Bol. 1798. 

16. Raft. M. int. 8vo. 1798. 

17. Magic Flute. Pant. 1800. 

18. The Mine. G. S. 8vo. 1800. 

19. Sir Francis Drake and Iron 
Arm. Spect. 8vo. 1800. 

20. King Crnsar. G. S. 8vo. 
1801. 

21. TAefc/^e. Pant. 8vo. 1801. 

22. The Fire King. B, 8vo. 
1801. 

23. Rinaldo Rinaldini. B. Bro. 
9801. 

24* The Enchanted Harp. Pant. 
1802. 8vo. N.D. 

25. The Fatal Prediction. B. 
Svo. 1802. 



31. Louisa of Lombardy. G. S. 
Svo. 1808. 

32. Number Nip. T. S. 8ro. 
1803. 

33. Our Native Land and Gal- 
lant Protectors. Dr. 8vo. 1803» 

34. lUval Statues.' Pant. 8to« 
1803. 

35. Jew and Gentile. Burl. 

36. Cybele. Pant. 8vo. 1804. 

37. Pedlers Acre. Pani. 8¥0* 
1804. 

38. Black Beard. B. P. 12mo. 

I8O9. 

39. The Cloud King. M. J}. 
12mo. I8O9. 

40. Cora. B. P. 12mo. I8O9. 

41. The False Friend. M. D. 
12mo. 1809. 

42. Halloween. S. ]2mo. I8O9. 

43. Julia of Louvain. D. S. 
12mo. 1809. 

44. Round Tower. B. P. 12aiO. 
I8O9. 

Mr. Cross died, we believe^ 
early in the year 1S10 ; leaving a 
widowj to wbom Mr. £llistoa has 
given a situation in the Sorrey 
Theatre, but in yhat depanment 
we are not informed. Our autho- 
rity for stating the fact is the fol- 
lowing notice at the foot of a play- 
bill, in 1810, for the widow's 
benefit: " Mrs. C. would be 
" wanting in gratitude did she not 
'' embrace this opportunity of re- 
** turning Mr. Eiliston her sincere 
'f thanks for the many favours she 
*' has received from him since the 
'' decease of her much-beloved 
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^ and affectionate husband ; and Mr. Crowne's two tragedies of The 

" trusts her ardent endeavours to Destruction of Jerusalem excited 

" give satisfaction, in the situation the enVy of that nobleman so far, 

*' he has been so kind as to place as to make him as severe an ene* 

" her in, will ensure a continuance tny as he had appeared to be a 

/' of his esteem Had patronage.'* warm friend to hiro^ nay, he even 

Crowke, John. This gen- endeavoured to do him prejudice 
tleman was the son of an inde*- at court, by informing the King 
pendent minister in that part of of his descent and education^ 
America called Nova Scotia 5^ but which, however, HisiJVIajesty was 
whether born there or not, is tiff- so far from paying any regard to, 
certain. He received his educa- that he even treated the informer 
tion, however, in that climate, the with that contempt «o mean an 
rigid manni^rs of which not alto- insinuatioh justly merited, Mr, 
gether suiting with the vivacity of Crowne was now highly in favour 
his genius, he determined to quit at court, and particularly with the 
that dountry and seek his fortune King, as indeed any one OMght be 
in England. At his first arrival who contributed to his pleasures ; 
here, his necessities compelled him and it is well known that Charles 
to accept of an office still more II. was ever peculiarly fond of 
formal and disgusting than even his theatrical amusements. The fa<» 
situation in America. This was no vours he received from this mo- 
otlier than the being gentleman- narch, added to the natural gaiety 
usher to an old independent lady of his tehiper, induced him to join 
of quality. Soon weary of this with the Tory party 5 in conse- 
disagreeable dmdgery, he bad re- quence of which he wrote a come- 
course to his pen for support j dy, called The City Politiques, in 
and as neither the preciseness oif which the Whigs were severely sa- 
his education, nor the distress of tirized. When written, be^found 
his circumstances, could suppress much difficulty in getting it re- 
thefire of his genius, his writings, presented; the opposite party, and 
which were in the dramatic way, particularly Lord Arlington, th© 
soon rendered his abilities knowh lord chamberlain, who was secret- 
to the town and court : when, as ly in the Whig interest, endea- 
k appears, fortunately for him, vouring all they could to get it 
the Earl of Rochester, whose en- suppressed. At last, however, by 
mity to Dryden made him readily the immediate command of tho 
snatch at any opportunity of mor- King himself, it was brought on the 
lifying' him, prevailed on the stage 5 but, though even the con- 
Queen to lay her commands on trary party acknowledged it to be 
Crowne, in preference to that poet, a good play, it created Mr. Crowne 
for the writing of a masque, to be a great many enemies; whicll cir- 
performed at court, which he exe- cumstance, added to the preca- 
cuted, under the title of Calisto. riousness of theatrical emoluments, 

lliat it was not from any pecu- induced him to apply to the King- 
liar regard to our author btmself, for some post that might secura 
that -Lord Rochester urged this him from distress for the remain- 
nomination, is very evident ; for, at der of his life. This His Majesty 
no greater distance than two years readily promised him, but insisted 
afterwstrds^ the great success of on ou^ author^s writing ono co- 
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medy rnore^ before he took leave that he was living in 1/03, do 
of the Muses ; and, to obviate all writer has pretended to assign the 
objections, which he made, of being absolute dace of his death. It is 
at a loss for a piut, ice. put into probable, however, that he did not 
his hands, by way of a ground* long survive that period; and we 
work, a Spanish play^ called No are told by Jacob, that he was bu« 
puecie ser. On this Mr. Crowne ried in St. Giles's in the Fields, 
immediately set to work : and al- . As a man, he seems to have 
though, when he had advanced possessed many amiable and social 
some length in it, he found that it virtues, mingled with great viva- 
had been before trans) ted, under city and easiness* of disposition, 
the title of Tarugo's Wuts, by Sir A* a writer, his numerous works 
Thomas St. Serfe, and had even bear sufficient testimony of his 
been condemned in the representa- merit. His chief excellence lay 
tion, yet he proceeded in his plan, it^ comedy, yet his tragedies are 
and produced his very excellent far from contemptible. His plots 
comedy of Sir Courtly Nice, And are for the most part his own in- 
now he seemed to be at the very vention ; his characters are in ge- 
summit of his hopes of being gra- neral strongly coloured and highly 
tified in the performance of the finished; and his dialogue lively 
King's promise ; when, lo ! in an and spirited, attentively diversifi- 
instant an unfortunate accident in- ed, and well adapted to the seve- 
tervered to dash them all at once, ral speakers. So that on the whole 
and luinble down the fabric which he may assuredly be allowed to 
be bad been rearing ! This was stand at least in the third rank of 
no less than the sudden death of our drapoatic writers, 
the King, who was seized with an The pieces he has lefl behind 
apoplectic fit, on the day of its last him are seventeen in number, be- 
rehearsal, and who, though he did sides one not printed ; and their 
indeed revive from it, died in three names are as follow : 
days afterwards, leaving our un- 1. Juliana, T! C. 4to. Ifi/l* 
fortunate bard plunged in the depth 2. Charles Vlllth of France. 
of distress and disappointment. 4to. 16/2. 

What were the particular occur- 3, The Country Wit, C. 4to. 

fences of Mr^ Crowne's life after I675. 

this great loss, we have not been 4. Andrornache. T. 4to. I675. 
able to trace; but it is most pro- 5, Calisto, M. 4to. 1675. 
bable that writing for the stage be- 6. City Politiques, C. 4to. 1675. 
came his sole support 5 as we find, 7- The Destruction of Jerusalem. 

besides the play on which his ex- T. Two Parts. 4ft). 1677. 
pectations were "thus fixed, and 8. The Ambitious Statesman, T. 

which was played at t^^at time 4to. 1679* 

'witli great success (as indeed it 9. The Misery of Civil IVar. T^ 

has ever since been on every re- 4to. I68O. 

vival of it), that he wrote six 10. Henry the Sixth. , T. Two 

others, the last of which made its Parts. 4 to. 168I. 
first appearance about the end of 11. Thyesies, T. 4 to. 168I. 
the seventeenth centuiy. How long 12. Sir Courtly Nice, C. 4to, 

he hved is uncertain ; for although 1685. 
Coxeter^ in hisx)Otes, inforoxs us 13. Darius, T* 4to. I688. 
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14. The English Friar. C. 4to. 

iGgo. 

15. Regulus. T. 4to. I694. 

16. The Married Beau, C. 4to. 
1694. 

17. Caligula. T. 4tb. 1698. 

18. Justice Busy. Com. N. P. 
Croxall, Dr. Samuel, was 

the son of Samuel Croxall, rector 
of Hanworth, in Middlesex, and 
vicar of Walton upon Thames, in 
Surry 5 in the last of which places 
our author was born. He received 
his early education at Eton school, 
and from thence was admitted to 
St. John's College, Cambridge, 
after which he entered' into holy 
orders., Having a strong attach- 
ment to the Whig interest, he era- 
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land, late Bishop of Kilfnore, in Ire- 
land, by Joanna, youngest daugh- 
ter of the celebrated Dr. Bentley 
(a lady on whom the well-known 
pastoral of Phebe, by Dr. Byrom, 
printed in The Spectator, No. 603, 
was written), and great-grandson 
of Dr. Richard Cumoerland, Bishop 
of Peterborough. 

He was born February 1 9, 1 732, 
in the master's lodge of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, under the roof 
of his grandfather Bentley, in what 
is called the Judge^s Chamber. 
When turned of six years of age, he 
was sent to the school of Bury St. 
Edmund's; whence he was in due 
time transplanted to Westminster. 
At the age of fourteen Mr. C. 



ployed his pen in favour of that * was admitted of Trinity College, 
party, during the latter end of Cambridge 5 whence, after a long 
Queen Anne's reign. After he and assiduous course of study, he 



quitted the university, he was in- 
stituted to the living of Hampton, 
Jn Middlesex, and then to the 
united parishes of St. Mary So- 
merset, and St. Mary Mounthaw, 
in the city of London, both which 



launched into the great world, 
and became a private confidential 
secretary to Lord Halifax, then at 
the head of the JBoard of Trade j 
which situation he held with great 
credit to himself, till his Lordship 



he held to his death. He was also . went out of office. 



chancellor, prebendary, canon re- 
sidentiary, and portionist, of the 
church of Hereford ; and, in the 
year 17^2, was made, archdeacon 
of Salop, and chaplain in ordinary 
to the King. He obtained the 
living of Selleck, in Hereford- 
shire, in February 1734, and died, 
at a very advanced age, the 13 th 
of February 1^52, having pub- 



Soon after this, he obtained the 
lay fellowship of Trinity College, 
vacant by the death of Mr. Titley^ 
the Danish Envoy. This fellow- 
ship, however, he did not hold 
long y for, on obtaining, through 
the patronage of Lord Halifax, a 
small establishment as crown agent 
for the province of Nova Scotia, 
he married Elizabeth, onlydaugh- 



lishied (according to common opi- , ter of George Ridge, Esq. of Kil- 
nion) one dramatic performance, miston, ii\ Hampshire, in whose 



as it is called, viz. 

Tbe Fair Circassian. 4to. 172O. 

CuLLUM, Mrs. A lady of this 
name was author of one piece, 
which entitles her to a place in our 
pages, viz. 

Charlotte. P. 8vo. 1775., 

Cumberland, Richard, is 
the ^on of Dr. Denison Cumber- 



family he had long been intimate. 
When Lord Halifax returned to 
administration, and was appointed 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Mr. 
C. went with him to that country, 
as under-secretary \ his father, 3$ 
one of his chaplains ; and his bro- 
ther-in-law, Capt. William Ridge> 
as one of his aides-du-camp. 
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Before L«nl Halifai quitted Ire- his iaanHj, to Tunbridge Welb, 

bnd to become Secretary of State* where he has continoed, we be- 

Mr. Cumberlaod's father had been' lieve, ever since to reside, uni- 

made Bishop of Clonfert; and Mr. versally respected. Of his dra- 

Cnmberland himself, who had de- niatic' works we annei what we 

dined a baronetcy which had been believe to be. a correct list : 

offered him by his patron, came 1. The Bamshment of Cicero. 

to £ngland with his Lordship, and T« 4to. 176I. 

was appointed, we believe, to the 3. The Summer^ Tale* Mas. 

' sitaation of assistant secretary to C. 8vo. 1765. 

the Board of Trade. Z^ Amelia, M.£. 8vo. 1/68. 

Aboat the end oftbe year 1771, 4, The Brothers. C. 8vo. 17Q9, 

the Bishop of Clonfert was trans- 5. The West Indian, C. 8vo. 

lated to Kilmore ; which see, how- 1 771 • 

ever, he held not long, beKig 6. Amelia. M. £. altered. 8to. 

translated by death to a better 1771* 

world 3 to which he was followed 7* Timon of Athens, T. altered* 

hy his lady in June 1775. 8vo. 1771. 

The accession of Lord George 8« The Fashionable Lover. C. 

Germaine to the seals for the colo- 8vo. 1772. 

nial department promoted Mr. 9, The Note of Hand. F. 6v€k 

Cumberland from a subaltern at 1774* 

the Board of Trade to the post of 10. The Choleric Man. C, Svo. 

•ecretary. ^77^' 

In the year 178O he was sent 11. The Battle of Hastings. T» 

on a secret and confidential mis- Svo. 177S. 

aion to the court of Spain; and 12. The Princess of Parma. T. 

it is reported, that his embassy 177S. N. P. 

would have been successful, but fcHT 13. The Election, £nt. 177^« 

the riots in London, and the cap- N. P« 

ture of our £ast and West India 14. Calypso. M. Svo. 1779' 

fieets, which inspired the Spaniards 15. The Bondman, T.C* altered. 

with more confidence than they 1779. N. P. 

had before possessed. In this mis- 16. The Duke of Milan. T. al« 

sionMr.Cumberland necessarily in- tered. 1779- N. P. 

curred great expenses 5 and he was } 7.- The Widow of Delphi. Mus. 

carueUy neglected' by ministers after C. Songs only printed, Svo. 1780. 

the conclusion of his negotiation. 18. The Walloons. C. 1782. 

It was, however, during his resi- N. P. 

dence in that country that he col- 19, Mysterious Husband. Play^ 

lected the Anecdotes of eminent Svo. 1783. 

Painters in Spain, which he after- 20. The Carmelite, T. 8to. 

wards published. 17S4. 

By the provisions of Mr. Burke*s 21. Natural Son. C. 8vb.l785. 

well-known bill,, the Board of 22. The Arab. T. 17S5. N.P. 

Trade was annihilated, and Mr. 23. The Country Attorney. C> 

Cumberland was set adrift with a 17S7. N. P. 

compensation of scarcely a moiety 24. The Impostors. C. 8vo.l789* 

in value of what he had been de- 25. School for Widows, C 1789< 

prived of. He now retired, with N. P. 
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26. Occasional Prelude. IJQl, BZ. Tiberius in Caprea, P; N.P. 
N. P. 54. Torrendal, Tragi N. P. 

27. T^Jrmouret^ C.O. 1793* Besides the labour^ sa well at 
N^ P. ' genius, irnplied in the executioti 
,^S, The BoX'hhly Challenge* oif this unexampled collection of 

C. 8vo. No date. [1794.] plays written by one author, we 

29. The Jew. d 8vo. 1794. are to give Mr. Cumberladd credit 

30. IVheel of Fortune, C. 8to. for othei* works, which do great 
179^' honour both to his helad and heart* 

31. First Lbve. C. Svo. ]795. Ofthese the principal are as follow r 

32. The Dependant* C. 1795. Anecdotes of emineni Painters 
K. P. in Spain, 2 vols.^ The Observer i 

33. Don Pedro, Dr. 8vo* 1796. a periodical paper, 6 vds.5 ArUn^^ 

34. The Days of Yore. D. 8vo. cf^/^ a novel, 2 vols.; Henry, a 
4796* ^ novel, 2 vols. 5 Calvary, an epic 

35. TAe £05/ of /Ae Fdamly. C. poem ^ ^A« Eaodiad, an epic poem 
'8vo. 1797. i}^ conjunction with Sir James 

36. False Impressions. C. 8vo« Bland Burges, who was his near 

1797. neighbour at Tunbridge Wells) | 

37. Pillage Fitei Int. 1797* wa^ Memoirs of Richard Cumber^ 
N. P. (inscribed to him by re- land, ivritten by Himself, 2 vols. 
port.) To these we may add nunleioutf 

38. This Clouds. C. Svo. N.D. Prologues and Epilogues, Tracts 
L^797'l controversial and political, and a 

39. The ^centric LoOer. C few Poems. 

1 J^9S. N* P. That a man of such iearhmg,, o£ 

40. A Word for Nature. C. such versatility of literary talent, 

1798. N. P. such unquestionable genius, and 

41. Joanna of Montfaucon. Dr. such sound morality, should, in 
Rom. 8vo. 1800. '^ the vale of years," fee^ the want 

42. Lovers* Resolutions. Com. ef wbathehaslostby hisexertiontf 
1602. N. P. for the public good, must, to every 

43. Sailor's Daughter. C. 8voj feeling miiid, be a subject of keed 
1804. regret 3 yet the fact seems to be 

44. Victory and Death of Lord placed beyond doubt by the fol^ 
ifelsoHi M. D. P. 1805. N. P. lowing annunciation of' his iitten* 

45^ Hint to Husbands. C. 8vo* tion, in' 1809, to publish a 4to. 

i806. volume of his dramasy which» we 

46. The Jew of Mogadore. O, are sorry to say, because it im- 
8vo. 1808* plies a warit of encouragemeiit^ 

47. RobbeTi Dr. Piece. I8O9. has not yet (April l8il) 4ip^ 
K* P* peared: 

48. Widow's only Son. C. 1810. *^ to lut public. 

N. P. '* It was my purpofRe to hav^ 

49. Alcanor. Play. N. P. '* reiierved theses MSS. for th# 
^0. The False Demetrius^ P. *f eventual use and advantage of a 

N. P. ' '* beloved daughter after my de-* 

51. Passive Husband. Pt N.P. *^ cease ; but the ciFcv^mstances of 

02. The Sybil \^Sibyl] 3 or. The *^ my story, which are before the 

^Ider Rrutw^ P. N.^P. *^ public, and to which I ^Q ap-^ 

T0(. U M 
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^^peal withoQt a blosh, make it walk, the mock French chaiac- 

'* needless for me to state why I ter. 

am not able to fulfil that par- His passion for the stage had 

pose: I therefore now> with fiilt obtained so strong a power over 

reliance on the candour and pro- him, that against the wishes of his 

tection of my countrymen at irieods, and wichont any commn« 

large, solicit their subscription to nication of his intentions to them* 

** these unpublished dramas ; con- he secretly left his family and em* 

^* aetous as I am, that neither in barked for England, where be 

" this instance, nor in any other commenced itinerant player with 

** throt^h the course of my long- a success that by no means au« 

** continued labours, have I wil- swered his expectations. He soon 

''fully directed the humble ta- became sensiUe of htsiraprudence» 

*' lents, with .which God hath en- but pride prevented his return to 

«« dowed me, otherwise than to his parents ; and ere he had time 

his service, and the genuine in- to work himself into a resolutioa 

terests (so far as I understood of obeying the calls of duty, he 

them) of benevolence and vir- received intelligence that his fa-- 

" tue. ther had become insolvent. This 

** Richard Cumiehlamd.*' news was followed by that of hia 

CuKNiMGHAic, JoHN. An dc* death* Still, however, an asylum 

gant and ingenious poet, and a was open to our author in the 

very worthy man. He was bom house of an affectionate brother* 

in the year \77% in Dublin, where Mr. P. Cunningham, one of the 

his father, an eminent wine-nier* best statuaries in Ireland, who le-^ 

chant, and his mother, both of peatedly urged him to return \ bat 

whom were of Scotch parents, then the idea of a state of dependence. 

resided. He was the youngest son was of all others ^the most repag-^ 

of his father, and early began to nant to him. What he had origi-* 

exhibit specimens of his poetical nally adopted from choice, iie 

powers* By the time he was twelve ^ow found himself obliged to per- 

years old, he had produced se- sist in from necessity. After hav-« 

veral pieces which are still admired, log experienced various vicissitudes 

and at the age of seventeen years in the north of England^ we find 

wrote the only dramatic perform- him, in the year 176I, a per« 

imce that he left. The free ac- former at Edinburgh, under the 

cess wliich this little drama gave direction of Mr. Love. Here' he 

liimto the playhouse was of very wrote spme.of his .best .pieces. 

pernicious consequence to him. It It is at this period that, as a poet^ 

created a disgust at the plodding he also began to emerge from ob- 

life of a tradesman, and excited scurity. 

a desire to appear on the stage as a Willing to snatch at Qveiy op- 
perforaier, though he scarcely po»» portunity that might extricate hina 
sessed'a single requisite for such a from a profession in which nature 
profession. His figure was totally had denied him the qualities to 
against him either for tragedy or shine, and for which he had long 
genteel comedy : in the petit maiire lost all relish, he cheerfully adopt' 
cast, haw^ver, he was tolerable; ed the advice of his friends, and, 
aiid if he in any thing rose to ex- in hopes of obtaining a more com.- 
felleace, it was in his favourite fortable, as well as a more respect* 
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able, snbsistence in the ^oAi of in the countiy^ who afforded him 

letters^ he repaired from £din« their support and protection. Be* 

burgh to London. These hopes, ing passionately fond of retirement^ 

however, were vain. Hardly had Md happy in the society of a little 

he set foot in the capital, when he circle of rural friends, he rejected 

found that the bookseller, by whom every solicitation to try once more 

be was to be employed, had stopped his fortune in the capital > declaring 

payment. He soon also discovered it to be his wish, that as he had 

that scandal and political alterca* lived, so he might die among his 

tion had entirely taken up the at- friends in Nordtumberiand ; nor 

tention of the public, and that, was that wish denied him. From 

unless he prostituted his abilities along-rooted disorder in bis nerves 

to these objects, he was not likely a lingering illness ensued, which^ 

to meet with much success. He, on the 18th day of September 1773, 

therefore, left the town with pre- terminated bis: life. He was bu- 

cipitation, after a short atid dis- ried in St. John's churchyard, 

agreeable stay iu it, and once more Newcastle, 

returned to Scotlaad. He is entitled to a place in this 

At this juncture, Mr. Digges work on accoant of one piece, 

was manager of the Edinburgh called 

playhouse, and he treated our au« Love in a Mist. Farce. 12mo* 

thor with uncommon respect and 1747* 

kindness. Mr. Cunningham con- Cunningham, Josias. Of this 

tiniied under that gentleman's ma- author we can only inform the 

nagement until he quitted Scot- reader, that he wrote one dramaj^ 

land. He then returned to New- called 

castle-upon-Tyne 5 a spot which. The Royal Shepherds. P. 8vo. 

as it bad been his residence' for 17^. 

many years, be had originally left Cuthbertson, Miss. Tq a 
with regret, and. which, to his lady of this nailae has been as- 
last breath, he used emphatically cribed 

to call his home. j4nna. Com. 179^* N. P. 

'^ At fhis^lace, and in the ndgh- Cutts, John. Of this gentle* 

bonring towns, he earned a scanty, man we know nothing further thatk 

but to him a sufficient, subsistence, that his name stands as an author 

Though his mode' of life was pre- in the title-page of one dramatic 

carious ahd rather disreputable, it piece, entitled ' 

became much less so from the Rebellion defeated, Trag. 4to, 

estimation he was held in by some 174^. 
of the most req^table characters 
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T). D. Gent. These initiate we bnt in what nnivenitj be took hl^ 

jfind afExed to degree appean uncertain. He w^ 

The FaUhful ShepkercL Past* also in holy orders^ and it ia pro- 

Com. 12nio. l633. bable had a living in Ireland* At 

D. J. These initials stand in least, it is apparent he was in that 

the title-pages of three several kingdom, from a sermon puUiafaed 

dramatic .pieces ; but it is scarcely by him on Zech* ii. 7$ in the year 

probable that they should all be 16I8, whidi is said in the titles 

the works of the sgme author* page to have been preached at Wa« 

Their titles are, terford. He wrote the two fol* 

1. The Knave in Gram new lowing plays : 

vampt. C, 4U>. 1640. 1« ChrisHan turned Turk. T. 

2. HelTs High Court of Justice. 4to, l6i2. 

4to. 1661. 2. Foot Morn's Comfort. T. C. 

3. The Mall. C. 4to.l674. 4to. Ifi55. 

JLangbaine tells us» that the last D'Aouilab, Miss Rosb. A 
was ascribed by Dr. Hyde, the . lady of thb name translated from 
Proto^Hbliotkecarius, or upper li- the German 
brarian, of one of the universities, . Corixof BerHngen. Hist. Dr. 
to Mr. Dryden 1 but as it is pro* 8yo« N. D. [1799.] 
bable the Doctor might have no Dallas^ Robbbt Chablesv 
sponger foundation for his conjee- This gentleman is the aon of Dr. 
ture, than the mere, correspond- Dallas, a physician of Kingston, 
enoeT)f the letters J. D. with the Jamaica, in which place our au* 
words John Dryden, we are apt thor was born. At a very early 
to join in opinion with Langbaine, period of life he was sent to; re« 
that the dissimilarity of style, es- ceive the rndiments. of education 
pecially in the epistle dedicatoiy, at Musselburgh, in Scotland ; 
in wiuch Mr. Dryden's manner wheqce he was removed to £ng« 
was in general very characteristic, land, and placed under the tui- 
is an argument sufficiently strong * tion of Mr. Elphinston, at Ken-i- 
against the too peremptorily giving sington, who was well known as 
the honour^ or ascribing the dls- an inddlatigable labourer at a futile 
grace, of being the author of it to attempt to alter the whole ortho* 
that very celebrated writer. graphy of the. English language. . 
DABORNB,aliasDAVB0RNB,Ro* On leaving school, Mr. D. in- 
3BBT. Though the . same difier- tended to embrace a military life ; 
ence appears in the spelling of this but meeting with some disappoint- 
author*s name as in Mr. Dancer's, ments in the purchase of a com- 
aker mentioned, the first is cer- mission, he entered himself as a 
tainly right. He lived in the reign student of law in the InnerTemple. 
of King James I. and had a liberal Like many others, however, whose 
education, being master of arts ^ names occar in these volumes, he 
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devoted, more of his hours to the and growing up> he was tempted^ 

Muses than to the law. About by deceitful reports of the para- 

the time of his coming of age, he disaical state of America, to pa/ 

made a voyage to Jamaica, to take a visit to his brother, who was 

possession pf property that had settled at Philadelphia. But he 

fallen to him by his father's death ; found his prepossessions in favout 

v^here, however, he soon became of England only the more firmly 

di^usted with a colonial life, from rooted by what he saw of America : 

the cruel treatment which he fre^ he therefore returned home, and . 

quentlysawused toward the slaves; commenced a literary career that 

but, being appointed to a lucrative has been creditable at once to his 

office on the north side of the genius and industry. His princi- 

island, he remained' two or three pal original productions are, MiS' 

years in Jamaica. On his return cdlaneous iPritings, consisting ' of 

to England, he married Miss Hard- Poemst ,&c. (including the tragedy 

ingi daughter of Benjamin Hard- hereafter mentioned), 4to. 1797; 

ing, Esq. of Hacton House, near Percival, a novel, 1801 j Eiemenh 

Hornchurch, in Essex. qf^Self- know ledge, 1802; TheHi^ 

After the enjoyment of a few ^ ioryrftheMaro<ms,lSOQi Aubrey, 

years in England, he was under a novel/ 1804. Beside these, he 

the necessity of again crossing the is the translator from the French 

Atlantic ; previous to which* how- of Mallet du Pan's British MeT'- 

ever, he completed his terms at cury, M* Bertram! de Moleville's 

the Temple, and was called to the jinnals of the French Revolution, 

ban After spending a few years Clery*s Journal of the Sufferings 

more in Jamaica, and finding Mrs. of the Royal Family of France in 

Dallas's health impaired by the the Temple, and the Abb6 Ordi- 

elimate, he resolved to qmt it for naire's Natural History cf Volcd* 

ever. His predecessor in the office noef* 

which he held having been per- That bis name finds a place in 

mitted to nominate him to succeed^ this work, however, Mr. Dallaf' 

he flattered himself that he should owes to two dramatic; production^ 

be able to obtain the like permis- viz. 

«ion ; but he was mistaken : the \. Lucretia. T. 4to. 1797* * 
minister (Mr. Pitt), though greatly 2. Not at Home. Dram. Ent 

solicited on the occasi<xi, left him Svo. I8O9. 
only the alternative of losing |iis Dalton, Johk. This gentle- 

effice, or living in the West man was son of the Rev. John 

Indies. Dalton, rector of Dean, in Cum- 

Mr. Dallas adopted the former, berland, where he was boii^ in 

passed several years on the ccmti- 17Q9* He was a member of 

nODt, and was at Paris in the com- Queen's College, Oxford, and took 

mencement of the Revdutioci. the degree of M. A. May 9, 1734. 

The enornuties, however, that he He afterwards became tutor or go* 

witnessed there drove him thence, vemor to the only son of Alger*' 

and he found a retreat for his £a- non Seymour, Duke of Somerset,^ 

XDily in the county of Suffolk, a very hopeful and promising young 

where for some years he devoted gentleman, whose death in the 

^bimself to the education of his bloom of youth and expectation 

fhUd^v i^is fiimily incipasjifig stands oi^ i^ecord in a v^ry afifectiMg 
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jnanoer in two letters on ihat oc« 
casion> written by his afflicted mo- 
ther, the Countess of Hertford, 
afterwards Dutchess of Somerset, 
-and which since her death have 
been published in Mr. Duncombe*8 
Collection of Juetters, On the 4th 
of July 17^0, he was honoured 
with the degrees, of B. and D. D. 
At the time of his death, which 
happened July 21, I763> he was 
prebendary of Worcester, and rec- 
tor of St, Mary-at-Hill. Dr. Dal- 
ton*s claim to a mention in this 
work is his having altered, and 
rendered more fit for dramatic ex- 
hibition^Milton's admirableMasque 
at Ludlow Castle, which he oon- 
.aideniblj extend^, not only by 
the insertion of some songs and 
di^^nt passages selected from 
other of Milton*s works, but also 
by the addition of several songs 
and improvements of his own, so 
admirably adapted to the man- 
lier of the original author of the 
. masque, as by no means to disgrace 
the more genuine parts,, but, on 
the contrary, greatly to exalt our 
ideas of Dr. Dalton's poetical abi- 
lities, It has, moreover, had the 
advantage of being most excellently 
set to music by Dr. Arne, and is 
sometimes acted under the title of 

Comus, Masque. 8vo. 1738. 

During the run of Comus, «he 
.industriously bought out a grand- 
daughter of Miltoa (Elizabeth 
Foster), oppressed both by age and 
' ppver^, and procuted her a bene- 
fit from it at Drury Lane Theatre, 
on the ^th of April 1750, by which 
she cleared above ISO/. Mr. Gar- 
' . rick spoke a prologue, which was 
written by Dr. Johnson for the oc- 
^ casion. 

Dalton, John. This author 
resided at CIifl:on, near York, and 
was the keeper of a public garden, 
w))ef^ parties wer^ accommodated 



with tea. In the prologue to hcs 
ftroe he pleads poverty in ex- 
cuse for his attempting the drama. 
The name of his performance is 

Honour Rewarded \ or, TheGe* 
neroius Fortune Hunter. F. 8vo. 
1775. 

Dance, Jambi* See Lots, 
James. 

Dancbb, JoHir. This author, 
who lived in the reign of CharlesII. 
is said to have been bom in. Ire- 
land. He was a servant in the 
fiimily of the Duke of Ormonde 
and lived a great part of hia time 
in that kingdom. About the year 
1670 he came over Into England ; 
and, being pafsct master of the 
French and Italian languages, he 
translated diree dramatic pieces 
ftom the originals of three emi- 
nent poets, viz. Tasso, Corneille, 
and Gtuinault. The pieces are aa 
follow : 

1. Amynta* Past 8vo. 166O. 

2. Mcomede. T. C. 4to. idfU 

3. Agrippa, King ofAlha. T. 
4to. 1675. 

Langbaine has given us this aa« 
thor*s name Dancer, alias Daun- 
CT ; but whence the doubt con- 
cerning his name arises we know 
not, unless from the irregularly 
of spelling which was given way to- 
at the time when he wrote. 

Daniel, Samuel. This gen- 
tleman, who stands in high esti- 
mation among. the writers of the 
age he lived in, both as a poet 
and an historian, fiourished in the 
reigns of Queen Elizabeth and 
Xing James I. He was the son of 
a music-master, and bom near 
Taunton in Somersetshire, in the 
year 1562. At seventeen years of 
age he was admitted a commoner 
of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, at 
which place he continued for about 
the space of three years, and, during 
that tio^^ by the assistance of aii 
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excellent tutor, and by dint of have all positively declared that he 
great assiduity and application on Jived till near eighty years of age. 
his own side, made a very con- We can account for this only by 
-siderable progress in all branches supposing that the two last have, 
of academical learning. Those without any examination, or even 
which were of a graver turn, how- reflection, copied the error of- 
ever, not so well suiting his ge- the first, whq has, in concur- 
nius, he applied himself princi- rence with the account given o^ 
pally to history and poetry, which him by Wood, absolutely fixed 
continued to be his favourites du- his birth in 1^62, and his death in 
ring the remainder of his life. At I619, at which time he could have 
the expiration of the above-men- been only fifty-seven, and yet, im- 
tioned term he quitted the uni- mediately after, asserted that he 
vfersity, and came up to London, lived to fourscore years of age ; 
where his own merit, and the in- and even, after all, there is some 
terest of his brother-in-law, John difficulty remaining, as we find a 
Plorio, the celebrated author of an corrected edition of his Cleopatra 
Italian Dictionary, recommended greatly altered, and also one of th« 
him to the favour of Queen Anne, Fhion of the Twelve Goddesses, 
King James Ist's consort, who was which is said to be published by 
pleased to confer on him the ho- the author from his own copy,, in 
nour of being first gentjeman ex- justification of himself from' a 
traordinary, and afterwards one of spurious edition before printed 
her grooms of the privy-chamber; without his knowledge; both* of 
which being' a post of very little which are dated in 1623. But as 
employment, the income of it en- the. general edition of his works, 
abled him to rent a house at a in l623, was published byhis bro- 
small distance from London, which ther, Mr. John Daniel, it is pos- 
had a very ^ne garden belonging sible these alterations may have 
to it, among the solitary amuse- been from MS. copies which he 
nients of which he is said to have had himself prepared for the press 
composed the most of his plays, before his death; since it is scarcely 
Towards the latter part of his life possible that Wood, who had seen 
he quitted London entirely, and his^ monument, could have mis- 
retirdd, according to Dr. Fuller, to taken the date inscribed upon it. 
a farm near Devizes, in Wilt- The above-named monument was 
shire ; but Wood fixes the place of erected to his memory by the Lady 
his retreat at Beckington, near Anne Clifford, afterwardsCountess 
Philips Norton, in Somersetshire, of Dorset, to whom he l^ad for- 
where he commenced farmer; and, merly been tutor, and who was a 
after some years spent in a health- very great lover and encourager. of 
fbl exercise of that employment, in learning and learned men. 
the service of the Muses, and in [Since the last edition of this 
religious contemplation, he died in work was printed, it has been as- 
October 1619. certained that Wood's date is rights 

Wood has given us a copy of see Collinson*s History of Somer^ 
his monumental inscription,- in setshire, page 201. Daniel's will, 
Beckington church, which affixes which is in the Prerogative Court 
the above date to his death ; and of Canterbury, was made Sept- 4, 
yet Larigbaine, Gildon, and Jacob, 1619, and proved Feb. 1, 1620 J 
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in it, be left his brother John sole 
executor, and appointed Simon 
Water son (a celebrated printer), 
and John Philips (his brother-in- 
law), overseers of his will. He 
bequeathed therein " a bed and 
•' the furniture thereof to his sis- 
*' ter Susan Bowre, and such linen 
'' as he shall leave at /us house ai 
*^ Bidger^Reg. Prerog. Court, 
Soane 12.] 

His dramatic pieces, which, how- 
ever, are not equal to some other 
of his poetical works, and still less 
so to his histories, which are yet 
held in very high estimation, are 
t^e following; six, viz. 

1. Cleopatra, T. 12mo. I5g4. \ 

2. Vision of theTwelve Goddesses, 
M. 8vo. i604; 4to. 1623. 

3. Philotas. T. 4to. 1605. 

4. Quee9i*s Arcadia. Past.T.C. 
4to. 1006. 

5. Tethys" Festival', or. The 
QueerCs Wake. Int. 4to. l620. 

6. Hymens Triumph. Past. Tr.- 
Com. 4to. 1623. 

He succeeded Spenser as poet- 
laureat; in which honour he hjm- 
aelf was succeeded by the cele- 
brated Ben JonsoQ. Daniel, says 
Mr. Headley, though very rarely 
sublime, has skill in the. pathetic, 
and his pages are disgraced with 
neither pedantry nor conceit. We 
find, both in his poetry and prose, 
such a legitimate and rational flow 
of language as approaches nearer 
the style of the I8th than the l6th 
century, and of which w^ niay 
safely assert, that it will never E)e- 
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bat made the effort, would bave 
carried him much further. In 
thus escaping censure, he is not 
always entitled to praise. From 
not endeavouring to be great, he 
sometimes misses of being respect- 
able. The constitution of bis 
9iind seems often to have £dle4 
him in the sultry and exhausting 
regions of the Moses ; for, thoagh 
generally neat, easy; and penpiv 
cuous, he too frequently grows 
slack, languid, and enervated. In 
perusing his long historical poem, 
we grow sleepy at the dead ebb of 
his narrative, notwithstanding be- 
ing occasionally relieved with sooio 
touches of the pathetic Unforta? 
nate in the choice of his subject, 
be seems fearful of supplying its 
defects by. digressional embellish- 
ment } instead of fixing upon one 
of a more.fancifiil cast, which the 
natural coolness of his judgmenl 
would Necessarily have corrected, 
he has cooped himself up wUbin 
the limited and narrow pale of dry 
events ; instead of casting his eye 
on the general hbtory of human 
nature, and giving bis genius a 
range-over her immeasurable fields, 
be has confined himself to an aV- 
sltract diary Of fortune ; instead of 
presenting us with pictures of truth 
from the effects of the passions, 
he has versified the truth of action 
only; he has sufficiently, there- 
fore, shown the historian, but by 
no means the poet. Daniel has 
often the softness of Eowe with- 
out his effeminacy. In his Cbm- 



come obsoleie. He certainly wa; plaint of Cleopatra he has caught 
the Atticus of his day. It seems Ovid's manner very happily. As 
to have been his error to have en- he has no obscurities either of style 
tertained too great a diffidence of or language, neither pedantry nor 
his own abilities ; constantly con- affectation, all of which have con- 
tented with the sedate propriety of curred in banishing from use tbt 
good sense, which he no sooner works of liis contemporaries, th<^ 
attains than he seems to rest satis« oblivion he has met with is pecu- 
$ed^ though bis resources, had he liarly undeserved > he has sh^€4 
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their fate, though innocent of their being noticed in this work she is 

faults. indebted to the following drama: 

Daniel enjoyed the friendship Edwy and Elgiva, T. 1795. 

and the praises of the most eminent N. P. 

men of his age. Edmund Bolton An anecdote is related respect- 

and Gabriel Harvey, the former a ing this lady's novel of Evelina, 

Srofessed critic, and the latter the which is worth preserving. It was 
iend of Spenser, and a promoter produced at a very early age, and 
of the Hteratureof his country, both without the knowledge of her fa- 
mention Daniel with respect, as a ther. The Doctor, from a due 
polisher and purifier of the English conviction of the poison insensibly 
language. W. Browne calls him infused into young minds by an 
*^ well-languag*d Daniel,** book ii. indiscriminate perusal of the trash 
80pg2; and Spenser has left Da- of our circulating libraries, had 
nieFs character. See Colin Clout 's cautioned his daughter against aa 
come Home again, vol. iv. p. 276, unlimited indulgence of such an in- 
Hugh. edit. clination ; but being one day at a 

The last edition of his works is friend*s house, he was so much 

in 2 vols. 12mo. 17 18; which, prepossessed by the praises which 

however, does not include Teihys' were conferred on this anonymous 

Festival, production, that he borrowed it 

D'Arbi^at, Frances. This lady for the purpose of recommending 

Is the daughter of the elder Dr. it to his daughter's perusal. 
Burnej, and is perhaps better Darcy, Jambs. This gentle- 

Icnown to the world by the name man was a native of the^ county of 

of Miss Burney, under which she Gralway, in Ireland, and has obliged 

produced two very celebrated no- the public with two dramatic 

yels; .we mean, EveHna, in 1777 > pieces, both of them performed at 

and Cecilia, in 1782. She was the Theatre Koyal in Dublm^ 

married on the 2Slh of July 1793, Their respective titles are, 
at Mickleham, in Surrey, to Alex- 1. Love and Ambition. T. Svo. 

ander D'Arblay, Esq. an emigrant 1^32, 

French gentleman. Before, her 2. Orphan of Fenice. T. 1749* 
marriage she was for some time Dauborms. See Daborne. 
one of the keepers of the robes to D' Avenant; Charles, LL.D. 
Her Majesty; which post, how- This gentleman was eldest son of 
ever, ill health had obliged her to Sir William D* Avenant, the poet- 
resign. In 1793, she published laureat, whom we are just about to 
Brie/Reflections relative to the Emi' mention. He was born in the 
grant French Clergy, earnestly sub" year 1656, and received the first 
mitted to the humane Consideration rudiments of letters at the gram- 
ofthe Ladies of Great Britain, the mar-school of Cheame, in Siirry. 
profits of which were to be appro- He gave very early proofs of aa 
priated to the relief of that re- active and sprightly genius, and, 
spectable and suifering class of being sent to Ozford to complete 
persons. In 170, Mrs. D'Arblay his studies, became a fellow-com« 
gave the public a third novel of moner of Baliol College in 1671^ . 
ereat merit, but scarcely equal to but left the university without 
Eer former productions in the same taking a degree. When he was 
V97^ called Camilla* But for ber only nineteen yean cdd^ he pro** 
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dnoed the ftingle dramatic piece he was no ooactive member at a 
which he gave the public. He^ period of great confasioQ and per- 
liowever, soon reliDquisbed all at- ple&itj, bot even confinement^ and 
tentioD to poetry, for studies of a the prospect of death itself, were 
▼ery different iiatare. Applying insu^cient to abate his ardour or 
himself to the civil law^ he had the lessen bis diligence in tbe cause of 
d^ee of doctor conferred on bim his darling mistresses the Muses -, 
by the university of Cambridge, and for it is recorded of him, that when 
mthefirstparliamentof King James he was prisoner in Cowes Castle, 
the Second represented tbe bo* and on a pretty near certainty (ac- 
rough of St. Ives, in Cornwall, cording to his own expression) of 
He was also about the same time being hanged within a week, he 
appointed inspector of plays and still pursued the composition of Lis 
conunissioner of excise, in ubicb celebrated poem of Gondii ert, and 
latter employment he continued even was master enongh of bis 
from 1683 to I6S9. In l6gs he temper and abilities to write a let- 
was elected one of the representa- ter to bis friend Hobbes, gi^^ing 
tives for the borough of Great some account of the progress ha 
Bedwin. Some time afterwards had made in it, and offering some 
he had the post of inspector-gene- criticisms on tbe nature of that 
lal of the exports and imports of kind of poetry. But to proceed 
the customs bestowed upon him ; more regularly in his history, 
and be died m possession of this Our author was a younger son 
employment, Nov. 6, 1 7 1 4. He was of Mr. John D* Avenant, who was 
a voluminous and excellent writer a citizen of Oxford, being a very 
cm the subjects of politics and re- substantial vinmer, and keeping a 
venue during the reigns of King large tavern, afterwards known by 
William and Queen Anne. Afost the name of the Crown, in that 
€kf his works in this way were col- city; where he moreover, in 1621, 
lected by Sir Charles Whitworth, attained to the' honour of being 
in five volumes Svo. He wrote elected mayor. This son was bom 
one drama, called at Oxford in Feb. l605> and very 
Circe, Trag. 4to. l6jj» early in life gave tokens of a lively 
Dave NANT, Sir William. To and promising genius. He re- 
this gentleman, of whose variegated ceived the rudiments of gramma- 
lifis we are now about to relate the tical learning from Mr. Edward 
circumstances, the English stage Sylvester, who kept a school in the 
perhaps stands more deeply in- parish of All-Saints, Oxford; and, 
debted than to any other writer of in the year 1621, being that of his 
this nation, with respect to the re- father's mayoralty, he was entered 
£nement of poetry, and his zealous a member of Lincoln College, in 
application to the promoting and that university, in order to com- 
contributing toward those rational plete his academical studies under 
pleasures, wbich are fittest for the Mr. Daniel Hough. Here, how- 
entertainment of a civilized people : ever, he took no degree, nor, ac- 
and the greater should his merit cording to Wood's opinion, made 
be esteemed in this particular, since any long residence ; diat writer ab- 
not only the important afiairs of solutely informing ns, at the same 
. the state, whose necessities de- time that be acknowledges fho 
^ manded his assistance, and of which strength of his genius^ aad evet^ 
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distinguishes bim by the fitle of 
*' The sweet Swan of liis," that 
he was nevertheless considerably 
deficient in university learning. 

On his quitting the university, 
he became one in the retinue of 
the magnificently-dbposed Frances, 
Dutchess of Richmond, out of 
whose family he removed into 
that of the celebrated Sir Fulk 
Crreville, Lord Brook, whose his- 
tory we have recorded in its pro* 
per place. But af^er the unhappy 
death of that nobleman in 1628, 
being now left without a patron, 
although not in distressed circum* 
stances, it is probable that views 
of profit as well as amusement 
might induce him to an exertion of 
his genius 3 as he in* the ensuing 
year produced his first play, called 
Mbovine, King of the Lombards, 
which met with great success. 

For the eight succeeding years 
he passed his time in the sen'ice 
of the Muses> and a constant at- 
tendance at court, where bfi wais 
very much caressed by all the 
great wits ; among whom we find 
him in the closest intimacy with 
the Earl of Dorset, Lord Treasurcfr 
Weston, and the accomplished £n- 
dymion Porter, Esq. In conse- 
quence of this extensive personal 
interest, and the peculiar patron- 
age of the Queen, he was, in the 
year 1637, promoted to the laurel, 
which was vacant by the death of 
Ben Jottson, and for which Tho- 
mas May stood as his competitor. 
In the life of that poet, the reader 
will find related the resentment he 
slfowed on the loss of this election ; 
and it will equally appear, in the 
course of this gentleman's history, 
with what ardent gratitude, and 
; nnshakep zeal for the cause of the 
royal family, he repaid this mark 
of their esteem for. bim : for as 
.iK^on 9s ever. tbQ civil wiu:. broke 
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out, he demonstrated his loyalty to 
the King, not only in word, but 
actions. 

In May 1641, he was accused 
by the parliament of being con- 
cerned in a design for seducing 
tlie army from their adherence to 
the parliamentary authority; and 
a proclamation being issued for 
thQ apprehending him and others 
engaged in that design, he was 
stopped at Feversham, sent up to 
London, and put under the cus* 
tody of the serjeant at araui. From 
hence, in the month of July foi«* 
lowing, he was bailed, and soon 
after fotmd it necessary for him to 
withdraw to Franee. In this at- 
tempt to fiy, however, he was not 
much more successful than in the 
former, reaching no further, than 
Canterbury before he was again 
seized by the mayor of that city, 
and obliged to undergo a very 
strict examination. Whether he 
was put into confinement on this 
occasion, or suiFered to proceed 
on his journey, is a point that his 
biographers have not rendered ex- 
tremely clear ; but it is pretty evi- 
dent that, the delay arising from it 
was not a veiy long one; as w6 
find that he did at length join the 
Queen in France, where he stayed 
for some time, till, accompanying 
a parcel of military stores which 
that Princess sent over for the use 
of the Earl of Newcastle, he was 
entertained by his Lordship, who 
had been his old friend and patron, 
in the station of lieutenant-genend 
of the ordnance. 

In his military capacity he ap« 
pears to have behaved well ; for, at 
the siege of Gloucester, in Sept. 
1643, he received the honour of 
^knighthood from the King, as an 
acknowledgment of his bravery 
and signal services: but, t>n the 
declining qf the King*8 afiai^j^ ao 
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6r li to be htyoad icUitvjIy Sir of v4iicfa be hod wrideo wfa3e in 
WOUam once moce reared to Fnnoe. £j what mems he e>- 
Tranoe, where be diaDged bit re- caped this imprnding storm ia not 
fipoo for that of the dmrch of afaaolatdf apparent. Some have 
Boooe, aod lei naiiied for a coosi* attributed it to the intetpontioo of 
deraUe thne with the Qoeen aDd two aldenneo of York, to mham 
Frinoe of Wales. Bj them be was be bad shown aome p e coEa i cm- 
held in high esteem, aod appears lities when thej had been taken 
to bare been entnisttd with some prisooefs in the north b^ the £ail 
knportant negotiatioiis in l646, of Newcastle's forces ; and others 
and particolarlj emplojrcd by the aicribe his safety to the mediation 
Qoeen in an attempt, thoogh an of the great MilroB. .Thongh die 
nnsoocaessfol one, to prevail oo former of these particolars raaj 
King Charks I. to comfJj with have some foondatioo, and might 
aome temporizing steps which she be a ooncnneot drcnmstanoe in 

tohis in- hb preserratian, yet we caonol 

help thinking the latter motf fikdy 

In I650y an in g e ni o w ptoject to bate been the principal hmtm* 

having been formed for seufing a ment in it ; as the iounoitnt bard ! 

ftdect number of artificers (paiti* was a man whose intetestwaa most 

colarly weavers) from France to potent at tbat time; and it is rea« 

Virginia, for the improvement of soo^ile to imagine a ^mpachetic 

that colony, oor anthor, enooo- regard for a peiseo of Sir Wil- 

saged to it by the Queen-mother, haul's poetical abilities most pSead * 

tmdertook the ooodnct of this ex- strongly in bis fiivoar in so hn- 

wedition, and absohitdy embarked mai>e a breast as that of Milton^ 

m the prosecQtion of it from one and point ovt to him that tiue 

of the ports of Notmandy. Bot geoios oi^t lo be considered of 

foituiie not being inclined to fo- no party, bot as daiming the pn>- 

voor him, the vessel had s c are d y tectioo of all : and what seems to 

^ot dear of the Frendi ooast, be» ooidinn this is, that we find, ten 

fore she fell in with, and was taken years afterwards, when the latter 

hy, a ship of vrar belonging to the vras .exactly in the same predkn- 

parfiamenty who canied her nto ment, he stood indebted wotr tho 

^e Isle of Wight. same protection to Sir WiUiaaa; to 

Sir l^niliam D'Avcnant, on this whom, therefore, mankmd ought 

occasion, was confined for some to consider thenwlve s as msder 

time dose prisoner to Coves Cas- donble obbga ti ons, since, bvt for 

de, and in the ensuing year was his inieroesnon forthelifeof BCU 

wnt np to the Tower of London, ton, the world wooU never ham 

in order to take his trid before been enriched with the noblest 

the Hi^ Comt of Jistice. poem it can bontt. 

During his confinement, his life Be this, however, as it may, he 

wras for a long time kept in the was at length admitled to ^ h- 

utmost snapense and dauber ; yet, berty as a prisoner at lai^; yet. 

what is very remarkable, it bad so his uiiuu i rt ances^w^ now coo- 

fitde efiect on his natnrd vivacity siderabfy ledooed, he made a bold 

smd easiness of di^Msition, that he efibrt towards at once 

arin with great assidoity pmsned them, and redeemn^ 

hispocmrf C md iifrt two bpcfcs fiaadiaftcyaiGdnBd«Htore^kNiii^ 
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whidh had long hudg over it, ocr 
casioned by the suppression of thea- 
trical amusements. He well knew 
that a theatre, if conducted with 
-skill and address, would still £nd a 
sufficient number of .partisans to 
support it ; and having, obtained 
the countenance of Lord Whitlocke, 
Sir John Maynard, and other per- 
sons of rankj who were in rea- 
lity ho friends to the cant and hy- 
pocrisy which then so strongly pre- 
vailed, he got permission to open 
a sort of theatre, at Rutland House, 
in Charter House Yard,, where he 
began with a representation , w'hich 
he called an Opera, but which, was 
! in reality quite a different thing. 
\ This.meeting with Qncoqragement, 
I he still proceeded, till at length, . 
[ .growing bolder by success, he 
\ wrote, and caused to bje acted,* se- 
I veral regular plays, - which, by the 
\ great profits arising from .them, 
t perfectly answered the jnora im- 
; portant part of his design, ithat of 
I 2^nendlng bia^ fortunes.. In^ore- 
iliately after the restoration, of 
ff K.ing Charles IT. however, which 
f jibrought with it that of ti\e British 
* stage in a.< state of unrestrained 
I liberty. Sir William DAvjenant 
% obtained a patent for therepresent- 
\ ation of dramatic pieces, under the 
. title of the Duke's Theatre, in Lin- 
f? coin's Inn Fields. The |irst open- 
^ tog of this theatre was with a new 
' play of his own, entitled The Siege 
i of Rhodef, in ,which he introduced 
f a great variety of fine scenes and 
beautiful machinery. And here 
it is necessary to observe, that Sir '. 
: > William DAvenant was the first 
^. person to whom the English stage , 
t . .43 indebted for those decorations ; 
f of which he brought qver the iciea 
^ from the theatres in France, his 
^ long residence in which country 
^ had greatly improved his taste, 
^lad Induced ium |o endeavour at 



a greaM regularity in the conducts 
and a greater correctness in the 
language, of his pieces, than the 
manner of the dramatic writers 
of. his own country bad hitherto 
attained. Nor could he, among 
other improvements, omit ^hose of 
decoration and scenery, so neces« 
sary for heightening the deception^ 
on which so great a part of our 
pleasure in this kind of entertain- 
ments constantly depends, in which 
we now^even greatly exceed our 
neighbours, but in which at that 
tinse th^ Elnglish stage was so bar« 
barously. deficient ; fbr altboi^h 
it is true, that in the reign of King 
Charles L we read of many dra« 
matic^ ^entertainments, which were 
accompanied ■ with very rich sce« 
nery, curious^ machines, and other 
elegant embellishments, and the 
major, part of ^ them even con.* 
ducted by that great architect, Inigo 
Jones $- yet these were employed 
only in the masques and plajrs 
represented at court, and were 
^ much too etpensive for the little 
.theatres in which plays were then 
acted for hire. These theatres 
were so numerous, there being ge- 
nerally six or seven open at once 
(we are told, that there were 
at one time no less than seventeen 
plaj^hou^s subsisting in London, 
small as it then was in comparison 
to its present extent), andthe prices 
so extremely low, that they could 
afford no. farther decorations to 
assist the actor's performance, or 
elevate the spectator's imagination, 
than bare walls, coarsely matted, 
or, at the best, covered with tapes- 
try, and nothing more than a blan- 
ket, or a piece of coarse cloth^ by 
way of a curtain; in this situation 
were they in Shakspeare's time, 
who, in some of bis choruses, 
aeems to have had an apparent re- 
feretice to it j and not much bet- 
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for does it appear to hare been at My disfigared^ and became the 

any period before the Restoration^ subject of mnch wit among his 

at vbich time taste and luxury, contemporary poets. Sir John 

genius and gaUantnr^ elegance and Suckling in particular, thongh his 

Iscentioosness, seem to bare made friend, could not avoid touching 

a mingled entry into these king- on it, in his Session of the Poeis, 

doms, under the auspices of a in which he has the following 

witty and wicked, a merry and lines: 

jnrschievous, monarch. But to will D'ATcnant, asham'd of i foolish 
qiiit this digression. . raiscliaiice. 

Sir William D'Avenant conti* That he had got btcly trafcUios m 

mied at the head of his company ^ ./?***• .v u ^ 

(which was afterwards remo^to ^^"^^.^^^ ^ ^"^ handsomeness of. 

a still laiger and more magnificent Might any deibnnicy about him excuse. 

theatre built in Dorset Gardens), a* 
til) the time of his death, which ' 

happened on the 17th of April Sorely the company would have been 

1668, in the 64th year of hb age; t,,u^^!^^l' r a . 

J V ; y t ^ If they could hsivc found any precedent i 

and m two days afterwards be was B^i ^ ^ ^^^ itcotds, in vcise or in. 
interred in Westminster Abbey, prose, 

very near his rival for the laurd. There was not one lanreatwiloitf s 
Thos. May; leaving his son. Dr. "^* 

Charles D*Avenant, mentioned in An anecdote, in prose, on Sir' 

the last article, bis successor in the Wilham's want of nose, may here 

management of the theatre* On be not inaptly introduced, fraok' 

his grave-stone is inscribed, in the works of the ingenious Mr. 

imitation of Ben Jonson's short Joseph Miller : «' Sir William, 

epitaph, the following words, ** going along the Mews, was fol- 

O rare Sir William Davenant! ** lowed by a beggar-woman, who 

Thus, after passing through "often repeating that she besoi^^' 

many storms' of difficulty and 2^- '' God to preserve his eye-sight ; 

Tersity, he at length spent the ''at last he turned about, and 

evening of his days in ease and " asked her why she prayed ao 

serenity. While living he had the " heartily for his eye-sight 3 for 

happiness of being universally be- '' he was not pqrblind as yet. 

loved, and at his death was as uni- *' No, Sir, said she } but if ever 

versally lamented. * " you should, you have no place to 

As a man, his cbaracter appears ** hang your spectacles on" 
to have been, in every respect, per- We have also heard, that SirWil- 
fectly amiable *, honour, courage, liam walking one day by Temple 
gratitude, integrity, genius, and Bar, a fishmonger's boy, in water- 
vivacity, having apparently been ing his fish upon the stall, be^ 
the predominant features of his sprinkled the laureat, who, snuf- 
mind } and all the historians seem fiing, loudly complaihed of the 
to allow, that he was possessed of abuse. The master begged die- 
an agreeable person and handsome knight's pardon, and was for chas- 
face 3 till, in consequence of some tising his servant. *' It is very hard 
amorous dalliances, whereby his " (said the boy) that I must be 
nose had greatly suffered, the sym-* " corrected for my cleanUness : the 
metry oi the latter was consider* '' gentieman blew his nose upon my 
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*^ fishy and 1 was washing it offi 
*' that *s alir— The jest is said to 
have pleased Sir William so well, 
jthat he gave the boy> a piece of 
money for his ingenuity. 

Although it is far from our in- 
clination to propagate shnder^ or 
add to the perpetuating of any tale 
of private calumny, yet we might, 
as biographers, be' thought guilty 
of an omission, should we not take 
notice in. this place, that, in con- 
sequence of the extraordinary 
beauty of Mrs. D'Avenant, our 
author's mother, and the frequency 
of the visits of Sbakspeare, who, 
in the course of his joumies into 
Oxfordshire, used most generally 
to reside at the house of her hus- 
band, who, as we have before ob- 
served," kept an inn in the city of 
Oxford j there have not been 
wanting those who have conjec- 
tured Sir William D'Avenant to 
bave been not only the poetical, 
but even the natural, son of that 
inimitable bard 3 and, as a fur- 
ther corroboration of the surmise, 
would insinuate a resemblance of 
feature, and urge the vivacity of 
Sir William's natural disposition, 
which was diametrically opposite 
to the gloomy saturnine complex- 
ion of Mr. D*Avenant, his sup- 
posed and legal parent. Were the 
fact certain, how greatly would 
this author appear the favourite of 
the Muses, first to receive his 
existence, and afterwards to owe 
the continuance of it, to the two 
most exahed geniuses that ever 
lived ! but, as the circumstances, 
on which the supposition is found- 
ed^ are by no means such 'as are 
adequate to a proof; as gallantry, 
and aiore especially adultery, were 
far from the reigning or fashion- 
able .vices of that age; ahd more- 
over, as Sbakspeare more particu- 
larly seems remarkable for the 



chastity flnd amiable purity of his 
morals ; we cannot think, that the 
casting a stain on the virtue of a 
lady of reputation, and fixing a 
blot on the moral conduct of so 
valuable a man, are sufficiently au- 
thorized by the mere suggestions 
of fancy, or the inclination of 
tracing out a bastard pedigree in 
the poetical line, for a writer, 
whose own merit is sufficient to 
ensure him the remembrance of 
ages yet to come. 

As a poet. Sir William's rank 
seems as yet undetermined. His 
celebrated epic of Gondibert was 
rendered at the same time the sub- 
ject of the highest commendation 
and the severest criticism ; though 
we must confess, thdt envy appears 
to us to have had a much greater 
share in the latter than justice; 
for, though the story of it may not 
perhaps be so interesting (and that 
too in great measure from its not 
being so well known)' as those of 
the Iliad and jEneid, and that the 
fetters of rhyme, and still more so 
those of stanza poetry, lay it under 
very great restraint j yet it must be 
acknowledged, even by its strong- 
est opponents, that there runs 
through the whole of it a subli- 
mity in the sentiments, a noble** 
ness in the manners, a purity in 
the diction, and a luxuriancy in 
the conceptions, that would have 
done honour to any writer of any 
age or country whatsoever. But 
to cease any further eulogium oti 
this poem, as no testimony of his 
poetical merits can be considered 
more valid than that of Mr. Dry- 
den, who was not only his con^ 
temporary, but even wrote in c6n- 
junction with him, and as nothing 
can be. stronger o'r more ample 
than tlie commendation that gen- 
tleman has given him» we shall 
with his words close the preseat 
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pcedont of Sir William D*Avenant I Q. Urifortunate Lovers. T. 4ta 

ifad his abilities. 1643, 

" I found him (sajs that author^ 1 1 • Xove and Honowr, T.C* 4to. 

•« in his preface to The Tempest) l64Q. 

'' of so quick a fancy, that nothing 12. Eniertainmeni ai Sutland 

** was proposed to him on which House. 4 to. 1656. 

« be cotild not suddenly produce 13. The Siege of Rhodes. P. 4to. 

** a tbou^t Extremely pleasant 1656*, l65Q. 

*' and surprising ; and those first 14. TheCruel^oftheSpoflzardi 

'' thoughts of bis, contrary to the in Peru. 4to. 1058. 

** old Latin proverb, were not al-. 15. The History of Sir Fronds 

•* ways the' least happy ; and as Drake, £• 4to. I659. 

'' bis fancy was quick, so likewise 16. ^^e of Rhodes. nay> two 

^ were the products of it remote Parts. 4to, 1663. 

«« and new. He borrowed not of 17. Rivals. T. C. 4to. l6fis. 

*^ any others and bis imaginatioas 18. Man 's the Master. C. 4to. 

*' were such, as could not easily I66Q. 

*^ enter into any other man. His 19. Fidr Pauarite* T. C. io^ 

'* corrections were sober and judi- I673. 

'' cious, and he corrected bis own 20. Law against Lovers. T. C4 

" writings much more severely fb. 1673. 

" than those of another man) be- 21. News from Plymouth, C« 

** stowing twice the time and la* fo. 1673. 

" hour in polishing which he used 22. Playhouse to he let. C. fo*.^ 

** in invention.*" 1673. 

Sir William D'Avenant's dra- 23. Siege. T. C. fo. l6J^a. 

ttiaticworks are numerous, but not M. Distresses. T.C. fo. 1673^ 

one of them is at present on the 25. Macbeth. T. 4to. 1^3. 

list of acting plays 5 yet there are He joined with Dryden in* al- 

certainly those among them which tering The Tempest and JuUui 

much better deserve that honour, CiBsar ; and in the Stationers* 

than many pieces that have been book, 1st Jan. 1629, is entered a 

frequently and successfully repre- play, written by him, called 

senled. The titles of them all may The Colonell. N. P. 

be seen in the following list : Davsnport, Robert. Of this 

1. Alhovine, King of the Lom^ author no circumstances are ccmitf 
lards. T. 4to. 1629. down to the present times. Ha^^ 

2. Cruel Brother. T. 4io. 1630. wrote several plays, three of which 

3. Just Italian. T.C. 4to. 1630. only are printed^ called, 

4. Temple qf Love. M. 4to. 1. A N^W Trick to cheat the 
1634. Devil. C. 4to. I639. 

5. Triumphs of the Prince ty A' 2. King John and Matilda^ T< 
mour. M. 4to. l635. 4to. 1655. 

.6. Platonic Lovers. Tr?Lg.'Com^ 3. The City Night Cap ^ GTt 

4 to. 1636. Crede auod hales, et habes. T.C* 

7. Wits. C* 4to. 1636. D. C. 4to. 1661. D. C. 

8. Britannia Triumphans. M. He was also the author of the 
4to. 1637. following: 

9. Satmacida Spolia. M. 4to.^ 4. The Pedler. C. 1630. N. P- 
1S39* i5. The Pirate. P, N. P. 
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Xi: The Fatal Brothers. T. 1. Better late- than never; C. 

7. The Politic Queen-, or, Mur- 8vo. 1786. 

ther will out. loGO. N. P. 2. Generous Counterfeit. C 870. 

8. The Woman's mistaken. See 1786. , 

Art. Drub. 3. Man of Honour. C. 8vo. 

g. Henry L and Henry IL 1786. 

. It does not appear whether these 4. The Mode. C. 8vo. 1786. 

are one or two plays. In the 5* News the Malady. C. 8vo» 

book of the Stationers' Company, 1 7S^' 

they are said to be written by Written for a private theatre, and 

Shakspeare and Davenport. Henry published together in one volume. 

I. was in the possession of Mr. Dauncy. See Dancer. 

Warburton, Somerset Herald. Davey, Samuel. This author 

Davenport is also conjecture^ to was born in Ireland 3 and^ in that 

have written,, kingdom, brought the following 

.10. A Fool and her Maidenhead pieces on the stage, viz. 

soon parted. P. N. P. 1. The Treacherous Hushand^ 

Davidson, Hev. Antkony, T. 8vo. 1737. 

A.M. is a native of Kelton, in 2. IFhittington and his Cat. Op. 

Galloway, Scotland, was educated 1739. 

at Edinburgh, and conducted a very Both on the same evening, 13th 

respectable academy, for twenty- December 1739, at Dublin^ for 

two years, at Lymington, in his own benefit. 

JIampshire, where he wrote the Davy, Charles, M. A. This 

following dramatic pieces : gentleman was rector of One- 

1. The Fair Hibernian. T. house, in Suffolk, and of Top- 

2. The Shepherd of Snowden. croft, in Norfolk? and, in 17^7, 
M. E. published in two volumes 8vo. 

3. ^aria. C. O. (printed at Bury St Edmund's)^ 

4. A Foyage to Nootka, C. O. Letters upon Subjects of Literature, 

5. Datamis. T. &c. j in the first volume of which 

6. The Sailor's Return. C. O. are two pieces, written in 17^, 

7. St. Kilda. F. which justify our introduction of 
Whether any of these have been his name into this work, viz. 

printed, we know not. Mr. Da- 1. Balaam. Oratorio. 

vidsoQ has published The Seasons, 2. Ruth. Oratorio. 

in the Scottish dialect, in imita- In the preface to his Letters, 

tion of Thomson's 5 a Sentimental &c. Mr. Davy says, '^ Most of 

Journey, in imitation of Sterno^fi : " these little essays were written 

^ho Sermons in blank Ferse, Ow- *^ many years ago? they have 

ing to ill health, and some domes- " been collected from detached 

tic afBictions, he resigned his '^ papers, and revised for publica* 

school at Lymington in December f' tion, as a relief to the author's 

1805, with the curacy of Mikon, '' mind durinj^ a confinement now 

which he hadlield many years, and " of more than eighteen months 

retired to Damerham, in Wilts, '^ continuance. 

to spend the remainder of his days. ''It seemed good to the Supreme 

Davibs, William. A gentle- ." Disposer of all things, to reduce 

man of this name is author of the '' him in atnoment, by an apo^* 

following dramatic^ pieces : • ** plectic stroke^ from the most 

yoL. i> K 
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'^perfect Hate cfhealdi and cJMcr« ImidsorDr.Eweii^ ofC^aibridge. 



"fbliieM, amidst hk frieodt, toa 
paralytic pemiaiwot tlfbil i ij > a 
debility which hath not only 

** fixed him to his diair, but 
broogfat on ipasms so exquisite- 
ly painnUy and finB(|iieDtly so 
unremittBd, as tcarody to allow 
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both in the ooraic walk, entitled, 
1. The Norikerm Heirtss. C. 

12mo. 1716 i 8T0. 1725. 
3. SeifiSvaL C. 8n>. 17^5. 
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vris, poems,' and ^miliar letters, 
a single hooi^s lepose to him lor which, together with the above, 
many da^ and nights together, are pobiisbiBd in 2 mis. 8to. 1735, 

mider the title of Tie Works o^ 



Under the pressoie of these af- 
flictioos, God hath gracioo sl y 
been pleased to oontinoe to him 
" his accostoroed How of spirits, 
" and to preserre his memory and 
*' his understanding in some de« 
giee of rigoor,. These alWiat- 
ing blessings hare enabled him 
to borrow pleasure from past 
times, in support of the present^ 
U> call back the delightfiil and 
instrocdng conTersations he en- 
joyed in a society of worthy and 
iogenioos friends, and to resume 
*' those studies and amusements 
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which rendered the former port Wilkins. 



T}hr, Jo BY. TliB aothoT, by 
the date of his works, must have 
floorished in the leigns of King 
James I. and King Charles I. and 
wrote ;he following diamatia 
pieces: 

1. The Bristol Tragedy. l6d2. 
N.P. 

3. IsU of Gulls. C 4to. IG06. 

3. TrapelsofTkreeEMg^hBrfk- 
tiurs. Historical Play. 4to. 1G07. 

The author was assisted in this 
by William Rowkj and George 



of his life happy/* 

This gentleman was also the 
anthor of Ctngechiral OkservO' 
iiatts en the Onm and Progress 
^dphabetie fTrtiiMg, 8vo. 1773 ; 
and translated from the French, 



4. Hmnumr aatf of Breath, C 
4to. 1606. 

5. Law Tricks. C 4ta I6O6. 

6. Come see a I9^bmikr. P. 1623. 
N.P. 

7. ParBamento^ 
jointly with F. Davy (probably hb 4to. l641. 
brother), Reladom of a Journey to 8. Blmd Beggar of Beihnai 
the Claders, in the Dutcky of So- Green, C. 4to. I659. 

voy. By Monsieur Bourrit. 8vo. He also joined with Dekker in a 
1775. His writings in general play, not printed, called 
evince a sound understanding, a Gay (f Warwicke. \G\g, 
correct taste, and a benevolent and with Marine in 
heart. Mr. Davy died April 8, The Maiden*s Hofyday. 1654. 
1797, in bis 75th year. Toe precise time of hb Imth 

Datys, Mart. This female and death, however, are not 
euthor, bom in Ireland, was mar- known 5 nor are any fiirther por^ 
ried to a clergyman, whom she sur- ticnlars recorded concerning him, 
vived ; and afrer hb death kept a except that he had connexion "with 
coffee-house at Cambridge, where some of hb contemporaffy poeta of 
abe died. She was a correspondent note, and had been a student in 
of Dean Swift; and thirty-six let^ Caius College, Cambridge, 
ters from him to her and her bus- If, ho^irever, we may believa 
bmd were, a few yean ago, ia the the following punning linea^ writ- 
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ten by a gentleman of Lincoln's 
Inn^ on his running away and 
bilking his landlord, be was of ra- 
ther light principle : 

** Here night and Day conspire a secret 

flight ; 
«*^ For Dayt 't is said, is gone away by 

night. 
•' The Day is past ; but, landlord, where *s 

your rent ? 
" You might have seen, that Day was 

almost spent. 
** Day sold, at length put off whate*er 

he mi^ht, 
** Though it was ne'er so dark, Day 

would be light." 

Decamp^ Miss. SeeKEMBLB^ 
Mrs. 

DEKKE.R, TuoMAS, was a wri- 
ter in the reign of King James I. 
and^ being a contemporary with 
Ben Jonson, became more emi- 
nent by having a quarrel with that 
great poet, than he would perhaps 
otherwise have done from the me> 
rit of his own works. What the 
original occasion of their contest 
was, we know not \ but Jonson, 
who certainly could never '* bear 
" a rival near the throne," has, in 
his Poetaster, the Dunciad of that 
author, among many other poets 
whom he has satirized, been ^^ 
culiarly severe on Dekker, whom 
he has characterized under the 
name of Crispinus. This compli- 
ment Dekker has amply repaid in 
\\\^Satvro^inastix-y or. The Untrtiss' 
ing a humorous Poet ; in. which, 
under the title of Young Horace, 
he has made Ben the hero of his 
piece. As great wits, and espe- 
cially those of the satirical kind, 
will always have numerous ene- 
mies, besides the general fondness 
the public have for seeing men of 
abilities abuse each other, this play 
was extremely followed; and, as it 
appears to have been one of our 
author's first pieces, tt probably laid 



the foundation of his fame as a 
writer. Although, as we have be* 
fore observed, Dekker was but a 
middling poet, yet he did not want 
his admirers, even among the poets 
ofhistime^ some of whom thought 
themselves not disgraced by writ- 
ing in conjunction with him ; 
Webster having a hand in three of 
his plays, and Rowley and Forde 
joining with him in another. 
Richard Brome in partici^Iar used 
always to call him father 5 which is 
somewhat the more extraordinary/ 
considering tl)e opposition subsist- 
ing between him and Jonson, as 
Brome had been servant to, and 
was a particular favourite with^ 
the laureat. Mr. Theo. Gibber ob- 
serves, on this occasion, that it is 
the misfortune of little wits, that 
their admirers are as inconsiderable 
as themselves,xand that Brome*s 
applauses confer no great honour 
on ihose who enjoy them. Yet, we 
think, in this censure he has been 
somewhat too severe on both ; for 
Brome's merit was certainly not in- . 
considerable, since it could force 
admiration and even public praise 
from the envious Ben. himself. 
And although Langbaine, who 
writes with partiality to Ben Jon- 
son, has given the preference in so 
superlative a degree to those plays 
in which our author was united 
with others, agaii\st those which 
were entirely his own, yet we can- 
not help thinking that in his Honest 
JVhore, and the comedy of Old 
Fortunafus, both which are allow- 
ed to be solely his, there are beau-* 
ties, both as to character, plot, and 
language, equal to the abilities of 
any of those authors that he was 
ever assisted by, and indeed in the 
former equal to any dramatic wri- 
ter (Shakspeare excepted) that this 
island has produced. 
N 2 
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The dramatic pieces be was 
concerned in may be aeen in the 
ensuing catalogue : 
- 1. OidFortunahis.C.4to.\600. 

2. Satiro^mastix* 4to. l602. 

3. 1 Honesi JVIwre. C. First Part, 

4.J4to. 1604. D.C. Second 
Part, 4to. l630. D. C. 

5. JVestward Hoe, C. Assisted 
by Webster. 4to^ 16O7. 

6. Northward Hoe. C. Assisted 
by Webster. 4to. 16O7. 

7. If^afs History. Assisted by 
Webster. 4to. 1607. 

8. IFkore of Bahylan. History. 
4to. 1607. 

. 9. The Roaring Girl. C. 4 to. 
1611. In conjunction with Mid- 
dleton. 

10. IfU be not Good, the Divel 
is in it. P. 4to. I6l2. 

11. Match me in London. T. C. 
4to. 1631. 

12. Wondtr of a Kingdom. C. 

4to. 1636. 

He wrote other pieces, not pul^ 
lished, viz. 

1. Phaeton. P. 1597- 

2. Orestes' Furies. P. 1598. 

3. The TripUdty of Cuckolds. 
P. 1598. 

4. Bear a Brain. Play. 1599. 

5. The Gentle Craft. P. 1599. 
. 6. Truth's Supplication to Can* 
die-light. P. 1599* 

7. Christmas conies but once a 
Year. l602. 

8. A Medicine for a curst Wife. 
P. 1602. 

9. Guy of Warwicke. I619. 
Written in conjunction with John 
Day. 

10. The Jew of Venice. 

11. Gustavus King of Sweth- 
'hmd. 
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In the book of the Stationen' 
Company, l63J and l633,,this 
play is asserted to be written by 
Dekker. To the printed copy tbt 
initials S.'R. are prefixed, which 
subsequent catalogues have ex- 
plained to mean Samuel Rowley. 

He also assisted in the compo** 
sition of, 

14. The Witch of Edmonton. T. 
C. 4to. 1658. 

Phillips and Winstanley havt 
ascribed four other plays to this 
author, in conjunction with Web- 
ster, viz. 

New Trick tocheat the Devil. C 

Noble Stranger^ C. 

Weakest goeth to the Wall. T.C. 

Woman wHl have her Will. C. 
In this, however, they are mis- 
taken. The Noble Stranger having 
been written by Lewis Sharpej 
The New Trick to cheat the Devil, 
by Davenport 5 and the other two 
by anonymous authors. 

Dekker was likewise author of 
the Pageants of l603 and l6l2. 
See Vol. III. ^ci. Paocants. 

The precise time of this author's 
birth and death are not reooided; 
yet hejcouid not have died young; 
as the first play we find of & 
writing was published in l6dO, 
and the latest date we meet with 
to any other is 1636, except The 
Sum's Darling, in which he assist* 
ed Forde, and which Langbaine 
observes was not published till after 
the death of its authors. 

Dblap, John, D. D. was of 
Magdalen College, Cambridge, 
where he took the degrees of B.A. 
1746, M. A. 1750, and S. T. P. 
1 762. He has a living in Sussex ; 
and, besides An Elegy on the late 

12. The Tale of Jocondo and DukeqfBMitland,aDdotheiFo&ns, 
jistolfo. ' /is the author of, . *' 

The two last were once in the 1. Hecuba. T. 8vo. 1762.. 
possession of Mr. Warburtop. 2. The Royal Suppliants. T. 

13. The Spanish Mouldier. T. Svo. 178I. 
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3. The Captives. T. 8vo. 1786. 

4. Gunilda. T. 8vo. 1803. 

5. The Usurper. T. 8vo. 1803. 

6. Matilda, T. 8vo..l803. 

7. Ahdalla, T. 8vo. 1803.; 
He has also published a (7owcio 

«d Clerum, preached at Cambridge. 

Delamayne/ Thomas, wrote 
one piece, called 

Love and Honour. D. P. taken 
from Virgil, in 7 Cantos. 12mo. 
1742. 

Dbll, Henry. This person 
was a bookseller, first in Tow^r 
Street, and afterwards in Holborb, 
where he died very poor. He 
once attempted to perform the 
part of Mrs. Termagant at Covent 
Garden Theatre, but without suc- 
cess. He wrote and altered the 
following pieces : 

1. The Spouter i or. The Double 
Revenge. C. F. 8vo. 1756. 

2. Minwca. T. 8vo. 1756. 

3. The Mirrour. C. 8vo. 1757. 

4. The Frenchified Lady never 
in Paris, Com. 8vo. 1757* 

Denh^m, Sir John. This ele- 
gant writer was the only son of 
Sir John Denham, knight, of Little 
Horsley, who was, at the time of 
our author's birth, which happened 
in 1615, lord chief baron of the 
Exchequer in Ireland, and one of 
t;he lords justices* of that kingdom: 
in consequence of which our au- 
thor was born in Dublin, but was 
brought over from thence at two 
years old, on the promotion of his 
father to the rank of a baron of 
the Exchequer in England. 

His grammatical learning he re- 
ceived in London ; and in Michael- 
mas Term, 1631, was removed 
from thence to Oxford, where he 
.was entered a gentleman commoner 
of Trinity College 5 but, instead 
of showing any early dawnings of 
that genius which afterwards shone 
fortli in him, he appeared a slow 
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dreaming young man, and on© 
whose darling passion was gaming. 
Here he continued for three years 5 
when having passed his examina- 
tions, and taken a degree as 
Bachelor of Arts, he came to 
London, and entered himself at 
Lincoln's Inn, where he applied 
pretty closely to the study of the 
law. Yet his darling vice was stiH 
predominant J and he frequently 
found himself stripped to his last 
shilling ; by which he so greatly 
displeased his father, that he was 
obliged, in appearance at least, to 
reform, for. fear of being absolutely 
abandoned by him. On his death, 
however, being no longer restrain- 
ed by -parental authority, he again 
gave way to it, and, being a dupe 
to sharpers, soon squandered away 
several thousand pounds. 

In the latter end of 1641, how-* 
ever, to the. astonishment of every 
one, his genius broke forth in a 
full blaze of meridian brightness, 
in that justly celebrated and ad- 
mired tragedy The Sophy, and soon 
after shone out again in his poem 
of Cooper's Hill. In the same 
year he was pricked for high sheriff 
for the county of Surrey, and made 
governor of Famham Castle, for 
the King. But being possessed of 
no' great share of military knowf* 
ledge, : he presently quitted that 
post, and retired tp His Majesty 
at Oxford. • 

And now the grand rebellion 
having broken out in its full force, 
he showed the warmest attachment 
to the royal failiily, and in the 
course of their unhappy, affairs 
became of signal service to them. 
In the year 1647, when the King 
had been delivered into the hands 
of the army> he undertook, on th$ 

behalfof the Queen- mother, to gain 
access to His Majesty, which he 
found means to do by the assistance 
ii3 
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of Hugh Peters. On this occasion 
the King conversed with him in an 
unreserved manner with regard to 
his affairs, and intrusting him with 
nine cyphers commanded him to 
ataj privately in London , in order 
fo receive all his letters to and 
from his correspondents, all which 
were constantly decyphered and- 
undecyphered by Mr. Cowley, at 
that time with the Queen-mother in 
France. This trust he performed 
with great punctuality and safety 
for some time, till at length Mr. 
Cowley's hand being known, this 
affiiir was discovered, and Mr. 
Denbam obliged to marke his 
escape to France, in 1648 he was 
sent ambassador, together with 
Lord Crofts, to Poland, where he 
succeeded so well as to bring back 
ten thousand pounds for the King, 
levied there on His Majesty's Scot- 
tish subjects. 

About 1652 he returned to Eng- 
land, and resided about a year at 
the Earl of Pembroke's, at Wilton, 
having quite exhausted his own 
fortune by his passion for gaming, 
and the expenses he had been at 
during the civil war. It does not 
clearly apj^ear what became of him 
between that tin^ and the Resto- 
ration, though it is most probable 
he wen* over again to France, and 
resided there till King Charles If . s 
return from St. Germain's to Jer- 
sey } when he -w^as immediately 
appointed, without any solicitation, 
surveyor-general of all His Ma- 
jesty's buildings, and, at the coro- 
nation of that monarch, made 
Knight of the Bath. 

On some discontent arising from 
' a second marriage, he for a little 
time lost his senses; hot on his re- 
covery continued jn great esteem 
at court for his poetibal abilities, 
especially with the King, who was 
fond of poetry, and, during' his 



exile, used frequently to give Mr. 
Don ham arguments to write on. 

This ingenious gentleman died 
at an office be had built for biai- 
self, near Whitehall, March lO, 
l668, statis 53, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey, leaving be- 
hind him, among the several works 
whereby his poetical fame stands 
establisned, only one dramatic 
.one, viz. 

The Sophy, T. fo. l642> Svo. 
1671. 

As a poet we need only refer to 
the testimonials of many writers, 
particularly Dr)'den and Pope^ in 
his favour. As to his moral cha- 
racter, he has had no vice imputed 
to him but that of gaming ; and 
although authors have been silent 
as to bis virtues, yet if we may 
judge from his works, he was a 
good-natured man and an easy 
coniptUiioii ; and from his actions 
it appears that he was one pf strict 
honour and integrity, and, in the 
day of danger and tumult, of un- 
fhalken loyalty to the suffering in- 
terest of his Sovereign. 
, Denis, Charles, was the son 
of the Reverend Jacob Denis, a 
French clergyman, born at Roche- 
foucauU, who fled hither on account 
of his religion. He was brotber 
of Admiral Sir Peter Denis, and 
wrote some fables and poetical 
pieces, which were favourably re- 
ceiveti by the public. He is also 
said to have been the translator of 

The Siege of Calais. T. Svo- 

He died about June 1772, and 
his friend, C.iptain Thompson, 
wrote the following epitaph for 
him : 

Beneath this stone Charles Denis lies. 

Lastingly merry, early wise: 

That none, excepting they were told, 

Ever discover*d he was old. 

His fame a monument shall be. 

That ages hence, as wel; a^ wf. 
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Shall join wivh pleasure in the strain. 
And boast of England's sweet Fontaine ; 
Shall join with roe— that one we had 
Both good and wise — 'mongst numbers 
bad. 
DsNNis, John. This gentle- 
man, who though he has. left many 
dramatic pieces behind him, was 
much less celebrated for them than 
for his critical writings, was the 
. son of an eminent sadler, a citizen 
of London, in which metropolis 
our author was bom, in the year 
1657. 

He received the firstbranches of 
^ucation under Hr. Horn, at the 
great school at Harrow on the Hill, 
where he commenced acquaintance 
and intimacy with many young 
noblemen and gentlemen, who af- 
, terwards made considerable figures 
iii public a^airs ; whereby he laid 
the foundation of a very strong and 
extensive interest, which might, 
but for his own fault, have been of 
infinite service to him in future life. 
From Harrow he went, in 1675, 
to Caius College, Cambridge, 
where, after his proper standing, 
he took the degree of bachelor of 
arts. He was expelled the college 
for literally attempting to stab a 
person in the dark; after which 
he made the tour of Europe, and 
in the course of it he conceived 
such a detestation for despotism, as 
confirmed him still more strongly 
in those Whig principies which lie 
had from his infancy imbibed. 

As the editor of the Biograpkia 
Britannica has suggested doubts of 
the fact here stated, we subjoin 
an entry from the Gesta book of 
Caius College : 

*« Mar. 4, l6S0. At a meeting 
" of the Master and Fellows, Sir 
'f Dennis mulcted 31. his scholar- 
sl^ip taken away, and he sent out 
of college, for assaulting and 
wounding Sir Glenham with a 
*' ^word." 
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On his return to England, h» 
became early acquainted with 
Dryden, Wycherley, Congreve, 
and Southern, whose conversation, 
inspiring him with a passion for 
poetry, and a contempt for every 
attainnient that had not some rela- 
tion to the Belles Lettres, diverted 
him from the acquisition of any 
profitable art, or the exercise of 
any profession. 

This, to a man who had not an 
independent income, was undoubt- 
edly a misfortune. However, the 
zeal he showed for the Protestant 
succession having recommended 
him to the patronage of the Duka 
of Marlborough, that nobleman 
procured him a place in' th« 
•customs, worth 120/. per annum, 
which he enjoyed for some years^ 
till from profuseness and want of 
economy he was reduced to the 
necessity of disposing of it to satisfy 
some yexy pressing demands. By - 
the advice of Lord Halifax, how- 
ever, he reserved to himself, in the • 
sale of it, an annuity for a term of 
years, which term he outlived, 
and was, in the decline of his life, 
reduced to extreme necessity- Mr. 
Theo. Cibber relates an ahecdote 
of him, which we cannot avoid re- 
peating, as it is not only highly 
characteristic of the man whose 
affairs we ^re now considering, but 
also a striking and melancholy in- 
stance, among thousands, of the 
distressful predicaments into which 
men of genius and literary abili- 
ties are perhaps apter than any 
others to plunge themselves, by 
paying too slight an attention to 
the common concerns of life, and 
their own most important interests. 
" After he was worn out," says 
that author, *' with age and po- 
'* verty, he resided within the 
'^ verge of the court, to prevent 
*' danger from his creditors. On(^ 
»4 
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*' Saturday night, be happen^ to riloux and abusive, as destroyed 
'♦ saunter to a public houbC, u'hich, ihcir inicuded effect j and as bis 
'♦ in a short- limo, he dibcovered attacks were almost always on per- 
** to be out of the verge. He sons of superior abilities to himself, 
*' was sitting in an open drinking*^ viz. Addison, Steele, and Pope, 
" room, and a man of a suspicious their replies usually turned the 
** appearance happened to come popular opinion so greatly against 
" in. There was something about him, that, by irritating his testy 
" the man which denoted, to Mr. temper the more, it rendered bira 
** Dennis, that he was a bailiff, a perpetual torment to himself; 
" This struck him with a panic ; till at length, after a long life of 
** he was afraid his liberty was now vicissitudes, disappointments^ and 
''at an end; he sat inthe uimo*.! turmoils, rendered wretched by 
" solicitude, but durst not offer to indiscretion, and hateful by male* 
** stir, lest he should be seized volence, having outlived the re- 
" upon. After an hour or two had version of his estate, and being re* 
" passed in this painful anxiety, ^duced to distress, from which bis 
** at last the clock struck twelve ; having been daily creating enemies 
** when Mr. Dennis, in an ecstacy, had left him scarcdy any hope of 
*' cried out> addressing himself to relief, he was compelled to, what 
" the suspected person, Xotr, Sir, must be the ODOst irksome station 
'* tmBff^or no haiiff', I don* t care that can be coiMreived in ha man 
** a farthing for y*m, y:>u h^ve no life, the receiving obligatioDS from 
" power now, Tise nun was asto- those whom he h^d been continual- 
" nished at his behaviours snd, ly tn^aiing ill. In the veij close 
«< when it was explained to him, of his djys a play was acted for 
«* was so much affronted with the his benefit, at the little theatre in 
*< suspicion, that had not Mr. tlie Ilaymarket, procured tbroagh 
*• D^inis found his protection in the united interests of Messrs. 
•« age, ho wvHild prc>.ibly have Thrnson, Al-l^r, ?rd Pope j the 
** smarted for his mis* i*r. en opinJon b<t cf whom, notwithstaodii^ the 
•* of h:ra/* A siro.:;; • 'u e rf the |nr» -^ « .mcf r in which yii. Dennis 
effects 01 fe«ir ai:d arr:c:.cn>ioo in hid on m<^ny occasions used him, 
a tempernaiuialiy 5, ..iucn^nsand ard iho *ot*g warfare that had 
jealous ::s Mr. IVnr.is's j v :' which sur^:5ted between them, interested 
the reade: may see two more hitnseH' very warmly for him, and 
rhimstcjl ir-t.»» cjs in the second even wrc^ean occasknal prcJogoe 



volume cf this work, under the i«^ the p^?y, which was spoken by 

tragedy ct Lite ty ^-{^u^tjc. Mr. Cibber, jnn. 

Mr. Dt*nn-^, F^^'y tbroagh a Yet our admiratir^i cf Mr. 

natural peevis!i::e>> and petulance Pcr/sgeoercsrty will be somewhat 

of temper, and pirtly perhaps tor ab^ cd, when we recdkct tlut 

the sake cf prccur'ps: the mejus this boasted prologue was 

of sub^i^ence, was conincalhr en- throoghout as a sneer on 

gaged in a paper war with his cca- His vanity however was so 

teoipcraries, whom he ever treated or his inceUects were 

w:th the utruv^st seveiity : ocd cnfetrMed, that be <&d not pcju e iic 

though m *ny of his observatiocs its teizdency, tboo^ he stood be» 

wer^ i':iLcrca>. ret heiL^ujIIv con- hir.d the scenes and heard it de- 

i^ed them in lac^ujge so scur* livered. Indeed^ as Coast 
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says> this was an act of most '' n^n- so ttiuch better a critic is he th|iti 

** merciful mercy'* in the author a dramatist, that we cannot help 

of TA*? Danciarf, whose charity, on subscribing to the opinion of a 

the present occasion at least, was gentleman, who said of him, that 

dispensed with a cynic hand. he was the most complete instruct 

Not long after this, viz. on the tor for a dramatic poet j since he 

6th of January 1733> Mr. Dennis could teach him to distinguish ^oocf 

died, being then in the 77th year plays by h\s precepts, and ^-o^ones 

of his age. by his examples. 

His character as a man may be His dramatic pieces Ore nine in 

sufficiently gathered from the cir- number, as may be seen in the 

cui»8tances we have related of him. following list : 

As a writer, he certainly was pos- 1. Plot und no Plot, C. 4to. 

sessed of much erudition, and a N. D. [1697.] 

considerable share of genius ; and 2. Rinaldo and Armida, T. 4to. 

had not his self-opinion, of which 1699. • 

perhaps no man ever possessed a 3. Iphigenia, T. 4to. 17OO. 

larger share, induced hitn to aim 4. Comical Gallant, C. 4to* 

at the empire of witj for which he 170^ 

was by no means qualified, and in 5. Lilertv asserted, T.4to.l704. 

consequence thereof led him to 6, GihraMar, C. 4to. 1705. 

treat every one as a rebel who did 7* O^heus and Euridxce, M. 

not subscribe to bis pretended 4to. 1707- 

right, he would probably have been 8. Appius and Virginia, ^Trag. 

allowed, and, from the enjoyment 4to. N. D. [1709.] 

of an easy mind, possibly possessed Q. Invader of his Country. T. 

more merit than appears in many 8vo. 1720. 

of his writings. In prose, he is Dent, John^, was editor of a 

far from a bad writer, where abuse newspaper, long since extinct, 

and personal scurrility does >not called The London Courant ; and 

. mingle . itself with his language, besides a novel, called The Force of 

In verse, he is extremely unequal, lAwe, was autlior of the following 

his numbers being at some times dramatic pieces : 

spirited and harmonious, and his 1. The Candidate, F. 8vo. 1782- 

subjects elevated and judicious, 2. Too Civil ly Half, F, 8vo. 

and at others flat, harsh, and pu- 1783. 

erile. As a dramatic author, he 3. Receipt Tax, F. 8vo. 1783. 

certainly deserves not to be held 4. The Lawyer's Panic, PfeL 

in any consideration. Hi*, plots, 8vo. 1785. 

excepting that of his Plot dlid no 5, The Bastille. Ent. 8vo. N.D. 

Plot, which is a political play, are [1789.] 

all borrowed, yet in the general 6, The Telegraph, Com. Piece. 

not ill-chosen. But his characters 8vo. 1795. 

are ill-designed and unfinished, his 7* 7^^^ Statesman, Farce. N. P. 

language prosaical, flat, and un- 8. The Tarantula, . F. Lost. 

dramatic, and the conduct of his Mr. Dent died a few years since; 

principal scenes heavy, dull, and but we know not the precise time 

unimpassioned. In short, though at which his death happened. 

he certainly had judgment, it is Derrick, Samuel. This gen- 

^vident he had no execution ;, and tleman was a native of Ireland^ and 
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was born in the year 1^24. Be- Dibdiv, Chakles» was born ftt 
log intended for trade, be was for Southampton^ about the year 1748^ 
tome time placed with a linen- and educated at Winchester, with 
draper in Dublin; but disliking a view to the clerical function, 
his business, he quitted it and bis His propensity for music, how- 
country about the year 1748, and ever, distracted bis attention fi*oni 
eommeoced author in London, every thing else, and brought hiai 
Soon after he arrived at the me- to town at the early age of fif- 
fropolis, he indulged an incliua- teen. Mr. Dibdin appears to have 
tion which he had imbibed for the exhibited a remarkable precocity 
stage, and appeared in the charac- of intellect -, for at sixteen yean 
ter of Gloucester, in Jane Share, of age he brought out an opera* of 
at the Haymarket, but with so two acts, at Cdvent Garden, call* 
little success, that he never re- ed The Shepherd's Artifice^ wiit- 
peated the experiment. After this ten and composed by himself, 
attempt he subsisted chiefly by Unwilling, however, to commence 
his writings ', but being of an ex- ^oo early a career as a writer, he 
pensive disposition, running into contented himself, till after the 
the follies and excesses of gallan- run of The Jubilee, with compos- 
try and gaming, he lived almost ing music for others. Love in the 
all his time the slave of depend- City, Lionel and Clarissa, The 
ence, or the sport of chance. Padlock, The Jubilee, The Insial" 
His acquaintance with people of lation of the Garter, and The 
fashion, on Beau Nash*s death, Christmas Tale, are a few of the 
procured him at length a more many pieces of which he only 
permanent subsistence. He was composed the music. His com- 
cbosen to succeed that genUeman mencemeut as an actor, we believe, 
in bis- offices of master of the ce- was as Daniaetas, in Midas, He 
remonies at Bath and Tunbridge. afterwards, however, performed 
By the profits of these he might other characters; we may partlx:Q- 
have been enabled to place him- larly mention that he was the ori- 
self, with economy, in a less pre- giual Mungo, in The Padlock, in 
carious state ; but his want of con- the year 1763; in which, as -weW 
duct continued after he was in the as in Ralph, in The Maid of the 
possession of a considerable in- Mii/, he displayed such originality 
come, by which means he was at of conception, that his early se- 
the time of his death, March 1^^* cession from the stage has often 
as necessitous as he had been at Jbeen lamented. Of his Mungo, 
any period of his life. Mr. Victpr, who must be allowed 

He translated one piece from to have been a judge of these 

the French of the King of Prussia'^ matters, says, " It is as complete 

called '* a low character as ever was ex- 

Sylla. D. E. 8vo. 1753. " hibited." Th^ author, Bicker- 

Devj^aell, Mrs. M. A lady staffe, in his preface, has this |>as- 

of Gloucestershire, who, under sage : *' The music of this piece 

the patronage of the Dutchess " being extremely admired by 

of Rutland, published one play, '' persons of the first tasle and 

called ' *' distinction^ it would be injustice 

Mary Queen of Scots. IJist. " to the extraordinary talents of 

Trajj. 8vo. 179^. *' the young mail who assisted n^Q 
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'^ in it, was I not to declare, that 
" it is, under ray direction, the 
^' entire composition of Mr. Dib- 
*' din 5 whose admirable perform- 
*' ance, in the character of Mungo, 
*' does so much credit to himself 
*' and hie 5 as well as to the gen- 
" tleman whose penetration could 
'* dislipffuish neglected genius, and 
*' who has taken pleasure in pro- 
'*^ ducing it to the public." 

When Mr. Dibdin retired from^ 
the» stage, the Circus was built for 
him 3 and he was manager of it 
for two seasons. He afterwards 
launched a new species of enter- 
tainment, which he continued for 
about twenty years ; himself the 
sole writer, composer, and per-, 
former. These exhibitions varied 
their titles, as well as their mat- 
ter, from time to timej but we 
can recall to our recollection the 
following : Tfie IVhim of the Mo- 
ment, ' The Oddities, The Quixsces, 
The Wa^s, Private Theatrical, 
Castles tn the Air, Great News, 
The General Election, A Tour to 
thei^ands End, IViU-o'-th'-Wisp, 
Tom JVilkins, The Sphynx, The 
Frisk, Most Votes, Christmas Gam" 
bols. King and Queen, FalenUne*s 
Bay, New Year's Gifts, Britain 
Strike Home, Heads and Tails, 
The Frolic, Datchet Mead, The 
Professional Volunteers, Rent Day, 
Commodore Pennant, &c. &c. 

Among other publications of this 
gentleman's, we have to record the 
following : The Devil, 2 vols. 8vo. 
about 1785 ; The Bystander, 4to. 
about 17875 Musical Totir, 4to. 
1787 ; Hannah Hewitt, a novel, 
about 17925 The Younger Brother, 
a novel, about 1793 5 History of 
the Stage, 5 vols. 8vo. about 1795 5 
Professional Life of Mr, Dibdin, 
4 vols. 8vo. 1802 ; Observations on 
a Tour through England and Scot' 
^and, with views, &:c. 4tia, 1803} 



Henry Hooka, a novel, I8O6 5 The 
Public Undeceived,: 1 807 5 The Eng' 
lish Pythagoras j The MuskaJ. Men* 
tor ; Music Epitomized 5 The Yeo* 
mans Friend-, The Lion and the 
JVater Wagtail y &c. &c.. 

For a few years Mr. Dibdin en-^ 
joyed a pension from Government 
of 200/. a year ; on a change of 
administration, this was cut off; 
but we have he^rd ^b.at it .has been 
recently restored. Necessity, how- 
ever, drove him a few years ago to ' 
open a shop in the Strand for the 
sale of music and musical instru- 
ments; but ia this he was unfor- 
tunate, and a commission of bank- 
ruptcy issued against him. To 
this he appeared, and }aid such a 
simple, candid, and satisfactory- 
statement of his affairs before the 
commissioners and his creditors, as 
redounded greatly to his honour, 
and procured him an early grant 
of his certificate. He was now, 
however, left a destitute man; 
when a few gentlemen, almost 
wholly unknown to him, held a 
private meeting, at which they 
made a contribution for him, and 
issued an invitation to the public 
to join their laudable endeavours 
in behalf of a man in the vale of 
years, and immersed in difficulties, 
but to whom the army, tlie navy, 
and th^ nation in general, were 
deeply indebted for his.Tyrtaean 
strains; as well as for his multi- 
tudinous compositions, calculated 
to inspire a love of the country, 
and a zeal v to protect it in a time 
of imminent danger* The result 
was, that such a sum was raised* 
as, though far below the merits of 
the case, enabled certain trustees 
to procare a moderate annual pro- 
vision for Mr. Dibdin, his wife, 
and daughter, during his life ; the 
principal sum being reserved for 
the two latter after his decease. 
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llie- following ii a list of his 
dramatic pieces : 

1. The Shepherd's Artifice. D.P. 
flvo. 1765. 

2. Damon and PhUlida, Alter- 
ed from Gibber. CO. 8vo. 1768. 

3. The Miichance. Int. 1772. 

4. The Ladle. Eot. Sto. 1773. 

5. T/^ l^'^d^^ iZu^. C. O. 
«vo. 1773. 

6. 7%e Deserter, M. D. 8vo. 

1773. 

7. T^ JjFSrfmnan; or. The First 

rf August. B. O. 8vo. 1774. 
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26. TS^ Graces. Int. 8vo. 1782, 

27. TAe ^/ttf. Ser. 8vo. l/SS. 

28. Harlequin the Phantom of a 
Day. P. 8vo. 1783. 

29. TAif Lancashire Witches., \ 
Pant. 1783. 

30. Lo»^ Odds. Ser. Svo. 1783. 

31. Clump and Cudden. CM. 
P. 8vo. 1785. 

32. A Game at Commerce, C. 
1795. N. P. 

33. Liberty Hall. Mus. Piece. 
Svo. 1785. 

34. Harvest Home. C O. 8vo- 



8. TheCohleri or, ^ »^i/> 0/ 1787. 



C O. 8vo. 

C. O. 8TO. 

Burl. 8vb» 

C O. 8vo. 



ftn Thousand. B. O. 8vo. 1774. 

9. TA^ Metamorphom. C. O. 
«TO. 1776. 

10. TheSenagBo. 
1776. 

11. TAe Rafter. 

1777. ^ 

12. Poor VulcA 

1778. 

13. The Gipsies. 

1778. 

14. Atftf and Colin. C O. 8\'o. 

1778. 

15. The Wives revenged. C. O. 

ero. 1778. 

16. Annette and Lulin. C. O. 
8to. 1778. 

17. The Chebea Pensioner. CO. 

8vo. 1779. . 

18. The Mirrour-y or. Harlequin 

every where. Pant. Borl. 8to. 

1779. 

19. The Touchstone. Pant. 1779. 

N. P. 

20. TAe Shepherdess of the Alps* 
C. O. Svo. 178O. 

21. Harlequin Freemason. P. 
I78O. 

22. The Islanders. C O. Svo. 

1781. 

23. Jupiter andAlcmena. Burl. 

1781. N. P. 

2^. Marriage Act. F. 8VO.178J. 

25. None so blind as t/iose who 
tPon*t see. M. F. 1782. N. P. 



35. A loyal Effitsion. D. £nt. 

1797. N.P. 

36. Hannah Hewitt. M.£; 179S.1 
N.P. 

37. The Broken Gold. B. Op. 
1806. N. P. 

38. The Saloon. M. Ent. N. P. 

39. The Statue. M. Ent. N. P. 

40. She ' J Mad for a Husband. 
M. Ent. N. P. 

4i. The False Dervise. Int. N.P. 

42. luond of Simplicity. N. P. 

43. The Milkmaid. Ser. N.P. 

44. Pandora. M.Ent. N.P. 

45. Passions. M. Ent.* N. P. 

46. Refusal of Harleqxdn. Paot. 
N. P. 

47* Regions of Accomplishment. 
M. Ent. N. P. 

DiBDiN, Charles, Jun. son of 
the above meotioned gentleman^ is 
a proprietor and acting-manager of 
Sadler's Wells ; for the entertain* 
ments at which place he has writ- 
ten numberless songs, &c. as well 
as the following pieces : 

1. Claudine. ^url. Svo. ISOl. 

2. Goody Two Shoes. Pant. Svo. 
N.D. 

3. Barbara Allen. B. S. Songs 
only printed. Svo. N. D, 

4. The Great Devil. Spect. Svo. 
ISOl. 

5. Old Man of the Mountains. 
Svo. N.D. 
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DiBDiH, Thomas. This is an- Mr. Dibdin twice performed tlie 
other son of the Mt. Dibdin first part of Abednego> on occasion of 
ipentioned, l»oni March 2 19 1771* Mr. Fawcett*s indisposition) in- 
After receiving a liberal education, . duced the managers to retain Mr. 
he was articled as an apprentice to Dibdin as ap author, and make it 
Sir Wm. Rawlins, then in business worth his while to quit the stage 
as an auctioneer and upholsterer, as an actor. Mr. Harris, how- 
and who served the office of Sheriff ever, continued his salary, on oon« . 
of London in ISOl. A growing dition that he should furnish the 
inclination for whatever related to theatre every Christmas with a 
the stage at length became too pantomime, and be ready to pro- 
strong for resistance j and at the duce, when called upon, any pre- 
age of eighteen he left his busi- lude, interlude, or spectacle, that 
ness, assumed the name of Mer- public events of interest or noto* 
c^Ttf, commenced actor and scene- riety might render £t subjects for 
painter at East Bourne, in Sussex, the theatre. We now proceed to 
and then visited Canterbury, Ro- give what we' believe to be a oor- 
Chester, &c- He afterwards joined rect list of Mr. T. Dibdin's dra* 
Messrs. Banks and Ward, at Liver- matic writings, viz. 
pool, and continued with them l. The Mad Guardian. F. 8vo. 
three years, performing ahernately J^. D. [179^*] Under the as- 
at Manchester, Chester, and Li- sumed name of T. Merchant, 
verpool. It was at Manchester 2. Mouth of the Nile, M. £• 
that he made his first attempt as a 8vo. 1798* 
dramatic writer by the production 3. Naval PiUdr. M. £• 8vo< 
of a farce callfed The Mad Guar' 1799- 

dian 3 or. Sunshine after Rain. . 4. Tag in Tribulation, Int. 1799^ 

In ] 793, he married Miss Hil- N. P. 

liar, of the same theatre, and for- 5. The Volcano. Pant. [Songs 

merly of the Edinburgh and New- only, 8vo. 1799.] 

castle company 3 and the year fol- o. Horse and the Widow, F« 

lowing made an engagement for 8vo. 1799- 

himselfandhiswife at that summer 7. Flue Thousand a Year, C, 

theatre^ where he continued four 8vo. [1799-} 

years : but his winter seasons were ^ 8. The Birth-day. C. 8vo. 1799* 

chiefly passed at Canterbury, Ro- . Q, The Hermione, Int. 1800. 

Chester,' &c. For his own benefit N. P« 

at Maidstone, July 12, 1798,. he 10. The Jew and the Doctor. F. 

brought out his Jew and. the Docr 8vo. 1800. 

tori the reception of which was 11. Liberal Opinions, C. 1800. 

so ^vourable, that, on the report N. P. 

of it to Mr. Harris by Mr. C. 12. True Friends, M.E. 1800. 

Bicknellj solicitor to the Admi- N. P. 

ralty, an agreement followed to 13. 11 Bondocanu C. O. 8vo. 

produce the piece the ensuing 1801. 

winter at Covent Garden 5 at which 14. St, Davids s Day, Bal. F. 

sjso Mr. Dibdin was engaged as 8vo. 1801. 

an actor at 51, per week. The 15. School for Pr^udice, C. Svo, 

soficesfi of this- piece (in which 1801. 
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l6. Harlequin's Almanack. P. 
8to. 1901. 

17* Braxen Mask. BaL Pant. 
8vo. 1802. 

18. Jami/y Quarrels. CO. Svo. 
1802. 

19. Harlequin* s Haleas. Pant. 
8vo. 1802. 

20. GaiZ/yt or Not Guilty ? C. 
Svo. 1804. ... 

21. Falentine and Orson. Rom. 
M. D. Svo. 1804. 

22. The mil for the Deed. C. 
Svo. 1805. 

23. TAtr/y Thousand. O. 8vo. 
1805. 

24. '0/*^^c To- morrow*. M.E. 
8ro. 1805. . 

25. Harlequin Quicksilver. P. 
8to. 1805. 

26. Nelson's Gloiy. Int. 1805. 
N. P.. 

27. The Cabinet. C. O. 8vo. 
1805. 

28. The EngKsh Fleet in 1342. 
C. O. 8vo. 1805. 

29. Five Miles Off". C. Svo. 
1806. 
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Mr. Walpole observes, " a noga.^ 
" lar person, whose life was one 
" contradiction. He ^'rote against 
** popery, and embraced it ; he 
'* was a zealous opposer of the 
*' court, and a sacrifice for it; 
" was conscientiously converted io 
" the midst of his prosecution <^ 
" Lord Strafford, and was most 
*' UDConscientiou:iIy a prosecutor cf 
'* Lord Clarendon. With great 
*^ parts, he always hurt 4iimse}f 
*• and his friends ; wiih ronnantic 
'* bravery, he was always an on- 
*' successftil commander. He spoke 
" for the Test Act, though a Ro- 
*' man Catholic ; and addicted 
" himself to astrology, on the 
'* birth-day of trae philosophy." 
The histories of England abound 
with the adventures of this in- 
consistent and eccentric nobletoan, 
who, among his other pursuits, 
esteemed the drama not unworthy 
his attention. He wrote one play, 
called 

Elvira. C. 4to. I667. 



Downes the prompter says, that he 
^0. Mother Goose. ?ant. I8O6-7. jcnned with Sir Samuel Tukc in 
3 1 .. Harlequins Magnet. Pant, the composition of The j4d»entwres 

of Five Hours, and that between 
1602 and 1665 he wrote two plays, 
made out of the Sbaulsh, called, 

1 . T if tetter than it was. C, 

2. Ji^se and U^se. C, 
Neither of which have been print- 
ed, unless one of them should be 
the same as Elvira, with a different 
title. After a life, which at dif- 
ferent periods of it comnaanded 
both the respect and contempt of 
mankind, and not unfrequently 
the same sentiments at one time, 
he died, neither loved nor regretted 
by any party, in the year l67d. 

DiLKE, Thomas. This gen- 
tleman lived in the reign of 
William III. and was the s6n of 
Mr. Samuel DUk^ of an andeot 



1806. 

32. The tmte Plume. M. R. D. 
[Songs only, 8vo. I8O6.] 

33. Two Faces under a Hood. 
CO. 8vo. I8O7. 

34. Errors Excepted. C. 180?. 
N. P. 

35. Bonifacio and Bridgetina. 
Mock Melo-drama. 8vo. 1808. 

36. Forest, of Hermanstadt.Me" 
io-drama. 1808. N. P. 

37- Harlequin in his Element. 
P. 8vo. 1808. 

38. The Jubilee. Mus. Sketch. 
I8O9. N. P. 

39. Harlequin Pedlar. Pant. 
I8O9-IO. 

DioBT, Geokge, Earl of 
Bristol. This author was, as 
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amily at Litchfield, where our deman^ a native of Ireland, and a 
lathor was born. He had a uni- writer on political subjects, pro- 
rersity education, having been duced one play, acted at Dublin^ 
tome time a student at Oriel Col- called 

lege, Oxford. When he quitted The Patriot King 5 or, Irish 
the university he went into the Chief. T. 8vo. 1774. 
army, and had a lieutenants com- Dodd, Jambs Solas. This an- 
mission under Lord Raby, after- thor was bred' a surgeon, and ia 
wards Earl of Strafford; to which the year 1752 published An Essay 
nobleman he dedicated one of his toumrds a Natural History of the 
pla3rs, of which he has left three Herring. During the contest about 
behind him, whose titles are as Elizabeth Canning, he also took a 
follow : part in it, and published a pam- 

1. Lovefs Luck, C. 4to. 1696. phlet in her defence. He after- 
2« City Lady, C. 4to. l697« wards composed A Lecture on 
3. Pretenders, C. 4to. I698. Hearty, which he read publicly at 
This last play was unsuccessful ; Exete^ 'Change, with some degree 
and soon after its miscarriage, of sucbess. He was also president 
Gildon says, the author died. of one of the disputing societies, 

DiMOND, William, is the se- and an attendant at several oi 
cond, but eldest living, son of them. One dramatic piece by 
William Wyatt Dimond, Esq. one him has been acted once and pub- 
of the patentees of the Theatres lished, entitled 
Royal, Bath and Bristol; at the Gallic Graittude; at, The French* 
former of which cities he was man in India. C. 8vo. 1779. 
born, and received his education This was republished, as acted 
under the Rev. Dr. Morgan. He in Dublin, under the title of 
was afterwards entered a student The Funeral Pile, C. O. 12mo. 
of the Inner Temple, with a view 1799* ' 

to the bar; to which, probably, he Hedied in Mecklenburgh Street, 
has been since caHed. His dra- in Dublin, March 1805, at the 
matic productions are as follow : great age (as it is said) of 104. 

1. Seaside Story, Op. D. 8vo. Dodd, William. This un- 
1801. fortunate author was the eldest 

2. Hero of the North, H. P. son of the Rev. William Dodd, 
Svo. I803. many 'years vicar of Bourne, in 

3. Hunter of the Alps, D. 1804; Lincolnshire, and was bornMay29y 
Svo. N. D. 1729. He was sent, at the age of 

4. Youth, Love, and Folly* CO. sixteen, to the university of Cam* 
Svo. 1805. bridge, and admitted in the year 

5. Adrian and Orrila. P. Svo. 1745 a sizar of Clare Hall. In 
1806. 1749-50 he took the degree of 

6. Young Hussar» Op. Piece. B. A. with great honour, being 
8vo. 1807» upon that occasion in the list of 

i» The Foundling of the Forest, wranglers. Leaving the university, 

P. Svo. ISO9. he imprudently married a Miss 

He has besides published a vo- Mary Perkins in 17^1» was or- 

lume entitled Petrarchal Son- dained a deacon the same year, 

nets, priest in *1 753, and soon became a 

DoJBBS/ Francis. This gen- celebrated and popular preacher. 
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His first prefennent was the lec- 
tore&bip of West Ham. In 1754 
he was appointed lecturer of St. 
01ave*8, Hart Street j and in 1757 
took the degree of M. A. at Cam* 
bridge. On the foundation of the 
Magdalen Hospital, in 1758, he 
was a strenuous supporter of the 
charity, and soon after became 
preacher at the cbapel of it. By 
means of his patron Bishop Squire^ 
he in 1763 obtained the prebend 
of Brecon, and by the interest of 
some city friends procured himself 
to be appointed King's chaplain > 
soon after which he had the edu- 
cation of the present £arl of Cfaes- 
terlield committed to his care. In 
1766 he^went to Cambridge, and 
took the degree of LL. D. At 
this period the eHimation he was 
held in by the world was Suffi- 
cient to give him expectations 4>f 
preferment, and hopes of riches 
and honours ; and these he might 
probably have acquired^ had he 
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being detected, was tried at the 
Old Bailey, found guilty, and re- 
ceived sentence of death ; and, in 
spite ot tvary application for mer- 
cy, was executed at Tyburn, Jane 
27> ^777' I^r* Dodd was a vola- 
roinous writer, and possessed con- 
siderable abilities, with little judg- 
ment and much vanity. Among 
other pursuits, he had made some 
attempts in dramatic poetry, aod 
very early in life wrote, 

1. The Syracusan. T. 

This is said to have beea in the 
hands of one of the oianagers 
when he took orders ; but on that, 
event was withdrawn. ' 

2. Sir Roger de Coverfy. C. 
Respecting this piece an anecdote 
will be found in V^ol. HI. p. 278. 

Neither of these plays has been 
published. 

DoDSLBT, Robert. This aq- 
thor was bora in the year 1703, 
near Mansheld, in Nottingham- 
shire, as it is supposed 3 and his first 



possessed a common portion of setting out in life was in a servile 
prudence and discretion. But, station (footman to the Honourable 



impatient of his situation, and 
desirous of advancement, he un- 
luckily fell upon means which in 
the end were the occasion of his 
ruin. On the living of St. George, 
Hanover Square, becoming vacant, 
be wrote an anonymous letter to 
the Chancellor's lady, offering 
3000 guineas if by her assistance 
he was promoted to it. This be- 
ing traced to him, complaint wga 
immediately made to the King, 
and Dr. Dodd was dismissed with 
disgrace from his post of chaplain. 
From this period he lived neg- 
lected, if not despised; and his 
extravagance still continuing, he 
became involved in difficulties, 
which tempted him to forge a bond 
from his late pupil'Lord Chester- 
field, Feb, 4, 1777, for 4200/. 
which he actually received ; but> 



Mrs. Lowther), from which, how- 
ever, his abilities very soon raised 
him^ for, having written The 
'Toyshop, and that • piece being 
shown to Mr. Pope, the delicacy 
of satire which is conspicuous in it, 
though clothed with the greatest 
simplicity of design, so strongly 
recommended its author to the no- 
tice of that celebrated poet, that he 
continued from that time to the 
day of his death a warm friend aad 
zealous patron to Mr. Dodsleyj 
and although he had himself no 
connexion with ^the theatres, jet 
procured him such an interest 
as ensured its being immediately 
brought on the stagej . where it 
met with the success it merited : 
as did also a farce called The King 
•and Miller of Man^eld, which 
made its appearance in the etisa* 
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iog year, viz. 1736. From the in his eye tfie one gteaf ptk\^^* 
success of these pieces he entered ciple, delectcmdo . pariierque mo^ 
into that business which, of all ne^ojo; some general moral is con- 
others, has the closest connexion stantly conveyed in the general 
with, and the mosx immediate de-. plan, and particaiar instruction dis- 
pendence on, persons of genius persed in the particular strokes of 
and literature, viz. that of a book- satire. The dialogue moi-feoVor is- 
seller. In this station Mr. Pope's easy, the plots are : simple, and ^ 
recommendation, and his own me- the catastrophes interesting and • 
rit, soon obtained him not only pathetic. - ". 
the countenance of persons pf the Mr. Dodsley by ,l)ts profession' 
first abilities, but also of those of; acquired a very handsome fortune, • 
the first rank, and in a few years with which he retired from busi-* 
raised him to gr^t eminence in. ness before his death, which hap- 
his profession, in which he was al- pened the 25 th day Of Sept i 17^4, 
most, if not altogether, at the at the . house of his friend Mr. 
head. Yet, neither in this capa- Spence, at Durham/- He wrote, 
city, nor in that of a \vriter, had I. An Entertainment designed for 
success any improper effect on Her Majesty^s^ Bhrth-dayi 8vo.' 
him. In one light he prdserve/i the . 1732. 
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strictest integrity, in the other the 2. An Entertainment designed for ' 

most becoming humility. Mind- tjie Wedding of .Governor Lowther 

fal of the early eticouragement ind Miss Penningion. 8vo. 1732, 

his own talents. met with, he wa$ 3. The Tm^shop. D. S« 8vo. 

ever ready to give the same oppor- X735. / , . . • » 

tuDtty of advancement to those of 4. The King and -the MUler of' 

others, and he was, on many oc- Monoid. . D. T. 8vo. 1737.* ' 

casions, not only the publisher 5. Sir, John Cockle at Court. F« 

but the patron of genius. But 8vo. 173& , ' ^< 

there is no circumstance which- 6. The Blind Beggar of Betkntkh 

adds more lustre to his character. Green, . B.JF. avOkl741. 

than the grateful remembrance he 7. Rex et Pontifex. Pant. 8vo. 

retained, and ever expressed, to. 1745» - .. \ . • 

the memory of those to whom he .8. Th^ Triumph^ Peace. M*' 

owed the obligation of his first 4io. 174Q. 

being taken notice of in life. We 9. Cleone, T. Svo. 1758. i 

shall not,, however, dwell any Besides these, he published a Itt^' 

longer on the amiableness of Mr. tie coHeetion of bis' own -works,' 

Podsley *s character as a man . As a' in one volume Svo. under tlie nao-* 

writer, there is an ease and elegance dest title of Trifles, and a poem of* 

that rui^ througli all his works, considerable length, entitled Pub" 

whicl^sometimesare more pleasing Uc yir4ue, in 4to, ly 54. 

than a more laboured and oma^ He also executed two works^ 

xnented manner. Inverse, his num- of great service to the^ cause of 

bersareflowing, if not sublime* and genius, as they ate the means of 

his subjects^constantly well chosen preserving pieces of merit,, that 

and entertaining. In prose, he is might otherwise have sunk into* 

familiar,^ yet chaste j^ and in his oblivion, viz. the publication of: 

dramatic pieces he has ever k,ept 7k collection of poems bf ^(t' 
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feo^at JttUaent handi, in six vols. 
8vo. and a collection of plays 
by old autboiSj m twelve volumes 
12ino. 

hoGGBT, Thomas. This an- 
thor was also an actorr He was 
born in Castle Street, Dphlio, and 
made bis first tbeatrical attempt 
on tbe stage of tbat metropolis ; 
^ut not meeting with the encoa- 
ragement there that his merit un- 
doubtedly bad a rtghC'to, be came 
over to England, and entered him- 
self in a travelling company ; but 
from thence very soon was re- 
moved to London, and established 
in Drury Lane and Lincoln's Inn 
Fields theatres, wherp he was uni- 
versally approved in every character 
he performed ; but shone in none 
more cohs|>icuously than in those 
of Fondlewife in The Old Bachelor, 
and Ben in Ixwe for Love, which 
Mr. Congreve, with whom he was 
s. very grtot favourite, wrote in 
ioTDe measure with ^ view to his 
manner of acting. 

In a few years after be removed 
to Drury Lane theatre, where be 
Became joint manager with Wilks 
and Gibber; in which situation he 
continued till, op a disgust he took, 
in the year 1712, at Mr. Booth's 
being forced' on them as a sharer 
inrthe management, he threw up 
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boitowed firom none, frfeqtieofff 
served for a model to many f and 
he possessed that peculiar art- 
which so very few performers artf 
masters of, via. the arriving at thm 
perfectly ridiculous, without step- 
ping into the least impropriety to 
attain it : and so extremely care* 
ful and skilful was be in tbe dress- 
ing of his cliaracters to the greatest 
exactness of propriety, tb3t thtf 
least article of what he vrore 
seemed in some measure to speak 
and mark the different humour he 
presented ; a necessary care in a 
comedian, in which many per- 
formers ate but too remiss. 

Mr. Dogget died at £Itham, 10 
Kent, the 224 of Sept. 1721, and 
was buried there ; having, as we 
before observed, made himself in-* 
dependent of business, by his cafe 
ilnd economy while he remained 
in it. In his political principles 
he was. in the words of Sir Ri- 
chard Steele, a Whig up to ike 
head and eats 3 and so strictly was 
be attached to the interests of the 
House of Hanover, that he nev^r 
let slti^ any occasion that presented 
itself of demonstrating bis senti- 
ments in that respect. One in- 
stance atisong others is well known j 
which is, that the year after King 
George I. came to the throne, he 



his part in the property of the gave a waterman's coat and silver 
theatre^ though it was looked on badgp, to be rowed for by six wa- 



tQ have been worth a thousand 
pounds per annum. He bad, how- 
ever, by his frugality, saved a com- 
petent fortttne to render him easy 
for the remainder of his life, with 
which he retired from the hurry of 



termen, on the first day of August^ 
being the anniversary of tbat King'a 
accession to the throne : and at hiif 
death bequeathed a certain sum of 
money, the intierest of which was 
to be appropriated annually, for 



business (n the very meridian of ever, to the purchase of a like 

his reputation. As an actor he had coat and badge, to be rowed for 

great merit, and his pontemporary in honour of tbe day ; which ce- 

Cibber informs us, that be was the remony is every year performed 

piost of an original, and the strictest on the first of August, the claim- 

observ^ of nature, of any actor of ants setting out, on a signal given, 

b}> ^m^t His manner^ though at that time of the tide wj^^Q the 
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enrrent !s strongest ^against t&em, 
and rowing' from the Old Swan 
near London Bridge^ to the White 
&«i^aQ at Chelsea. 

As a writer^ Mr. Dogget has 

left behind him only one comedy^ 

. vrhich l^s not been performed in 

its original state £oi many yearsj 

entitled 

T/te Country Wake. C.4toA696. 
It has been altered^ however, into 
a ballad farce> which has frequently 
made its appearance under the 
title erf 

jFiora; or. Hob in the Well. 

Dob MAN, Mb. This g^tle- 
man- lived at Hampstead. We 
know, however, nothing more of 
. him, than that he was the author of 
one wretched play, entitled 
- Sir Roger deCoverly. D.E; 8\*o. 
1?40. 

DossiE, RoBEBT. This. get)* 
tieman was principal secretary to 
the society for the encouragement 
of arts and manufactures. He^ied 
in I777y having given to the 'pub- 
lic one trifling piece called ' 

The Siaiesnian/oUed. M.C. Bvo. 

1768, 

Douglas, x^be'Ebt. Mb. was 
author of 

Edwin, the banished Prince, T, 
8vo. N. D. [17Q4.] 

DovBB, John. This gentle- 
man was the grandson of Mr. 
Robert- Dover, an eminent attor- 
ney-at-law, at a place called Boston 
oh the Heath, in Warwickshire, 
and the chief director and manager 
of an assembly called the Olympic 
, G^mes, which were anpually ce- 
lebrated upon Colswold Hills, in 
Gloucestershire. Our author re- 
ceived his education at Magdalen 
College, Oxford; from whence, 
being intended by bis father for 
the law, he removed to Grays 
Inn, and was called to the bar. 
file oratory df ^^gourts^ how- 



ever, not suiting his indinatiOD so 
well as that of the pulpit« he soon 
quitted the law, and took orders ; 
and Coxeter tells us, that at the 
time his notes were written, Mr. 
Dover was a minister of the 
Gospel at Drayton, in Oxfordshite. 
The exact period of his birth we 
find no where recorded, but irtia- 
gine he must have lived to a con- 
siderable age J as the tim^ of Cox- 
eter*s writing, when he mentions 
him as living, could not at the 
earliest be sooner than 1720, and 
a play which he publi^ed, atid 
which he declares to have1)een his 
amusement after the fatigues of 
the law, was published in \667» 
The title of it is 

The Raman Generals. T. 4 to. 
1667. 

Wood says he had written one 
or two more plays. It would ap- 
pear that he was the child of old 
age J for a MS. note in a copy of 
. the Collection of Verses on the 
Cotswold Games, in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Octavius Gilchrist, of 
Stamford, says, *' Dr. John Dover 
y Was born in the sixty-secoTidyettr 
*' of his mother's age, as his own 
•'*' daughter, now living, attests 
" .(anno 17^7), who is wife to 
"Mr. Cordwell, the city car- 
*' penter. ** : ^ 

Dow, Albxandbb, was a na- 
tive of Scotland, educated, at 
Crief, and bred a naerchant j but 
was afterwards an officer of emi- 
nence in the service of the East 
India Company. Being tinder tiie 
necessity of quitting Scotland in 
consequence t>f a duel, he entered 
himself as a common sailor aa 
board an £ast India ship, bound 
to Bencool^n ; where the secre- 
taryship to the governor being 
vacant, Mr. Dow very fortunately 
obtained that office, and soon he-^ 
came lieutenant-coIoneL 
0.2 
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Hewa&supposedtobethetmis- Dowwbs, Cavtaiv. Tbis ^n* 

lator of several works from the tleman was the aatbor of one dn- 

Persiao language 5 though it is matic piece* called 

generally thought, from the assist- ^U Fbws Kepi^ C. 12ncio. 1733. 

ance he received, that verf little of Dowming, GsomGB. Tliis ao^ 

them could foe called bis own. He thor was at one time a comedian 

10 like mnnner produced two dra- in the York compaoj. He says, 

matic performances, called, in one of his works, that bis fatte 

1. Zingis, T. 8vo. 1769. was a tradesman, who gave btma 

2. Sethona, T. 8vo. 1774. genteel education i t£eit in the 
and died in the EaEt Indies about nineteenth year of his age he mar- 
the latter end of 1779. ^^ unknown to his friends ; and 

DowBB, £. Who, or of what that he had frequently snfiered adl 

profession this author was, we the liardships incident to the life 

know not; but he seems by his of an itinerant pbyer. He is au- 

writings to have been the most thor of the following three dra- 

perfect professor of poverty that matic pieces : 

ever devoted himself to the tat- \. Newmarket loe, The Hwamiomi 

tered sisters of Parnassus ; for the of the Turf, C. 12mo. 17^* 

few poems he has published breathe ' 2. The Par thioM Exile. T. 6vo. 

nothing but complaints of his des- 1774* 

titute and distressed condition 5 arid ^ 3. The Folunieersi or. Triors 

indeed, his brain seems to have to Arms.* C. 8vo. 1780- 

been quite as empty as his pockets. He quitted the stage belbte his 

He has printed the poenas above deaths and became niaster d a 

mentioned, together with a nar- school at Birmingham, where he 

rative, in which he casts the most died about the latter eod of the 

severe .reflections on xhe manager year ) 780. 

of one of the theatres, and on the Tahim also has been ascribed, 

late Dutchess Dowager of Marl- 4. Tricks of Harlequin » J^ZBiL> 

borough, for not having given bim • £nr. l2mo. 1739. 

money, as a reward for his having - Downman, Hugh, M. D. was 

deprived, the community of per- the son of a gentleman g£ good 

haps a good porter or coblet, in fortune in the neighbourhood of 

the attempt to make a most exe- £xeter. • He was educated first at 

arable scribbler. With these he the public school at Exeter^ from 

has published a dramatic piece, whence be removed to Jesus Col* 

which, though far from having, any lege, Cambridge, where he took 

merit in point of plot or character, the degree of M. A. He ^-as de- 

yel is so far tolerable with respect signed for the church; and, if we 

to the language, and so far supe- are not mistuibrmed> actually took 

rior to any of the other specimens orders, and petformed the duties 

he has given us of his writings, jOf a clergyman for a iew years in 

that, notwithstanding the abu2>e he his father s neighbourhood : bat a 

has chosen to vent against Mr.Fieet- .disorder to which he was subject 

wood for not accepting it, v^e oan (afterwards proved to be- a livtt 

scarceljc believe it to have been his complaint) rendering any exertion 

own. It is called . of his voice painful and dangerous, 

Tiie Salopian Squire. Dramatic he went to Edinburgh, and took 

Tale. Svo. iv 33. . his degrees in phyw. He was the 
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author of several poems, asj The 
Land ef the Muses, Infancy, The 
Death Song qf LogCrok, Poems 
sacred to Love and Beauty, &c.) 
and of three tragedies, viz. 

1 . Lucius Junius Brutus^ H. P. , 
?vo. 1779. 

2. Editha, T. Sto. 1784. Print- 
ed at Exeter. JReprinted 1792* 

3. Belisarius, T. 8vo. 1785, 
and. 1702. . 

Dr. Down man died at Exeter, 
Sept. 23; I8O9. . 

DowNTON, Thomas, we find 
inentioned (which is all that w^e 
can learn of him) as author of, 

1 . Friar Fox andGillim ofBrent^ 
ford. P. 1598. N. P. 

1. The Vayvood. P. 1598. N.P. 

3. Peg of Plymouth. T. J 599. 

K. P. 

Drake, Dr. James. This au- 
thor was more celebrated for his 
political than his dramatic Vorks^ 
He was born at Cambridge, in the 
year l667,.and had a liberal.edu- ' 
(DatioD, first at Wiyelingliam, and 
afterwards at Eton. On the 2bth 
of March 1684, he ^was admitted 
into the university pf Cambridge, 
and some time before the Revol ac- 
tion took the degree of B. A. He 
soon afterwards became M. A. and 
in 1 694 M. D. He then removed 
to London, and was chosen fellow 
of the Royal Society, and of the 
College of Physicians. It may be 
presumed, that his practice in his 
profession was not very consider- 
able, as we find him from this tinie 
much engaged in many literary 
and political undertakings. He 
was concerned in a paper called 
Mercurius PoHticus, wherein were 
inserted expressions which afford- 
ed his enemies some o^rounds for 
. a prosecution in theOueen*s Bench. 
This was carried on against him 
with great severity } and, though 
lie was aq(}uitted^ a writ of error 



was brought by Government. This/ 
added to repeated disappointments 
and ill-treatment from some of his 
party, threw him at length into a 
fever, of which he died at West- 
minster on the 2d of March J.706-7, 
after a short confinement to hia 
bed. He was the author of 

The ShAm Lawyer; or. The 
Lucky Extravagant, Com. 4to. 

1697. 

Draper, Matthew. Of this 
author we can give no account. 
He wrote one play> called 
,, The Spendthrifts C. 8vo. 173I. 

Drayton,Michabl. This^gen* 
tleman, who was a poet of great 
renown in the reigns of Queen 
Elizabeth, James L and Charles I. 
was of a very ancient family,- ori- 
ginally descended, from, the town 
of Drayton in Leicestershire ; but 
his parents reniovi ng into War- 
wickshire, .he was born at a lit- 
tle village, called Harsul, in that 
county, in 1563. -While .be waft 
extremely young, he gave such 
proofs of a growing genius, as ren- 
dered him a favourite with his 
tutors, and procured him the par 
tronage of some persons of dis- 
tinction ^ for from his own words 
we may gather, that even at ten 
years of age he had made a con- 
siderable proficiency in . the Latin 
tongue, and wa,^- page to a person 
of quality. Sir Aston Cokain men- 
tions bis having been for some 
time a student at, Oxford, ihough 
it is most probable that he com- 
pleted his studies at the other uni- 
versity. His propensity .to poetry 
was extremdy strong, even from 
his infancy ; and we find ihe most 
of his principal pieces published, 
and ^miself highly distinguished 
as a piet, by the time he was 
about thirty years of age. It ap- 
pears, from his poem of Moses* s 
Birth and Miracles, that he waft 
o3 
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a spectator at Dover of the faraons Coxeter tells as* that he has seeq 

Spanish Armada, and it is not im- an old MS. to Che play called 

prot>able, that be was engaged in The Merry Devil of Edntonion. 

iome military employment theie. C. 4co. 1006. 

It is certain, that not only for his which declares it to have been 

merit as a writer, but his ralnable written by Michael DraytoD» Esq. ; 

qualities as a man, he was held in but this, for the reason assigned 

high estimation, and strongly pa- under its article in the third vo- 

trunized by several personages of lame, can hardly have been writ- 

coosequenoe ; particularly by Sir len by him« Meres, however, 

Henry Goodere, Sir Walter Aston, speaks of him as a writer of tra* 

4nd the Countess of Bedfbcd ; to gedy» and pronounces the follow- 

the first of whom he owns himself ing eologinm on him fffti*s Trea^ 

indebted for great part of his eda- swj, p. 281) : ''As Aulas Persius 

nation, and. by the second he was " Flaccas is reported among al 

ibr many years tapported. " writers to be of an honest liie 

At the coronation of King '' and apright conversation, so 

James I. Sir Walter Aston fixed *' Michael Drayton fjuem ioHa 

on Mr. Dra3rton as one of the '' honoris ei amoris causd nommo} 

*sqaires to attend him at his crea- '< amongschollers,soQldeers,poets, 

tion of knight of the Bath ; and it '' and all sorts of people, is helde 

has beeli alleged that, during '< for a man of vertuoos disposi- 

King James*s minority, onr poet *' tion^ honest conversation^ and 

was instrumental in a correspond- " wel governed cariage, which is 

ence carried on between that ** almost meracolous among good 

Prince and Queen £lizabeth. This " wits in these declining and cor« 

assertion, however, wants con- ** mpt times, when there is no- 

£niiation ; and the rather^ as we " thing but rogery in villanous 

£nd chat, thoogh Drayton did on- *' man, and when cheating and 

qoeationably stoop to gross flattery ** craf^nes is counted the cleanest 

to that Monarch, in some poems <' wit and soundest wisdome." 

written on his accession, yet he This celebrated bard died in 

-obtained no prefernient from him; 1631, being uxty-eight years of 

and even his poems themselves age, smd was buried among the poets 

met with a very cool and anfa- is Westminster Abbey. Over his 

Tourable reception. grave is erected a handsome tabl6 

His works are very numerous, monument of blue marble, adorn- 

and so elegant, that his manner ed with his effigies in busto lau- 

has been copied by many modem reated. 

writers of eminence since. Among The following dramatic piecea 
these the most celebrated one is the (none of which, however, are ex- 
Poly- Olbion, which is a description tant ) have been ascribed to the pen 
of the several parts of this island, of Drayton: 
in twelve foot verse, and contained 1. Omnan^ Prhux ^ CornwalL 
in thirty books, or, as the author P, 15^. N. P. 
has himself called them. Songs. 2. Earl CaAffU and his Three 

Neither Langbaine, Jacob, nor Sons. Part U; 1598. N. P. 
any ofthe other writers, have men* ^. The Rrst (^nl UTam in 
tioaed him as a draroati&ti ^ot Frwui^ P. ]598« N. P. 
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4. Sir H^Uliam Longsword, R prdviding professors to teacd ffrem 

1^^< N. P. At home^ according to the first in« 

. 5. fTars of Henry L and the stitution of the college. Mr.DrurjT 

f^rince of Wales, P. 1598. N. P. had been some time prisoner in 

' 6. Worse af eared than hurt, P, England, on account of his rell*' 

1598. N. P. gioQ : but iibout two years before 

7. The Two Harpies, P. j502. was released, at the intercession of 

IN*. P. Count Gondemar, ambassador 

DfiEGHo&N^ Lord. See Mac- from Spain, to whom be dedicated 

x/AUAiM. the plays hereafter mentioned. 

DruBj Thomas. The verv These, we are told, were exhibit- 
name of this author has been hi- ^d with great applause, first pri-' 
.therto unknown, and we are unable vately. In the refectory of the ocas' 
to give any account of him. From \e^> and again In the open court 
the book of the Stationers* Oom- or quadrangle, at which all the 
p^ny, however, we find he was principal persons of the town and 
the author of one piece, ascribed university were present. They 
by Langbaine to Hey wood; and were afterwards published, with 
joint author with Robert Daven- encomiums in Latin verse, by 
port of another, which has not George Leyburn, Thomas Black- 
been printed. The first is loe, Thomas Metcalf, and Robert 

The Life of the Dutcltess of Suf" Blandeston, in more than one edl- 

Jolk. Hist. P. 4to. 1631. tion, and are as follow: 

7he other, 1. AluredussiveAlfredus. Tra^ 

The Woman *s nktaken, gico-Comedia. 

JDaury, Robert. Of this gen- 2. Mors. Com. 

tleman we know nothing more, 3. Eeparatus due DeposUiim 

than that he was an attorn^ at Trag.-Com. 
law, and wrote the four followiag 
pieces^ viz. 

1. Devil of a Duke. £. F. 8vo. 
1732. 

2. Mad Captain, O. 8vo. 1/33. 

3. The Fancy* d Queen. O. 8vo. 
1733. 

4. The Rival Milliners. T. C. 
O. F. 8vo. 1735. 

Drury, William. Little is 
Icnown of this author, \vho, it may 
be presumed, passed the prittcipal 
part of his life abroad, and died 
there. He was an Englishman, but 
the time and place of his birth are 
unknown. He began to teach 
poetry and rhetoric at the English 
college in Douay, in Oct. 1618, 
having been invited thither by Dr. 
KellisoD, the president, who had 
at that time drawn the students 
£rom the Jesuits* schools, and was 



AU printed together, at Dooay, 
12mo. 1628. 

Dryden, John. As. this very 
eminent poet had but little con- 
cern with public affairs, any farther 
than by his writings, and as the 
incidents of bis life had no great 
variety in them, or at least very 
■few of them are on record, we 
shall mostly confine ourselves, in 
this detdil of his history, to his 
proceedings and progress in lite- 
rary and poetical fame. It will 
therefore be sufficient to inform 
our readers, that he was the son 
of Erasmus Dryden, Esq. of Tich- 
marsh, and grandson of Sir Eras- 
mus Dryden, of Canonsbury, both 
in Northamptonshire, and that he 
was born August 9, 1 631, at 
Aldwincle, oear Oundle, in the 
said edunty 3 a village, whiph, as 
4 
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be hicpself inlbnin us, bdoo^ oner the Dutch. Thete 

to the Eari of £xeter« and which length obtained him the fa^ 

was also famous for giring birth to of the czowd ; and Sir WlUiam 

the celebrated Dr. Thomas Fuller, D'Arenant djing the nine jear^ 

«he historian. Mr. Drjden was appointed to soe- 

He receiTed the rudiments of his ceed him as poet-boreat. .AJboat 

grammar learning at Westminster the same time he engaged himself 

school, onder the learned Dr. hj cootract (sajs Mr. fiaker} to 

Bo^, and from tbexice vasie- write foor plajs in each j«ar; 

JDored to Cambridge, where he which, notwitfasunding the asser- 

was entered a pensiooer, and ma- tions of some writers, be never 

tricnlated the <kh of Jvly l(ji50. executed ; but it has latidj- been 

He look his degree of Ba c helo r proted, by indispiitabie aorboritj, 

of Arts in 1653, apd was elected that he only contracted to prodocc 

scholar of Trinity College. Yet, in tkne in every fear. Tbb agree- , 

JuseariierdaTsbegawenoTeryex- ment,howerer, be never perform- 

tnordlnarr indicatioos of geoios; cd, as ippetfrs lirom ao ov^inal 

for, even the jearbet'ofc he quitted paper, signed by the pUyeis with 

the murers^tjr, be wrote a poem whom be made this stipulation. 

en the death of Lord Hastings, which is proenned in Mr. Malone's 

wrfaich was by no means a presage SMppUwumi im SkaUpemM t, toI. L 

^ that amazing perfection in poe- pt 305; and indeed it win be seen, 

tical powers which he afkcrvQvds thax from l65^ (Tke &mai LadLaJ 

possessed His tirst play, viz. Tke to l6r>4 {Lowe TriumpkmmfJ, a 

fFUd GalloMi, d'td not appear till period of thirty years, oi^y twneofly- 

lie was about tttrtj-ooe years of seven dramas were prednccd by 

age, and. then met with sach in* him. SbdB^ieare, in tweD^*6re 

ditfbrent scccess, that had not ne- yean, prodooed thir^-aevcn plays. 

cesBty atterwards compelled him In I675, tbe £ail of Eocfacsfeer, 

to pdsse the ardooos task, the who» e n vio us and maierolept dis- 

Engtisb stage hsd perhaps never position would nor per«it faim to 

faaen £ivcured with some of its see giu a ing merit meet with its 



But to proceed more regularly, sincerely chagrined at the applause 

On the death of Oliver Oomwea with vrhich Mr. Dryden's dra- 

he wrote some heroic stanzas tt> matic pieces had been received, 

hZs me to ory ; but en the Re&toca- was de^ermt ned, if poasflile, to 

tioo. be^Qgxiesirx:asof icgrstlatir.^ shake his interest at court, and 

himself with the new ccort, lie socoeeded so ^ as to leooramend 

pndnoed. lirst, a pctrra, entitled Mr. Crowne, an antbor fay no 

^st^ima Rais. r, asd jtcerwirds a meaos of eqnal merit, «^ at tiMr 

panegrric to the Kln^ on his co- time o^ an c ibscur e repmatioQ, to 

iQQitico. In 1u5j, he 3ii(kessed write a masqoefer the coort, which 

a poem to the Lord C^ianceUar certainly be k ^g cd to Mr.Diyiten's 

Hvde, presented on Nsw Year's odBce as poet-bnraft. Nor was 

Dav; sod la the same vear a satire this the only attack, mw indeed the 

QQtheEMch. In i66d apcesred naosc potent one. c^t Mr. Diyden's 

hLs *^'r:::> Af:rc':a»% wb-ch w:ss jastly-aoqniied^nsedrewenhims 

an historical pcecn is celebratroo lor, aome sears before, the Dito of 

cf the Doka of York • vKxsry Bi^ckis^haa^ a ana of not 
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better diameter than Lord Ho- Bayes. The resientment shown bj 
^Chester, had most severely ridiculed the two peers was very difiereot ; 
^several of -oar author's plays, in his Lord Rochester^ who was a coward 
adiui red piece called Tke Rehearsal, as well as a man of the most de* 
But though the intrinsic wit which praved morals, basely hired thres 
-runs through that performance can- ruffians to cudgel Dry den in a 
not even to this hour fail of excit- coffee-house y but the Duke of 
ing our laughter, yet at (he same Buckingham, as we are told, in a 
time it ought not to be the standard more open manner, took that task 
on which we should fix Mr. Dry- on himself, and at the siame time 
xien^s poetical reputation, if .we presented him with a purse, con-^ 
consider that the pieces there vidi- taining' no- very . trifling sum of 
culedarenotanyofthoseiwhiqhare money; telling him, that l)e gave 
looked on as the cbef-d'oeuvres i)im the beating as. a punishtnent 
of this author \ that the very pas- for his impudence, but l)estowed 
sages burlesqued are frequently, the gold' on him as a reward for 
in their original places, rquch less hxa wit. 

ridiculous than when thus ,d^- In l6S0 was published a trans- 
tached, like a rotten limb, fi:ora lation of Ovid's i?p»//ei' in English 
the body of the work,, exposed verse, by steveral hands,- two of 
to view with additional distortions, which, together with the preface, 
an4 <livested of that con i^exion were by Mr. Di^den. In 1682 
y^ith the ptlier parts, which* while came out his Beligio Laid, <de- 
. it preserved, gave it not only sym- .signed as a defence of. revealed 
Jt>e try but beauty; and lastly^ ii^at religion, against Deists, Papists, 
thevariousiuimttableexcelleiicieB, &c. and in .16S4 he published a 
which rfae critic has .sunk. in obli- translation of M. Maimbburg's 
vion, are infinitely more liumecous History of ike League, which he 
than tlie deformities which he has had undertaken by the command 
thus industriously brought forth to of King Charles IL On the death 
our immediate inspection. of that prince, he wrote a poem 

Mr. Dryden, however, did not sacred to his memory^ entitled, 
suffer these attacks to pass with Threnodza Augu^talis. 
impunity; for, in 1^79^ there came Soon after the accession of Kicg 
out an Esiay on Satire, said to be James II. our aqthor <^hanged his 
written jointly by htm and the religion for that of the church of 
EarlofMulgrave, containing some Rome, iarui wrote two pieces in 
very severe reflections on the Earl vindication of (he Homish tenets, 
of Rochester and the Dutchess of viz. A Defence of the Papers tvr'u- 
Portsmouth, who, it is not impro- ten by the late King, of blessed 
bable, might be a joint tnstrun:ient Memory, found in his strong Box ; 
in the above-mentioned affront and the celebrated poem, after- 
shown to Mr. Dryden ; and^ in wards answered by Lord Halifax 
1G81, he published his Absalom an^i Prior, entitled The Bind and 
and Achitopiielf in which the well- the Panther. By this extraordinary 
known character of Zipiri, drawn .«;tep he not only engaged himself 
for the Duke of Buckingham, is in controversy, and incurred much 
certainly severe enough to repay censure and ridicule from his con- 
all the ridicule thrown on him by temporary wits; but, on the corn- 
that nobleman, in tho! character of plellon of the Revolutiou^ b^iog. 
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on flccoaot of bis newlj-cboseo and Penins, io the first oT ^rfcidi 

teligionj disqualified from bearing be had a considerable baod« smi 

any office under the goremment, of the latter the entire execadoo. 

he was stripped of the lanrel. In 1695 was ^bltshed his prose 

which^ to his still g^reater mortifi- version of Fresnoy's Ari of Pmmi- 

cation, was bestow^ on ShadweU^ ing ; and the year l^gff gave the 

a man to whom be bad a most world that translatnn of Virgil's 

settled aversion 3 and on whom he works entire, which still does, 9x^ 

haA, four years hefmrt, written perhaps ever will, stand foremosr 

that very severs poem, called Mac among the attempts made on tint 

Heeknoe. author. The febU pieces of this 

It has been commonly stated, eminent writer, soch as pro- 

that Mae Flecknoe was written, in logoes, epilogoes; epitaphs,' ele*^ 

leKntment, on ShadweU*s sno- gies, songs, &c. are too nmneftxis 

ceedingDrydeninthelaareatship; to be specified beie. Tbey have 

bat this could not be the case, as bera o&lected into vdames, and 

Jlfoc Flecknoe was printed in a are now incorporated in his wrorks 

coUecticm of poems, in London, among the English poets. His 

8vo. i6B4, and Dtyden did not A^/^i, the last work be publiebed, 

lose the laurel till I0S8. To add consist of many of the most in- 

confirmation to this assertion, let teresting stories in Homer, Ovid, 

it be observed, that Langbaine, Boccace, and Chaucer, translated 

who well knew both Dryden and or modernised in the most elegant 

JShadweU, and had an evident par- and poetical manner, together with 

tiality for the latter, makes the some ori^ginsl pieces, among which 

following remark : *' Mr. Dryden, is that amazing Ode an St. Cecd- 

" I dare presume, little imagined, Ua^i Dag ; which, though written 

*' when he unit thai toAre of Mac in the very decline of its author's 

f' Fteckno, that the subject he llfs^ and at a period when old age 

'' there so much exposes and ridi- and distress conspired as it were to 

" cules, should have ever &ued to damp his poetic ardour and clip 

'* have succeeded htm in wearing the wings of fancy, yet possesses 

■" the bays** Lahqb. Dram. Poei» so much of both, as would be suf- 

p. 443, edit. I69I. ficient to have rendered him im- 

Dryden*s circumstances had mortal, had he never written a 

never been affluent ; but, now be- single line besides, 
ing deprived of this little support, Dryden married the Lady Eli-* 

jie found hi:nself reduced to the za^th Howard, sister to tbe £arl 

necessity ofwritiug for mere bread, of Berkshire, who survived brm 

We consequently find him from eight years, though for the last 

tfaisperiodengagedinperformanoes four of them she was a lunatic, 

of labour as well as genius, viz. in having been deprived of her sens^ 

translating works of others ; and by a nervous fever! By this lady 

to this necessity perhaps our na- he had three sons, who sdl survired 

tion stands indebted for some of him. Their names were Charles, 

the best translations extant. In the John, and Henry. Of' the last of 

year he lost the laurel, he pub- these we can trgce no particulars, 

lished The Life of St. Francis Xa- ^ Of the second, some little account 

vieTy from the French. In 1693 ' will be given in the ^ucceediog 

^ama oat a translation of Juvenal article^ and with respect to the 
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eldest, there is a circumstance re- leisure, he was invited to th« 
lated by Charlea Wilson, Esq. in country-seat of the Earl of Berk- 
his Itfeof Congreve, which seems shire, his brother-in-law, to keep 
»o well attested, and is itself of so the long vacation with him at, 
very extraordinary a nature, that Charlton, in Wilts ; his lady was^ 
V^e cannot avoid admitting it to a invited to her uncle Mordaunt's, 
place here. The event is as folr to pass the remainder of the sum- 
low's : , mer. When they came to divide 
I>ryden, with all his under- the children. Lady Elizabeth would 
standing, was weak enough to be have him take John, and suffer 
ibnd of judicial astrology, and used her to take Charles j but Mr. Dry- 
to calculate the nativity of his den was too absolute, and they 
children. When his lady was in parted in anger j he took Charles 
labour with his son Charles, he, with him, and she was. obliged to 
being told it was decent to with- be content with John. When the 
drsL-w, laid his watch on the table, fatal day came, the anxiety of th^ 
beggingoneof the ladies then pre- lady*s spirits occasioned such an 
sent, in a most solemn manner, to effervescence of blood, as threw 
take exact notice of the very mi- her into so violent a fever, that 
nute the child was born ^ whiphshe her life was despaired of, till a 
^Id, and acquainted him with it. letter came from Mr. Dryden, re- 
Aboiit a week after, when his lady proving her for her womanish cre- 
was pretty well recovered, Mr. dulity, and assuring her that her 
Dryden tooH occasion to tell her child was well, which recovered hec 
that he had been calculating the spirits ; and in six weeks after, she 
child^s nativity, and observed, received an eclaircisement of the 
with grief, that he was bom in an whole affair. Mr. Dryden, either 
evil hour, for Jupiter, Venus, and through fear of being reckoned 
the Sun, were all under the earth, superstitious, or thinking it a 
and the lord of his ascendant af- science beneath his study, was iex- 
flicted with a hateful square of tfemely cautious of letting any one 
Mars and Saturn. " If he lives to know that he was a dealer in as- 
" arrive at the 8th year," says he, trology ; therefore could not ex- 
'^ he will go near to die a violent cuse his absence, on his son*s an- 
*' death on his very birth-day; but niversary, from a general hunting- 
" if he should escape, as I see but match Lord Berkshire had made^ 
** small hopes, he will, in the 23d to which all the adjacent gentle- 
*' year, be under the very same evil men were invited. When he went 
*' direction J and if he should escape out, he took care to set the boy 
" that also, the 33d or 34th year a double exercise in the Latin 

*' is, I fear ** Here he was in- tongue, which he taught his chil- 

terrupted by the immoderate grief dren himself, with a strict charge 

of his lady, who could no longer not to stir out of the room till his 

hear calamity prophesied to be- return 5 well knowing. the task he 

fall her son. The time at last had set him would take up longer 

came, and August was the inau- time. Charles was performing his 

spicious month in which young duty, in obedience to his father j 

Dryden was to enter Into the 8th but, as ill fate would have it, the 

year of his age. The court being stag made towar^ds the house ; gn4 

In progress and Mr. Dryden at the noise alarming the servaAts. 
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Ihty basted out to see the sport. 
One of them took young Dry den 
by the haodj and led him out to 
see it also ; wben^ just as they came 
, to the gate^ the stag^ being at bay 
with the dogs, made a bold pash« 
and leaped over the court wall, 
which was very low and very old; 
and the dogs follow ing> threw 
down a part of the wall, ten yards 
in lengthy under which Charles 
Dtyden lay. buried. He was im* 
mediately dug out, and after six 
weeks languishing in a dangerous 
way he recovered: so farDryden's 
prediction was fulfilled, la the 
twenty-third year of his age, 
Charles fell from the top of an old 
tower belonging to the Vatican 
at Rome, occasioned by a swim- 
ming in his head, with which he 
was seized, the heat of the day 
being excessive. He again reco- 
vered, but was ever after in a 
languishing sickly state. In the 
thirty-third year of his age, being 
returned to England, he was un- 
happily drowned at Windsor. He 
had with another gentleman swum 
twice over the Thames j but re- 
turning a third time, it was sup- 
posed he was taken with the cramp, 
because he called out for help, 
though too late. Thus the father's 
calculation proved but too pro- 
phetical. 

At last, after a long life, ha- 
rassed with the most laborious of 
all fatigues, viz. that of the mind, 
ai7d continually made anxious by 
distress and difficulty, our author 
departed this life on the first of 
May 1701, and was interred in 
Westminster Abbey. Oa the 19th 
of April he had been very bad with 
the gout and erysipelas in one leg; 
but he was then somewhat reco- 
vered, and designed to go abroad ; 
on the Friday following he ate a 
partridge for his supper, and going 



to take a turn io the little gnrAea 
behind his house iu Gerard Street, 
be was seized with such a violent 
pain under the ball of the great toe 
of his right loot, that, unable to 
standi he cried out for help, and 
was carried in by bis servants 1 
when, upon sending for surgeons, 
they found a small black spot iit 
the place affected ; he submitted 
to their present applications, andj 
when gone, called his son Charles 
to him, using these words : " I 
" know this black spot is a noorti- 
" fication.: I know also, that it 
" will seize my head, and that thef 
" will attempt to cut oif my leg ; 
" but I command you, my son^ 
" by your filial duty, that you do 
" not suffer me to be dismember- 
*.' ed." As he foretold, the event 
proved ; and his son was too du-^ 
iiful to disobey his father's com-* 
mands. 

On the Wednesday morning 
following, he breathed his last, 
under the most excruciating pains^ 
in the Ogth year of his age. 

The day after Mr. Dryden't 
death, . the Dean of Westminster 
sent word to Mr.Dryden's widow, 
that he would make a present of 
the ground, and all other abbey- 
fees, for the funeral : the Lord 
Halifax likewise sent to the Lady 
Elizabeth, and to Mr. Charles 
Dryden, offering to defray the ex» 
pense^ of our poet's funeral, and 
afterwards to bestow five hundredi 
pounds on a monument in the 
Abbey ; which generous offer was 
accepted. Accordingly, on Sunday 
following, the company being as- 
sembled, the corpse was put into a 
velvet hearse, attended by eighteen 
mourning coaches. When they 
were just ready to move. Lord Jef- 
ferys, son of Lord Chancellor Jef- 
ferys, a name dedicated to infamy, 
with some of his rakish coix»paniodli 
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fWing by, asked whose funeral it JDryden hereupon applied again t© 
was; and being told it was Mr. the Lord Halifax and the Bishop 
Dry den's, he protested he should of Rochester, who absolutely re- 
oot be buried in that private man- fused to do any thing in the affair, 
nerf that he would himself, with In this distress, Dr. Garth, who 
the Lady Elizabeth** leave, have had been Mr. Dryden*s intimate 
the honour of the interment, and friend, sent for the corpse to the 
would bestow a thousand pounds College of Physicians, and pro- 
on a monument in the Abbey for posed a subscription 5 which suc- 
him. This put a stop to their ceedipg, about three weeks after 
procession ; and the Lord JefFerys, Mr. Dryden's decease. Dr. Garth 
with several of the gentlemen who pronounced a fine Latin oration 
had alighted from their coaches, over the body, which was con- 
went up stairs to the lady, who veyed from the College, attended 
was sick in bed. His Lordship re- by a numerous train of coaches, to 
peated the purport of what he bad Westminster Abbey, but in very 
said below; but the Lady Elizabeth great disorder. At last the corpse 
refusing her consent, he fell on arrived at the Abbey, which wajf 
bis'knees, vowing never to rise till all nnlighted. No organ played, 
his request was granted. The lady, no anthem sung 5 only two of the 
under a sudden surprise, fainted singing boys^preceded the porpse, 
away; ^nd Lord Jeflferys, pretend- who sung an ode of Horace, witJbi 
ing to have obtained her consent, each a small candle in tlieir hand, 
ordered the body to be carried to When the funeral was over, Mr. 
Mr. Ru'ssel's, an undertaker in Charles Dryden sent a challenge 
Cheapside, and to be left there till to Lord Jefferys, who refusing. to 
further orders. In .the mean time answer it, he sent several others, 
the Abbey was lighted np, the and went often himself; but could 
ground opened, the choir attend- neither get a letter delivered, nor 
ing, and the bishop waiting some admittance to speak to him ; 
hours to no purpose for the corpse, which so incensed him, that, find- 
The nejtt day Mr. Charles Dryden ing his Lordship refused to answer 
watted on my Lord Halifax and him like a gentleman, he resolved 
the bishop; and endeavoured to to watch'an opportunity, and brave 
excuse his mother, by relating the him to fight, though with all the 
truth. Three days after, the un- rules of honour ; which his Lord- 
dertaker, having received no or- ship hearing, quitted the. town, 
ders, waited on the Lord Jefferys; and Mr. Charles never had an op- 
who pretended it was a drunken portunity to meet him, though be 
frolic^ that he remembered nothing sought it to his death, with the 
of th^. matter, and he might- da utmost application, 
what be pleased with the. body. Mr. Dryden had no monument 
Upon this, the .undertaker waited erected to him for several years j 
on the Lady Elizabeth, who desired to which Mr. Pope alludes in his 
aday*sresj)ite, which was, grantjed. epitaph ihtended for Mr. Rowe, 
Mr. Charles Dryden imnniedi^tely in thi«(line: 

wrote to the Lcxrd Jefferys, who. Beneath a judc and nameless stone he^ 
returned for an^wer^.lhat he knew . lies. 

nothing of the matter, and would In a note upon which we are 

be troubled no more about it. Mr^ informed^ that the tomb of Mr. 
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Dryden was erected apon this bint, he underwent^ and the necfis^tj he 

by Sheffield Duke of Bucktngbamy cousequently lay under of conipl j- 

to which wa» originalJy intended ing with the public taste, however 

this epitaph : depraved, we shall sorely oot re* 

Thw Sheffield laW. The saered dost ^ose our pardon to ihe compelled 

below writer; nor our credit to those oi 

inrts Dryden once; the rest who does his contemporaries, who were in- 

not know ? timalely acquainted with hina^ and 

Which was afterwards changed into who have assured us there was no- 

ihe plain inscription now upon it, thing Remarkably vicious in his 

▼it. t, DRYDEN, personal ciiaraccer. 

Katus Aug. 9, 1631. From some parts of his history 

**i*?HS',?'^*ii '* W' ^ . he appears unsteady, and to have 

lohaBoes Sheffield, Dux Buck.nghami. ^^ ^^^^ temporized with the 

- , ^ ... ^, several revolutions m church and 

, Mr. Dart, m his poem on West- ^^3^^. This, however, might in 

Ihinster Abbey; takea notice of ^^^ ^^^^^ ^ave been owing to 

this J and, after having mentioned ^1,3^ natural timidity and diffidence 

aomerhmg of Mr. Dryden s cha- j^ |,^ disposition, which almost aU 

l^cterj says : jl^^ ^^jt^rs seem to agree in hii 

•* This Sheffield knew^ not trifled with ' possessing. Congreve, whose au^ 

his fame 5 thority cannot be suspected, has 

•* But only bade iht busto bear n« . _ -^ . '^ ^ . -_^ 

name." ^"^ «* *^^ *«» «««»» «f ^im, 

as makes him appear no jess ami-^ 
; Mr. Drydcn's character has been able in his private character as a 
jrery diffeieuily drawn by differ- ^nm, than he was illustrious in hi^ 
cut hands j some 6f which have public one as a poet. In thd 
exalted it to the highest degree of fbrmer light, according to tWt 
commendation, and others debased gentleman, he was humane, com- 
it to the severest censure. The passionate, forgiving, and sinceicfy 
latter, however, we must ascribe to friendly 5 of an extensive read- 
that strong spirit of party, which ing, a tenacious memory, and a 
prevailed duriqg great part of ^eady communication ; genUe In 
Dryden\s time, and ought there- the corrections of the writings of 
fore to be taken with great allow- others, and patient under the re- 
ances. Were we indeed to form prehension ofhis own deficiencies 1 
a judgment of the author from easy of access liiraseif, but slow 
some of his dramatic writings, we and diffident in hie advances to 
should perhaps be apt to conclude others j and of all men the most 
him a man of the most licentious modest and the most easy to be 
morals; many ofhis comedies con- discountenanced in his approaches, 
taining a great share of looseness, either to his supferiors or his equals, 
even extending to obscenity 5 but As to his writings, he is perh^ 
if we consider that> as^ the poet the happiest in the harmony of his 
tells us, ^ numbers, of any poet who ever 
Those who live to please, mnst pleats to lired either before or since bis 

l»v^ 5 tame, «ot even Mr^ Pope him^f 

if we then look back on the scan- excepted. His im^nation 4s €ipet 

dalous license of the age he lived warm, his ims^es are ndble, his de^ - 

in^ the indigence which at tlniea ssriptions beautifolji ati4 h^ s^n-v 
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ttnjents Just, and becoming. In '^ parts did not decline with hr* 
his prose he is energetic without *' years, but that he was an im- 
i>oni bast» concise without pedantry^ '' proved writer to the last, even 
and clear without prolixity. As a '' to near seventy years of age ; 
di:amatist he has> perhaps, the least *^ improving even in fire^and ima* 
merit of all his writings } and, in- *' gination as Well as in judgment | 
deed, the fair confession which he *^ witness his Ode on Si, Ccecilia*s 
has made of his unfitness for the '* Bay, and his Fables, his latest 
vriting of comedy (and his comic " peifbrmance. He was equally 
pieces it is that have been the most ''excellent in verse and prose, 
sevarely handle by the critics) '' His prose had all the clearnesf 
ivould, one might imagine, have *' imaginable, without deviating 
been sufficient to silence ;the cla- '' into the language oi* diction of 
mour of that snarling band. The ''poetry. In his poems, his die- 
passage is in his admirable E$say " tion is, whenever his subject re* 
on Dramatic Poeiry: »" I want " quires it, so sublime, and so truly 
*' (says he) that gaiety of humour "poetical, that its essence, like 
" jdbal is required in it. My con- " that of pure gold, cannot be 
*' .versation is slow and dull, my "destroyed. Take his verses, and 
f humour saturnine and reserved. *^ divest them of their ".rhymes, 
" lo short, I am none of those who ^ disjoint them of their numbers, 
" endeavour to break jests in com-^ " tran^se theirexpresslons, makd 
^' pany, and make reparte^^ so " what arrangement or diisposIUoa 
". that those who decry xx^y come* " you please in his words j yet 
" dies, do me no injury, except it " shall there 'eternally be poetry, 
f'.be in point of profit. Reputar 5' and something which will be 
^'.tlon in them is the last thing to "found Incapable of being le* 
" which I shall pretend." f ' duced to absolute prose. What 

Jahagedy alio he seems to have " he has done in any one species 

' ho^xt very diffident of his own me^ f or distinct kind of i^Hrriting would 

rit, and conscions , of the disad* " have been sufficient to have ac- 

vantages he lay under from his "quired him a very great name, 

compelled n^3cessity of rendering /* If he had written nothing but 

his pieces popular j and though " his prefaces, or nothing but his 

there are many of them which are " songs and his prologues, each 

truly . excellent, yet he tells us, " of them would have entitled 

that he never wrote any thing in *' him to the. preference and disr 

the dramatic way to please himself " tinction of excelling in its 

hxxthi^ All fi^ Love. Mr. Con- " kind." ' 

greve has born^ the following To the foregoing, let us add 

strong testimonial to his poetic^ these lines by Mr. Addison, in his 

merit : Account of the greatest English^ 

'f I may venture (says that gen*- Poets, Written April 3, 1^94 : 

" tleman) to say, in general terms, « But see wljcre artful Diydcn next ap- 
''^ that no man h^s written in our peais, 

" language so much, and such " Grown old in ihyme, but charmirtjj 
" various matter, and in so va- - _ *X!P *" y**™- 
ffrions manners, so well. Another ^^^^Z^Lt^^'' ^^"^ ^"^"^"^ 

M thing, I may say, was very pe- u jhc sweetest numbcnr, and the atteg^ 
'^ ciiliar to him ^ which iSj that his words* 
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*' l^hcther in comic sounds or tragic tirs 
**' Shu forms her voice, she mov&i oar 

smiled or tears. 
•* If satire, or heroic strains, she writes, 
**- Hcf hero pleases, and her satire bites. 
*^ l^'rom hei no hacab imaniul numbers 

fail ; 
** She wears all dresses, and sbc charms 
in all." 

Besides hit other nomerous 
wmings, he was author of, and 
Gocx:erned in^ the following dra- 
inatiG pieces, viz. • 

1. The mid Qallant. C. Acted 
]663. This waft his first piece, 
bot we believe not printed before 
1669. 4to. 

2. Tke Bival Ladies, T. C. 4to. 
1664. 

3. Tke In£an Emperow. T. C. 
4ta. \667> 

4. SecrH Love $ w. The Maiden 
^etm, T. C. 4to. I668. 

5. Sir Martin Mar»alL C. 4ta. 

6t The Tempest. C. 4to. 167a 

7*. Tyranni€k Laue; or. The 
B»yal Mmrtyr, T. 4to. I67O. 

8. Jn Eafentng*s Ltwe ; or. The 
JIo€A Asirologer. C. 4to. 167 1 . 

9u TheQmfuestqfGrmada. T. 
4to. 167a. 

' 1(X j4lman%or ait^ AlmaMdey or^ 
Tlie Conquest of. Granada, Part If-. 
4to. 167X 

1} , Marriage Alamode. C. 4to. 
1673. 

12. The Assignation ; or. Love 
M a Nunnery. C. . 4to. 167a. 

J 3. Amloyna. T. 4to*,i 67^. 

14. TAc 5ia/« of Imiocenpe, and 
Fall of Man. O. 4to. I676. 

15. Aurengzehe. T. 4to» J676. 

16. All for Love, T. 4to. 167a. 

17. CEdipus. T. 4to. 1679. 
IS. Troilus and Ore^sidja. "T. 

4to, X679. . 

19. The Kind Keeper j or, Mr. 
lAmhirham. C. 4to. J 680. 

20. Tie Spanish Fryar. T. C. 

4to. i6sr; 
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21. T^jDvAeo/'Gwtf. T. 
1683. 

22. jKUm and Alhanms. O^ 
Fol. 1685. 

23. i)o» Sebastian. T. 4to. 169a 

24. Amphytrion. C. 4to. 169O. 
23. iTiff^ Aribtar. D. O. 4to. 

1691. 

26. Cleomenes } or, TVi^ Spartan 
Hero. T. 4to. 1693. 

17. Love triumphant. T.O. 4to. 
1694. 

He also brought upcHi the st^e a 
play, of which be only wrote one 
scene, called 

The Mistaken Hushand, Con. 
4to. 1675. 

The disorderly manner in which 
Dryden's funeral was conducted is 
ascertained by a satirical poem, 
entitled Description of Mr, Drj^ 
den's Funeral, printed in foL 17OQ. 
The author of these verses, how'i* 
ever, makes no mention c^ the 
outrages said to have been com^ 
mitted by the son of Lord J^exys*. 
Had such a circumstance happen- 
ed, he hanUy would have omitted 
it. This writetf asserts, that the 
ezpease of the ftmeral was- de* 
firayed by Lord Halifax ; 

> '■» 

*< — such as wrote our country to cnjJinre, 

' ** His Vinillaess follows cvea to th<: grave. 
•* He the great bard at his tnvn charge fa* 

.*' Aad dying vice to livins worth prefexs.** 

The following lines> in which 
Dr. Garth is described^ are net 
without mejT^ : 

•* But stay, fny Muse, the learned Gart& 

appears, 
'' He sighing comes, and is half drown'd 

in tears; • » • • 

•^/ The famous Ga^, whokn learned poets 

■ call ; * ■ 

*• Knight of the brder of the urinal. 
" He of Apollo learned his wondrous skill', 
^< He taught him bow (p sing, a&d bow 
^ toki^l; ■ S 
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IFor all ht sends unto the darksome 

grave 
He honours also with an epitaph*. 
De entertained the addience with ora- 
tion, 
*• Though very new, yet something out 

of fashion ; 
But 'cause the hearers are with learning 

blest. 
He said it in the language of the beast; 
But so pronounced, the sound and sense 

agrees 
A country mouse talks better in a 

cheese. 
— Ne«t him the sons of music pass 

along, 
And murder Horace in confounded 

song, 
Whose monument, more durable than 

brass, 
Is now defacM by every chanting ass. 
No man, at Tyburn doom'd to take a 

swinging, 
** Would stay to hear such miserable 

.singing." 

Prora an epigram printed shortly 
after his death, we learn that Dry- 
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original performer of Amdriilia 
*' in The Rehearsal], at the Mql- 
*' berry Garden, when our author 
'* advanced to a sword and che* 
*' dreux wig. [This was probably 
" the wig that Swift has ridiculed 
'' in The Battle of the Books.'ji 
*' Posterity is absolutely mistaken 
"as to that great naan. Though 
" forced to be a satirist, he was 
'* tlie mildest creature breathing, 
** and the •r.cadiest to help the 
" yoijng and deserving. Though 
*' his comedies are horribly full of 
f* double entendre, yet it vi'as ow- 
*' ing to a false compliance for a. 
" dissolute age : he was in cona* 
" pany the modestest man that 
"ever conversed.** 

He had, however, as Dr. John- 
son has observed, no mean opi- 
nion of his own abilities. Of thia 
an anecdote, which a late leanied 



den had a severe, unanimated coun- j"dge used to relate to his son, af- 
terwards a dignitary in the church, 
is a sulEcierit proof. In his youth 
he frequented Will's coflfee-hoose,. 
and occasionally entered into con- 
versaition with the old bard. Soon 
after the first appearance of Jlesc^ 
ander's Feast, he congratulated the 
author on his having produced an 
ode which tlie whole town con- 
sidered as the best composition of* 
that kind that had ever been writ- 
ten. " Why, it is so (said Dry- 
" den) 5 and I will tell you further, 
" young man ; it is the best ode 
" that ever will be written.** *- 

For the first play of Dryden^ 
which was published by the elder 
Tonson, the price given was twenty 
pounds. This sum the booksdler 
(whose shop was then in the street 
near Gray's Inn) was unable to 
raise without applying to Abel 
Swale, then a t)ookseller in Little 
Britain, who advanced the nioney 
for a moiety of the profits. The 
play soldj and Tonson waa ea« 



tenance : 

** A sleepy eye he shows, and no sweet 
feature, 

*• Yet Was in truth a favourite of na- 
ture." 

See Epigrams on the Paintings 
W" the most eminent Masters, by 
/. C. Esq. 8vo. 1700. 

As curiosity is interested in every 
particular relating to so great a 
poet, the following anecdotes are 
perhaps worth preserving: " I 

remember plain John Dryden 

(says a writer in The Gentleman's 
** Magazine, for February I? 45, 
'* who was then eighty-seven years 
" of age), before be paid his coprt 
*' to (he great, in one uniform 
'* clothing of Norwich drugget. 
'' I have eat tarts with him and 
'* Mad^m Reeve [an actrees, who 

was Dryden*s mistress, and the 
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* Mr. Oldys, |n one of his MSS. men- 
tions, that Garth's epitaph on Dryden was 
in his possessioti. It is not hciwever^ we 
believe, nowexunt. 
vox.. I. 
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libled by it to ptticbase the sue- 1. The Dwaree. M.K. 4b^ 

ceedinj^ ones on his own bottofn. 1771* 

Dryobk, Johv« Jun« This 2. The Haunted Grove. M« I. 

gentleman was second son to the 1772. N. P. 

great poet last mentioned. He Dubois, P. B. a bachelor A 

.went early to Rome, where he was St. Mary Hall, Oifofd^ traoslalei' 

.entertained by the Pope as one of fsom the Italian 

the gentlemen of h'ls bedchamber. Amnio. P^st* Coin. I2m0r 

4ind at which place he died; bat 17^6. I 

Sn what year that event happened Dudlbt, Hbnrt Bate, is the i 

We cannot trace with certainty, son of a clergyman, who had si 

Jt is probable he did not long snr- liTing at or near Ghelmslbid, iai 

vive his father. In 1 700 and 1 701, Essex; and is himself in hdif 

)ie accompanied Mr. Cecill in a orders, LL.D. and chancellor d 

voyage to Sicily and Malta, of the diocese of Ferns, in Ireland, 

which a narrative by him was Mr. Dudley has distinguiihedhim- 

published in Svo. l7Tfi> by an self as a magistrate for the county 

anonymous editor, who dates his of Essex, and as a land-improver, 

death a few months after his return in which latter character he hai 

to Rome. He translated also the obtained the gold medal from the 

I4th Satire of Juvenal ; and, while Society of Arts. He is also wdl 

abroad, wrote one play, which lie known as a political writer, and ss 

sent over to his &ther, who at the original pojector and coo* 

length brought it on the stage, ductor of The Mormng HeraU 

though not till some years after it newspaper* His dramatic prodofr 

was written. It is entitled tious are as follow: 

The Husband his own Cuckold. 1. Henry and Emnm, Interi. 

C. 4to. 1696. 8VO.J774. 

Dubois, Dorothea, was the 2. The Rival Panfidatef. Cqw, 

wife of a musician, and daughter Op. Svo. 1775. 

of the Earl of Anglesea, by Anne S.TheBlackamoorwaJsk'dfTluti, 

Sympson, a lady wlu> asserted her- Com; Op. 177O. N. P. 

self to be wife of his Lordship, 4. Tke Flitch 0/ Bacon. C. 0. 

though disowned by him. In con- Svo. 1779* 

sequence of this disputed right, 5. Dramatic Puffers. Prel. 6V0b 

the present lady was never ac- 17B2* 

knowledged as legitimately be- 6. Magic Picture, P. 8vp« 17^' 

looging to the family, but passed . 7. The JFoodnian. CO. Sve. 

most of her life in great indigence 1791* 

and ineffectual attempts to establish 8. Travellers in ' SwUxgrlani 

berclaim to that distinction* which C. O. Svo. 1794. 

she also used in the title-pages of Duffet, Thomas* This so* 

Jber writings, calling herself the tbor was a millioer In theMev 

Bt. Hon. Lady Dorothea Dubois. Exchange; but, his genius leadiiy 

She printed an account of her own him to dramatic poetry, he wrotp 

story in a work called Theodora, a several pieces for the stage, which 

novels in two vols. 1/70; pub- at first met with good success, bat 

lished The Lady*s Polite Secretary , afterwards sunk into contempt aiu) 

1771 \ and died in Dublin about oblivion: and, indeed, the £^voor«! 

Jgau^ry 1774. She wrote, able leception tht^y found at tbfiiv 
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r»t apfiearance^ seecns oot to bare 5. Beauhfs Triumph, M« 4/^ 
l^D so coocb owing to the genius 16^6. 

r ;lhoir author, which was but of 6- Psyche Delauch*d, C, 4to. 
y,^ry moderate rank, as to that 1678. 

Mtdjoess of abpse and scurrilitj Among these, however, the first 
fbkih has btm almost at all tinijes is erery where mentioned as by an 
ri^val^ot with the puUic; and unknown author, excepting by 
ir.IXufFett4»tood more indebted to Langbaine, who attribute it to 
^ gr^at oames of those authors this writer. 
rbose wjotrks he attempted to bur- Duncan, Geo. A person of 
saqiie and ridicule, viz. Dryden, this name is author of 
laaclMKceil^ and Settle, than to any The Constant Lover, V.Svo.l^QS^ 
aerit .of Jhis own. Travestie and Duncompb, William. This 
turlesque will ever create a laugh ; gentlemaa was the younger son of 
►ut, however intended, can never ioku Duncombe, Esq. of Stocks^ 
lo any essential hurt to perfofm- in Hertfordshire. He married a 
mces of real worth 5 nor could The sister of Mr. Hughes, author o£[ 
Vock Tempest, Pst/che, or Empress The Siege of Damascus, and was 
[f ikforxicco, lessen, in the opinion the writer and editor of several. 
)f the judicious, the value of the agreeable works. He assisted Mr. 
irigin^s qn which they are found- Hughes in writing the tragedy 
id : and, although now and th^ of Sophy Mirza, and afterwards 
I great genius and a true fund of pbliged the world with an edition, 
lumour may stamp immortality on in 2 vols. 12mo. of Mr. Hughes*s 
I burlesque, as in the qase of Scar- works, to which he prefixed an 
ron*s Firgil Travestie, and Cotton's account of his life. Mr.Duncombd 
Scarrenic/esj yet, where a deficiency died Feb. 26, 17^9> at the age of 
pf those brilliant qualities is appa-^ fourscore years, 
rent, and a vein of scurrility and His drainatic works are, 
personal ilj-nature indulged, as in 1. AthaHah, T. Svo. 1^22. 
the above-named works of Mr. 2. Lucius JutUus Brutus. ■ T. 
PufFet, though they may for a short 8vp. 1735j 12mo. 1747. 
period draw-in the public to join Dunlap, William, an Ame- 
in the laugh mth them, yet it will rican dramatist, who has produced 
constantly be found, in a little tihe ^following pieces : 
time, to exchange it for laughing 1. The Archers. O. 8vo. 1796. 
fU them, a^d at lengtji to congemo 2. Tell Truth and Shame the 
them to a perpetual obscurity and Devil,^ C, Svo. 1797' 
contempt. 3. Andr4, T. Svo. 1798. 

The pieces Mr. Daffet has left 4. AhaelUtio, the Great Bandit. 
behind him, the best of w'bich were P. 12mo. 1^02. 
those which met with the worst Duo^lop, ■ ■ ■ '. To a person* 
iQQcess, 2ffie six in number^ viz. of tiiis name y^e have seen ascribeil: 

1. Amorous old if^man. C. 4to. a piece called 

1074. - Darby's Return. IJSQ. 

2. Spanish Bogue» C 4to. Bunstbr, Charles, an eJe* 
yolJA. gant scholar, acute critic, and in- 

3; Etsftess of Morocco. F. 4to« genious poet, who has distinguish- 

1§74. . , . ed Jiimself as the editor of Philips'a 

4. Jfool tempest. 4to. XGJS. Oder, and Miit0Q*s Paradise Re^ 

«2 
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gmed, with spme.valuable notes. . casions, and were of do littfe 

He is also the translator from service to the party in whose caose 

Aristophanes of he wrote ; ^hich, together with 

The Frogs. C. 4to. 1785. his natural vivacity and good- 

Dupuis, Thomas Skelton. To humour, obtained him the iavoor 

a writer of this name we find of great numbers of pewons ©fail 

•^^1??^, ^ ranks and conditions. The Dok* 

Ehjah. Orat. 4to. I78p. of Albemarle, son of General 

D-Urfby, Thomas. This au- Monk, had him frequently at his 

thor, who IS more generally spoken table to divert his company in that 



of by the familiar name of Tom, 
was descended from an ancient fa- 
mily in France. His parents^ be- 
ing Httgonots, fled ffbm Rochelle 
before it was besieged by Lewis 
XIII. in 162S, and settled at 
Exeter, where this their son was 
born, but in what year is uncer- 
tain. He was originally bred to 
the law } but soon finding that pro- 
fession too saturnine fi>r his volatile 
and lively get)i'tts, he quitted it, to 
become a devotee of the Muses ; 
in which he met with no small suc- 
o^s. His dramatic pieces, which 
are very numerous, were in general 
Well received 5 yet there is not 



way ; of which he was not a littk 
v$in, as we may gather from part 
of a song made upon him at tha( 
time : 

— ** He pra^s like a parrot $ 
** He sups with the Duke, 
** And he lies in a garret." 

Nay, even crowned heads ban 
condescended to admit him to their 
presence, and seemed not a little 
diverted by hinv It is no wonder 
to hear this of so merry a monarch 
as Charles the Second j but even 
King William, who was of so re- 
served a temper, and so little fond 
of music, or any amusements of 
that kind> would needs have D'Ur 



one ^of them now on the muster- r ^ " *^*.**. .iwwk» «avc ±^ ^i- 

roU of dieting plays j that licen- ^^^ ^"® "'S^t to smg to him i and 

tiottsn^ of intrigue, looseness of f S^^^^man, who was commanded 

sentiment, and indelicacy of wLJL ^ accompany his voice with bis 

which were their strongest recom- J^s^^^nt, related, that the King 

si^ndacioos to the audiences for }f."g^«^ ^ery heartily, and ordered 

whom they were wiitten^ having ^^^^ present j but not quite so 

very justly banished th^m from n^uch as Qoeen Anne afterwards 

the stage in this period of purer g^y^^^ai^orsmgrngasongtoher, 



** The crown is too weighty 
** For shoulders of eighty ;V 



and entertaining j the characters 
not ill drawn, although rather too 

farcical ; and the language, if not - - 

perfectly correct, is yet easy, and and for which Her Majesty or- 

well adapted for the dialogue of dered him fifty guineas. 

^.?^^' u?*^^ ^^^^' obtained Mr. He was strongly attached to die 

DUrfey his greatest reputation, Tory interest j and, in the latter 

was a peculiarly happy knack part of Qcieen Anne^s rcira, had 

he possessed m the writing of sa- frequently the honour of diverting 

lires and irregular odes. Many that Princess with witty catches 

•1 these were upon temporjiry oc- and songs of hiURpur, suited to th« 
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pint of the finies^ written by him- 
e\f, and which he aung in -a lively 
nd entertaining manner: and the 
uthor of The Guardian, who, in 
^o. 67, has given a very humo- 
ous account of Mr. D*Urfey, with 
1 view to recommend him to the 
lublic notice for a benefit play, 
ells us, that he remembered King 
i^harles II. leaning on Tom D*Ur- 
ey^s shoulder more than once, and 
summing over a song with him. 

He was certainly a very divert- 
ing companion, and a cheerfo], 
bonest, good-natured man ; so that 
be was the delight of the most po- 
lite companies and conversations, 
from the beginning of Charles II.'s 
to the latter part of King Geo. I.'s 
reign ; and many an honest gentle- 
man got a reputation in his coun- 
ty by pretending to have been in 
company with Tom D'Urfey : yet, 
80 universal a favourite as he was, 
it is apparent, that, towards the 
latter part of his life, he stood in 
need of assistance to prevent his 
passing the remainder of it in a 
cage like a singing-bird ', for, to 
speak in his own words, as repeated 
by the above-named author, " af- 
" ter having written more odes 
" than Horace, and about four 
*' times as many comedies as Te- 
" rence, he fopnd himself re- 
" doced to great difficulties by the 
•' importunities of si ^t of men, 
" who of late years had furnished 
'^ him with the accommodations 
*' of life, and would not, as we 
" say, be paid with a song.*' Mr. 
Addison then informs us, that, in 
order to extricate him from these 
difficulties, he himself immediate- 
ly applied to the directors of the 
playhouse, who very generously 
agreed to act The Plott'tng Sisters, 
a play of Mr. D'Urfey's, for the 
benefit of iu author. What the re- 
sult ol^ thii beiiefit was, does not 



appear ; but it was probably suffi- 
cient to make him easy, as we find, 
him living and continuing to write 
with the same humour and liveU-- 
ness to the time of his death, which 
happened on the 26th of Februaty 
1723. What was his age at this 
time is not certainly specified any 
where} but he must have been con-p 
siderably advanced in life) bis first 
play, which could scarcely have 
been written before he was twenty 
years of age, having made its ap« 
pearance forty-seven years before. 
He was buried in the church- 
yard of St. James's, Westminster j 
against the wall in the south-west 
angle of which church, on the 
outside, is erected a stone to his 
memory, with this inscription : 
**ToM DuKFEY died Feb. 26, 
" 1723." 

Those who have a curiosity to 
see his ballads, sonnets, &c. may 
find a large number of thenv 
brought together in a collection 
in six volumes in duodecimo, 1719*. 
entitled IFii and Mirth ; or, Pilfi- 
to purge Melancholy 5 of which 
The Guardian, in No. .29, speaks> 
in very favourable terms.' The 
titles of his dramatip pieces may* 
be found in the ensuing list : 

1. Siege of Memphis. T. 4to. 
1676. 

2. Fond Husband', 6t, 7%e Plot', 
ting Sisters, C. 4t6. 1676. 

3. Madam Fickle. C; 4to. l677* 

4. Fool tum'd Critic, C. 4to.. 
16/8. 

. 5.TrickforTriqk. G; 4t0.l678-, 

e^amreOld^Sapp.Ci 4to. 1(579. 

7. Firtuous Wife. C. 4to. 168O. 

8,Str,Bamaby WHigg, C. 4to. 

1-681. 

9. EoyaUst, d 4to. l6S2. 

10. injured Princess. T.C. 4to,; 
1682. 

11. Commonwealth of Wbmer^ 
Play. 4to. 1686. 

p3 
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la. Banditti, Plaj. 4to. l6s6. 29. Tifte TUn queens of Break' 

13. Fools l^efermeni. C. 4to. /orrf. M. F. 8vo. 172I. 



1698. 

14. Butsy D'jimhois. T. 4to. 

>691. 

15. Love for Money, C. 4to. 

16. Marriage-haier matched. C. 
4to..l692. 

17. Bichmond Heiress. C. 4to. 
1693. 

18. Don (jmxote. C. Parti. 
4to. 1694. 

19. Don Quixote. C. F^rt II. 
4to. 1694. 

20. 2>oii Quixote. C. Part III. 
4to. 1696. 

' 21. Cynthia andEndymion, D.O. 

4to. 1697. 

22. Intrigues at Ferrailles, C. 
4to. 1697. 

23. Campaigners. Com. 4to. 
1698. 

24. Massaniello. Play, in two 
^rts. 4to. 16993 4to. 1700. 

25. JB(z/A. C. 4to. 1701. 

26. Wonders in the Sun. C. O. 
4to. 1706. 

27. Modem Prophets. C. 4to. 
N-D. [1709] 

28. Old Mode and the New. C. 
^to. N. D. [1709.] 



30. Orecian Heroine. T. Svo. 
1721. 

31. Ariadne. O. 8t<k J72I. 
After bis death was pafaiisbed, 

32. The English Stop lia&mh 
ixtdi D. E. 8vo. 1727. 

DuTTOH^ Thomas, A.M. faai 
pubHshed 

Pizarro in Peru. Svo. N. D. 

[17990 
DwY^R, P. W. We find cms 

dramatic piece ascribed to a persoB 

of this name ; viz* 

The Soldier of Fortune. Com. 
8vo. N. D. 

DYifOCK» '-*— . To a gentler 
man of this name majr be ascribed 
a translation from' Guarini, of 
which two editions were printed 
in the 17th centary. In the dedir 
cation of the first to Sir fUiwanl 
Dymock, the translator, who if 
spoken of as his near kinsman, is 
mentioned to be then dead; ao4 
from the second, to Charles Dy- 
mock, Esq. it may be inferred tint 
he was that gentleman's father. 
The play is entitled 

II Pastor fido ; or. The Faithfid 
Shepheard. 4to. l602 3 12mo. 1^3. 
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E. K. SeeK. F. 

Eari^e, William, Jun. is the 
son of a respectable bookse)ler in 
Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, and 
has written iwp dramatic piejces, 
^iz. 

1. Natural Faults, C. Svo. 1799. 

2. The Villagers, j^etite Piece. 
N.P. 
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EccxBS, Ambrosb. This geo? 
tleman wa9 a native of Ireland^ 
who, after a regular course of eda- 
cation in the college of DahUOi 
went to the Continent, intending 
to miake what is called the toar of 
Europe. From France he pwr 
ceeded to Italy; but ill health 
(Bompelled him to foiegp the fuf« 
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ther prosecution of hU design, and ** itig to the comforts of his sur- 
to ret6rn home. Idolizing Shak- '* roonding tenantry, and exhibit- 
speare, he often lamented that his " ing a model worthy the imita- 
dramas had suffered in their struc- " tion of every country gentie- 
ture from the ignorance or care- *' man/* 

lessness of the hrst editors. This Ecclestons, Edward. Of 
determined him to attempt a trans- this gentleman we know no more 
position of the scenes, in different than that he was author of one 
places, from the order in which dramatic piece, entitled 
they have 'been handed down by Noah*s Flood. O. 4to. 167.9. 
successive editions. *' This," says It was afterwards republished by 
he, in a modest preface to his edi- two different titles, viz. 
tion of Lear, ** will doubtless be The Cataclysm, 1685 5 and 
" thought by many a hardy inno- The Deluge, 1691. 
"^ Tation 5 but if it be considered Echard, Lawrence. This 
" in what a disorderly and neg- gentleman w^s the son of Thomas 
** lected state this author's pieces Ephard, a clergyman, and waa. 
" are reported to have been left horn at Barsham, in the county of 
*' by him, and how little certainty Suffolk, in the year ,1671. He 
'• there is that the scenes have received his early education in the 
'* hitherto preserved theit original house of his father j and at the 
** arrangement, the presumption age of seventeen. May 26y 1687, 
** with which this attempt is was admitted a sizer of Christ's 
chargeable, will admit of much College, in Cambridge, where he 
extenuation ; and it were at least took the degrees of B. A. in I691, 
to be wished, that no privilege and of M. A. in 1695. He after- 
'' of alteration more injurious to wards entered into holy orders, and 
*' Shakspeare had ever, been as- was presented to the living of 
" sumed by any of his editors.*' Weston and Elkinton, in Lincoln- 
What Mr. Eccles attempted, he shire,where he spent above twenty 
accomplished with great ingenuity years of his life. He was also 
and much taste in his editions of made prebendary of Lincoln j and, 
the following plays, to each of on the 12th of August 1712, in- 
which he assigned a separate vo- stalled archdeacon of Stow. By^ 
Innde : King George the First he was pre- 

1^ Cymleline, 8vo. 1793. , sented to the livings of Rendel- 
'2, King Lear, 8vo. 1793. sham, Socburn,and AlfordjanSuf- 

S.^ikferc/tan^ of Venice, 8vo. folk, at which places he lived 
1805. about eight years in a continued 

Each volume contains, not only ill state of health. Being advised 
notes and illustrations of various to go to Scarborough for the use, 
commentators, with remarks by of the waters, he proceeded as far 
the editor, but the several critical aa Lincoln ; but there declining 
and historical essays that have ap- very fast, he was incapable of pro- 
peared at different times respect- secuting his journey ; and on the 
ing each piece. Mr. Eccles died l6th of August 1730, going to 
in I8O9, at an advanced age, at take the air, he died in his chariot,^ 
his seat of Cronroe, Ireland, where, and was buried on the Ipth of th6 
we are told, he had •* long resided same month in the chancel of St. 
*.* in efegaut hospitality, minister* Mary Magdalen's church in Li»* 
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cqId^ wfthout any grave-stont or Edwards, Miss. Of this ladf 

other 0)onumeat of him. He ac- we know only that she wrote 

quired a great reputation by bis Otho and Rulha. JDram. Tak. 

writings, more especially his His* 12mo. 1781. 

tory ^ England, which, though Edwards, P.H. This name we 

violently attacked by Oldmixon, is find prefixed to the following piece: 

still held in considerable estima- The Imperial Conspirator Over^ 

tion. In the dramatic way he has thrown. A Serio-Burlesque Fer- 

produced nothing original, nor any formance. 8vo. 1808. 

thing intended for theatrical re- Edwards, Richard. This Ter]f 

presentation ; but has, however, early writer was born in Sonaerset-* 

f'lven the world translations, from shire in 1523, and was admitted ^ 
lautus and Terence, of the nine scholar of Corpus Christi College, 
following comedies, yii^ in Oxford, under the tuition of 

1. Amphytr'um, George Etherege, May 11, 1540. 

2. EpuUw. In the beginning of \547, being 

3. Rudens. ^yo. 1^94; 12mo. only twenty-four years of age, he 
)7l6.- was elected a student of the upper 

4. jlndria, table of Christchurch, at its found-: 

5. Eunuch, i|tion by King Henry YIII. and 

6. HeQuiontimoroumeno^. tlie same year took his degree as 

7. Adelphi, master of arts. In the beginning 

8. Hecyra. pf Queen Elizabeth, he was made 

9. PhSrmio. 8vo. 1604. one of, the gentli^mep of her cha-» 
Edmbad, Miss, was author of pel, and teacher of music to the 

pne piece acted at Norwich, palled children of the choir. Chetwood 

The Events of a Day* Ser. Dr. asserts, but upon what foundation 
179^* N. P. we know not, that he had a license 

Edward the Sixth. It is asr granted him by that monarch to 
serted by Holland, in his Hero- superintend the children of the 
plogia, as quoted by Mr. Walpole^ chiipel as Jler Majesty's company 
p. 23, Royal Authors, vol. i. that of comedians -, or, in other terms, 
this monarch not only wrote notes had a patent as manager' of a tbea- 
from the lectures or seripons he tre royal in that reign. Be that as 
heard, but composed a most ele- it may, it is certain that he was 
gant comedj, the title of whicl) esteemed both an excellent poet 
was ' and musician) as many of his com- 

Tke Whor^ ojf Bqlylon* positions in music, (for he was not 

Of the existence pf this piece ^r. only skilled in the executive, but 
Walpole appears tp entertain some also in the theoretical part o€ that 
doubt. Tanner, howpver, from science), and his works in poetry,i 
^ale, mentions it, and quotes a show ; fo^ which he was highly 
single line from it, by which it valued by those that knew him, 
xnay seem to have heei^ >yritten in especially his associates in Lincoln's 
Latin. Inn, of which society he was no^ 

Edwards, JoHisf, of Qld Court, only a member, but ^n some rer 
in the county of Wicklow, has spects an ornament, 
published one play, viz. He is almost one of our first 

Ahradates and Ffntheq. Trag. dramatic writers, having left her 
§vo. 18Q8. ^ h'^id him three pieces whi9]^ ^fere 
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represented on, the stage^ the latest* the above^ death taking him away, 
of which as early as 15^. Their much lamented by all the inge- 



tltles are, 

1. Damon and Pithias, C. 4to. 
N. D. ; 4to. 1582. D. C. 

'2. Palaemon and Arcyte. C. in 
two Parts, N. P. we believe. 

The first of these was acted at 
court and in the university, and is 



nious men of his time, that very 
year . 1566. He wrote several 
poems, which we're published after 
his death, together with those of 
some other authors, in a collection 
entitled A Paradise of dainty Z)e- 
vises, 1578. And when he was in 



reprinted in the first volume of the extremity of his last sickness, 
Dodsley's Collection of Old Plays, he wrote a poem on that occasion. 



Of the latter, Wood has furnished 
us with the following anecdote, viz. 
that being acted in Christehurch 
Hall, 1566, before Queen Eliza- 
beth, Her Majesty was so much 
delighte4 with it, that, sending for 
the.author to her, she was pleased 
to give him many thanks, with 
promise of reward for his pains. 
He also tells us, that in the said 
play was acted a cry of hounds in 



which was esteemed a good piece, 
entitled Edwards* s Soulknih, or. 
The Souks Knell, 

Eedes, Richard, is supposed 
to have been born in Bedfordshire. 
After an education at Westminster 
school, he went to the university 
of Oxford, where he was elected 
student of Christehurch in 1571, 
He proceeded in arts in 1578, and 
about the same time entered into 



the quadrangle, upon the train of orders, and became a celebrated 

a fox in the hunting of Theseus ; preacher. Jn 1584, he was in- 

with which the young scholars, stalled a prebendary in the cathe- 

who stood in the remoter parts of dral of Salisbury, and afterwards 

the stage and in the windows, were appointed chaplain to Queen Eli- 



^o much taken and surprised, sup- 
posing it had been real, that they 
cried ^ut. There, there — he^scaught^ 
he^s caught. All which the Queen 
merrily beholding, said. Oh! ex- 
cellent! these hoys in very truth are 
ready to leap out of the windows to 
Jbllow the hounds. He adds, more- 
over, that at a sort of private re- 
hearsal of this piece before the 
Queen's arrival at Oxford, in the 
presence of certain courtiers, it was 
so well liked by them, that they 
said it far surpassed Damon and 
Pithias, than which they thought 
nothing could be better; nay, somp 
pven said, that if the author pro- 
iceeded to writQ any more plays 
before his death, he would certain- 
ly run mad. This, however, was 
never put to the test ; for though 
he began some other dramatic 
pief;^, he never jfinished any but 



zabeth. He received the canonry 
of Christehurch in 1586. In 1589, 
he was created doctor of divimty ; , 
and, in 1596, was made deafP^ttt 
Worcester; in which last station' 
he remained until his death, which 
happened on the igtb of No- 
vember 1604. 

In Meres's lFit*s Treasury^ 1598, 
p. 283, he is enumerated among 
the writers of tragedy at that pe- 
riod ; and Wood says, that '^ his 
" younger years he , spent in po- 
** etical fancies, and composing 
^' plays, mostly tragedies j but at 
*' riper he became a pious and 
>' grave divine, an ornament to 

his profession, and a grace to 
" the pulpit." 

None of Dr. Eedes's plays are 
now existing. 

Elizabeth, Queen. Our rea- 
ders may perhaps be surprised iq 
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find (he name of this illintrions The Doctor de«gned his ne- 
prmoess among tlie catalogue of phew for the church 3 bat our 
cor dramatic writers^ as it is well hero having gained considerable 
Imown that there is no piece ex- applause by the delivery, in 179O, 
taut as hers : yet it would be an of an En^ish thesis^ the subject 
inexcusable omission^ in a work of of which was. Nemo confdat ni- 
this nature, were we to pass over mium secundis, he imbibed an im- 
unnoticed the information which mediate inclination for the stage f 
Sir Robert Naunton and others and shortly after performed the 
Lave given tis^ that this princess, part of Pierre, at the Lyceuna, in 
for her own private amusement, the Strand, then occasionally open- 
translated one of the tragedies of ed as a private theatre. Having 
Euripides from the Greek > though after this had some trifling dis- 
which particular play It was they agreement with Dr. Roberts, he 
ba^e none of them specified. To quitted St. Paul's school, without 
attempt any account of the events the consent of his friends, at a 
of the life and reign of this il- time when he was fourth boy of 
iHStriotts sovereign, besides that it that seminary, and resolved Co try 
would far o'eHeap the bounds of his fortune on the stage. 
oar work, would be an act of ab- He first directed his views to 
solute superfluity, as it has been Bath $ where, to procure the tern- 
io well and amply executed by porary rnean^ of subsistence, he 
mmy historians of great abilities, engaged hhnself as clerk in a Ict- 
We shall only observe, that the tery -office, and remained fn that 
circumstance on which we have capacity a few weeks, till he found 
liere had occasion to mention her, an opportunity of making his the- 
is 4>Re testimonial among many of atrical essay, which was in the 
that eminence in learning which humble character of Tressel, in 
the maintained; and that slie nqt Birhard the Third; and in which 
OQ^ was perfect mistress of most he ,^.ive great satisfaction. He was 
€^ the living languages, but was unfortunate, however, in his de- 
als© equally well acquainted with sire of procuring an engagement, 
the dead ones, and conversant with the company being full. He was 
the labours of the ingenious in soon after this recommended to, 
ages far remote. and engaged by, Mr. Tate Wil- 
Elliston, Robert William, kinson at York -, but be expieri- 
was born in 177'^* if* Orange Street, enced so much disappointment 
Bloomsbury. His father was i and vexation there, the principal 
watchmaker, and the youngest sori characters being all in the pos- 
of an eminent farmer at Gidgrave, session of otlier performeVs, that 
near Qrfbrd, in Suffolk. At nine he soon became weary ot* his con- 
years of stge, young EUiston was dition, and wrote to his uncle a 
placed at St. PauFs school, where supplicating letter for pardon and 
hs remained till he was sixteen ^ indulgence. His application hav- 
pa8sii>g bis time, during the vaca- ing had the desired effect, he re- 
tions, at Cambridge, with his uncle, turned to London, and, through 
the late Rev. Di'. Eiliston, ma.ster the meditim of Dr. Farmer, was 
of. Sidney College, who superin- introduced to Mr. Kemble, who 
tended his education, the expense recommended him to study Ro- 
fi which he took upoti himself. mep against th& opening of Ne\r 
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Draiy. IBiit hi$ pirtkncehaviogf 
been exhausted before the hou^e 
could open, and his circujnstances 
not being' in the most .af&^ent 
^tate, he applied to Mr. Dimond, 
the Bath manager, who was then 
perform'rog at the Richmond The- 
atre, by whom he was immediately 
engaged. On his return to Bath, 
in 1793> htt made bis appearance 
in the character of Romeo, and 
found that hi« Tressel had not 
been forgotten. The indisposition 
of sever^ performers Doy afforded 
him the long-wished-^r opportu* 
mty of caHing into action a versa^ 
tflity of powers which was before 
uakt)own,.even to himself. He 
appeared in tragedy, comedy, 
opera, and pantomime, with such 
success, that he declined the pro- 
mised engagement at New Drury, 
and retailed his situation a( Bath. 

In 1796, Mr. £Histon married 
a most respectable public character 
at Bath, a Miss RundaJl, as cele- 
brated for her beauty as for her 
skill in teaching dancing; and 
^bout '' three weeks after raar- 
'* riage," that is to say, on the 
24th. of June, he made his first 
appeanmce at the Hay market 
'yheatre, in the characters of Oc- 
tavian (in The Mountaineers) and 
Vapour (in My Orandmother) . He 
then played Sheva, Sir Edward 
Mortimer, &c. &c. and his success 
was equal to his wishes. 

The growing reputation of Mr. 
EUiston at length induced Mr. 
Harris to engage him to play, at 
stated intervals, at Covent Garden 
Theatre ; an indulgence kindly 
granted by Messrs. Palmer and 
Dinaond, with whom he had now 
renewed his articles for" three 
years. The novelty of this un- 
dertaking occasipned considerable 
jealousy in the green-room, and 
gained our hero Uie iacetious ap- 



pellalion of *' The Tdegiaph, of 
" FortnjghC Actor." But at Co* 
vent Garden he did not experience 
all that success an^ indulgence 
which he had met with at the 
Haymarket :. he therefore return- 
ed to his situation at Bath, and 
continued the hero of that theatre, 
till the end of the winter-season- 
of 1803 ; when he made his £nal 
bow to his friends at Bath, and 
prepared for a summer campaign. 

On the 16th of May 18t», Mr. 
Colman opened the Haymarket 
Theatre with an independent com* 
pany, selected from different pro- 
vincial establishments; and Mr. 
Elliston took the lead, not only as 
principal performer, but as acting 
manager also, in the room of Mr. 
Fawcjett; In 1804, he accepted a 
situation at Drury Lanej where he 
was engaged as a principal per- 
former, and to assume both sock 
and buskin; and there he con- 
tinued till the destruction of the 
theatre by fire, in February I8O9. 

Since that time Mr. Elliston has 
taken '^The Royal Circus,'* which 
he hap new-named *' The Surrey 
*' Theatre,'* and where, by the 
liberality of his management, he 
has hitherto, we understand, been 
yerj successful. 

His title to notice in this work 
rests on the following piece : 

The Venetian Outlaw, Dr. 8vo. 
1805. 

Erskine, the Hon. Andrew. 
We have seen this name written 
in the title-page of 

She* 5 not Him, and He*s Wkt 
Her, F. 8vo. i;()4. 

EsTcouRT, Richard; This 
gentleman was an actor as well as 
a writer. He was born atTewksr 

a * 

bury, in Gloucestershire, acCordr 
ing to Chetwood, ill 1668, and 
received his education at the I^atia 
school of that townj but having aa 
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ctrljr inclination for tbestage^ be to LondoD, and bound biat'Sip* 
stole away from his Other's house prentice'to an apothecary in Hatton 
at fifteen years of age« and joined Garden. From this confinement 
a travelling company of come- Mr.Chetwood»whoprobab]y might 
diaos then at Worcester ; whei%« have kno^vli him, and perbalps had 
§or fear of being known, he made these particulars from his own 
kis first appearance in female mouthy tells us^ that he broke 
sittiie, in the part of Rozana« in away, and passed two years in Eog* 
Alexander the Great. Bat his fa- land in an itinerant life ; though 
tber, having notice of it, sent to Jacob, and Whincop after him, 
Kcare the fugitive, who made his say that he setup in business, but 
escape in a suit ^ woman's clothes not finding it succeed to his liking, 
that he borrowed of one of the quitted it for the stage. Be this 
itinerant ladies, and trudged it to however as it may, it is certain 
Chipping Norton, in Oxfordshire, that he went over to Ireland, 
twenty-five miles, in one day. where he met with good success cm 
When he came to the inn, beds the stage $ from whence he came 
were scarce^ and he was invited back to London, and was reeehred 
to partake of the daughter's, be- in Drury Lane Theatre. His first 
bind the bar : the young woman, appearance there was in the part 
gCMng to bed, found the wearied of Dominic, the Spanish Fryar, in 
traveller in a profound sleep ^ but, which, although in himself but a 
observing a • shirt instead of a very middling actor^ he established 
iS^\h, she began to suspect her de- his character by a close imitation 
signed bedfellow ; and, stooping of Leigh, who bad been very cele- 
to look on the dress that lay on brated in it. And, indeed, in. this 
the ground, she Saw a pair of and all his other parts, he -was 
man's sb6es under the bed, which mostly indebted for his applause to 
c:oaviticed her that she might have his powers of mimiery, in which 
been in an odd situation, if she had he was inimitable; and which not 
gone to bed in the dark. Upon only at tiroes afforded him oppqr- 
the discovery, she instantly called tunities of appearing a much better 
ip the people of the house, and actor than be real^ was, by en- 
waked our drowsy traveller. The abling him to copy very exactly 
bndlord had designed to carry him several performers of capital me-t 
decently to the horse-pond, till rit, whose manner he remembered 
Dick made a true confession of the and assumed ; but also, by recom- 
whole affair. By accident, a per- mending him to a very numerous 
ioo of the town of T^wksbury put acquaintance in private life,' se- 
opat the said inn that night, who cured him an indidgence for faults 
knew our young disguised wan- in his public profession, that he 
derer ; and that knowledge signed might otherwise, perhaps, never 
bis pardon. In two days after- have been pardoned ; among 
wards his clothes were hrpught which he was remarkable for the 
bim from Worcester, accompanied gratification of that " pUifnl anthi*. 
with a messenger from his fatberjp " iiojn,** as Sbakspeare justly styles 
who led him home again to it, and for which he condemns the 
Tewksbury. His father, in order low comedians of his own time, 
Ip prevent such excursions for the of imagining he could help his au- 
l^tore, S9pa ffi&f carried him up thgr>and for thaX t^on f^eqi^Qt- 
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ly throwing in additions of his 
own^ which the author not only 
had never intended, but perhaps 
would have considered as most op^ 
posite jtb his main intentioD. 

Estcourt, however, as a compa- 
nioQ, was perfectly entertaining and 
agreeable; and Sir Richard Steele, 
in The Spectator, records him to 
have been not only n sprightly wit, 
but a person of easy and natural po- 
liteness. In a word, his company 
was extremely courted by every 
one, and his mimicry so much 
admired, that persons of the first 
quality frequently invited him to 
their entertainments, in order to 
Hivert their friends with his drol- 
lery; on which occasions he con- 
>fttantly received ve^iy handsome 
presents for his company. Among 
others, he was a great favourite 
with the Duke of Marlborough ; 
and at the time that the famous 
Beefsteak Club was erected, which 
consisted of the chief wits and 
greatest men in the kingdom, Mr. 
£stcoart had the office assigned him 
of their providore ; and as a mark 
of distinction of that honour, he 
used, by way of a badge, to wear 
a small gridiron of gold, hung 
about his neck with a green silk 
riband. He quitted the stage 
some years before his death, which 
happened in 1713; and he was 
interred in the churchyard of St. 
Paul's, Covent Garden, where his 
brother comedian, Joe Haines, had 
been buried a few years before. 
He left behind him two dramatic 
pieces, viz. 

1. Fair Example, C. 4to. 1706. 

2. Prunella. Interl.4to. N. D.- 
The latter of these was onlya ridi- 
cule on the absurdity of the Italian 
operas at that time $ in which not 
only the unnatural circumstant:e 
was indulged of music and har- 
momy attending on all^ even the 



most agitating passions ; but also 
the very words themselves, which 
were to accompany that music* 
were writtenin different languages* 
according as the performers who 
were to sing them happened to be 
Italians or Eitglish. 

Etherb^b, Sir Cteorob. This 
'gentleman, so remarkable for his 
wit and gallantry, flourished in 
the reigns of Charles II. and 
James II. He was descended fronci 
a very good and ancient family in 
Oxfordshire, and was born about 
the year 1636. It is supposed that 
he received the early parts of his 
education at the university of Cam- 
bridge, though it does not appear 
that he made any long residence 
there^ an inclination for seeing the 
world having led him to travel 
into France, when he was very 
young. On his return, he for 
some time studied the municipal 
laws of this kingdom, at one of the ' 
inns of court 5 but finding that 
kind of study too heavy ^r his 
volatile and airy disposition, and 
. consequently making but little pro- 
gress in it, he soon quitted it for 
pleasure and the pursuit pf gayer 
accomplishments. 

In 1664, he brough.t on the stage 
his comedy of The Comical Re*' 
venge j or, Ltwe in a Tub ; whicl| 
met with good success, and intro* 
duced him to the intimacy of the 
Earl of Dorset; with whom, as well 
as other leadmg wits, such as the 
Duke of Buckingham, Lord Ro* 
Chester, Sir Charles Sedley, &c. 
his easy unreserved conversation, 
and happy address, rendered him a 
very great favourite. The success 
of this inspired him to the writing 
of a still better comedy, viz. She 
wou'd if She cmCd. This piece 
raised great expectations of fre- 
quent additions to the amusements 
of the theatre from so able a pen| 
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but Mr. Etberege was too loiidi £re dr «& tkoQsaod pounds; Ae 
addicted to pleasure^ and had too however died Ttry young, 
few iaciteineiita Irom necessity. None of the writers have exact- 
to give any constant applica- \y fixed the period of Sir George's 
tioo to the beUiis letires, which he deathj though all seem to place 
made only the amusement of a it not long after the Revolution, 
few leisure moments. So thatl^ Some Bay, that on that g^eac event, 
produced but one play more, and he followed his master King James 



that not till eight years after the iloto France, and died there. But 
preceding one. This was The Man * the authors of the Biograpkia Bri-^ 
o/A/ocie, which is perhaps the most iojiiiicain^ntion a report that he 
elegant comedy, and contains more came fb an untimely death, by 
of the real manners of high life an unlucky accident at Ratisbon ; 
than any one the Euglish stage was for that, after having treated sooae 
ever adorned with. Thb piece compahy with a liberal entertain- 
he has dedicated to the beautiiul ment at his house there, where be 
Dutchess of York, in whose service had taken his glass too freely, and 
be then was, and who bad so high being, through his great compkii- 
a regard for him, that when, on sance, too forward in waiting on 
the accession of King James II. his gu^ts at their departoire, flush- 
she came to be Queen, she pro- ed as he was, he tumbled down 
cured his being sent ambassador, stairs, and broke h'ls neck ; and 
£r8t to Hamburgh I and afterwards so fell a martyr to jolhty and 
t9 Batisbon, where he continued civility. 

liU after His Majesty quitted this Sir George Etherege seems to. 
kingdom. Our author wa^ ad- have been perfectly formed for the 
dieted to certain gay extrav^an- court and age he lived in. By 
pes, such as gaming, and a most the letters which passed betweea 
unbounded indulgence in wine and him and the Duke o( Bnckkigham ^ 
women ; and as by the latter of the £arl of Rochester, and Sir 
these intemperances he had great- Charles Sedley, be appears to have 
iy damaged his countenance (for been thoroughly a libertine in ape- 
otherwise he was a handsome man, culation as well as practice; yet 
|)eing fair, slender, and eenteel), possessed all that elegance of sen- 
se by the former he had greatly timent, and easy affability of ad- 
impaired his fortune ; to retrieve dress, which are ever the cbarac- 
which, he paid his addresses to a teristics of true gallantry, but of 
rich widow ; but she, hemg an which the libertines of the presekit 
ambitious woman, had determined age seem to have very little idea. 
DQt to condescend to a marriage As a writer, he certainly was bom 
with any .man who could not be- a poet, and appears to have been 
stow a title on her, on which ac- possessed of a genius whose viva- 
' count he was obliged to purchase city needed no cultivation } for 
a knighthood. It does not ap« we have no prbo6 of his having 
pear whether he had any issue by been a scholar. His works have 
this lady ; but by Mrs. Barry, the not, however, escaped censure, on 
actress, with whom he lived for account of thatlicentiousness which 
some time, he had one daughter; in the general runs through themi 
fin w^om be settled a fortune of which renders them dangecpus^td 
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yopng unguarded minds; and the 
more so for the lively axul genuine 
wit with which it is gilded over, 
and >vhich has therefore justly ba- 
nished them from the purity of the 
present stage. 

Sir George left bohind him only 
the three dramatic pieces we have 
before mentioned, viz. 

1, She WQHid if She cou'd, C. 
4to. 1668, 

2. Comical Revenge. C. 4to. 
\66g. - 

Z. Man of Mode, C.4to. 1^76. 

BwiNa, Captaik Peter, of 
the marines, is the author of one 
dramatic piece, called 

The Soldkr's Opera. 8vo. N,D. 

[I7i^.] 

£y&b, Edmund John, a come- 
dian belonging to the Drury Lane 
company, is the son of the £ev« A. 
JEyre (late rector of Leverington, 
in the Isle of Ely, and Outwell« 
Norfolk, and chaplain to Dr. Law, 
late Bishop of Carlisle), by a sister 
of the Rev. Mr. Uinderwood, rec- 
tbr of East Bamet. Mr. Eyr« 
received a classical education, and 
was entered of Pembroke Hall, 
Cambridge. Becoming stage- 
struck, however, be quitted his 
studies, and joined a theatrical 
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company near Windsor j in^hicli, ' 
as he per^tmed not for emolu- 
menty but practice; he was in* 
dulged with all the characters that 
he desired. He afterwards had 
engagements at Worcester and 
Bath^ and, on the 9th of October 
1806, made his first appearance 
at Druiy Lane, in the character of 
Jaques, in As You Uke It } and in 
that company be -has continued 
ever since, a respectable rather 
than a great actor. 

His dramatic productions are as 
follow : 

1 . The Dreamer Awake. F. 8 vo. 

1791. 

2. Maid of Normandy: T. 8vo. 

1793. 

3. Consequences. C. 8vQ. ^79^. 

4. The Fatal Sisters. D. £. 
8vo. 1797. 

5. The Discarded Secretary. H. 

P. 8vo. 1799- 

6. The Tears of Britain. Dnun« 
Sketch, avow 

7. Fintagers. M.R. evo.ldog. 
The followiiig also has beea 

ascribed to this gentleman : 

8. T&eCaJres. M,E.IQ02.N.¥. 
Mr. £yre*s :fether died at Ches« 

hunt, Herts, March l3^ 1796, in 
his 56th year. 
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Fabian, H. All we find men* 
tioned of this author is^ that he 
was some time one of the footmen 
to King George the Second, when 
Prince of Wales; and that he wrote 
oqe dramatic jHece, which was 
acted without succeiss, called. 
Trick for Trick. Com, 8vo.i72^^. 
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Falkland. See Caret. 

Fan£, Sir FRANcrs, junior^ 
Knight of the Bath. This honour- 
able author lived in the reign of 
King Charles II. He was grand* 
son to the Earl of Westmorland 
(his fathei: being on« of that no- 
bleman*s youngs sons)^ and re- 
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sided for the most part at Folbeck, 
in Lincolnshire. He was appoint* 
ed, by the Duke of Newcastle^ 
governor, first of Doncaster, and 
afterwards of Lincoln. Langbaine 
gives the highest commendations 
of his wit and abilities, and indeed 
other of his contemporaries have 
paid him high compliments. Be- 
sides some poems, he has left the 
following dramatic pieces, viz« 

1. Love in the Dark. C. 4to. 
1675. 

2. Masque for Lord Rochester's 
VaUntinian. 8vo. 1685. 

3. Sacrifice. T. 4to. 1 686. 
Fansraw, Sib Richard. This 

gentleman was the tenth and 
youngest son of Sir Henry Fan- 
shaw, of Ware Park, in Hertford- 
shire (who bad been created a 
baronet by Kine Charles L at the 
siege of Oxford), and brother to 
the Right Honourabje Thomas 
Lord Viscount Fanshaw. He 
was bom in 1607, received the 
fasX rudiments of leamicg from 
that famous grammarian and cri- 
tic Thoocias Farnaby, and com- 
pleted his studies al the university 
of Cambridge, from whence he 
set out. on his travels for the at- 
tainment of farther accomplish- 
ments. At his return, his pro^ 
raising abilities recommended him 
to the favour of King Charles I. 
who^ in the year 1635^ appointed 
him resident at the court of Spain, 
for the adjusting of some points in 
.dispute between the two powers. 

On the breaking out of the re- 
bellion he returned to England, 
and, attaching himself with great 
firmness to the royal cause, became 
intrusted in many very important 
aflfairs', particularly the trust of 
secretary to the Prince of Wales, 
whom he attended in many of his 
journies. 

la 1648^ he was made treasurer 
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of the navy, under Prince Rapert, 
which post he kept till Sept. 3, 
1650 ; when he was created a ba- 
ronet, and sent eHvoy extraor- 
dinary to Spain. From thence be- 
ing recalled to Scotland, where 
the King was, he served as secre- 
tary of state till the fatal battle <^ 
Worcester, in which he was taken 
prisoner, and committed for a long 
time to close confinement in Lon- 
don ; till at length, on aocdiint of 
his health, he was admitted to baiL 

In February I659, he repaired 
to the King at Breda > and rettirn- 
ing to England at the Restorat^n, 
it was expected he would have 
been appointed secretary of state. 
He was, however, only made mas- 
ter of re(]^est8, an honourable and 
lucrative employment, and secre- 
tary for tbe Latin tongtie. 

In 1661, at which time be was 
one of the burgesses in Parliament 
for the university of Cambridge, 
he was sworn a privy counsellor 
for Ireland, axid sent first as en- 
voy extraordinary, but afterwards 
endowed with a plenipotentiary 
commission to the court of Portu- 
gal, where he negotiated a mar- 
riage between his master. King 
Charles II. and the Infanta Don- 
na Catharina, daughter to King 
John VI. Being recalled in 1663, 
he was sworn of the privy council;, 
and, in February 1^S4, sent am- 
bassador to tbe court of Madrid, to 
negotiate a treaty of commerce. 
During his residence there. King 
PhiHp died 3 and Sir Richard, avail- 
ing himself of the minority of his 
son and successor, put the finish- 
ing hand to a peace with Spain, 
a treaty for which was signed at 
Madrid, Dec. 6, ,1665. Having 
thus fully executed his commis- 
sions, he was preparing for his 
returh to England; when, on the 
14th of June 1666, he wa» seised, . 
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-«t Madrid, with a violent fever, should seem, by way of amusetxient 

• which, on the 26th of the same and relaxation during his confine* 
< month, the very day lie had ap- ment. One of these translations 

pointed for setting out ou his joar- is from the Italian of th^ celehrat<- 

oey, put an end to his valuable ed Guartni, the other from the 

> life, in the SQih year of his age. Spanish of Antonio de Mendoza. 

- His body, being embalmed, was Their names are as follow : 

-conveyed by lapd to Calais, and 1« // Pastiar Fido. Past. 4to. 

fK> to London ; from whence, beidg 1648. 

-carried to AUhallows <^hurchwu 2. Querer por solo ipierer. Dr. 

• Hertford, his lady and alt his sui:- Rom. of three acts. 4to. 1671. 
driving children attending, it was N. B. To this piece is added 
<lepositedinthevauItof his father- another, a translation from the 
in-law. Sir John Harrison , by same Spanish author, entitled, 
whose eldest daughter Sir Richard 3. FiestasdeAranjitezAio. l&jfO. 
had six sons and eight daughters ; Besides th^se, he translated into 
of whom, however, he left only .Latin verse a pastoral, written by 
one son and four daughters behind Fletcher, entitled, Tlfte Faithful 
hkim. Shepherdess, to which he has pre* 

Here it remained till the 18th fixed the Italian title of La Fida 

of May 1671, on which day it Pastora, 

-wasremoved into the pahsh-church FAaauBAK, G^orob. This 

of Ware, in the said county, and gentleman was descended from a 

there laid in a new vault, made or family of no inconsiderable rank in 

• purchased on purpose for him and the north of Ireland. His fatbei^ 
bis family, over which was erected WiUiaro Farqnhar, was a clergy- 

' an degant monument for him and man^ and, according to some, Dean 

his lady; being near the old vauh, of Armagh. A late biographer, 

where all his ancestors 6£ Ware however, who appears to have 

• Park lay interred. good infonbation, says his ftther 

Hb general character is very had only a living in the church of 

' concisely conveyed by the author ISOl. a year, and that he had se* 

of Xh6 short account of his life, ven children. Our author was 

' prefixed to his Letters, who says bom at Londonderry, in 167^9 

: of him, '' That he was remark- where he received the mdtmeiits 

<' able for his meekness, sincerity, of erudition, and fiom whence, as 

'^ humanity, and piety, and was soon «8 he was properly qualified, 

^' also an abk sratesm^in and a he was sent to Trinity College, 

*'' great scholar; being in particular Dublin, where he was entered as 

** a complete master of several mo- a sizer, July 17, 1^04; but the 

" darn languages, especially the modes of study in that place being 

*' Spanish, which he spoke and calculated rather for making deep 

'* wrote with as much advantage than polite scholars, and Mr. Far- 

** as if he had been a native." • quhar being totally averse to ae- 

As to his writings, there are rious pursuits, he was reckoned 

few, excepttng his Letters during by all his feUow^students one 

. his embassies (and which were not of the dullest young men in the 

published till 1702, in 8vo.), that university, and even as a coropa- 

«re. original ; the most bejng nion he was thought extrenoely 

•Iranslations, and written^* as it heavy and disagreeable. Awiit^ 
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of his life, who declares that he cooie, added to a thto insiifficieiMgr 
received his information from one of voice^ were stroog bars in thm 
of Mr. Farqiihar*8 intimate ac- way of his success* more especial^ 
qiiauitanoe» mentioDS this and the in tragedy. Hovpever, notwitlt* 
following circumstance ^ that oar standing these disadvantages^ it is 
author having received a college not improbable* as from his aeai- 
exercise* from his tutor^ upon the able private behaviour be wasver^ 
miracle of our Saviour's walking much esteemed, and bad neW 
upon the waler^ and coming into met with the least repulse from 
the hall for examination the next the audience in any of his per- 
day* it was found that he had not formances, that he might bare 
hroueht his exercise written as the continued much longer oo the 
rest had done ; at which the lee- stage* but for an accident wluc^ 
turer being displeased* Farqubar determined him to quit it on a 
offered to make one extempore ; sudden ; for being to play the psnt 
and after considering some time, of Guyomar, in Dryden's Indum 
he observed* that he thought it no Emperor, who kills Vasqnex* one 
great miracle, since the man that of the Spanish genorals* Mr. Far- 
is bom to be banged, &c. The quhar, by some mistake, to(^ a 
impiety of this reply quite extin- real sword instead of a ic^ on the 
gubhed all the approbation which stage with him, and in the en- 
he expected iirom its wit* and he gagement' wooiided his ^brolber- 
was accordingly* next sitting, ex- tragedian, who acted Vasqnes, in 
pelled in the usual form* tanquam so dangerous a manner* that* ai« 
pesHientia hujui sodettUis. An ac- though it did not prove mortal j he 
ootmt of his life* however* which was a long time before hb reoo- 
. bean every mark of authoiticity, vered it $ and the consideration 6i 
myn, that he left the college of the fand consequences that mi^t 
Dublin in the year I695, 00 ac- have ensued* wrought s6 stnmgly 
ooiAit of the death of his patron* on our author's humane di^Kisi- 
Dr. Wiseman, Bishop of Dft>more* tion* that he took up a reaoftitidii 
«nd makes 00 mention of his hav- never to go on the stage again* 01^ 
ing been expelled. On quitting submit himself to the possibility of 
college, be engaged himself to Mr. such another mistake. 
Ashl»iry, the man^r of the Dob- Tbtis did Mr. Parqiibar quit 
iin tlieatre* and was soon tntro- the stage, at a period of life wheol^ 
duced on the stage* in the charac- few have even attempted to go^ 
ter of Othello. In this situation on it; for at this junbttite he could 
he continued no longer than part not have been much more than 
of one season, nor made any very seventeen years of a^e; since some 
considerable figure. For 'though time afterwards, when Mt^.Wilks,* 
bis person was sufficiently in his being engaged again to' prurir 
favour, and he was possessed of Lane Th&itre, left Dublin," Mr. 
the requisites of a strong reten- Farqubar accompani^ him to 
tive memory* a just manner of London 3' and this event happened 
speaking, and an easy and elegant no later than in the year l6g6, at 
deportment, yet his natural diffi- which tithe he was but eighteen, 
dence and timidity, or what is Here his abilities and agreeable 
usually termed the stage-terrcr, address met with considerable en- 
which he was never able to over- couragement* and in particular re« 
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commended him to the patronage to supply him. And with sack 
of the Earl of Orrery, who gave an easy pleasantry, and yet so se- 
' him a lieutenant*s commission in vere a critical justice, has he rallied 
his own regiment, then in Ireland, the foibles, follies, and vices^ evea 
which he held several years, and of those characters to which he 
in his military capacity constantly might have been supposed the most 
behaved without r6proach, giving partial, that it has been observed, 
on many occasions proofs of great if he had not been himself an t 
bravery and conduct. Irishman and an officer, it would 

But these were not all the per- have been almost impossible for 
fections which appeared in Mr. him to have avoided the resent-* 
Farquhar ; and Mr. Wilks, who ments which would probably have 
well knew his humour and abili- fallen on him for the liberty h^ 
ties, and was convinced that he has taken in some of his pieces' 
would make a much more con- with the characters of the gentle- 
spicuous figure as a dramatic wri- roen of the army, as well as 
ter, than as a theatrical performer, with those of a neighbouring king* 
never ceased his solicitations on dom. 

that head, till he had prevailed on The success of his first piny 
him to undertake a comedy, which established his reputation, and en- 
he completed and brought on the couraged him to proceed; and the ' 
stage in l6gd. This was his Love winter season of the jubilee year 
and a Bottle ; a comedy, which, ^700, gave the public his favourite 
though written by its author when play of The Constant Couple ; or, 
under twenty years p£ age, yet -^ Trip to the Jubilee} in which 
contain^ such a variety of inci- the gay airy humour thrown inta 
dents and character, and such a the character of Sir Harry Wild* 
sprightliness of dialogue, as must ^^^» was so well suited to Mr. 
convince us, that even then he Wilks's talents, that it gave 
bad a very considerable knowledge him such an opportunity of exer- 
of the world, and a very clear . tion, as greatly heightened his re-^ 
judgment of the manners of man- putation with the public, and in 
Vind ; and the success of it, even good measure repaid those acts of 
notwithstanding Mr. Wilks, the friendship which he had ever be- 
town's great favourite in come- stowed on Mr. Farquhar. This 
dy, had no part iii it, was equal piece was played fifty -three nights 
to its desert. Whether this play in the first season. The following 
-made its appearance before or yearproduceda sequel to it; which, 
after he received his commission, though much the most iuciii{erent- 
does not seem very clear j but it is of all his plays, yet met with to- . 
evident that his military avoca- lerable success, and indeed with 
tjons did not check his dramatic mych better than the comedy of 
talents, but on the contrary rather The Inconstant, which he gave to 
inaproved them; since in many of the pi^blic next year, viz. in 1702^ 
his plays, more especially in his and which vastly excelled it in 
Recruiting Officer^ he has admira- point of intrinsic merit. But the 
bly availed himself of the obsqrvar failure of the last-mentioned piece 
tions of life and character, with was entirely owing to the inunda* 
Vhich the army w^ able so amply tion of foreign enter^inraents of I 

^2 J 
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nrasic.ftingingy dancing, &c. which 
at that time broke in apon the 
Eoglbb stage in a torrent, seemed 
with a magical infataation ?.i orce 
to take possession of British ta<>:e, 
and occasioned a total neglect of 
the more valuable and staoJard 
productioos of oar own country- 
men. 

This little discouragement, how- 
ever, did not put a stop to our 
author's ardour for the eutert^ia- 
ment of the public, since we find 
him still writing till almost the 
boor of his death ; his Beaux Sir a- 
iagem having been produced during 
his last illness, and his death hap- 
pening during the run of it. We 
shall in this place complete our 
account of his plays, by giving an 
entire list of them, as follows : 

1. Love and a Bottle. C. 'ito. 

2. Omstani Couple. C. 4 to. 
1700. 

3. Sir Harry JFildahr. C. 4to. 
1701. 

4. Inconstant. C. 4to. 1702. 

5. TwinBivah. C. 4to. 1703. 

6. Stage Coach. F. (assisted by 
Motteux.) 4to. 1705. 

7. Recruiting Officer. C. 4to. 
J 705. 

8. Beaux Stratagem, C. 4to. 

1707. 

As it has been generally irr.agin- 

ed, that in all his heroes he has in- 
tended to sketch out his own cha- 
racter, it is reasonable to con- 
jecture that his own character must 
have borne a strong resemblance to 
that of those heroes ; who are in 
general a set of young, gay, ra- 
kish sparks, guilty of some wild- 
nesses and follies, but at the same 
time blessed with parts and abili- 
ties, and adorned with courage 
and honour. It is not therefore 
tp be wondered at, that from the few 
letters of nb which are extant iu 



print, we find him stron^y sus- 
ceptible of the t^ntlerer passions, 
and at the same time treating them 
wiih great vivacity and levity. 
Hiji warmcit attachment, however, 
appears to hiive been to her whom 
he constantly styles his dear Pene- 
lope, who is supposed to have been 
the celebrated Mrs. OldfieM. Nor 
is it at all wonderful, that he 
should find his hejrt engaged by a 
lady who possessed e%'er)' attraction 
both of person and conversation, 
and to whose excellence io her 
f^ofcdsion he owed much of the 
success of his pieces; nor that she 
should entertain a very peculiar 
regard /or a young gentlenaan of 
wit, spirit, and gallantry, to whose 
first notice of her she stood in- 
debted for being on the stage at 
all, and whose dramatic lab<iurs 
afterwards afforded her mnitj hap- 
py opporiuiiiiies of recommend- 
ing herself to the public favour on 
it. And now, as we have mention- 
ed this lady, it may not be amiss 
to explain the hint thrown out 
above, that it was wholly owing 
to Captain Fatquhar that she be- 
came an aclrc'-s, which was in 
conseqnence of the follow iog in- 
cident. 

That gentleman dining one day 
at her aunt's, who kept the Mitre 
Tavern, in St. James's Market, 
heard Miss Nancy reading a piny 
behind the bar. Tliis drew his 
attention to listen for a time 3 when 
he was so pleased whU the proper 
emphasis and agreeable liini slie 
gave to each cliaracter, that he 
swore the Hrl was cnt out for the 
stage. As she had al\vays expressed 
an inclination for that way of life, 
and a desire of trying her fortune 
in it, her mother, on this en- 
couragement, the next time she 
saw Captain Vanbrugh (afterwar4B 
Sir John), who had a great respect 
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for the family^ acquainted him and dissipated humour would not 

with Captain Farquhar's opinion i easily be drawn into the matrimo- 

pn which he desired to know whe* ni^l cage^ without the bait of some 

ther her beul: was most to tragedy very considerable advantage to al-* 

or comedy. Miss, being called in, lure him to it, she contrived to 

informed him, that iier principal have it given out that she was pos- 

inclination was to the latter, hav- sessed of a large fortune; and find-* 

ing at tbat tiiT>e gone through all ing means afterwards to let Mr. 

Beaumont and Fletchefs comedies, Farquhar know her attachment to 

and the play she was reading when him, the united powers of interest 

Captain Farquhar dined there hav- and vanity perfectly got the better 

ing been The Sconiful Lady , Cap- of his passion for liberty, and they 

tain Vanbrugh shortly after recom- were iinited in the hymeneal bands, 

jnended her to Mr. Christopjher But how great was his disappoint- 

Kich,. Who took her into the house ment, when he found all his pro- 

at the allowance of fifteen shillings spects overclouded so early in life 

per week. However, her agree- (forbewas then no more than four* 

iible figure and sweetness of voice and-twenty), by a marriage frorn 

soon gave her the preference, in vvhich he had nothing to expect 

the opinion of the whole town, to but j^n annual increase of family, 

all the young actresses of that and an enlargement of expense in 

time J and the Duke of Bedford, in consequence of it, far beyond what 

particular, being- pleased tp speak his income would support! Yettcr 

to Mr. Rich in her favour, he in— his immortal honour be it record- 

3tantly raised her to twenty shiU ed, that though he found himself 

lings per week. After which her thusdeceived in a most essential parv 

fame and salary gradually increas- ticular, he never once was knovvi>' 

ed, till at length they both attained to upbraid his wife for it, but 

that height to which her merit generously forgave an imposition 

entitled her. * which love for him alone had 

Whether Mr. Farquhar's con- urged her to, and even behaved to 

pexions with this lady extended her with all the tendern&ss and 

beyond the limits of mere friend- delicacy of tlie most indulgent 

ship, it is not oui* intention here to husband. 

inquire. But, of what kind soever Mrs. Farquhar, ho wever,i}id not 

they were, \t is evident they did very long enjoy the happiness she 

not long interfere with any more had purchased by this stratagem ^ 

regular engagement; for, in 1703, for the circumstances that attend^ 

Capt. Farquhar was married, and, ed this union were in some respect 

according to general report, to a perhaps the means of shortening 

lady of very good fortune -, but the period of the Captain's life* 

in this particular the Captain and Finding himself considerably iu- 

tbe public were both alike mis- volved in debt, in consequence of 

taken ; for the real fact was, tl^at their increasing family, he was 

the lady, who in truth had no for- induced to make application to a 

tane at all, had fallen so violently certain noble courtier, who had 

in love with our author, that, de- frequently professed the greatest 

termined to have him at any rate, friendship for him, and given him 

and judging, perhaps very justly, the strongest assurances of intended 

that a gentleman of his volatile services. This pretended patron 

a3 
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repeated his former declaratioos, 
bat, expressing much concern that 
he had nothing at present imme- 
diately in his power, advised him 
to convert hts commission into 
money to answer his present occa- 
sions, and assured him that in a 
Very short ttme he would procure 
another for him. Farquhar, who 
could not bear the thoughts of his 
wife and family being in distress, 
and was therefore ready to lay hold 
on any ex]}edient for their relief, 
followed this piece of advice, and 
sold his commission ; but to his 
great mortification and disappoint* 
ment found, on a renewal of his 
application to this inhuman noble- 
man, that he had either entirely 
forgotten, or had never intended 
to perform, the promise he had 
tnade him. This distracting frus- 
tration of aH his hopes fixed itself 
so strongly on our author's mind, 
that it soon brought on him a sure, 
though not a very suddea-declen- 
sion of nature, which at length 
carried him off the stage of life, in 
the latter end of April 1707, be- 
fore he could well be said to have 
run balf his course, being not quite 
thirty years of age when he died. 
Notwithstanding the several dis- 
appointments and vexations which 
this gentleman met with during 
his short stay in this transitory 
World, nothing seerns to have been 
able to overcome the readiness of 
his genius, or the easy good-nature 
of his disposition; for he began 
and finished bis well«-kno^'n co- 
medy of The Beaux Stratagem in 
about six weeks, during his last ill*^ 
ness ; notwithstanding he, for a 
great p^rt of the time, was ex- 
trenaely sensible of the approaches 
of death, and even foretold what 
actually happened, viz. that he 
should die before the run of it was 
•t«rt Nay, in so calm and manly 
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a maimer did he treat the expectof- 
tion of that fatal event, as even to 
be able to exercise hia i&'onted 
pleasantry on the very subject. For 
while his play was in rehearsal^ his 
friend Mr. Wilks, who frequently 
visited him during his illness, oIh 
serving to him that Mrs* Oldfield 
thought he had dealt too freely 
with the character of Mrs. Sullen, 
in giving her to Archer, ^witbout 
such a proper divorce as might be 
a security for her honour,— OA, 
replied the author, with bis ac- 
customed vivacity,. / unli^ if she 
pleases, salve thai immediaiely, ly 
getting a real divorce, marrying her 
myself, and giving her my band that 
she shall be a real widow in less than 
afortmght. But nothing can give 
a more perfect idea of that dispo- 
. sittoR we have hinted at in him, 
than the very laconic but expres- 
sive billet which Mr. Wilks found, 
after his death, among his papers, 
directed to himself, and which, as 
a curiosity in its kind, we cannot 
refrain fifom giving to our readers 3 
it wad as follows : 
" Dear Bob, 
" I have not any thing to leave 
" thee to perpetuate my memory, 
'* but two nelpless girls 5 look upon 
" them sometimes, and think of 
'^ him that was, to the last moment 
*^ of his life, thine, 

. " George Fab au has." 
Nor wonld it be doing justice to 
Mr. Wilks's memory not to observe 
in this place, that he paid the most 
punctual regard to the request of 
his dying friend, by showing them 
every act of regard j and when 
they became fit to be put out into 
the world, procured a benefit for 
each of them for that purpose. 

Of Mr. Farquhar's family, hh 
wife died in circumstances of the 
utmost indigence ; one of his 
daughters was married to a low 
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tradesman^ and died soon after; 
the other was living in 17^* ^Q 
inean indigent circaip&tances, with- 
out any knowledge of refinement 
either in sentiments or expenses j 
she seemed to take no pride in her 
facer's fame^ and was in every 
respect fitted to her humble, situ* 
ation. 

Of his character as a man> tk^Q 
have an account by himself in a 
piece^ addressed to a lady, which 
he calls The Picture. It begins 
thus : *' My outside is neither 
better nor worse than my Crea- 
tor made it; and the piece being 
drawn by so great an artist^ it 
were presumption to say there 
were many strokes amiss. I 
*^ have a body qualified to answer 
*' all the end^ of its creation^ and 
f^ that is sufficient. 

. *' As to the mindj whicji in 
^' most men wears as many changes 
'^ as their body, so in me it is 
*' gjenerally dressed like my person, 
^' in black. Melancholy is its 
*' every day apparel j and it has 
^' hitherto found few holidays to 
^' make it change its clothes. In 
* ' short, my constitution is very 
^* splenetic, and yet very porous; 
*' both which I endeavour to bide, 
'^ lest the former should offend 
** others, and that the latter might 
incommode myself. And my 
reason is so vigilant in restrain- 
'/ ing these two failings, that I am 
** taken for an easy-natured man 
** with my own sex, and an illr 
" natured clown by yours. 
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with satisfaction to cOys^lf, and 
*' contribute to the maintenance 
'* of more families than some who 
" have thousands a year. . •.. : : 

'^ I have something in my outward 
" behaviour, which gives strangers 

a worse opinion <>f m& than. I 

deserve; but I am more tbaa 
*^ recompensed by. the opinion oS 
'' my acquaintance, which is aa 
** much above my desert. 

" I have many acquaintance, 
'' very few intimates, but no friend, 
" I mean in the old romantic way ; 
^' I have no secret so weighty, but 
'^ what I can beaj: in my own 
" breast; nor any duels to fight, 
*^ but what I may engage in with- 
*' out a second^ nor can I love 
*' after the old romantic discipline. 
'/ I would have my passion, if 
*' not led, yet at least waited on, 
*' by my reason ; and the greatest 
^' proof of my affection that a lady^ 
'* must e:;pect, is this : I yirould 
'' run any hazard to make us 4K>tll 

happy, but would not for any 

transitory pleasure make either 
'* of us miserable. 

*' If ever. Madam, you come 
*' to know the life of this piece, 
*' as well as lie that drew it, you 
" wiU conclude that I need not. 
" subscribe the name to the pic- 
'' ture." 

As a writer,* the opinions of 
critics have been vanous; th^ 
general character which has been. 
given of his comedies is, that the 
success of most of them far exceed- 
ed the author's expectation^ ; that 
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he was particularly happy in. the 
" I have very little estate, but choice of his . subjects, which he 
**" what lies under the circumfe* always took care to adorn with a 
'^ rence of my liat ; and should I great variety of characters and in* 
** by misphance come to lose ray cidents ; that his style is pure and 
" head, I should not be worth a unaffected, his wit natural and 

flowing, and his plots generally 
well contrived. But then» on the 
contrary, it has been objected^ that 
a4 



'^ groat ; but I ought to thank 
'* rrovidence that I can *by three 
«' baijyrs^tu^y liye one.ai^d twenty 
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he was loohatty in his productions ; 77ie TVyoi of Abraham. Dram* 

that his works are loose^ though Poem. 8vo. Stamford. 1790. 

indeed not so grossly libertine as Fawcbtt^Johh. This favuu i ite 

those of some other wits of his comedian, of Ck>vent Garden The^- 

time^ that his inuwination^ though atre> is the son of a respectable 

liv^7^ was capable of no great performer^ upwards of thirty yean 

compass; and his wit, though pass- attached to the Draiy Lane Com- 

abie, not sQch as woi^ gain ground pany, and was bom m London 

^n consideration. In a wml> he about 1709* He received hisedu- 

seems to have been a man of a cation at St. Paulas school, and 

genius rather sprightly than great, was afterwards bound Apprentice 

father flowing than solid ; hischa* to a respectable linen-draper, in 

racters are natural, yet not over- the city. Adopting, however, a 

strongly marked^ nor peculiarly predilection for the stage, he 

heightened ; yet, as it is apparent " showed bis master a faax pair of 

he drew his observations from those ''heels," and joined a strolling 

he convened with, and formed all company,under the assumed name 

his portraits from nature, it is more of Foote.' His first appearance was 

than probable, that if he had lived at Margate, as Conrtall, in The 

to have gained a more general Belle's Straiagem. He afterwards 

knowledge of life, or bis circum- removed toTunbridge ; where his 

stances had not been so straitened performances attracted the notice 

as to prevent his mingling with of Mr. Cumberland, and gained 

persons of rank, we might have him the fnvour of Lord Abingdon^ 

seen his plays embeUished with the latter of whom gave him'some 

more finnhed characters, and instructions in music. He was 

adorned with a more polished dia* aitenvards engaged at York, wbere 

logne. he played three tragic characters. 

On the whole, however, biir Romeo, Oroonoko, and Douglas ; 
pieces are very entertaining') and but on the departure of Mr.' 
some of them> after a whole Knight firom the company, he 
century has passed over them, made a stipulation that he should 
are still among thti' g re at es t &- never be obliged to play a tragic 
voorites of the pabKip^ His Tsrtn character again. He now mar* 
Rivats has been consMftred by the ried Mn. Mills, then recently be- 
crltics asiiis most perf^, regular, come a widow ; and his fame in 
and finished play, yet it is far from low comedy having reached Lion- 
stancBng in the same rank of pre* don, he received a liberal oflfer 
ference with the audience; which from Mr. Harris, whose company 
is one instance among tsiztv^ that had then lately lost Edwin. He- 
serve to evince, that the art of made his first appearance at Co- 
pleasing in dramatic writings, and vent Garden Theatre, Sept. !^1, 
more especially 19 comedy, fre- 179 It as Caleb, m He wou*d 6e a 
questly depends on a certain hap- Soldier, and was received with 
piness, which cannot be reduced great and deserved applause. On 
within the limits of any didactic Mr. Bannister*s leaving the Haj- 
rules or critical investigation. market Theatre, he recommended 

Farrer, — •— . To a gentle- Mr. Fawcett to Mr. Colraan ; and, 

man of Oundle, of this name, we in ]79^> he was engaged by that 

Mve heard ascril)ed gentleman for the summer seasons.' 
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So itiuch did he conduct himself Fertumnus arid Pomona, Past* 

to the satisfaction of Mr. Colman^ 1782. Songs only printed. • 

that not long after he was appointed Fennell, . This gentle- 

acting-manager 5 which^ situation man, a native of Wales, was in- 

he held tillJ803 3 when Mr. Col- tended for the bar 3 but an insu- 

mati, who had sustained great in- perable predilection for the stage 

convenience and loss by the more rendered the study of the law 

and more protracted seasons of the irksome ; and, in IJSJ, he went 

winter theatres, from which he to Edinburgh, where, under the 

was used to form his company, de- assumed name of Cambray, h« 

termlned to open his house at as performed Othello, Jaffier, &c. 

early a period of the summer as with great approbation. Encou- 

his patent allowed j and therefore raged by this reception, he caifte 

began his performances May 16, to London, and offered himself to 

1803> with a selection from pro- Mr. Harris, who fixed a night for 

vincial theatres; at the head of his appearance ; and on the 12th 

whom he placed, as we have in of October, of the same year, 

another part mentioned, Mr. El- he made his first bow at Co- 

liston as acting-managei*. Mr, vent Garden in the character of 

Fawcetfs first wife died in 1797, Othello, retaining his fictitiou* 

leaving behind her a daughter : he name. After this, he played Jaf- 

afterwards married Miss Gawd ry, fier, Alexander the Great, &c. But 

by whom he has a young family, as his talents did not ex^cite the 

As an actor, his talents are versa- admiration that he wished and 

tile : the comic old man or simple probably expected, he thought it 

rustic j the waggish servant or pe- advisable to return to Edinburgh^ 

dantic master 5 sit on him' with with a view of improving him- 

tqual ease. In private life, he self 5 but he had scarcely renewed 

preserves the dignity of a gentle- his former estimation before he 

man 5 and no traits of his profes- was driven from that stage, in the. 

«ion are to be- discovered in his most arbitrary, ungenerous, and 

conversation. He has produced unjust manner. The play of Ve^ 

for the theatres the following sue- nicePreseipedwas to be performed; 

cessful pieces : and Mr. Woods, who had beei^ 

1. OM, Pant.'Dn 8vo. 1800. the Scotch Roscius for several years, 

2. Perouse. Pant. Dr. Songs, already chagrined at the reputation 
'&c. 8vo. 1801. of Mr. Fennell, was mortified and 

3. The Enchanted Island, Dram, alarmed when the pait of Jaffier 
Bal. 1804. was taken from him, and given to 

Fbildb, Matthew, was rector the latter; though this was done 

of St. Anne, Aldersgate, a pre- without any design of hurting him, 

bendary of St. Paul's, and some but merely to cast the play as 

time under grammar-master of strongly as possible ; and Pierre, 

Cbrisfs Hospital. HewasofPem-^ a character of equal, if not supe- 

broke Hall, Cambridge, where he rior, consequence, was given him 

took the degree of B. A. 1/72, iu ej^change. This was entirely 

M. A. 1775, and died August 11, the act of the manager; for Fen- 

179^; having produced an unsuc- nell approved oflhe soldier as much 

•essful piece, entitled as the lover. Mr. Woods, wh» 
4 - ■ 
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ongloallj a prioter, felt blm- and tke irascible Caledoiilans 
(elf piqued aod insulted by the oniversally execrated. Every one 
chaise. As be professed to teach 
tbe Scotch how to speak English^ 
and conducted himself with great 
proprietjr in private life, he was 
admitted into genteel circles, and 
commanded soch influence, that 
so manager dared plaj in £din* 
Imrgh witboat engaging him on 
his Own terms. Elevated in his 
own ideas, he imagined an ex- 
planation with Jackson would be 
derogating from his importance. 
He watted on several young la^v- 
yera who had formerly been his 



felt for Mr. Fennell, and wished to 
see his wrongs redressed. Finding 
so many friends, and feeling jus- 
tice so much on bb side, he broagbt 
an action against the ringieadera 
for depriving him of his liveiibood; 
but here he fosni himself in an 
awkward predicament. To the 
disgrace of tl^e country, not one 
advocate could be found to plead 
his cause, thoi^h it was well known 
to be a good one ; until Mr. Charles 
Hope and Mr. Lewis Grant stood 
forth his champions, rather than 



pupils» aud represented his griev* not rescue Scotland from the igno-» 
ance in tbe strongest colours, with miny of being destitute of advo- 



the advantage of having auditors 
previously prepossessed in his fa- 
vour. They instantly caught £re ; 
and, affer calling a numerous 
meeting, they went to the theatre 
in a body, resolved to vent their 
indignation on Mr. FcnnelK When- 
ever he appeared, he was saluted 
with hissing ; called on to answer 
how he dared take JalHer from 
Mr. Woods ; insulted, and loaded 
with the most opprobrious invec- 
tives. He endeavoured to explain; 
but, on hearing a zaalot stigmatize 
Jiim in the most odious language, 
his feelings as a man were so put 
to the quick, that he replied, 
*' The person who snys so is a vij- 
*' bin !" This assertion, not be- 
ing generally understood, gave 
^reat offence, and he was called 



cates to plead the cause of an 
oppressed individual. But, as Sir 
Harry Wildair says, ** it is vain 
" to contend with a man in bis 
*' own profession j" for, after pro- 
secuting the conspirators with all 
posstbie rigour near twelve months^ 
he found himself as distant from 
redress as when he first b^;an; 
and, as if it were to exonerate the 
friends to hb cause from mortifica*- 
tion at his ill success* he consented 
to apologize on the public stage, 
and acknowledge himself in the 
wrong, though every one present 
knew he had not done wrong till 
that moment! For this action,' 
which changed thfe public commi- 
seration into contempt, we cannot 
account : it \vas not ^m a view of 
emolument in Edinburgh, as be 



on to make a submission the most soon after left that city ; and it 

hnmiliating ; which he refused, could not be frojn a conviction of 

and in consequeiice v^as forced to his error. He performed a few 

ijuit the stage. Though tlie arbi- nights in York, and obtained an- 

trary body of lawyers became his other engagement at Covent Gar- 

bitter enemies, yet the unpreju- den in IJSgf where, however. 



diced inhabitants of Edinburgh 
thought him shamefully injured. 
The story spread, not only through 
Scotland, but England and Ire- 



he seldom performed, and was dis- 
charged at the end of the season. 
On the commencement of the 
following season he thought to 



laud ^ It was every where talked of« effect by his pen what he could 
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laot nccomplish by bis dramatic 
Talents; and to frighten the ma- 
nagers into a compliance with his 
"Welshes, by scourging them in a 
periodical publication, entitled The 
theatrical Guardian ! He profess- 
ed to redress all theatrical griev- 
ances, and he spoke many strong 
and bittet truths ; but he failed in 
liis design -, the publication was 
<lropped; the managers remained 
unreformed; and Mr, Fennel! wasf 
^iisengaged from any of the Lon- 
don theatres. What became of 
'him after this we know not with 
certainty, but think that he went 
to America. As a dramatist, he 
has only the credit of the follow- 
ing production : 

Lindor and Clartr. Com. 8vo. 

But he also published, 179^» ^^ 
octavo volume, called A Review 
•/" the Proceedings at Paris during 
the last Summer, 

Fenton, Elijah. This gen- 
tleman was the youngest of eleven 
children, and was born May 20, 
1663, at a place called Shelton, 
near Newcastle - under - Line, in 
Staffordshire, in which county 
are several faniilies of the name of 
Fenton, all of whom are branches 
from the same original' stock, 
which was a very ancient and ho- 
nourable one. Nor had be less 
right to boast of the antiquity of 
bis family on the female side 5 his 

. mother being lineally descended 
from 6ne Mare, who was an officer 

. in' William, the Conqueror's army. 
He was intended for the ministry ; 
to prepare him for which, he was 
tent to the university of Cambridge, 
, and ' entered of Jesus Collegej 
where he took the degree of ba- 
chelor of arts in 1704, and" ihat 
of M. A. at Trinity College, in 
1726, Here, however, he em- 
braced principles very opposite to 



the government, whereby he be* 
came disqualitieri for the taking 
of orders. Soon after his quitting 
the university, he was entertained 
by Charles, Earl of Orrery,, as his 
secretary in Flanders, and also as 
tutor to his son John, Lord Boyle. 
He was at one period an usher ioT 
the school of Mr. Bonwicke, ia 
Surrey, and probably was assisted 
by his elder brother, who bad aa 
estate of a thousand pounds per 
annum, and to whom he con« 
stantly paid a jrearly visit. He 
afterwards kept a school himseJbf 
at $even Oaks in Kent. He was 
a man of great humanity and ten- 
derness, and of a most affable and. 
genteel behaviour; which qualities, 
joined to his great good sense and 
literary abilities, highly endeared 
him to all who knew him, and 
more especially to his relations^ 
by whom he was greatly caressed. 
His life, not being intermingled 
with any affairs of public business, 
was, like that of most studious 
roen^ v^ry barren of incident. It 
was, however, blest with an un-^ 
interrupted calm, which heenjoyed 
till the inevitable stroke deprived 
the world of him and his virtues, 
on the 13th of July 1730. He 
died s^od was buried at East Hamp- 
stead Park, near Oakingham, in 
Berkshire, leaving behind him thp 
same fair fepi;itation he had carried 
with him ^irough life. In short, 
he was perhaps the very happiest 
man among the whole extensive 
number' that we have occasion to 
mention in the course of this 
. work. He had that good fortune 
which rarely befals authors, of 
having his merits acknowledged 
and respected during his lifetime, 
without having laid himself open 
to the jealousy or malevolence 
even of his brother-writers : and 
as, while living, he ^nioyed thjt^ 
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friendship of Mr. Pope, so after The following remark of Mr. 

death he received from that poet Horace Walpole, in the postscript 

the tribute of a^very elegant epi- to his Mysterious Mother, does so 

tapht which is to be foui>d in Mr. much honour to Mr. Fenton as a 

Pope's work8> and which more poet, that it ought not to be oiuit- 

strongly characterizes tlie goodness ted at the conclusiou of this short 

of the person it was written upon, account of him : *' The excelleooe 

than all that could be added on this *' of our dramatic writers is by no 

occasion could possibly do. '' means equal to that of the great 

Mr. Fenton wrote many poems, " men we have produced in other 
but only one dramatic piece, which ** walks, 'Theatric genius laj dor- 
is entitled " mant after Shakspeare; waked, 

Mariamne, T. 8vo. 1723. " with some bold and glorious, but 
This, however, met with perhaps '* irregular and often ridiculous, 
as much applause as any play that " flights, in Dryden ; revived in 
had appeared for many years both " Otway ; maintained a placid 
before and after it; and indeed '' pleasing kind of dignity ioRo we, 
much more than could be expected '' and even shone in his Jane ^'Aore. 
under the disadvantageous circum- " It trod in sublime and classic 
stances that attended on its first '' fetters in Calo, but was void of 
pppearance : for, in consequence " nature, or the power of afiecting 
of the ill-behaviour of the mana- " the passions. In Southern ijt 
gers of Drury Lane theatre,, who, " seemed a genuine ray of nature 
notwithstanding repeated promises " and Shakspeare^ but falling on 
to the contrary, had delayed bring- '* an age still more Hottentot, was 
ing it on for thre^ or four ytsars " stifled in those gross and bar^- 
together, he was induced, and in- " barous productions, tragi-come* 
deed advised by his friends, to '' dies. It turned to tuneful non- 
carry it to the theatre in Lincoln's '* sense in The Mourning Brides 
Inn Fields, where he was assured " grew stark mad in Lee \ whose 
that his interest should be strongly ** cloak, a little the worse for 
supported ; and indeed these pro- ** wear, fell on Young ; yet in 
mises were amply performed ; for, " both was still a poet's doak. It 
0lthough that theatre was then so '* recovered its senses in Hughes 
entitely out of favour with the " and Fenton, who were aflaid 
4own, which in general is guided '' it should relapse, and accordingly 
by caprice and fashion alone, that, *' kept it down with a timid, but 
for a long time before, the ma- ** amiable, hand — and then it lan« 
nagers had scarcely ever been able " guished. We have not mounted 
to defray their charges, nay, fre- " again above tlie two last." 
quently had acted to audiences of Mr. Fenton had begun anodier 
Ave or six pounds, the merit of play ; but had made small pn^esl 
this piece not only brought crowd- in it. It was to be called 
ed houses for several nights toge- Dion, Trag. 
ther, but seemed by so doing to Fknwxck, John. We know 
have turned the current of public nothing more of this gentleman, 
favour into a new channel, from than as having produced one dra- 
which, during tlie existence of that matic piece, called 
theatre, it never after so totally The Indian, F. 8vou 1800, 
deviated, as it had done for a con* Ferrar, John. A person who 
siderabie while before. 
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wrote^ and published at Limerick, on the authority of Roberts the 
together with ^rciQ Miscellaneous player, in his answer to Pope, is 
Poems, . supposed to be the same Field 
The Orphan j or^ The Happy whose naule is joined with those 
Marriage, Trag. 8vo. iy()5. ^ of Heminge, Burbadge, Con- 
It is inscribed to the gentlemen dell, &c. before the folio edition 
of the 49th, 56th, and 65th re- of Shaksp,eare*s works, and also in 
giments of foot. . the dramatis personae prefixed to 
Ferrers, Edward, was of a the Cyntldd's Revels of Ben Jon- 
good family at Baldesley Clinton, in son. He wrote two dramatic 
Warwickshire ; but the name of pieces, whose titles are as fol- 
the particular place where he was low : 

born," or that of the house in Ox- 1. A Woman *s a Weathercock. 

ford where he was educated, are C. 4to. I6l2. 

circumstances unknown. It is, 2. Amends for Ladies. C. 4to. 

however, certaiiii that he conti- 16I8. 

xiued there some years ^ and Besides these, he was concerned 

when he left the university, had with Massinger in the writing of 

■written several tragedies and cp- a very good play, called 

xnedies, or interludes, all which The Fatal Dawry, T. 4to.l632» 

gave the King so much good re- on which two authors since hava 

creation, that, as Puttenham says, fornied the groundwork of their 

he had thereby many good re- respective tragedies ^viz,Mr .Howe,, 

■wards ; and he further adds, that that of his Fair Peniterit j and 

for such things as he hath seen of Aaron Hill, of one which he left 

his writing, and of the writing of behind hira unfinished, by the 

Thomas Sackvile, they deserve the title of The Insolvent ; or. Filial 

price, &c. He probably died 1564. Piety. 

None of his plays have reached We have not been able to trace 

the present times. the period either of the birth or 

Ferriar, Dr. John, physician death of this author. 

to the Manchester Infirmary and F/eldinc, Henry. This justly 

Lunatic Hospital, is iiuthor of celebrated writer was born at 

Medical Histories and Refleciinns , Sharpham Park, in Somersetshire, 

2 vol. 8vo. and of several excellent or, as some say, in Capel Street, 

papers in the Transactions of the Dublin, April 22, I707. His fa-, 

Literary and Philosophical Society ther, Edmund Fielding, Esq. who 

of Manchester. He also distin- was a younger son of the Earl of 

guished himself some years ago as Denbigh, was in the army, and 

a detector of several palpable pla- towards the ctose of King Geo,I.> 

giarisms.in the wriliiigs of Sterne, reign, or on the accession of GepJI. 

His claim, however, to a niche was promoted to the rank of a 

in our, ]ite;-ary structure is founded lieutenant-general. His mother 

on the following piece : was daughter to Judge Gould, and 

The Prince of Angola. T. 8vo. aunt to the late Sii: Henry Gould, 

1788. , one of the judges of the Common 

Field, Matthew. See Feilde. Pleas. This lady, besides our au- 

FlBLD, Nathaniel. This au- thor, who seems to have been her 

thior lived in the reign of King first-born, had another son and 

James I. and King Charles I. and, four daughters : and, in cojnse- 
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^oeEioe of his fkthef% lecood mar* 
riage, Mr. Fielding bad six half* 
brothers, all of whom are dead; 
the last funriror having been the 
late Sir John Fielding, in the cooi* 
nitfion of the peace for the couo* 
ties of Middlesex^ Sonej, Essex, 
and the liberties of Westminster. 

Our antbor receiTed the first 
rudiments of his edocatioo at home, 
tinder the care of the Rev. Mr. 
Olirer; for whom he seems to have 
bad no verf great regard, as he it 
said to have designed a portrait of 
bis character in the very humonxia 
jet detestable one of Parson Tnil- 
llhtr/inhtsJosepkjfndrnvs^ AVhen 
taken from under this gentleman's 
cbaf]^, he was removed to Eton 
^bcxJ, where he had an oppor* 
tODftj of caliivating a very early 
intimaqr and friendship with se* 
veral, who afterwards became the 
first persoi^ in the kingdom, soch 
as Lord Lytteltcn, Mr. Fox, Mr. 
Fitt, Sir Chiles Hanbury WU- 
liams, fee. who ever throngh life 
retained a warm fcsard for him. 
Bat these were not the only ad« 
vantages he reaped at 'tha( great 
seminary of ^acation i fqr, by an 
assiduous application to study, and 
the possession of strong and pecu- 
liar talents, he became, before he 
left that school, oncommonly versed 
in the Grreek authors, and a per- 
fect master of the I^itin classics. 
Thus accomplished, at about eigh- 
teen years of age h^ left Eton, and 
went to Leyden, where he studied 
under the most celebrated civilians 
for about two years; at the ei^pi- 
ration of yvhich time, the repiiit- 
tances from England ' not comipg 
•o regufarly ^ 'at nnMf, he was 
obliged to return to London. 

In short. General Fielding's fa- 
mily being very greatly increased 
by his second marriage, as may be 
seen froin what we have said above> 
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it became impoMibJe rar luiii to 
make soch appointments for this 
bis eldest soo, as he ooold have 
wished ; his allowanoe was there- 
foie either very ill paid, or entiicly 
neglected. This unhappy atoft- 
tioo soon produced all tte ill 060- 
sequences which could arise finom 
pofCTtj and dissipation. Possessed 
of a strong consiitutioa, a llvdy 
imagination, and a di^iosition na* 
turally but little formed for eco- 
nomy, he found himadf his own 
master, in a place where the teoipt* 
ations to every expensive pleasure 
are numerous, and the iDeaiis of 
gratifying them easily attainable. 
From this nnfortimately^eaungsi- 
tuation sprung the source of every 
misfortune or uoeastness that Mr. 
Fielding ailerwards felt tbioi^h 
life. He very soon feimd that bis 
finances were by do means ade- 
quate to the frequent draoghts 
made on him firom the <»ose- 
qoences of the brisk career o£ &• 
sipation which he had launched 
into; yet, as disagreeable imprei- 
sions never cootianed long upon 
his miiKl, but only 00 the contraiy 
roused him to struggle through htf 
difficulties with the greater spirit 
and magnanimity, he flattered 
him^lf that he should find his 
resqufce^ in his wit and invention, 
and accon^ingjy commenced ^Rrriter 
for the stage ^n the year 17^7 » at 
which time he bad not more than 
attained the coqipl^tioa 9£ his 
twentieth year. 

His first attempt in thi^ drama 
was a piece called Love m several 
Masaues, which, though it loime- 
dtately succeeded the long and 
crowded run of The Provoked Has- 
band, met with a favourable re- 
ception ; as did likewise bis second 
play, which came out in the fblr 
lowing yeari and was entitled, jThc 
Temple Beau. He did opt, . how« 
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erer,' meet with equal success in helps it might have derived from 
f il his dramatic works ; for he has the productions of a genius unin« 
even prii>t.ed in the title-page of cumbered with anxieties and per-; 
one of his farces, as it was damned plexity, might have even afforded 
(U theTheQiretioyaHnDruryLan^\ him an afBuent income; with this, 
and he himself informs us, in the we'say, and a wife whom he was 
general preface to his Miscellanies, fond of to distraction, and foe 
thitt for Tl^e Wedding Day, though whose sake he had taken up a re- 
acted six nights, his profits from solution of bidding adieu to all th^ 
the house did not exceed fifty follies and intemperances to which 
pounds. 'Kor did a much better he had addicted himself in that 
f^te attend on some of his earlier short but yery rapi4 career of a 
productions; so that, though it was town life which he had run, he 
his lot always to write from ne- determined to retire to his coun^ 
cessity, he would probably, not- try-seat, and there reside en- 
withstanding his writings, have la- tirely. 

boured continually under that ne- But here, in spite oi this pru^ 
cessity, had not the severity of the dent resolution, one folly only took 
jpublic, j^nd the malice of his ene- place of another j and faniily pride 
mies, met with a noble alleviation tiow brought on him all the In* 
from the patro|iage of several per- conveniencies in one , plaqe^ that 
sons of distinguished rank and cha- youthful dissipation and libertinisn^ 
racter, particularly the ' Dukes of had done in another. The in*« 
* Richmond and Roxburgh^ John come he possessed, though sufH- 
-Duke of Argyle, the first Lord cient for ease, and even some de« 
Lytfeltoh; Sc, j the Jast-named of gree oi elegance, yet was in no 
ivhich noblemen; not only by bis degree adequate to the support 6t 
friendship softened the rigour of either luxury or splendour.' Yet, 
our author*! misfortunes whffe be ' fond of figure and'magnificence, 
lived, but also by his generous ^r- he incumbered himself with a large 
dour vindicated his character and retiriue of servants, and his natu* 
did justice to his memory after ral turp leading, him to a fondness 
^eath. for the deligl^ts Of society and con«^ 
"^ About six or seven years after vivial mirths he threw wide open 
Mr, Fielding's commencing a wri- the gates of hospitality, and suf- 
fer for^-the stage, he fell in love fered }^is whole jpatrimony to bfi 
with and" married a Miss Crad- devoured up hy hounds^, hi^rse^, 
dock, a youiig lady from Salisbury, and entertainments.' In short, in 
ipossessed of a yery gireat share of less than- three years, from the 
beaut/; and a" fortiirie of about mere passion of being esteemed i 
fifteen hundred pounds j arid ^bbut man of gteat fortune, he reduced 
the same time -nis mother dying, Jiimself to the displeasing situation 
an estaie at Stower, in IJJorsetshire; bi having jpo fortune at all ; and 
of soniewhat better than two'hun- through an ambition of maintain* 
dred pounds per ahnum, came into ing sin opeti house for the reception 
his possession. With this fertune, of evety ine else, he soon found 
"Which, had it been condUbted wif|i Aimj^^without a habitation which 
pnid^snce and economy,, might he could call his own. In a word, 
have secured'to kim a state of in-" by a desire, as Shakspeare e^. 
impendence jfor life, and with the presses it, of i 
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«• Shoving somewhat a moie swellinf; 

port 
** Than his faint means woakl grant coo- 

tinoanccy" 

lie was, in the course of a very 
short period, brought back to the 
same unfortunate situation which 
lie had before experienced 3 but 
with this aggravation to it» that 
he could now have none of those 
resources in future to look forward 
to, which he bad thus iiniiscreetly 
lavished. He had undermined his 
own supports, and had now nor- 
thing but his own abilities to de- 
pend on for the recovery of what 
be had so wantonly thrown from 
hitn, an easy competence. Not 
discouraged, however, he deter- 
mined to exert his best abilities, 
betook himself closely to the study 
of the law, and, after the cus- 
tomary time of probation at the 
Temple, was called to the bar, and 
made' no inconsiderable figure in 
Westminster Hall. 

To the practice of the law Mr. 
Fielding now applied himself with 
great assiduity, both in the courts 
here and on the circuits, so long 
as his health permitted him ; and 
h is probable would have risen to 
a considerable degree of eminence 
in it, had not the intemperances 
of his early part of life put a 
check, by their consequences, to 
the progress of his success. In 
short, though but a young man, he 
began noy^ to be molested with 
such violent attacks from the gout, 
as rendered it impossible for him 
to be so constant at the bar as the 
jaboriousness of his profession re- 
quired, and would only permit 
him to pursue the law by snatches, 
^t such intervals as were free from 
indisposition. However, under 
these united severities of pain and 
want, he still found resources in 
his j;;euieis attd abilities. He was 



concerned in a political penodiesi 
paper called The Champton, 'whidi 
owed its principal support to bis 
pen i a pen which seems uever to 
have lain idle, since it was perpe- 
tually producing, almost as it wese 
extempore, a play, a £iroe« a pais- 
phlet, or a newspaper, bot "whose 
full exertion of power seemed re- 
served for a kind of writiog dif- 
ferent from, and indeed saperior 
to, them all ; nor will it perhaps 
be necessary, in proof of this, more 
than to mention his celebrated no- 
vels of Joseph Andrews and Tom 
Jones, which are too well koowo 
and too justly admired to leave is 
any room for expatiating 00 their 
merits. Precarious, however, as 
this means of subsistence unavoid- 
ably must be, it was scarcely pos- 
uble be should be enabled by it to 
recover his shattered fortunes ; he 
was therefore at length obliged to 
accept the office of an acting ma- 
gistrate in the commission of the 
peace for the county of Middlesex, 
in which station he continoed tSl 
pretty near the time of his death; 
an oiike. however, which seldom 
fails of being hateful to the popu* 
lace, and of course liable to many 
infamous and unjust imputations, 
particularly that of venality; a 
charge which the ill-natured wodd, 
not unacquainted with Mr. Field- 
ing*s want of economy and pas- 
sion for ex})ense, were bot too 
ready to cast upon him. Yet from 
fhis charge Mr. Murphy, in tlie 
life of this author, prefixed to the 
best edition of his works, has taken 
great pains to exculpate him; as 
has likewise Mr. Fielding bimself, 
in his Voyage to Lisbon, which was 
not only his last work, but may, 
with some degree of propriety, be 
considered as the last word:; of a 
dying man; that voyage having 
been undertaken otily as a dernkr 
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resort ID one last desperate effort 
for the preservation of life, and 
the restoring a constitution broken 
with chagrin, distress, vexation, and 
public business^ for bis strength 
V'aB at that time entirely exhaust«^ 
ed^ ai)d« in aboat two months 
after his arrival at Lisbon, he 
yielded his last breath, in the 
forty-eighth year of his age, and 
of our Lord 1754. 

Mr. Fielding's genius, as before 
observed, was tnost visible in 
chose strong, lively, and natural 
paintings of the characters of mau- 
jciad> and the movements of the 
huniian heart, which constitute the 
basis of his novels 5 yet, as comedy 
bears the closest affinity to this 
kind of writing, his dramatic 
pieces, every one of which is comic, 
dre fsLT from being contemptible. 
His farces and ballad pieces, more 
especially, have a spngbtliness of 
toanner, and a forcibleness of cha- 
):acter, by which it is impossible to. 
avoid being agreeably entertained ; 
end in those among them which 
he has in any degree borrowed 
from Moliere or any other writer, 
he has don^ his original grejit 
honour and justice l>v the man- 
ner in which he has nandled the 
subject. The number and titles 
. of his dramatic works are as ft>l- 
low: 
' 1. Love in severixl Masques, C. 
8vo. 1728. 

2. Temple Beau. C. Svo.l7dO. 
Z.Auilwr^s Farce. C. 8vo.l?30. 
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10. Modem Husland, 6. 8voi 
1732. 

11. Mock Doctor. B. F. 8yoi^ 
1732. 

12. Coveni Garden Trage^. F. 
8vo. 1732. 

13. Debauchees. C. 8vo. 1733. 

14. Miser, C. 8vo. 1733. 

15. Don Quixote in England. (X 
8vo. 1733. 

16. Intriguing Chamlermaid. C. 
8vo. 1734. 

17. Old Man taught Wisdnm. 
F. 8vo. 1734. 

18. the Universal Gallant, C. 
8vo. 1735. 

19. Euridke. F. 8vo. 173^. 

20. Pasquin, Dram. Sat. 8yo. 
1736'. 

21. Historical Register, C. 8vo. 

[1737.] 

22. EUridicie hiss'd^ F. 8yo. 

1737. 

23 fumlle'down Dick. D^E* 
8vo. 1737. 

24. Miss Liicy in Town, i, 
8vo. 1743. 

25.- Plulus the God of Bzches, 
C. Assisted by Mr. Young. 8yo. 
1742. 

20. JVedding Day. C. 8TCf. 
1/43. ^ 

27. Interlude between Jupiter ; 
Juno 3 and Mercury, 8vo. 1743* 

23. The Fathers 3 or. The Good* 
Hatured Man, C. 8vo. 1778. 

As to Mr. Fielding's character 
as a nuin, it may in great measure 
be deduced from the incidents .we 



have above related of his life ; but 

4. Tom Thumb. T. 8vo. 1730. cannot perhaps be with more can-^ 

^ 5, Coffee-house Politician [ori- dour set forth thap by his biogra-. 

gtnally called iZapett^oftiZape]. C. pher Mr. Murphy > with some of 

8voi 1730. whose words therefore we shall 

6. The Tragedy of Tragedies^ dose this article. 

#vo. 1731. '^ it will be (says that gentle* 

7* Letter Writers, P. dvo. 1781. '' man) an humane and generous 

S, Grub street Opera. 8vo.l731. *' office, to set down to the ac- 

9, Lottery. Bal,F. 8vo.l731« " count of slander and defamatiioii 

Vol. I. R 
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" a i^t pan of that abuse vhich Fisu)iV0/ Sabab* Tbis Jid^ 

" was discharged against him by was sister to Henry Tieldu;^* Sff^ 

" bis eofmies in bis lifetime; de- was author of Dmid ^mpU» ifi 

ducing, however, from the whole several novels, and trandator .af ; 

tbis osafol lessopy thai qvkk and Xenophon*s Memorabilia. She wm' 

warm tassions should he early born in the inear 1714^ aod livtf 

^. controlial, and thai dissipation chiefly at Batn^ where sbe died m 

'*■ and extravagant pleasures are the April 1 768. Her friend Dr, iobs 

" most dangerous palliations thai can HoadIy> who erected a monwmwt 

" be found for disappoiniments and to her memory^ says, 

vexations in the first stages of ., Her unaffected ««o««,c»dkl«W. 
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life. We have seen (adds he) «< 

** how Mr. Fielding very soon *' Were more her pniie thaa mil 
" squandered away bis small pa- knew or thought, 

" trimonv,. which, with economy, ** "tYioo^^^m* ymadgmtoha\ 
•' might have procured him inde- ttngnt. 

'f pendence $«— we have seen how She has been generally thojqgfA 

'* he riiinedj into the bargain, a to have been the author of a dza- 

" constitution which, in its original malic &ble, printed in three VD* 

** texture, seemed formed to last lumes 12mo. 17^4, called 

much longer. When illness apd The Cry* 

ludigence were once let in upon But see this article in .Vol. II. 

him, he no longer remained the p. 145. 
'', master of his own actions; and FilmbIj Eowaep. Thisra* 

" that nice delicacy of conduct, tleman was bred at All Semis Col- 

'* which alone constitutes and pre- lege, Oxford, where he tool: tbe 

'' serves a character, was occasion- degree of B. C. L. Feb. 21, 1(^5, 

V ally oblige td give way. When and of D. C. L. Oct. 27* l681* 

** he was npt under the immediate He was ever a strong advocate for 

*' urgency of want, those who were dramatic writings, which, to)^etl|er 

*' intimate with bim are ready to with the profinsors pf drainafic 

'' aver, that he had a mind greatly poetry, be has warmly defaKJ^i^ 

** superior to any thing mean or against their ftirioos enony. nd 

•^ little \ when his finances were opponent Jeremy CoUt^. la mo 

" exhausted, he was not the most decline of his life he produced a 

"elegant in his choice of the play, which, though it bears strofig 

"means to redress himself, and testimony to the nndecstandingshd 

" he would instantly exhibit a &rce abilities of the author, yet faitedpf 

" or a puppet-show, in the Hay- success on.^e stage, ftx the ynlsX 

" market theatre, which was wholly of that force and fUe Tyhicb it is 

** inconsistent with the profession probable the Doctor* in a les^ ad* 

" he had embarked in. But his vanced time of life, ^oi^ld have 

" intimates are witness how much been able to. have. be^(/owed unit. 

" his pride suffered when he was The piece is entitled 
" forced into measures ci this The Unnatural Brother, T., 4to. 

"kind 3 no man having a jugtef 1697. 

^' sense of propriety, or more ho- Finch, Ajhie, p6UNTX9Ji Of 

«^ nonrable ideas of the employ- Wincbilsea. lliis ' lady was 

^' ment of an author and ^ Kho* daughter of Sir WilliamKingsmillji 

" lar.'* of Sidfflonton^ in the com&ty of 

. * _ V 
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)OuthatnQton^ Knights She was in the composition: nor has it 
Tiaid ot honour to the second indeed any spark of resemblance 
Dutchess of the Duke of York, af- to Lord Rochester's wit, could that 
erwards King James II. 3 married even have atoned (which^ however, 
fleneage, second son of Heneage, it could by no means havedone) for 
5arl of Wfcchilsea, by Lady Mary, the abominable obscenity of it. To 
econd daughter of William Sey* such lengths did the license of that, 
nour, Dnke of Somerset 5 which court induce persons to imagine- 
tieneage was, in his father*s life- they might proceed in vice with • 
ime, gentleman of the bedcham- full impunity. 
3er to the Duke of York; and Fisher, Dr. Jasper, was a 
ifterwards, upon the death of his gentleman's son, born in Bedford- 
lephew Charles, succeeded him in shire, and entered a commoner of 
the title of Earl of Winchilsea. Magdalen Hall in 1607. He af- 
rhis lady died on the 5th day of terwards took the degrees in arts, 
A.ugust 1720, having, in the year became divinity or philosophy read- 
1713, published a collection of her er of Magdalen College, rector or 
poems in 6vo. among which is Wilden, Bedfordshire, about l63 1 5 

Aristomenes, T. and at length doctor of divinity. 

It is said that many of her poems Oldys, in his manuscript notes oa 
rtill remain in MS. Laugbaine, feays he was blind. He 

Finney, ', To a writer of published some sermons, and one 

this name in The Morning Herald, play, called 

and other newspapers, is ascribed Fuivius Troes, ike true Trojans, 

The Green Room. Vrel 1783. Hist. Play. 4 to. 1033. 
N. P. FisHBx, — — . To a person of 

F18BBOUHNE, Mr. This gen-' this name has been ascribed the 
tleman belonged to the inns of following drama : 
court, and is only mentioned here The Sthool for Ingratitude, C« 
bywayofperpetuating that infamy 8vo. I^. D. [1798] 
>9vhich he has justly incurred, by Fitzgerald, M. Of this geO'* 
beuig known to be the author of a tleman we know no more than 
dramatic piece> entitled that he is mentioned as the author 

Sodom. of a play acted in Dublin, caMed ' 

This pky is so extremely obscene, Elivina, T. 179^. 
and beyond all bounds indecent Fitzgerald, PaiSTOif^ has 
snd immoral, that even theEarl of published 

Rochester, whose libertinism was The Spaniard and SiorlamL T. 
so professed and'<^>en, and who 8vo. 1810. 
scarcely knew what the sense of Flbc&nob, Richard. This 
shame was, could not bear to un- writer lived in the reign of King 
dergo the imputation of beine the Chaiies JI. He is said to have' 
aathor of this piece (which, in been originally a Jesuit, and, in 
order to make it sell, was puh* consequence of that profession, to 
lished with initial letters iti the have had connexions with most of 
title, intended to misguide the* the persons of distinction in Lon-. 
opinion of the public, and induce don, who were of the Roman C4« 
thetn to fix it on that noblemfiri), tholic persnasidn. The character 
and published a copy of verses to that Langbaine gives of him is, 
disclaim his having had any share that his acquaintance with )be 
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nbbiliiy was more tliau witb the of Mr. Ileckooe, and hTs hafial 

Maies, aud that he had a greater printed to his dramatb 

propensity to rhyming than genius the names of the actors by 

f9r poetry. he had intended the several _ 

He wrote many things both in to be performed, in order, » k) 

prose and verse, more especially says, *' that the reader might ' 

the latter, apd has left behind him *' half the pleasure of seeuig k 

five dramatic pieces, only one of '' acted," it is probable that far 

which CLove*s Kingdom) he could and his works might havesunk Iftn 

ever obtain the favour of having gether into absolute oblivion, hat 

acted, and that met with but in* not the resentment of a mudu 

iliflexent success. Their titles are, greater poet against biro, we znett 

1 . Love's Dominion. D. P. l2mo. Mr. Diyden, doomed bim to ^& 
J 654. ferent kind of immortality 6001 

2. Alarriage of Oceanus and Bri* that which he aimed at, by giva( 
tunnia, Allt^orical Fiction. *12mo. his name to one of the seveccs^ 
\65g, satires he ever wrote, viz. fail 

a. Erminia. T. C. 4to. I661. Mac Flecknoe, which, x\vya^ 

4. Love's Kingdom. Past. Tr.- pointed at Shadwell, has never* 
Com. 12mo. lti(>4. theless s<5me severe strokes apoa 

5. Dammelles a-U-AIode. C. our author, which, together wA 
12mo. 16Q7, the title of the poem itself will 

The author, however, wrapped preserve his memory, and, as lis 
up in hts own self-opinion, has himself proposed by the pubBca- ! 
carried off this disappointment in tion of his own works, " coatioai 
a manner extremely cavalier, and '*' his name to posterity," so long, 
idmost peculiar to himself ^ for, in as the writings of that admiraUt 
the preface to his Damoiselles a-ia- poet continue to be read. . 
Mode, which had. been refused by Fleming, Robsat, Jan. V.S 
Ithe players, he has these very re- M. Of this writer we can give qq 
marlcable words : " For the act- account. He published a voluim 
" log this comedy (says he), those of religious poetry, entitled Tiki 
'' whohavethe goternmentofthe Mirrour of Divine Love unvair 
^' stage have their humour, and ed, 8vo. l091« 10 which is con* 
*« would be entreated ; and I have tained 

^' mine, and won*t entreat them -, The Monarchical Imagei orfJA* 
" and wf re all dramatic writers of huchadn&sxafs Dream. D. P. 
*' my miod, they should wear their Fletcher, Joim. See Biith 
" old plays threadbare ere they uont, Francis. 
'* should have any new» till they Fletcbbr, Phinbas. lU 
*^ bettev understood Ibeir owa in- learned writer was the son of 
*' terest, and JbofW to distinguish Fletcher, doctor of the civil la 
" between good ahd bad." "The and ambassador from Qaeen£lt 
Dttke^of Buckiflgham«^ in his Re^ beth to Theodore I vanowicb,Pi 
hearsal, seems to have kept this ofMuscovy^ and nephew toBi 
passage strongly in his eye', in the Fletcher, father of the eel 
tnger he has put into Bayes's John Fletcher, the dramatic 
mouth when the players were gone He was educated at Eton, snd 
IQ diaoer. However, notwith? 16OO was sent to King's 
«(anding all this important blaster Cambridge, where he. toob 
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degrees of A. B. in lG04, and 
A.. M. in 1608. He afterwards 
entered into holy orders, and pos- 
sessed the living of Hilgaj', in 
Norfolk^ where he died in l64g. 
He is an autlK)r whose fame is not 
equal to his merit, having wTitten 
several pieces, as The Purple Island, 
Piscatory Eclogues, Locustce, and 
pther works, which deserve to be 
feeiter known than Ihey are at pre- 
sent. He hath produced one drama^ 
entitled ^ 

Sicelides, Piscat. 4to. 1631. 
Mr. Headley remarks of this au- 
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"brilliancy of' colouring/ a dih* 
" tinctness and propriety of attri- 
'' bute, and an air of life, that We 
" look for in vain in modem pro- 
ductions, and that rival, if not 
surpass, what we meet with of 
the kind even in Spenser, froBi 
'* whom our author caught hi» 
'* inspiration. After exerting hw 
" creative powers on this depart- 
" ment of his subject, the Virtues 
*' and better qualities of the health 
" under their leader Eclecta, or 
'* Intellect, are attacked by the 
" Vices : a battle ensues, and the 
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thor, that " the ^ve first cantos of " latter are vanquished, «ifter a 
The Purple Island are almost en- " vigorous opposition, through the 

*' interference of an angel, who 
" appears at the prayers of Eclecta. 
" The poet here abruptly takes 
an opportunity of paying a 1^1- 
some and unpardonable complT* 
ment to James the First (stanza 
'^ 55, canto 12) $ on that account, 
" perhaps, the most unpalatable 
'' passage in the book. From 
♦' Fletcher's dedication of this bis- 
paem« with his Piscatory Ec- 
logues, and Miscellafiies, to his 
' friend Edmund Benlowes, it 
seems, that they were written 
^' very early, as he calls them^ 
*' ' raw essays of ray very unripe 
" years, and almost childhood.* 
*^ it is to his honour that Milton 
*' read and imitated him, as every 
" attentive reader of both poettsi 
*' must soon discover. He is enc\i<^ 
*^ neatly entitled to a very high 
" rank among our old English 
** classics," ' 

' FooTE, Samuel. Tliis well- 
known autlior was boni at Truro, 
in Cornwall, but in what year we 
know not. His father, John Foote, 



tirely taken up with an expla- 
" nation of the title ; in the course 
of which the reader forgi^ts the 
poet, and is sickened with the 
*' anatomist. Such painute atten- 
*' tion to this part of the subject 
" was a material error in judg- 
" ment ; for which, however, 
" ample amends is made in what 
" follows. Nor is Fletcher wholly 
undeserving of praise for the 
intelligibility with which he has 
'** struggled through his difHculties, 
i " for his uncommon command of 
words, and facility of metre. 
After describing the body, he 
proceeds to personify the pas- 
'' siom and intellectual faculties. 
'' Here fatigued attention is not 
''merely relieved, but fascinated 
"and enraptured J and, notwith- 
•* standing lus figures, iu many 
*' instances, are to6 arbitrary and 
'"fntSlitic in their habiliitients, 
** often disprqportioned and over- 
** done, sometimes lost in a super- 
^"ftuity of glaring colours, and 
/' the several characters, in general. 
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r'by no mean$ sufficiently kept enjoyed the posts of commissioner 
■"apart 5 yet, amid such a pro- of the prize-office and iine con- 



**' fusion of images, many are dis- 
;** tinguished by. a, boldness of out- 
VHpe, a. majesty of manner,, a 



tract. His mother was heiress of 
the Dineley and Goodere fiimiliet| 
and to her, in consequence of. ai\. 
R 3 
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xwhafff and £tfal qtsarrd b etw e en piece cop si st cd of ij othi p g 
bertvobroiheiSj Sir John Dlnele^ than the inri odo ct i o n of 



Goodere^ Bart, and Samuel Good- 
erc, Esq. captain of His Majesty's 
ship the Rubr, which termlaated 
in the loss of life to both, the 
Dineler estate, which was ot' great 
tahie, descended. He iecet%ed his 
edocation at Worcester CoHcg^, 
fomerij Gloccester Hall, Gxlaxd, 
owed its foQodAtion and 
of name to Sir Thomas 
Coc^ Winford, Bart, a secood 
ooosin of oar aoohor's^ From the 
nniTersity he was reoiovcd to the 

Temple, being designed for the known finom t{ie odfitj and ua g t j 
stcdr of the law ; in whicl. tt is laritj of bs appearance and oofe 
most probable that his gr^at oca- vefsation* than trccn liis eoiineafll 
tnrical talents, and powers of mi- in the practice of his prc^^soOK 
mickzj and hnmoor, wociJ bare Tie celebraCed Cfceralier TaHoil 
ielrcs in a wic^r C30- tbe ocnlist, who v;» at that iftM 



well-knowD characters in real 
whose iDanner of cooTcrsatioB 
eipresion this antbor 
happilj hit in the dictioa of 
drama, and still more happOj 
presented oo the sta^ bf an 
and most amariiTg imitatioo, 
Gulj of the manner az:d ton 
voice, bat eren of the ^erj pepj 
sco>, of these whom be inteoUl 
tmtffjfi Among these 
there wm in particnlar a 
pbjstciao, who was mnch 




lisht. The drTDe«6 and 
cf iis stodr. ho«erer. ret 

soit^ng the more ToLi*-> Tivacitj 
of his dij^-'sltion, he cfiose rither 
aa emploT those talects in i ^r^ere 
cf acdon to which, tber aeenaed 
better atiq^ted, riz. en che stage ; 
in the porsait of which the repeA- 
«i pCQoi^ be receiTed of the pcb- 
fie ^probitfon bear the strongest 
tesddonials to hfs merit. H:> lirst 
a^peoixi^re was in the part of 
Odsello : bttt wEsether be ear*? cis- 
covered that his fctxe iid cct He in 
tragedr, cr thit his genres ccdi 
mot bsx the bemg ocxj a repeater 
of the works of otlser?, he soon 



la the height of his vogue 9m, 
popchntj, was dso anofbrr objefl 
of Mr. Foote's miznickrr and ridh 
cnle ; acd m the latter part of if 
piece, csder the charscter of I 
tbeacriczl (Erector, dtis gendosiB 
tnrk cffy with great hoiDOoraal 
aLLiLiiiCYr the several srvles of act* 
rsg ct every prmc^ol perfecmer v 
the Eng!:?h stage. 

Tbis peffbnixnice at first aief 
with seme Htde oppofidtlcit fim 
the ^ ^ ' 



civi acisiaCnites ot 
ster, ccder the ?3ZKtioa of the ^ 
c€ paxiiaiceut fi^r BtEBtmg tat 
xxiim^Mr of ptif htcses- fiot tat 
an tjwi! b e iDi r patronised br nODf 



cot into a new and octrcd- cf the pr'sopoi Po&t Etv a nd ochos, 

den pstth^ in whicb be at cnce jtr th:s q^pc^tk?o was over-niled,aadj 

lained thi& two grett co& of jt^ with sn after Jticn ct the t^n? <■ 

Ibrdlcg eacetta lmagnt to the pa2>- his piece to that of Mr. Kiote's 

£e snd emoLcmeiit to himsHf gtyin^ Tea t9 Mr Frierpif, he pro- 

Tbis was hf tikmg open htm t&e ceeded wtthowt fssther mukstt 

^[Ttibte character ot acthot aod txat,, md represented it tfasuia^ 

BerfbroBor; tswh5cliFi^t^tnl747> a nm of np uiidi^ «>£ ferfj aOBf 

^iipeamedtBitlJjtdeThieatreinthe fc^ te c rowd e d and ^tondU aa- 

BavTX2S^&.€< with a dramatic piece, dieucesK 

cf his own wntine> caQed Tftt The ecsa i ng seaw ag fie pwdacd 

J^&rvrsancr ojf t&t jbrmag. Tha anotfter pieoe of thr aacne isA 
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irbich he called jin Auction ^ as a partictilar accoi^it' of each^.t>f 
Pictures. In this he introduced them may be seen> under Its pro- 
several new characters^ all^ how- per head^ in the second and third 
^ter, popular ones^ and extremely volumes of this work. Let it here 
rell known ; partrcularly Sir Tho- suffice, therefore, to observe, that 
paasDeVeil, then the acting^ justice he continued from time to tiJoi^ 
iii peace for Westminster j Mr. t« entertain the public, by select-. 



Cbck, the celebrated auctioneer j 
ind the equally &mous orator Hen- 
ley. This piece had also a very 
peat run. 

Neither of the above-mentioned 
pieces were printed by their au- 
iior J but Mr. Tate Wilkinson, in 
bis Wandering Patentee, 12mo. 
^t9^> has published The Diversions 
tfihe Morning, Such performances. 



bowever, consisting principally performances: 



ing for their use such characters^ 
as well general as individual, as . 
seemed most likely to contribute^ ^ 
to the exciting of innocent laugh^ 
ter, and best answer the princip^ . ^. 
end of dramatic writings of the\ 
comic kind, viz. the relaxation^ 
of the mind from the fatigtie 6f\ 
business or anxiety. 
The following is a list of his 



}f characteris whose peculiar sin- 
{Olarfties could never be perfectly 
represented in black and white, 
naust appear flat and insipid, when 
Jivested of that strong colouring 
which Mr. Foote had given them 
b his personal representation ; for 
lit may not be improper to observe 
la this place, that he himself re- 
[vresented all the principal charac- 
ters in each piece, which stood in 
seed of his mimic powen to exe- 
:ute, shifting from one to another 
vith all the dexterity of a Proteus. 
He now, however, proceeded to 
pieces of somewhat miore drama- 
tic regularity, his Knights being 
the produce of an ensuing season. 
9tt in this also, though his plot 
uid characters seemed less imme- 



1 . An Auction of Pictttres. Dr. 
Piece. 1748. N. P. 

2. Taste. C. 9vo. 1752. 

3. The Englishman in Paris. C* 
8vo. 1753. 

4. The Knights. Com. Svo. 
1754. 

5. The Englishman retumedfrom 
Paris, C. 8vo. 1756. 

6. The Author. C. 8vp. 175^^ 

7. The Minor. C. * 8yo. If60. 

8. The Orators. C. 8vo^ 1762. 

9. TheLyar, C. 1762. Printed^ 
8vo; 1764. 

10. The Mayor of Garret. C. 
8vo. 17^4. 

11. The Patron. C. Stp^, 17^4^, 

12. The Commissary. O. dva.*^ 
1765. 

13. Prelude, on opening the 



Tiately personal, it was apparent Theatre, 1767. Printed, in The 
that he kept some particular real Monthly Mirror, vol. xvfi. 



personages strongly in his eye in 
tie performance, and the town 
took on themselves to fix them 
nthere the resemblance appeared 
t^b^ the most striking. It would 
^ siiperfinous in this place to 
Bimmerate the course of this gen- 
tleman's dramatic progress as to 
»11 the respective pieces which he 
Aerwards wrote and performed. Printed 8vo. 1778« 

e4 



14. The Lame Lover. C. 8vo. 
1770. 

15. Piety in Pattens. Sent. C. 
1773. N. P. 

16. The Bankrupt: C, 8vo. 

1776. 

' 17. The Devil upon Two Sticks. 
C. 1768. Printed 8vo. 1778. 
18. The Maid of Bath\ C.177U 
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19. The Nabob. C. 1772. hittorj. From the year 175a tB 



Friotcd 8vo. 1778. 

ao. Tile Co^eneri. C. 1774. 
Printed 6vo. 177S. 

ai. The Capiulm. C. 1776* 
Printed 8vo. 177^ 

22. ^ Trip /o CaUus. C. 8ro. 

1778. 

33. Tiu Tryai of Samud Foote, 
f^c. F. 17^. P::nted 12mo. 

1795 

24. Diverstons of the Mormng, 

Dr. Piece, ]747> 1/68. 12aio. 
1795. 

25. LindamwQ. Butlesque. 8vo. 
1805. 

36. Ths Slamderer. C Unfi- 
Dialed. Left in MS. 

Bendes these pieces, Mr. Foote 
saffisred his name to be pat to a 
work» entitled The Comic Theatre, 
in 6 vols. 12mo. 17^9 being a 



1761, he continued to perfbroi at 
one of the theatres every seasao, 
as fancy or interest directed his 
choice, generally for a stated iivm> 
ber of nights; and od these en- 
gage: rents he usually broagfat out 
a EC jv p;-?ce. In this coarse be 
veut on until a very pressing em- 
barra^DKfnt in his afl^irs com- 
pelled hira to perform The AfimorA 
the Hay market, in the smnaier of 
the year l/OO, with such a com- 
pany as he could hastily coDect. 
The success of this attempt seems 
to have suggested to faioa the 
scheme of occopjii^ that tbeatie 
when the otters were ahat up; 
and from the year 1762, until die 
season before his doith, be rega« 
larly performed there, and ac« 
quired a very connderable income. 



translation of a number of French which, as economy was not to be 



cooedies. Of these, however, we 
are assured the first only, viz. The 
Yrnng Hypocrite, is to be ascribed 

to him. 

Tbe following is the list of them : 
Vol. 1. The Young Hypocrite, 
the Spendthrift. 
The Triple Marriage. 
Vol. 2. The Imaginary Obstacle. 
The Sisters. 
The Ubertine ; or. 
Hidden Treasure. 
Vol.3. Tfte Legacy ; or, The For- 
tone Hunter. 
The Generous Ardfke ; or. 
The reformed Bake. 



numbered among his excellencies, 
he generally expended in the grati- 
fication equally of his vices and 
virtues, being at times both ge« 
nerous and extravafant. In Fe- 
brnary 1766, he had tbe misfor- 
tune to£d). from his horse while 
at Lora Mexboroi^'s seat in the 
country on a visit, when the Duka 
of York also was there. By this 
The accident he lost hb leg ; but it is 
generally supposed that it fiicili- 
tated his application fiur a patent, 
which be obtained on the 9th d 
Juljf in the same year. As he was 
ever attentive to such temporaiy 



The TFkimsical Lovers ^ or, circumstances as would afford suh- 



Tffe DoubU Infidelity. 
Vol. 4. The Blunderer. 

The Amorous Quarrd. 

the Conceited Ladies. 

The Flarced' Marriage. 
Vol. 5. The Man fiater 



jects of ridicule^ so he was not at 
all scrupulous whom he oftendedin 
his satirical career. In 177^' 1^ 
drew a character intended for a 
lady of quality then moch talked 
of, who had iofloeqce enough to 

The Faggot-binder 1 or. The obtain a prohibition to his play be- , 
Mock Doctor.' ing represented ; and in tbe con* 

Tfee Gentleman Cit^ troversy which this incident oc« 

To proceed with Mr. Foote's cnsioned some iinputations weie 
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^lirown out against his character ther to be the hasty productions of 
too gross to be recorded^ and of a man of genii^s^ "whose Pegasus, 
too vile a nature to be believed though endued with Bre, has no 
"vcrithout the clearest evidence, inclination for fatigue^ than the 
7his dispute had hardly subsided, laboured finishings of a professed 
^wrheii a legal charge was made dramatist aiming at immortality.' 
against him for an offence similar His plots are somewhat irregular^ 
to that before alluded to ; and it is and their catastrophes not always 
but justice to his memory to de* conclusive, or perfectly wound up« 
clare, that the accusation was ge- Yet, with all these little deficien-* 
nerally supposed to have originat- cies, it must be confessed that 
ed in malice, and that he was they contain more of one essential 
acquitted by the direction, and property of comedy, viz. strong 
agreeable to the sentiments, of the character, than the writings of an/ 
judge who tried him, after a very other of our modern authors; and 
long and strict investigation of all although the diction of his dialogue 
the circumstances of the aifair* may not, from the gelieral tenour 
7he shock, however j which here- of his subjects, either require, <;ir 
ceived.from this disgraceful situa* v admit of, the wit of a Congreve,or 
tion is suppoM to have had a fatal the elegance of an fitherege^ yet 
effect upon bkm, A few months it is constantly embellish^ whk 
afterwards be was seized, while numberless strokes of keen satke^ 
on the stage, with 9 paralytic fit, and touches of temporary httmour^ 
from which he recovered suiH- such as only the clearest judgment 
ciently to spend the summer at and deepest discernment could dies* 
' Brightbelmstoue,andfrom thenoe, tate ^ and though the language 
on the approach of winter^ was spoken by his characters may at 
advised to remove to France. On first sight seem not the most accu« 
the 20th of October 1777* he ar- rate and correct, yet it will, on a 
rived at Dover, intending imme- closer examination, be found en-* 
diately to proceed to Calais. But tirely dramatical $ as it containa^ 
about eleven o'clock next morn- numbers of those natural miiiutis 
ing he complained of a shivering, of expression, on which the very 
and went to bed, where he was basis of character is ftequeotljr 
seized with another fit, which lasted founded, and which render it the 
three honr« 3 after it was over he truest mirror of the conversatioor 
lay very composed, and seemed inr of the times he wrote in« 
clined to sleep; in a few minutes It has been Objected against Mr 
he began to breathe in a moaning Foote, that the introduction of 
tone, and at length fetched a deep real characters on the stage was not 
sigh^ and expired. He was buried only ungenerous, but cruel andun^ 
in Westminster Abbey. just 5 and that the rendering any 

Mr. Footers dramatic works are person the object of public jridiculc 
all- to be ranked among the petite and laughter, was doing him the 
pieces of the theatre, as he never most essential injury possible, as ]t, 
attempted any thing which at- was wounding the human breast in 
talned the bulk of the more perfect the tenderest point, viz. its pride 
4rama. In the execution of them and self-opinion. Yet we cannot 
they are sometimes loose, negli- think this charge so strong as the 
gent, and unfinished, seeming ra- vehement opponeoti of Daimicnr 
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would have it appear to be. Mr. graphs or a Cadwallader, bare 

Foote bimself, io his Minor, has ever had their originals in real life, 

very justly distinguished who are let those originals keep their own 

the proper objects of ridicule^ counsel, remember the qtd capU 

and the legal victims to the lash lUefacit, and reform their respec- 

4>f satire ; that is to say, those who tive follies. Nor can we help being 

appear what they are not^ or would of opinion, that an author of this 

l)e what they cannot. When by- kind, in some respects, is more use- 

pocrisy and dissimulation would ful to the age he lives in, than 

lay snares for the fortunes, or con- those who only range abroad into 

laminate the principles of man- the various scenes of life for gene- 

lind> it is surely but justice to the ral character^ And although Mr. 

world to withdraw the mask, and Foote's dramatic pieces may not 

■how their natural faces with the perhaps have the good fortune to 

distortions and shocking deforroi- attain immortality, or be perfectly 

des they zrp really possessed of. relished by the audiences of a fu- 

And when affectation or singula- ture age ; vet we cannot deny him . 

rity ov^bear the more valuable here the justice of bearing strong 

pafts of any person's character^ testimony to bis merits, anc^rank- 

and render those disagreeable and ing him among the ^t of the 

wearisome companions, who, di- dramatists of this, 
vested of those characteristic foi- Ford, Thomas. This author 

bles, might be valuable, sensible, lived in the reign of Charles I. 

and entertaining members t)f the and was probably an Essex man ; 

community, it is themselves surely as he mentions himself to have 

who act the ridiculous part on the been of the neighbourhood of 

ihore extensive stage of the world; Maiden. He published one dra- 

and it should rather be deemed an matic piece, entitled 
act of kindness both to the persons Love*s Labyrinih, T.C -8vo. 

themselves and their acquaintance 1660, 

to set up such a mirrour before Foade, Brownlow, appears 
them, as by pointing out to them- to have been some time a per- 
sel ves their absurd peculiarities,(and former in Ireland. He produced 
who is without some?) may afford one piece, taken from Gibber, and 
them an opportunity, by amend- printed at Newry, called 
ment, to destroy the resemblance. The Miraculous Cure-, or. The 
and so avoid the ridicule: such a Citixen outwitted, F. 12mo. 1771* 
sort of kindness, as it would be, to Forde, John, was the second 
lead a person to a looking-glass son of Thomas Forde, Esq. and 
who had put on his peruke tlie was born at Ilsington, in Devon- 
wrong side foremost, instead of shire, where he was baptized, 
suffering him in that condition to April. 17, 1586. He became a 
run the gauntlet in the mall or member of the Middle Temple, 
the playhouse, where he must per- Nov. \Q, l602, and wrote in the 
ceive the titter of the whole as- reigns of James I. and Charles L 
sembly raised against him, without He was not only himself a well- 
knowing on what account it is wisher and devotee to the Muses, 
raised, or by what means to put' a but also a friend and acquaintance 
stop to it. In a word, if a Sir of most of the poets of his time* 
Penurious Trifle, a Peter Para- particularly of Rowley and* Dek- 
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Iker^ with whom he joined in the 
composition of some of their plays. 
He wrote, however, eleven dra- 
xnatic pieces on his own foundation 
entirely, all of which have consi- 
derable merit, and met with good 
success. Not only his genius as a 
%vriter, but his disposition as a man, 
seems to have been more inclined 
to tragedy than comedy, at least if 
-we may be allowed to form our 
judgment on a distich concerning 
him, written by a contemporary 
poet : 
Deep in a dump John Forde mras alone 

^ith folded arms, and melancholy hat. 

^According to'the custom of that 
time, his nltne is not affixed to any 
of his pf^ys; but they may be 
known by an anagram, generally 
printed in the title-page, instead of 
a name, viz. 

Fide Honor j 
Bnd the titles of them are as in the 
following list : 

1. Tke Lovers Melancholy. T. 
C. 4to. 1629. 

2. Love's Sacrifice.T. 4to. l633. 

3. 'Tis Pity She's a Whore. T. 
4to. 1633. ^ 

4. The Broken Heart. T. 4to. 
1633. 

5. Perkin Warbech Hist. 4to, 
1634. 

6. Fancies Chast and Nolle, T. 
C. 4to. 1638. 

7. The Ladies Trial. T. C. 4to. 
1639. 

8. The Sunn's Darling. M. 4to. 
^656. (Assisted by Dekker.) 

Q: Beauty in a Trance. N. P. 

10. Tke Royal Comlat. C. N.P. 

1 1 . jin ill Beginning has a good 
End, and a bad Begmning may 
have a good End. N. P. 

12. The London Merchant. N.P. 

The third of theflc is an admir- 
able play, and is to be found in 
Dodsley's Collection, vol. viii. 
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He flso assisted Dekker and 
Rowley in the writing of another 
piece, entitled^ 

The Witch of Edmonton. Tn 
Com. 4to. 1658. 

Winstanley observes, that this 
author was very beneficial to the 
Red Bull and Fortune play-houses, 
as may appear by the plays which 
he wrote. But this is apparently 
a mistake 3 since in the several title-- 
pages to his plays they will be 
found to have been all acted either 
at the Globe, or the Phoenix, some- 
times called the Cockpit. 

We know not when this aathor 
died ; but as all his plays were 
published between I629 and 1639, 
it is scarcely to be supposed that 
so rapid a course of genius could 
have been stopped all at once, by 
any thing but that great inevitable 
stroke 5 ' it is probable therefore 
that he may have died shortly after 
the last-mentioned year. For as 
to The Sun's Darling, written by 
him and Dekker, though not pul>* 
Jished till 1656, yet Langbaine has 
informed us with respect to it, that 
it did not make its appearance ia 
print till after the deadi of both its 
•authors. 

Winstanley has also by mistake 
attributed to this author the play 
of Ijove's Labyrinth, written by 
Thomas Ford, before mentioned. 

FoBMiDO, Sir Cornelius. 
Under this name is entered in the 
bpok of the Stationers* Company, 
Sept. 9, 1653, one play, which 
was destroyed by Mr. Warburton's 
servant, called 

The Governor. T. 

Forrest, Theodosius, an at* 
torney of high reputation, long 
resident in George Street, York 
Buildings, was the author of many 
songs and one drama, entitled 

the Weathercock. M.E. 8vo, 
1775. ' 
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This gentleman, having long vied or disliked by anj of them* 
taboured with a nervous disorder. He was considered, as Johnson 
attended with a black jaundice, says cf Gay by Pope, Swift, and 
unfortunately put an end to his Arbuthnot, as their playfellow and 
existence, Nov. 5, 1764, at the companion, instead of their rival, 
aee of about fifty-sijc. He was. His father (who wrote The Five 
aU his life long, in poetical ex- Datfs* Peregrination of Hogarth, 
pression, '' tremblingly alive all himself, and three others, which 
** o*er;'* and was soanxioos in the the late Mr. Gosling versified, and 
■ervice of his clients, that, at those Mr. Nichols incorporated with his 
times, he may be said hardly to Anecdotes of Hogarth) called him 
have known wbat sleep was. He ofl' from this seductive employment 
was obliged, on account of in- to the^crative track of an attor- 
creasing bodily and mental dis- ney, and made him serve a clerk- 
tresses, to resign a great part of ship under him : but though he 
his professional business. It was was obliged to consider the law as 
hoped by his acquaintance, that a six his wife, the arts were the mis<% 
weeks tour which he took into Ire- tresses of his affpctioo. Ho 
land the preceding summer, would had a passion for Msic, thoagh 
have restored his health, and con- he played upon no 'instrument \ 
tinned him much longer among could catch a ^vonrite air with 
the circle of those he loved, and surprising quickness^ and had a 
who loved him ; for he declared, very agreeable manner of singing, 
on his return, that he went from He seldom failed attending the 
Ix)ndon with every complaint, and Beef Steak Club eveiy Saturday, 
felt not a disagreeable sensation of which he was early admitted a 
while he was absent from home, member (and of which his father 
But neither friendship, that sun- was one of the eldest), where his 
shine of life, nor prosperity, that pleasantries were moch regarded, 
preserver of good humour to the If he was not able '' to set the 
tfnd of it, could save him from the '* table in a r^r,'* yet he alwavs 
gloom of dejection and despair, excited attention, and all thought 
Those who saw him during his themselves lucky in having him 
)ast month perceived that " Me- for a guest* ** He was fond to 
*' lancboly mark*d him for her " spread firiendships, but (though 
•' own 5*' and it was a greater sor- " a man of the law) to cover 
row than surprise to them to find, "^ heats.'* He was also happy in 
•that, in the desertion of reason, his poetical talent, composed many 
^ he took arms against a sea of songs, and sung them well. Bat 
'' troubles/' and left his post as he seldom suffered sing-song, or 
a sentinel, before he was sum- epigram, to break in upon his lia4 
moned away. At the beginning of business. '' He penn'd no 
of lif^ he studied drawing under '^ stanza wiien he should engross/* 
l^ambert, one of the first land- — parchments, not poetry, lay up» 
scape-painters of his time ^ and on his office-table— it was crowdr 
till a year or two before his death, ed with leases and conveyances, 
he annually exhibited a drawing He had as many friends, and as few 
at the Royal Academy. He was enemies, as can be supposed-^ 
universally known to the masters perhaps none bat what the prose^ 
in tlie polite arts, but was not en- cuting l^w made him. He had* 
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pfentiful income, and was pos- 
sessed of money in the funds. He 
Was ^flectionately> and perhai>s by 
ibme> on account of his figure^ 
.for be was rather under the com- 
mon size^ called Little Forrest ; 
but he was a giant in the estima- 
tion of all of both sexes who knew 
him. 

Fountain, John. This gen- 
tleman lived in Devonshire, and 
^soon after the Restoration publish- 
ed a play, which he had written 
for the amusement of some leisure 
hours, and witliout any view to the 
stage, entitled. 

The Rewards of Firtue. C. 4to. 
I66i. 

About eight years after its first 
publication, however, the author 
being dead, Mr. Shadwell took it 
in hand, .and, makit\g some altera- 
tions in it, brought it on the stage, 
where it met with very good suc- 
cess, under the title of 

The Royal Shepherdess. T, G. 
4to. 1669. 

Faancis, Philip. This gen- 
tleman was of Irish extraction, if 
not born in that kingdom. His 
father was a dignified clergyman, 
being dean of some cathedral, and 
also rector of St. Mary, Dublin ) 
whence he was ejected by the 
court, on account of his Tory prin- 
ciples, after he had enjoyed \he 
living eighteen year». Our pre- 
sent atttlwr, his. son, was also bred 
to the church, and had a doctor's 
. d^ree conferred on him. He was 
more celebrated as a translator 
than an original writer ; his ver- 
sions of Horace and Demosthenes, 
particularly the former, having met 
with great applause. He was also 
a consideiable political writer, and, 
at the beginning of the present 
relgo* is supposed to have been 
cmplc^ed by the government in 
wriUng in its defence ; for which 
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he was promoted to the rectory ot 
Barrow, in Suflfblk, at the desire 
of Lord Holland, and to the chap- 
lainship of Chelsea Hospital. Ho 
died at Bath, the 5th of March 
1773, leaving a son, now Sir 
Philip Francis, Knight of theBatb^ 
who was one of the supreme coun*^ 
cil at Bengal during the govern* 
ment of Mr. Hastings, with whom 
he had a duel in Calcutta. 

As a dramatic writer Dr. Fran- 
cis was not very successful $ hav- 
ing written onlv two pieces, which 
were but coolly received* Th« 
titles of them are, 

1. Eugenia. T. 8vo. 1752. 

2. Constanttne, T. 8vo. 1754. 
Churchill once said in conversa- 
tion, that he intended to write a 
sntirical poem, in which Francis 
was to make his appearance in tho 
cliaracter of the ordinary of New- 
gate. 

Francis, , A person of 

this name is the author of 

The Enchanted JVood* Leg. Dr. 
8vo. 1792. 

Faancklin, Dk. Thomas. This 
learned ^nd ingenious author was 
the son of Richard Francklin, well 
known as the printer of an anti- 
ministerial paper called The Crafts'- 
wan ; in the conduct of which he 
received great assistance from Lord 
Bolingbroke, Mr. Pulteiiey, ani 
other excellent writers, who then 
opposed Sir Robert Walpole's mea- 
sures. By the advice ot the second 
of these gentlemen, it is said, 
our author was devoted to the 
church, with a promise of being 
provided for by the patriot, who 
afterwards forgot his undertaking, 
and entirely neglected him. He 
was educated at Westminster 
school, from whence he went to 
the university of Cambridge„whepe 
he became fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege. He early solicited the notice 
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mf the wori4 by a tnindatioD of anoouoced »^.^*«*f^ 8»*5»«^ 
j« tne wor**u7 nnblisbed in a trai^slaaon of Sophocles. 

?^^tl« ^ of ^Tm the In January 1757, on the perio- 

5:;«iT//^lXwkbphlso. dicalpapcj Sued I7«Jr«r« being 

JUttture oj int "«"• p J. -^^ finished, he engaged to publish a 

pbi«aa notes. «> Vl2Cof /A^ Smtoone. uirf«S the tide of The 

the ^*':^'^3^iT^V''oo S»et. which was not success- 

Jnaenls. «P""««f_«''^.'42chS ful. The next year he published 

and m the same year beca^e^D *%3^. Covent Garden, where 

volved m « <»'*P";*J*'''^te„ : he was lecturer, on occasion of 

oTXe'n^h SStSTe the F«t, and about November 

Sh^ nui of gentlemen edu- 6.b. he was preferred to the Ij^- 

WAtn a nuniDcr uj j^^u Ware and Tbundricb, m 

-'«» 1 Z'TZ' ^cc^^ing to SfrttdVht". on the death of Dr. 
"•«,'°* ?i c^eS qS Eli- Webster. In 1759 apP««red lus 

S's"„ntX% were ^'^X/^^T*',^'^^^^ 
in^rrupted by Je --r P«. - 4^J^ was^j^ y ^ 

who """f ;°'° *^*„X and or^ in which he mentioned the author 
eleven o'clock at n ght, ^^J^ ^^ q^^ j ^i^ui by name, 

deredthetnto'Teimn^SI.^ ,^J^^f -^ bni That 

S^e« aff.'iS .?rs int.Sion. gentleman soon -uliat^ ^ 

aelves »"™»"™ J^ u„._,een the severe poeUcal epistle, addressed 

«,me ^<«^J?^ Er w£ to Dr. Samuel Johnson j and the 

?^?ir^m tiiAl^^ffended enmity between them was carried 
in his turn, nemg aw" > j^ .^ ^ ^ author 

rtlmmoned severa^^sf them before *" J^'^y J^„„^ ,„ ^e law for 

*^" yr w'^'fnd'fineS oZ . prection. and swore the peace 
?;'r iJanckl n who was one of Sgainst hi, antagonist. We re- 
Mr. ^'f'^^^\r'° . ihe al- member on this occasion the fol- 
2S; anlulu^TJtJhave lowingver«. bein&handed about 
been the author of a pamphlet, m MS. 

the late extraordmary Prxttimgs, mm y^^^ beene^y, 

«/ CambrUge. against the tvest- ^^ j^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ O^^el joinM w 
«»ni<n- C/ui, London, 8vo. 1751 J t«uey«5 . 

denying the charge of irregularity But fame like yours no Christian sool 

unprecedented. This dispute en- ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^j^ ^j,^ priet^is^ 

caged the attention of the univer- ^^^^ 

sity for some time, and occasioned Nor will enjoy the peace for which he 
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combatants afterwards agreed, to a ships, Svo. This admirable! place 

cessation of hostilities. At this of humdur is anonymous. The 

time he is supposed to have been next year he wrote An Ode^Qn the 
concerned in writing soni^e articles^ Institution of the lloyal Academy ^ 

in The Critical Review ' On the January 1st 5 arid on March 13th 

20thof January 17^> he married he repaid the obligation he .had 

Miss Venables j and in 17^, he received from Mrs. Yates's excel- 

preached and published A, Sermon lent performance of the character 

on the King*s Death. of Margaret of Anjou, inThe Earl 

Were we to judge of our au- of Wartvick, by presenting her 

thor's, character by the testimony with a translation of Voltaire's 

• of a hand not friendly to him, we Orestes, acted at Coven t Garden, 

should not hold him in that degree for her benefit. On the 6th July 

of respect which we are inclined 1770, he took the degree of doctor 

to consider him in. Not withstand- of divinity. In March 1774> h© 

log his learning and abilities^ he preached a Sermon for the benefit 

seems to have been not much of unfortunate persons confined 

esteemed by his contemporaries, for small debts -, and in the samo 

Churchill^ in his Rosciad, says, year produced another tragedy, 

Oihera fqr ^^ppkliu vot^d, but 't was at Drury Lane, translated from 

known Voltaire, called £/ec/ra. In 1 775, 

He stcfejii'di^t all triumphs but his own. at the same Theatre, Matilda, 

How far he' deserved this cen- taken, as was The Earlof Warwick^ 
.spx.^9 v^ best known to those who fi*om a French play, called Ditc de 
were most intimate with him. Foix, without any acknowledg- 
For th^ credit of literature, we ment. This was followed 'by The 
hope it is unfounded. Cojitract, a farce acted at the Hay- 
In 1763 he greached a sermon market in 177^> with no success., 
before thp ^ons of the clergy, About this time he was presented 
which w:as afterwards printed j to the living of Brasted, in Surry, 
dnd in 1/65 set forth a volume of which he held to his death. He 
Sermons on the Relative Duties, had several years employed him- 
which were favqurably received self in translating the works of 
by. the public. The next year he Lucian, which he completed and 
turped his attention to the stage, published in 2 vols. 4to. 178O. 
and produced, at Drury Lane This was his last performance 
Theatre, Th^EqrlofJfarwkk, a which has been published. He 
tragedy, taken,' ^it(iqut any ac- had written atragedyon the subject 
knowledgement, from Monsieur of Mary Queen of Scots, of which, 
4e la Harpe, but to which the ex- however, the prudery and ridiculous 
cellence of Mrs. Yates's, perform- scruples of some principal actresses, 
ance gave a considerable repu^a- who declined the part of Queen 
tion. In Nqyember \7Q7 he was Elizabeth, prevented the repre^ent- 
appointed chapiaiiif to IJia Majesty, atioii. It waar announced several 
oil tlie l&th of May 1768, he times, but without ever being 
^xertedjiis talents as a p^^eacher in performed. Dr. Francklin died at 
behalf of the Charity for Female his house in Great Queen Street, 
Orphans, at the Asylum; and in March 15, 1784. 
the same year published A Letter We shall now recapitulate the 
io^/a^ Mshop, concerning Leisure- dramatic pieces of which th« 
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5. ^£i£i^w Cb/bfuv. 

7. FMIocieia, 
Affd die fioilowing pkys : 

I. £^k<r«. T. translated frum 
TolUire. 12ibo. 17^1. 

Z.rke Eml rf ffarurkL T. 
jiro. 170B. 

a. Onoicf . T. translated from 
Toltaiie. 2^. P. 

4. Matilda. T. 8to. 177A. 

5. 71r Qmtrcct. C. dro. 17/6. 

6. TrofBi^flcbi^ai or, TkeGmi. 
T. tnmhtrd from Ltscian. 4to. 

179a 

7. Afoy QftflA ^ Scoff. T. 

Dr. Fiancklin. like Mr. Foote, 
sofiaed a translatuMi from the 
Fxeocfa to be printed is his name ; 
Vot perhaps itm, if i^ore than 
those piajrs of Vc^taire mentioned 
above, were reallf fay him. It was 
,% tiaiMlation of Voliitre's Works, 
to which aUo Dr. Smollett's name 
spears, and contains the foUow- 
log pieoess 

I. (ESpms. T. 
O. Manamne. T. 

3. BrWitf. T. 

4. Semhramii. T. 

5. ne i>ea/A ofCtaar. T. 

6. Ame&ai or, 7%e Diii^ ^ 
&.#bcr. T. 

7. Oref/ef. T^ 

9. TheProdtML C. 
9* Aiefoffe. T. 

10. JVofffii^?. C. 

II. TheBahhler. C. 
la. Zoro. ,T. 

13. The Prude. C 
V4. PoHibrtf. (X 



I& 
17- 

joredL T. 

19. The C^fet-Btmse 

TO. The Orpha rf Ciama^ T. 

21. OfymptA, T. 

FaAmuas, Ampbitw. Tim 
^entlemaD, a natiTe a£ IrdaixL 
and, we bdiere, ediiorof a ocws» 
paper, has writlea the fiaDovaig 
dramatic pi eces : 

1. The Byptdmrnhiae. M. £. 
irS6. N. P- 

2. TheMIermmd. F.8to. 1793. 

3. ^ Trtp lo ihe Ifore. M. £. 
gfo. 1797. 

4. The Wmderiag lew. C. 8vo. 

1797. 

5. TlkeOBllavft. If.D. 1798. 
N.P. 

Q. Embarkatiam. M. £. 1799. 

7. G«efar HaU. F. 1799- N.P. 

8. The Egypdam F^tAntL C. 
Op. 8to. 1800. 

9. The Comnierfek. F. 1S04. 
FKAimcK^ AmaMam. This 

andent aotLor liTcd, in the reign 
of Qoeen Elizabeth. According 
to Oldjs's MSS. he was bred at 
the expense of Sir PhiKp Sidnejr, 
at St. John's CoU^e, Cunbridge^ 
where he took the degree of MJ^. 
and afterwards went to Gray's 
Inn, where he oontinded ontil he 
was called to the bar of the ooort 
of the Marcheo in Wales. In 
Aognst 1590, be was recommend- 
ed by Heniy Earl of Pembroke to 
Lord Treasurer Burleigh, as a man 
in every respect sufficient for the 
place of Her Majesty's solicitor in 
thatodort. Wliat became of him 
afterwards does not appear. He 
has written several things in t|ie 
awkwardett of all ve^, though at 
that time greatly in vogne, Engdish 
ll^iameler. Amung olher thiDgt 
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be iiai executed a transldtion of troubles ksted, he thought prifftli 

Tdsso'i Aminta, which he has de- to Ikuy himself io retirement ; di^ 

floated to the celebrated Coantess ringf which he employed his hotiA 

. of Pembroke, under the title of in the pursuit of poetry^ and pnP 

jimynias. Past. 4to. 15QI. duced a tragedy > on which Lailgi 

It is, however, contained in the baine and other writers bestow i 

body of another piece, entitled very high character. It is entitled^. 

CountessqfPembroke^slinfChurch. Imperiale. T. 4to. lG55. 
Flay, in two Parts; or, more pro* FaoMs, Samvel Blakb. Wo, 

perly speaking, a Pastoral and an find this name prefixed to 
£legy, of whidi Amyntas is tlie Sketchesfrom Life, Op. [Songs, 

former. only.] 8vo. J8O9. 

Freb, Johii, D.D. was a co- Faowp^, Philip. This gen- 
pious writer on theology and poll- tleman's father was post-master- 
tic9^ ^a very learned man ; and a general in the reign of Queen 
poet on various subjects, but of no Anne'; and his grandfather was Sir 
great excellence on any. He is Philip Fh>wde> who served King 
said, however, to have been a well* Charles I. in quality of colonel of 
principled Englishman, the fnend horse and colonel of foot, and was 
of his country, and a very good- buried at Bath. When or where 
matured man. His name obtains our author was bom, or where 
i place in this work an account of he received his first rudiments of 
his being author of learning, we have not been able 

Jepkiha, Orat. ]2mo. 1757. to ascertain. It is sufficient, how* 

Of his good-nature, the worthy ever, to observe, that be finished 

Doctor once gave what our readers his studies, though he does not 

will, perhaps, think a whimsical appear to* have taken any degree, 

instance $ when in his very curious at the university of Oxfoixl, where 

poem, called The Fobtntary Exile, he had the honour of being parfi- 

he made a notable apology ibr the cularly distinguished by Mr. Addi- 

celebrated Charles Churchill ; par- son, who was so extremely pleased 

ticolarly for his laying aside the with the elegance and purity of' 

derieal gown, and for his parting some of his poetical performances, 

from his wife, and living with especially those in Latin, that he 

another woman. gave them a place in hu celebrated' 

Fbbeman, Mark, of Taunton, collection, entided the Muscb An* 

in Sonoersetshire. This name is, gHccuue', to whose merit so strong 

we believe, a fictitious one. It. a testimonial was given in the de* 

stands, however, in the title-page claration of that great French poet 

of one piece, which is both tern- M. Boileau Despreaux, that from 

porary and local, called the perusal of that collection he 

The Downfall of Bribery ; or, first conceived an idea of the great- 

The Honest Man of Taunton, B.O. ness of the British genius. In the 

8ro. 1733. dramatic way Mr. Frowde pro- 

Freeman, Ralph. This gen- dnced two pieces, faioth in the tra- 

tleman Jived in the time of King giq walk» entitled, 
•CliMrles I. and most probably is 1. FalLof Saguntunu T* 8vo». 

the same who was one of the roasr 1727* 

ters of r^qi^ests io the reigo of that 2. PkHokts. T. 8vo« 173 1. 

.ipopnarch. While .\hp. ij^testiae Neither of them, however, m(e^ 

VOL. u s 
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with firjr great mcoBn, though of miod, a puodottl •in c f i^ hi 

thi^ had strong interest to sapfN>rt fnendsbip, and a strict adhevenoa 

them, and were allowed to ha?e to the practice of hoooor and hn^ 

considerable merit j espedally the inanity, were what added the moat 

lait» whose fate tiie author himself, brilliant ornaments to that cbatac- 

in his dedication of it to the Earl ter^ and rendered him an obfeot 

of Chesterfield (who at the time of esteem and admiration to all 

when it was acted was ambassador who knew him. He was iatemd 

to the States General^ and ooiu»e- in the burial-ground in Lamb't 

qoentlj could not oblige the piece Conduit Fields. 

hy his countenance at the repre- FuLwat* Ulpun. An ancieiit 

aentatioo), describes by the words writer, of whom Wood has re* 

of JuvenaU Laudatur ei aigei. corded nothing farther than that 

Thus fit, however, the judgment be lived in the leign of Chieea 

4af the public stands vindicated, that EUaabeth, was a native of Sootier^ 

it mnst be confessed Mr. Frowde's setshire, and descended fiDmi a 

tragedies have more poetry than good family there; that he wa^ 

|iamos» more beauties of kinguage bom in 1555, and, at the ^e-ef 

to please in the closet, than strokes thirty years, became a commooer 

c»f incident and action to strike of St. Mary*s Hall, in> Oxford i 

and astonish in the theatre i and that it does not appear whether faa 

consequently they might force a took any degree there, or not i hot 

due applause from the reading, at that while he continued in that 

the same time that they might ap- house he was esteemed a pctum 

pear very heavy, and even insipid, of ingenuity by his coQteoiporanes. 

in the representation. He wrote one moral dranalic 

This elegapt writer died at his piece in rhyofe, viz. ' 
lodgings in Cecil Street* in the lAie wU to UkiSt quod tAr J)evd 
Strand, Dec. 19, lyss, equally to CoUer. loterL 1566. 
lamented as be bad been beloved; Fyfn, ALaxANnaa. ' All wa 
for though his writings had recom- know of this gentleman b, that ha 
mended him to public esteem, the lived in the reign of Queen Anna, 

Cliteness of his genius was the , and published a play> Mi^Uled 
1st amiable part of his character; Tne Bofol Marh^i or, JBmg 
fis, besides the. possession of the C/utrlet L Trag. 4tii. XJQ^i 
great talents of wit and learning, which had been pttvtooaly faribtf 
an agreeable complaisance of be* ed, 4to, 1705^^ apd cailled HI 
ba?ioDr, a cheerful benevolence opera. 
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G.J. SeeGovoH, J. of the lists of English draauri^ 

Gager^William>L(/.D. This writers, which he is undoubtedly 

very learned and ancient author entitled to be, as a native of 

Niri^ do net And inenUo»e4 in any this kingdoms notwithstanding Ml 



lueoet are written in the Latin said/again by any man tiiat shall 
tongae. In what year he was bom succeed (jt come^er hHif. Hb' 
or died does not appear; hot he at length, however/ garevXip tiib* 
received the rudiments of his edu-^ point, either convinced hj ' Dlr.^ 
€:ationatW^tminster^ from which Rainolds's arguments, or perhapr 
being removed to the university afraid of incurring censure, sbouM' 
of Oxford, he was entered a stu- he have pursued the subject any^ 
4ent in Christ Church College, iii further; Wood inform^ us that 
157 4, where he took the de^eei- c3ur author wrote several plays, 6fl 
in arts, and afterwards, entering which, ' howevei-, he giVes Us tho^ 
on the law line, took the degrees titles of lio more than tbree^ vit; ' 
in that faculty also, in 1589: I. Meleager. TV. 
about which time, being famed 2. Rivaies. Com. 
ibr his excellencies therein, he be- 3. Ulysses rediue, Tr. 
<:ame chancellor of the diocese of which are all written* in Latin) 
Cly, being held in high esteem by and, as we are informed by* tbo 
Dr. Martin Heton, the bishop of above-cited author, were acted 
that see. The commendation with j^reat applause in the refec«^ 
-which Anth. ^ Wood gives of him tonr of Christ Church CbHegei but 
as to his poetical talents, is some- only the first of theni doeshe as^ 
ivhat extraordinary. ** He was sure us of having been printed^ 
(says that author) an excellent which it was at Oxford, in '4to. 
poet, especially in the Latin 1592, and occasioned the letters 
tongue, and reputed the best between the authbr add Dr. Rai<« 
comedian (by which we suppose nolds, of which we hsfve- before 
\ be means dramatic writer)* of spoken/ Dr. Gager^was living at 
*' his time, whether (adds he) it or near the city of Ely,* in I6l0i 
^^ was Edward Earl of Oxford, Wexannot, however^ omit'6ne 
*' "V^ill. Rowley,' fhie oncfe oma-r circumstance of our author/ which 
*' mcnt for wit and ingenuity of we are 'Afraid 'wril Jofe no very 
" .Pembroke Hall, in Cambridge, strong reconunendation of bim to 
^ Aichard Edwards, John Lylie, our fair readers-; ^iaSi that^in an 
'^' itho. Lodge, Geo. Gascoigne, act at Oxford, in l606, he main'-' 
''WiUiam Shakspeare, The. tained a thesis, Ma# t^ tros /a«r^ 
•rNash, or John Hey wood :'* a for husbands to heat ihe» a/wes* 
xrombliiation of names, indeed. This thesis was answered by Mr* 
so oddly jumbled together, as must Heale, of Exeter Cdl^e, • ka . 
conVuice us that Mr. Wood was a avowed chamfHon for d^ rair aex. 
much better biographer than a Galloway, Gbor«b. Tova 
^udge of dramatic writings. He writer ofthis name We- find ascrib- 
also tells us, that Dr. Gager was a ed two dramas,* viz. ' . > > 
man of great gifts, a good scbolat', . 1. ^dmvrahle Cfichton, T. 8vo; 
and an honest man; and that, in 1802. • 

i controversy Which he maintain- 2. The Battle of Luncarfy, Hist, 
ed in an epistolary correspondence P. l2mo. 1S06. 
Witb Dr. Jotin'IVaruolds, concern- Gambold, John, was bom at 
ing stage plays (which controversy Haverfoid West. He was Ibr* 
was printed at Oxford, in 4to. merly of Christ Church College, 
t629^ h6 had said more for the Oxford, where he took the d^^ 
,def($fite6fplays than can well be of M. A.May30» 1734. He^vtcafr 
"• '^ ' •. 2 
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^AarmwAhin 1740i when his ooly 
dramatic, piece waa wriuen^ noi- 
nifcer of Suunton Harcourt* in 
Oafordsbire. But, iaUing aaioog 
the sect called Moraviaof, be re» 
linqnifthed his conoexioa with the 
church of England, and became 
piofcisedly and steadily an adhe- 
rent of the new doctrines* He 
waa (or many years the principal 
pastor, or bishop, at their house 
in Nevil's Court, Fetter Lane; but 
retired, about 1768, to his native 
town, where he died Sept. 13, 
177l« He was a man of consider- 
able learning, and an ingenious 
mechanic. He not only wrote, 
but printed with his own hands, 
inany hymns and treatises, for the 
use of the Moravians; and under-. 
stood perfectly the whole art of 
dock-making. He superintended 
the publication of many useful and 

Eable works, particularly the 
edition of Lord Bacon, 176s -, 
Vas tife anthor of 
the Mor^d^ ^ iMnatius. T. 
8vo. 177». ' 

GagniHfia, l^TT^fW- ^u 
aolbor, ^e pnd^tand, w^s a pa- 
life of {|elapit» ^n4 Wf^ two 
dramatic pieces, njosf probably 
perforpfdiii that kingdom, whose 
titles were^ 

I. 9i^arper4. Qat)adpp. pmp. 
174Q. 
> /VorfAjois /fere* Trag. 8vo. 

Ga|ipi|iBa« W)LL|aM. Of this 
writer we kno^ no fnore than tha| 
}iUB natpe is prefixed |o ' 

TheSuiianaJ Tr. i2mp. I8O6. 

CA^jpNBli, Mas. formerly Miss 
Cheney, was the wiJFe of an inf€|* 
fior 8C|3Dr, and y^as herself on the 
stage in th4 several tlieatres of 
liondof); '$he made her first ap* 
pesqrance at Pruiy Lan.e> in the 
year 17^3, in the character of 
Miss Prue, in Lovejbr Love^ and 
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was well received at the Kaymar* 
ket,in several of Mr.Foote's pieces; 
In the year 1777 she left England 
and weut to Jamaica. On her re- 
turn from thence she visited Dab- 
lio^and performed at the little thea- 
tre in Capel Street, about the year 
I7SI ; whien she quarrelled with 
the managers respecting a piece 
that she had written^ and which, 
accordii^ to promise, they were 
to have brought out : but such 
was the then miserable situation of 
that theatre, that if they had kept 
their word, she could not have 
derived from it either fame or 
emolument. ' On her return to 
London (17B2) she played occa- 
sionally ; and attempted (sola) an 
entertainment of her own compo- 
sition. Her dramatic pieces are 
|wo, yi:^. 

i. The Advcrtbement i or, J 
Bold Stroke Jor a Hitslani* Com. 
i777. N. P. ' 

2. The Female DramaiisiiM.f. 
1782. N.?. 

Garfield, BaNJAii^iN. Jq R07 
bert Baron^s Poci^la Castdlia (Bvo. 
1 650) we find (p. 112) some verses 
addressed to this geptleman, as hi$ 
** honoured friend Benj. Garfield, 
" Esquire, on His excellent tragi- 
f comedy, .entitled 

"The Unfortunate forivawie." 

Garrick,' David. Thia et- 
cellent actor, whose name will ba 
ever held in respect by the admiren 
of theatrical representations, wai 
the spn of Peter Qnrrick, iacaptain 
in the army, who generality resided 
at Licb6eld. He w^s bom at 
Hereford, y^b^re h^s father was on 
a recruiting party, an4 ^ptized 
February ^d, 1719> as appears by 
the church register of the ^rish oif 
All Saip cs, in that city. His mo- 
ther's maiden name was Arabelb 
plough, daughter to one of the vi* 
cars in Lichfield cathedral. At' the 
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.age of jten years he vi'as put under nor were the example and precepti 

the care ofMn Hunter, master of of so wise a man vainly hestbmd 

' tl^e grarpitkar-schopl at Lichfield, on a mind so acttte as that of Mh 

but macie no great progress m llie- Garrick. * 

rature^ He very early showed his His father died Soon zfiet, and 

attachnlent to dramatic entertain- vras not long survived by his mb« 

rnents; haying, in the year 1^27^ ' ther. He then engaged lit the 

.'Represented the character of Ser- wine-trade, in partnership with Ms 

/geant Kite, in The fiecruiting Offi- brother Peter Garrick; but thi» 

^cer, with great applau.^. From connexion lasting but a short time, 

^ school he went to Lisbon, to visit he resolv^ to try bis talents on the 

* {lis uncle, but stayed only a short stage, and in the summer of 1 741 

tirne there before he returned to went down to Ipswich, where he' 

£nglandi- on which he went again acted with great applause, under 

to Mr. Hunter; and, in 1 735, * the name of Lyddal. The part 

became the pupil of Dr. [then Mr.] which he first performed was that 

^ Samuel Johnson^ who about that of Aboan^ in the tragedy of Oroo- 

time undertook to teach th^ classics noko. 

" to a certain number of youtig gen- After a summer spent in %e 

. tlemen. country, he determined to venture 

The progress he made' und^r on the London stage.' He had now 

this able tutor was not such as the . essayed his powers, and considered 

brilliancy of ^his parts might seem hiniself as worthy of a more re* 

to promise^ the vivacity of his spectable situation in the theatre^ 

character unfitted him for serious ' but it is generallv said, that the 

pursuits^ and his attention to the then directors of brury Lane and 

drama prevailed over every other Covent Garden could not be in- 

objeqt.. After a time,^ Johnson ' duced to entertain the same senti* 

grew tired of. teachings and ments. ' He was therefore obliged 

Mr. Garrick being desirous of a to accept the offer of Mr. Giifard^ 

more active lif^^ it wa|^ >greed then master of (jroddman*s Fieldg 

by both tl^e pupil and his tutor to playhouse, who engaged him: and 

quit Lichj|eld, and try their for- ne made his first appearance there 

tunes in the metropolis. Theyac-. on the 19th of.Oct. I7^lp in the 

cordingly set out together on the chafacterof Richard the Third; ini 

2d of March 1 736 > and on the $th which, like the sun bursting frooi 

of the same mouthy Mr. Garrick behind an obscure cloud, he dis« 

was entered of Lincoln's. Inn, it played, in the 'very' earliest dawn; 

being then intended that; the law a somewhat mote than meridiah 

should be his profession. Having brightness. In sh6rt, his excel* 

had a recommendation, from Mr.* lence dazzled and aftonished every 

Walmsley to Mr. Colson> maater one i and the Wing a young man» 

of the school at ^dchester, he oa^ in no more than hts twenty-fourth 

the death ofhis uncle, about 1737» year, and a novic^ to the stage* 

,. .went directly there, with a view to reaching at one single step to that 

finish his education. In the com- height of perfection which matti* 

pany. of so rational a philosophei' rity of years and long practical 

' as.Mr. Colson, he was impercep- experience had hot been able toi 

. tib)y and gradually indproved in the bestow on the then capital performs 

talent of thiiiking and reasonings niers on the English Sta^e^ yas § 
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inl^enonynoii w)liip)i could not bat .'die winfer of V^A^ opened it wifli 
li^qoetbe object of oniverealspe- 'tliobest |iart of Bifr. Fleetwood?i 
eolation, and as uoivereal admira* fbrnier compenjj and the great 
tion. lie tbcaties toward the additioiial strength cxf Mr. Bany, 
. cpurtjf nd^irf the town were on this Mrs. Pritchard, and Mh. C^bliM'^ 
. c^pca^KHf. deserted, peiipos of all firom Covent Garden. 
nnksApcking to6oodman*s Fields, In this station Mr. Ganick oon* 
where Ji(r. Garrick continued to tinned until the jear 1770* with 
jKt till the close of the season; an interval of two jears, fitmi ITAi 
. wben» havii^ very advantageous to 1765, which to devoted to tni* 
^ terms offered him for. performing veiling abroad; and both. bj hit 
in Dublin during some part of the conduct as a manager, and his cm- 
iiommer, he went over thither, equalled merit as an actor^ from 
J, where he found the same just ho- year to year, added to the enler-t 
ni^* paid to his merit which he tainment of th^ public, which with 
. J^iecoved from his own coun* an indefiitigable assiduity be coii- 
trymen. To the service of the suited. Nor were the public bf 
..Jitter, however, he esteemed him- any means ungrateful in retonis 
^ iid^.more immediately bound; and for that assiduity. On the cd|H 
^ tberefoR^i in the ensuing winter, . tr9ry,,by .the wfrm and deserved 
engaged, nimsc^lf. to Mr. Ffeet- ' encouragement which it |pave him, 
* 7^^ I ^^ manager of Drury ^ he was raised to that state of cm 
. Lane playhouse, iti which theatre and afSuehce to which It mdit 
. he. continued, tin. tihe year 174^i suiisly be the wish of every hodest 
in tl^ winter of which he a^^in heart to see superior excdOeafibeof 
'^:m^xi^mfx to I^land^ and co^- any kind exatted. 
\^ i^ueq,tt|ere .tbirougb the. whole of "^An anecdote Is iiejated of pir- 
•, that season, being joint manager rick and Preville, during '^' re- 
f with Ml^ Sheridan in the direction sidence of the former 'dn the. <SQn« 
, an^prpfitsof the theatre Royal tinent, wbtch is wdrth/Wbeitillg, 
; .in S^ock ^tfey., From thence be as a proof, of^ his pr6f^Kj£ial 
'^ returned tp !Ebgland, and was en- talents : While tiffr.'^Garrick'ivas 
'^/^ged foK .the ig^n of 1 7^ >^*ith In FrancOj, he made a short ^eur- 
^ the latQ Mr/ kicbff ^patentee of sion from the capital vrith*liieW 
Cdyeqt Garden.' tThis/ however, lebrated Parisian performed/ 1^ 
:Was his lapt jperformance^ as an ; ville. ' T^eywere on hbrKbttek, 
,,'tljnpd. actor ; /or, in the.close . of * and. Plieynie took' a 'fthcy '^ act 
. that 'season, Mr. Fleetwood's pa- ' t^e part 'of a^drukiken ^^avaller. 
tent for the management of Drury Garrick ap^laii^/ the InAtBtion^ 
, , lane being expired/ «nd that gen- but io^d him', fa^ ^iinted (m fhing 
...tleman havilig no incliDatibnYor- ' which'was j^s^i^af^to'. c6{l^^ 
, . ther'tp pursue a design by which, 'the picture^; h^'aid ^9^ "jSw^ *» 
ijom^ his want of acquaintance Ugs drunk. ''Hold, &y''^filM. 
with the proper conduct of it, or •'(said he), and fWiU rih^!^ 
^iome other re^soasj, he had already '^ an English blood, ^^w;ho, wer 
considerablv impaired his fortune, ^ having dined at a^ti^ehi/'liid 
Mr. Garrick, in conjunction with " swallowW' three' c^^fitolioiSlst 
Mr. Lacy, purchased the property '' of Port, mounts hte horse, hi ft 
of that theatre, together with the '' summejr' evenly to jjpo t^ 'hia 
renofation of the patent; and ia ''^IMJi'hi^thd^doiitiy.** fTfib^ 
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iQ^iat«\3r proceeded to ^Mbit aU lix, in Afa. Centlivre's comftkr of 

the grad9tioo&,of. intoxication. He The bonder, for ttie benefit of the 

called to hi^servant;, that the sun fund for deoayed actors. After 

wd the fields were turning round the coniedy> he came forth and 

bimi whipped and spurred his addre^ed the audience in the fol; 

hprse, i:intil the animal reared and lowing .words ; 

;whejsted .in every direction : at " Ladies and Grentlemen, 

leogth be lost bis whip, his feet 

-jeemed incapable of resting in tl)e 

.stirrups, the bridle dropped from 

bis hand, and he appealed to have 

lost the use of a]! ;bis faculties. 

Finally, he fell frooi 1ms horse in 

such a death-Uke manner, th^t 

.Preville gave an involuntary cry 

.of horror; and.bU terror greatly 

/increased when he found that his 

>frieiid nuwie no ;ai^swi^rs to his 

cuestioiis. After wipiijig the dust 

from his fine,^ he askiad again> witli 



It has been customaty with 
persons under niy circumstances* 
'* to address you in a .farewel^ 
''epilogue. I had the same in* 
" tention, and turned my thoughts 
*' that way ; but inde^ I found 
*' n^yself then as incapable of writ- 
" ing such an epilogue^ as I shoidd 
" be now ofspeakiug.it, 

" The jingle of rhyme, and the 
" language of fiction, would but ill 

*' suit my present feelings." 

Here for a moment he was in* 



€f 



the enaotion and anxiety, of friend* capable of proceeding until relieved 

«bipy whether he w^s hurt. Gar- by a flood of tears. 

jpick, who^e. ^yes were closed, half ^' Whatever may^be the changes 

opened one of them, hiccuped, " of my future life, the deep im* 

and, with the niost natural tone of *' pression I have of your kindness 



intokicatiop, call^ ^r another 
glass. Prf ville w^s astonished ; 
and when Garrick started up> and 
resumed bis usual demeanour, Uie 
French actor exclaiwed^^ — '< My 
^* friend, allow the scholar to em- 
** bracd.his master, and thank him 
'' for . the valuable lesson , he has 
** giv^ him." 

Af^er his r^eturnfrona his tra- 
,veb, ,Mr. G9cri9^ declined the 
..p^cfocuance of siny new charac- 
.tesra; ^,b«t qpi^ued to .appear 
^yery se^^on in ^$omo of his fa- 
,i^uri«s,pjpts^i:|ntil,the year \nQ\ 
■jurhep,! satisfied with th^i wealth he 
had acquired,, and thefi^inehe had 
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will always reinain ^ere. (putting 
his hand upon his. breast) fixed 
and unalterable. I wlJl veiy 
**' readily agree to my successors 
'' having more skill and ability f0r 
'* their station than-l have 5 but I 
'^ defy them all to take more sio- 
'' cere and more uninterrupted 
** pains for your favour, or to be 
" more jtridy sensible of it, thaa 
" is your most obedient grateful 
".servant." 

This address met with general 
and repeated applause, from all 
parts of the house, which was 
crowded almost to sutTocation. 
In the year 177? Mr. Garrick 



aa^lis^ed^aad living infamiliaqty was desired to. read a play before 
Viritb cnaiiy of the most respectable the King and l^ueen^ at Bucking* 



fi^r^ooa -of jbbe fcingdpin, he re- 
tired to the /enjoyment of r^tose 
,$3Dm the. fatigues of liis profes- 
> WQB, , ju^ iqiaiHed^. stage ^u ,t^e 
M)tlid974>f June 1776, afier per- 
^motig lbe,(4iaraaor ctf Don Fe« 



hai^n House, in the manner pf 
Mons. Le Texier, who had ob* 
tained great reputation by read* 
ing plays, sitting at a table> 
and acting them as he went on* 
Mr. Garrick fixed opoa 1^ oiya 
- a 4 
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faroe of iMhe^ in wUeh be tntro- « diicotrioo of his peculiar excel* 

doced, for the oocaMoo* the cba- lenciet in the immense ▼arietjr of 

racter of annofratefiilJew. There cbancten be peHbrmed, would be 

were pretent, the Kiog^ Qtieeii, a taak, not ooljtoo ardiiofi» for 

Prinoen Royals Dotchen of Ar- ni to attempt, but too exteoahfe 

gyle, andotieor iwomoreof the fertbe limitiofthepreieot wrork; 

Uidiet in waiting ; bnt tbeoddnesa and» indeed, to many rende r a of 

with which tbb select partj beaid thepccMOt day would be imperti- 

him, so opposite to the applause pent nid onneoessary, as they 

lie had always been used to on the most retain the recwectioo of 

stage, had such an effect upon him, them. However, as readen in 

as to prevent his exertions ; or, to seme more distant periods, when, 

use Mr. GiurriclL*s own words in as Mr. CSbber expresses it, ike 

lehtinff thecircomstance, "it was mumaied grmce$ ofihepiayer wiU, 

«' (said he) as if they had thrown ai best, butf&mi^gimmer ihrnt^k 

•* a wet blanket over me." < the memorw, or imperfect aiteUm' 

In January 1777 f Mr. Garrick turn, tfa/ewsunfwmg spectrntmrs; 

was put into the commission of nay, when even these testimonials 

the peace; a fact that had hitherto, shall be unattainable, will be de- 

we believe, been very little known, siroos of forming to their ideas a - 

Bat we do not learn that he ever portrait of the person and manner 

acted in that character, of this amasing peif o inicr ; we 

At this period', the stone, a dis- shall here bequeath oar little mite 
order to which he had been long to future dmmatic history, by of- 
sul^ect, began to make such in- feringsucha rude sketch of them, 
roads on his constitution, that the as, when touched up hereafter by 
happiness which he expected from some other pencil, may answer 
retirement was cxften interrupt- tlie intended purpose, and prove a 
ed, and sometimes destroyed, by perfect picture, 
the violence of the pain he en- Mr/ Garrick in his person was 
dared. * He had been used to try low, yet wdl shaped and neatly 
the effects of ouack medicines, to proportioned, and, having add^a 
relieve him irom the torments the qualifications of dancing and 
which he suffered, a|id it has been fencing to that natural gentility 
thought that his health received of manner, which no art can be- 
much injury from this injudicious stow, but with which our great 
mode of tampering with his ma- mother natme endows raany^ even 
' lady. At Christmas 1778 he visited from infiincy, his deportment was 
liord Spencer, at Althorpe^ where constantly easy, natural, and en- 
))e W9S taken ill, but recovered gaging. His complexion was 
sufficiently to return to London, dark) andtheieatnresof his&ce, 
and died at his house in the Adel- 'whi<^ were pleasing regular, 
phi, flfter a few dafs' likdmess, were animated by a ml bkck eye, 
on the 20th January 1779. His brilliant and penetrating. His 
body was interred, with great iroice was dear, melodioiis, and 
funeral porap, in Westminster commmding^ and, sdthough it 
Abbey, on fhe 1st <»f February -migbt not poMss the strong over* 
followlDg. ' bearing powers of Mr. Moasop's, 

To enter into a particuJar detail or the rnnsid^ s u tetneu of Mr. 

of Mr. Onrrlck's se\'eral merits, or Barry's, yet it appeared fb have a 
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xnucfa greater compass of irsrietf 
than either.; and, from Mr. Gar* 
rick*s judlcioas maoaer of coo- 
dacting it» enjoyed that articulation 
and piercing distinctoesty which 
nendeied it equally kiteHigible, 
even to the most dtstant paits ojf 
an attdience> in ' tlie gentle - whis- 
pers of murmuring love, the half- 
sBDOthered accentS;of tnfdt passion, 
or the professed and sometimes 
awkward coDoeakneots of an aside 
speech in comedy, a& in the rants 
of rage, the darings of despair, or 
all the open violence of tragical 
enthusiasm. 

As to his particular forte or su- 
perior cast in acting, it would be 
perhaps as difficult to determine 
it, as it would be minutely to df- 
scribe his 'Several excellencies in 
the very, difierent casts in ^wbtch 
he at various times thought pm- 
per to appear. Particular supe- 
riority was swallowed up in his 
nptviersality 5 and should it even be 
contended, that there have been 
' performers equal to him in tbdr 
'• own respective fortes of playing, 
3ret even their partisans must ac- 
knowledge there never existed any 
one performer that came near his 
e&dellience in so great a variety 
of partSi Tragedy, comedy, and 
. farce> the lover and the h^o, the 
' jealous husband who suspects his 
wife*s virtue without cause, and 
the thoughtless lively rake who 
attacks it without design, were ail 
alike open to his imitation, andali 
alike did honour to his execution. 
Every passion of the human breast 
seenied subjected to his |X)wers of 
expression $ <nay, even time itself 
appeaired to stand still or advance 
as he would have it. Rage and 
' Tidicule, doubt and despair, trans- 
port and tenderness, compassion 
' and contempt, love, jealousy, fear. 
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fory, and simplicity, all took: in 
turn possession of his feature, while 
each of them in turn appearech to 
be the sole possessor of those fea- 
tnies. One night old ^ sat on 
-his coimtenanoe, as if the wrinkies 
<she had stamped there were indeli*' . 
ble 5 the next the gaiety and bloom 
of youth seemed to overspread his 
face, and smooth even those marks ' 
which time and muscular conform^ 
-ation might have really made 
there* Of these truths no one 
can foe ignorant, who ever saw 
him in the several characters of 
Lear or Hamlet, Richard, Dorilas, 
.Romeo, or Lusignan; Ranger, 
Bays, Drugger, Kitely, Brute, 
or Benedict. In, short, nature, the 
•mbtress from whom alone this 
great performer borrowed all his 
lessons, being in herself inex- 
hau'^tible, and her variations not 
to be numbered, it is by no jxieans 
sdrprising, that this, her darling ' 
son, should find an unlimited scope 
for change and diversity in his 
manner of copying from her va* 
rious production^ ; said, as if she 
: had from his cradle marked hiai 
out for her truest representative, 
she bestowed on him such powei's 
of expression in the muscles of his 
face, as no performer ever yet pos- 
- sessed ; not only for the display ^f 
a single passion, but also for the 
* combination of those various coi^- 
flicts With which the human breast 
at times is' fraught 5 so that in his 
countenance, even when his lips 
were silent, his meaning stood por- 
trayed in characters too legible for 
. any to mistake it. In a word, the 
beholder ftlt himself affected he 
knew not how; and it may be truly 
said of him, by futfure writers, 
what the poet has said of Shak- 
3peare, that in his acting, as in 4i£ 
otiier's writin|f. 
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f^Hli yownfol itsolict prcMiag Imik of tlMttrieal ooodoct'wbicii <inglrt 

*'"'P'^*'^* voqaefldonikhr to be .reoooded to 

»Aad^aiMi purioo Morm-d the ,14, Q^ikk's hoMor, aw» tfce 

cmie o£ Tixtue md wonmtY» 

jyauiwg die coone of hit ma* the fa giaeUen of puUic 

at g caw ii t, the public* nodoobtp «e very cooaidoniblT ( 

edij, were onich obliged to bim ok it| end tbit it, toe 

lor his Indffctiflabte jjboiir io the whieh he ever awacd to baniih 

condoct of the theatre, AoA in the fion the stage all those pbgrewMch 

peins he took to discover and gra- cany wilb them an immiifl tea* 

tify its taste; and, thoiurh the deoqr; and to prone Inmi tboae 

•aitaatioQ of a manager will per- which do not abaolately oo the 

petaally be liable to attacks tram whole peomote the intBresta of 

disappomted authors and ' nnde> rice, socfa scenes of Ijcent i m as nea s 

eervittg perfisrmers $ 3Pet, itisap- andlibentoisraasaredimdancfef 

parent, from the barrenness bom wit and too gpoeat liveliaeaa of iow- 

ofplays and players of merit which ^nation have induced aome of ow 

for some years appeared at the comic writers to indnigo then* 

opposite theatre, tliat thb gentle- selves in, and to whieh the sjrm- 

. man oooki not have refused accept- pathetic disposition of iin age of 

ance to many^ of either kind, that gallantly and intngne had gpveo 

were any way deserving ctf the a sanction. The pontyof the 

down's regard. In short, it does Englidi stage was oertididy aoacfa 

■not appear that this is the age of more folly established dnrmgidie 

either dramatic or theatrical ge- administration of this tbeadical 

nios } and yet it is Tery apparent, minister, than it had ever been 

that the pains Mr. Garrick took doiinff preceding managenests: 

In rearing many tender phmts of for what the public taste had itadf 

the latter kind, added several va- . m some measure bqpvi, he, b^ 

tnable performers to the English keeping that taste w&m hs pro- 

atage, whose first blossoms were per channel, and froding it wath^ 

for i&om promising so foir a fruit pure and ontatntad streamy^eenad 

as they afterwards produced : and to have completed } and to have 

that, among the several dramatic endeavoured as moob as poaslble^o 

Es which made their first ap« keep op to the premise mades.kt 
noe on the theatre in Drury the prologue abovja qaotod,'<aod 
, there are very fow whose whichwasspt^en at iheforst open- 
authors have not acknowledged iag of diat theaiie ooder his dt- 
themselves greatly indebted to this rection, vis. 

sentleman for useful hints or ad- ., „ . ... * i. - . 

* i. - ^u.^^*'^... *^ u* u ** Bade scenic virtue form the nsingigc, 

vanUgeous alterations, to which u An^ truth difiu« her isdiancT^ 
their success has in great measure the stsge." 

been owing. Add to this care, 

the revival of many pieces of the His saperiority to all olhaca ja 

saore early writers; pieces pos- one branch of exoellenoe^iiowever« 

aeased of great merit, but which must not make us overlook Abe 

bad, dther through the ne^ect or rank he.is entided to stand in js Io 

Ignorance of .other managers, lain another ; nor our fenierobcaocecf 

^r a long time unemployed and his having - been the ^si jador 

disregarded. But there is one part liviogt hudaceustoforgetj^tbatha 
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>hra8 fair from being the last tvtiier. 18. fhe Fanner's Reiitm fitfm 

Notw!th9tatidti)g the numberless London. I. 4to. 1^02. 
' iind f^boribus avdcations attending- 1$. A Midsummer NighfsDred^. 

*6n his profession as ari actor, arid Altered. 8vo. 17^3. 

ills station as a mannger, yet still " TO. The Clandestine Marriage^ 

'bis active genius wias perpetually C. Svo. 1766. 
*" iSufking forth in various little pro- 21. The Country GWL C. al-* 

■ ductions both in the dramatic and tered. 8vo. 17^» 
" poetical way, >vhdse merit cannot 22. Neck or Nothing, ft 8vo. 

btkt make/ Us regriet his want of IJQQ. 

time for the pursuit of more 23. Cymon. D. R. 8vo. 1767* 
'extensive and important works. 24. A Peep behind the Curtain^ 

He is well known to have been or. The New Rehearsal. F. Svo. 

the author of, the following } 17^7* 
' sdme of which are originals, and 25. Ode on dedicating a SiaiuM 

the rest translations or alterations to Shakspeare. 4to. 17^* 
' A*om other authors, with a design 26. The JubUee. D. £. 17^* 

to adapt them to the present taste N. P. 

of the mblic: 27. King Arthur; or. The Bri» 

" I. The tying PHet. C. Svo. tishfVortky. D.O. altered. Svo. 

1741. 1770. 

2. Miss in. her Teens'} or. The 28* Hamlet. T. altered. 1771. 
Xediey of ^Lovers. F. Svo. 1747. N. P. 

3. Lethe. D. S. Svo. 1749. 2Q. The Institution of the G&rfir, 

4. lif^me&ahd Juliet. T.idti^red: Svo. 1771. 

12mo. 1750. 30. The Irish Widow. C* Svo, 

5.'Bv^, M» in his Humour. ' I772. 
C. B^o. lf52. 31. The Chances. C. altered^ 

6. the fairies. O. Svo. 1753. Svo. 1773. 

' 7. ' the TmfkstJ O. Svo. 1756. 32. AlbiiMatar. C. altered. SVb, 

8. CathatiHe 'and Petruchio. F. 1773. 

Svo. 17^6. ZZ. Alfred. T. altered. 8V0, 

9. UU^.'D.E. Svo. 1757. 1773. 

10. The Male Coquette i or, 34. A Christmas Tale. D. B, 
SeventeehPhMdi^'and Flfty'Se0en. Svo. 1 774, 

^' F. * Svo. iJ57. 35. The Meeting of the Cofnpasly. 

1 1 . Fbrixel and Perdita. ' D. P. Prel. J 774. N. P. 

1756. Printed Svo. 1758. 36. Bon Ton-, or. High Lifi 

12. Gamesters. C. altered. 8vo. above Stairs. F. Svo. 1775. 

1758. 37. May Day. MF. Svo. 1775, 
13: Isabella; or'.The Fatal Mdr- 38. The Theatrical Candidates. 

riage. ; P. altered. Svo. 1758. Mus. Prel. Svo. 1775. 
. 14. • The- Guardian. C. Svo. 39. Linco's Travels. Int. 1767. 

1759. 12mo. 17S5. 

' IS.'Ha^feqtiin'sftiuasion.Vstnt. He. also altered Mahomet, an4 

l759« N. P. some other pieces. 

16. The Enchanter; or. Love Besides these, Mr. Garrick wa9 

'*mtdJifdgic. M. D. Svo. 176O. the author of an ode on the death 

' 17. £y^Miiie.T. altered'. l2mo. of Mr. Pelham> which, in less thaa 

^176U six weeks^ ran through fpur iedi« 
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tkms. The prologaef^ epilogues, 
and songs, which he wrote, are 
almost ionamerablej; and potaess a 

considerable degree of ksppioess 
both in conception and execution. 
ft would, however, be in vain to 
attempt any enumeration of them 
in this place i and it is indeed the 
less n^pessary, as we cannot doubt 
but some one of his surviving 
friends will take care to give a 
complete edition of his works* in 
such a manner as will do honour 
to his memory. 

Garter, Thomas. We meet 
with no mention of this gentleman 
among any of the writers, excepting 
' only in Coxeter*8 MS. notes, wnere, 
without any further account, a very 
old piece, published about the mid* 
die of Queen Elizabeth's reign, is 
ascribed to a person of this name. 
'The piece itself is entitled The 
Commody of 
Susanna. 157S. 
Gascoigne, George. This 
' gentleman flourished in the begin- 
ning of Queen Elizabeth's reign. 
He was born at Waltbamstow in 
the Forest, in Essex, and had a 
taste of each of our famous uni- 
versities before he was entered of 
Grays Inn ; for bis volatile temper 
made him soon leave one of these 
delightful places for another, and 
all of them for the army; where 
his behaviour was so signally brave, 
, as certainly to entitle him to the 
motto he took of Tarn Marti quam 
Mercmrio, 

In this station he was for some 
• time in v&rious cities of Holland; 
after which he went to Fran&, in 
order to see and study the manners 
of that court, where he happened 
to meet with a Scottish lady, whom 
he fell ill love with and married. 
At length, being tired of this ram- 
bling way of life, he came back 
to England, an4 returned to Grays 
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Inn, where he coiaposed most of 
his various pieces ; and afterwards 
to his native pboe; where, n^ 
Coxeter, he died and was barieo, 
in his middle age, anno 1579. 
There is, however, an old piece 
in verse (in black letter and wA^ 
out date, 4to. London), entided 
A Remembrance ff the well Im 
ployed Life andgodh End (^George 
Gasangne, Esq, wm deceased at 
Stamford in Lincolnshire » the J A 
qf Oct. 1577. The Report of Genrge 
JVhetstones, Gentleman, an E^er 
witness of his godly and charitatU 
End in this IVorld. 

' The dramatic pieces he has left 
behind him are four in number; 
their names as follow : 

1. The Supposes. C. translated 
from Ariosto. 4to. 1556. 

2. Jocasta. T. translated, in 
conjunction with Francis KinweU- 
marshe, from Euripides. 4to. 1575. 

3. The Glass of Government. T. 
C. 4to. 1575. 

4. The Princely Pleasures of 
Kenelworth Castle. M. 4to. 15^. 

His works> including the first 
three, werie printed in 4to. B. L. 
1575, with this title. The Posies 
ofGeoj'ge Gascofgne, Esq. corrected 
and augmented oif the Author $ and 
again with The Princely Pleasures 
<f Kenelworth, A Ma9quefor L$rd 
Montacute, and otheir pieces»in 4to. 
B. L. 1587. 

Jesides these pieces, he wrote 
iral other things in verse and 
prose, and at that early time was 
esteemed not only a person of po« 
liteness, eloquence, and naoer- 
standing, .but also the best love 
poet extant; nor were his dra- 
nuitic works held in any trifling 
estimation. Among the rest of 
his pieces is a satire, called 7%e 
Steel Glass, printed in 1576, to 
which is prefixed the author's pic 
ture in armour, with a ruff* and a 
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drge beard. On his i^ght hand 
Iiang a musquet and bandoliers, on 
his led stand an inkhorn and 
«oqie books, and underwritten is 
the motto above mentioned, Tam 
Mivrti quam Mercurio. No very 
Striking mark, however, of the au- 
thor's modesty! 

' This gentleman was also author 
of *' A delicate Diet for daintie 
'* mouthde Drankardes ; wherein 
*' the fowie Abuse of common 
^^ Carousing and Quaffing with 
*f hartie Draughtes -is honestlie ad- 
•' monished. By George Gascoyne, 
<' £sq. Imprinted ^t London, by 
*' Richard Jhones, Aug. 22, 157$." 
12mo. 

*' The Droome of Domesday ; 
^'. wherein the Frailties atid Mi- 
^* series of Man's Life are lively 
f* portrayed, and learnedly set 
'' forth. Decided as appeareth in 
^' the Page next following. Trans- 
f lated and collected by George 
** Crascoigne, Esquier. Imprinted 
'' at London, by Gabriel Cawood, 
** dwelling in Paules Chui:ch3rard, 
f at the Sigrie of ^he Holy Ghost, 
f 1576." ^to. 

He was, as Mr. Headley says, 
f^ a writer whqse mind, though it 
f ' exhibits few m^ks of strength; 
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and received his education at the 
fi'ee-school of Barnstaple, in that 
county, under the care of Mr, 
Williim Rayner. He was bred a 
mercer in the Strand j but having 
a small fortune independent of 
business, and considering the at* 
tendance' on a shop as a degra- 
dation of those talents which he 
found himself possessed of, he 
quitted that occupation, and ap- 
plied himself to other views, and 
to the indulgence of his incliua*- 
tion for the Muses. Mr. Gay was 
born in the year 1688. In 1712 
we find him secretary, or rather 
domestic steward, to the Dutchess 
of Monmouth ^ in which station 
he continued till the beginning of 
the year 1714, at which time ho 
accompanied the Earl of Clarendon 
to Hanover, whither that noble- 
man was idispatched by Queeti 
Anne. ' 

In the latter end of the same 
year, in consequence of the Queen's 
death, he returned to England^ 
where he lived in the highest esti- 
mation and intimacy of friendship' 
with many persons of the first dis- 
tinction both in rank and abilities. 
He was even particularly taken 
notice of by Queen Caroline, then 



** is not destitute of delicacy j he Princessof Wales, to whom he had 
f is smoothj, sentimental^, and har- the honour of reading in manu- 
" moiiious. J^rd' Gray of Wilton script his tragedy of The Captives ; 
*' was his patron ; from whom he and in 1^26 dedicated his Fables, 
** acknowlisdge^ to have received by permission, to the Duke dfCum- 
" particular favours." ' t)erland. From this countenance 

Gatailea, Thom ai. This au- "shown to him, and numberless pro- 
thor has the addition of Gent, an- mises made him of preferment, it 

was reasonable to suppose, that he 
would have bee^i^nteelly provided 
for in some ofii^e suitable to his 
inclination and! abilities. Instead 



nexedjo his name in the title- 
page 6f the only dramatic piece 
of his writing that we are ac- 
quainted with. It is called 

The Jeahus Clown -, or. The of which, in 1727, he was oflered 
Lucky Mistake, Op. 8vo. 1730. the place of gentleman -usher to 

Gat, John. This gentleman, one of the youngest princesses; 
descended frotu an ancient family an ofiice which, as he looked on it 
in Devonshire^ was born at Exeter*, as rather an indignity to a man 
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wtiOie taleott might Jiafe beea io idoioCtfaetinni; bcrpictiiiw 

inQch better emplay^* he thought engrared and told hi great muiH 

proper to rtifuae % aiid aome firetiy bers ; her life written ; books of 

warm remonitrances were made on letters and venes to her pabliahed j 

the occasion by his sincere friends and pamphlets made ol eveo hef 

and zealous patrons the Doke and ? erj sayings and jests j oaj, slie 

Dutchess of Qneeosbeny^ which herself was receiv^ to a statk>D> iq 

terminated in those two noble per- conseqoeooe of which she,- htfon 

iooages withdrawing from court in her death, attained the highest ranlL 

disgust. a female subject can acqaire» be* 

Mr. Gay*s dependence on the ing married to the Dake of Boitoo* 

promises of the greats and the dis- In short, the satire of this piece 

appointments be met with, he has was so striking, so apparent, ami 

figuratively described in bis fable so perfectly adapted to the taste of 

0f The Hare with many Friendi. all degrees of people, that it eveo 

However, the very extraordinary for that season overthrew the Ita» 

success he met with from public liao opera, that Dagon of the no* 

enco.oragement made an ample bDity and gentry, which had so 

amands^ both with respect to sacis- long seduoed them to idolatry, and 

faction and emolument, for those which Dennis, by the labours and 

private disappointments : for, in outcries of a whole life, and naai^ 

the season of I727-S, appeared his other writers, by the fbrce of rea- 

Beggar^s Opera, the success of son and reflection, had in vain 

which was not only unprecedented, endeavoured to drive from the 

but almost incredible. It had an throne of public tast^. Yet ^tbe 

uninterrupted run in London, of Herculean e;iploit did this li^tl^ 

sixty-three nights in the £rst sea- piece at once bring to its complex 

son, and was renewed in the en- tioo, and for some time recalled . 

suing one with equal approbation, the devotion of the town from a^ 

It spread into all the great towns adoration of mere sound and shoWt 

of England $ was played in manv to the admiration of, and r^i^h lor, 

places to the thirtieth and fprtieth true satife ^p^ spund uqdffjiaiidr 

time, and at Bath and Bristol £fty ) iug. 

jsiade its progress into Wales, Scot- The profits of this piece were so 

land, and Ireland, in which last very great, both to the aut&or and 

place it was acted, for twenty-four Mr. Mich the manager, t^t' it 

successive nights, and last of all gave rise to a quibble, wlii<;b' ^ 

it was perfbrxped at Minorca. Nor cam(^ frequent in the jnouths oJT 

was the fame ^f it confined to the many, viz. That it had made Rich 

reading and representation alone, gay, and Gay rich ; and we liave 

^r the card-table and the drawing- heard it asserted, that the author's 

room shared with the theatre ^d own advantage from it were n^ 

the closet in this res|%ct; the ladies less thaii two thousand pounds. 

carri^ about the fevourite songs of In consequence of this success, 

jit ^n^ven on their fan -mounts, Mr. Gay was ipduc^d to wr^te'^ 

and screws and other pieces of ^econdpart io it, which ^ enti^ 

fVirniture were decorated with' the PoUy', But,ow Wtbtbedisgustsub- 

same. Miss Fenton, who acted sisting betwe^ nim and theco^ri. 

Folly, though till then perfectly together with Che miia)efA;^^ta- 

$bscu.re, became all at qnco the tions made of htm, iis havvig Wen 
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Ae aoHior ^ t^me diaaflected U* 4» rAr«p Ikurs efimr Mmnriti§^ 

bels and seditious pampldets^ a C. 8va 1717* 

<2baigewiliGfa^bowever« he warmly 5. Lime, P. 4to. J7201 

disavows in his pre&^ to this &• The Captives. T* 8v6«l7M« 

operaj a pmhihitioa of it was 7- ^Ae Beggar* $ Op€f€u 4to^ 

sent from ,the Lord Chamberlain^ and 8vo. 1728. 

ac the Tecf' tifne when every thing 8, Polly.. 0« 4to. 17^. 

Was ta ne&(&neto for the rehearsal 9* The IVife of Bath. C [Re* 

of it This disappointment^ how- written^] .8vo. 1730. 

eTMr> was fyc from being a loss to 10. Ads and Galatea. P. Q. 

tlie audior; for, as it was after^- 8iro. 1732. [Sen] 8vo. 1782« 

wards confbssed^ even by his very 11* Achilles. O. 8vo. 1733. 

best friends^ to be in every re^ct 12. The Dktrest W^e. C. 8vo« 

infinitely inferior to the first part, 1743« 

It is mote than probable, that it 18. The Rehearsal at GoeUham. 

might have £iiled ijf that great F. 8vo. 1754. 

aviecess in the representation which Most of the catalogues ascribes 

Mr. Gay imght promise hima^f to him a piece« called 

frosniti whereas the profits arising No Fools like JVUs, 

from the publicatioo of it after* which is no more than a repnhli^^ 

iKraxds m quarto, in consequence cation of Wright's Female Virtm^ 

Off a very large sabscription, which soes^ intended to expose Cibber*a 

this appearance of persecution, plagiarism in The RefiisaL Besidea 

added to the antlKir's great per*> th€»e^ Mr. Gay wrote many very 

aonal inteiest, procured for him» valfia^le pieces in verses ^mong 

were at least ac^piate to what which his Trivia i or^ The Art of 

Q&uld have accrued to him firom a walking the Streets rf Lmshn ; 

moderate mn, had it been repre- though one of bis first poetical at« 

aeikted. He afterwards new wrote tempts^ is far from being the least 

T'Ae Wife^Bath, which was the considerable ; but, as anaoog his 

latA dramatic piece by htm that dramatic worlds, his JSe^or's^^a 

/ made its appearance during his did at first, and perhaps ever wilU 

life; his opera of Achilles, the stand as an unrivalled masterpiece, 

comedy of the JHsirest Wife, and so, among his poetical works, his 

Jus-fa^ of The Rehearsal at Goat* Fables hold the same rank of esti*^ 

\Ao9n, being brought on the stage matioii : the latter having been 

■arpnbnabedafierJiis death. Wbi almost as universally read a$ the J 

xitaer works he executed in^be former was represented, and bptik J 

dmroatic way will be seen in the equally admired. It w<^nld'there!» 

lenaiiing list, and their several anc*' fort be'^tuperfluous here to add t 

ceases in the respective accounts of any thing further to these self* 

then» in the second and third vo^ reared monuments of his fame as 

Junnes of this work. Their titles 'a poet. As a ftan, he appears iq 

fa» as follow : have been morally amiable. Hip 

1. TheMohocke. T.G.F* 8ino. disposttioa was swe^t and affable, 

47124 . his temper generous, and his con^ . 

2b IVIkf Wife of Bath. C. 4lo. versation agreeable and -entertain^ ]^ 

1713. ing. He bad indeed one foible, i 

3. The Whai dye call it, T. C- too fif^tiaatly incident to men off 
J?.F. Svo. 171A. 
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gMt litmiy abQtties, snd winch tmnslatoi* from the CScmuNi of 

subjected him at timet to iiicoD* four dramas, viz. 

ireniencies, which otherwise he 1. Crime Jrom Amtiiion. P. 

needed not to have experienced, 8vo. 1799* 

viz. an eiceiis of indolence, which 2, Joanna of M^mtfamam.' Dr. 

prevented him from exerting the Rom. 8vo. [1799*] 

iull force of his talents. He was, 3. The Noble lAe. D. 8vo. 1799* 

however, not inattentive to the 4. Poverty and Noblmas tf 

means of procuring an independ- Mind. P. 8vo. 1799* 

ence, in which he would probably GbwtlbmaNi Francis, . wss 

jhave sacceeded, had not his spirits bom in York Street^ Doblin, the 

lieen kept down by disappoint- 23d of October 1 738, and received 

snentst He had, however, saved his education in that dty, where 

several thousand poands at the time he was schoolMlow with the late 

of his death, which happened at Mr. Mossop, the tragedian. At 

the house of theDukeandDutchess the age of fifteen, he obtained a 

of Queensberr7,in Burlington Gar- lieutenant's commissioo in tbesame 

den9, in December 1732. He was regiment wherein his father was 

interred in Westminster Abbey, and msjor; but making an exchange 

a monument erected to his me- to a new-rnised company, he wu 

mory, at the expense of bis afore- dismissed the service by Ihs regt* 

mentioned noble benefactors, with raent being reduced at the coo* 

an inscription expressive of their elusion of the war in 1748. On 

regards and his own deserts, and this event he indulged his inclJna* 

an epitaph in verse by Mr. Pope $ tion for the stage, apd accordingly 

but, as both of them are still in appeared at Smock Alley theatre, 

existence, and. free of access to Dublin, in the character of Aiiosii^ 

every one, it would be impcrti- in the play -of OrwmoJto. Not- 

nent to refieat either of them in withstanding an unconseqnential 

this place. figure and uncommon ticnidity, he 

' Gay, Joseph. This name is says, he sacceeded beyond his most 

only a fictitious one, yet we could sanguine expectations 1 but having 

not avoid giving it a place here { some property, and hearing that a 

as otherwise some readers might legacy had been left him by a re« 

be misled, by the finding it pre- lation, he determined to come to 

fixed to a dramatic piece, entitled London, M^re, it appears^ hedis- 

The Confederates, F. 8vo. 1717. sfpated the little fortune he po»- 

For an explanation of it, however, sessed. He then engaged to per- 

see BaBVAL,CAP^. John DuR ANT. form at the theatre in Bath, sod 

Gati'ok, Edmuni), was author remained there some time. From 

of thence he went to Edinburgh, and 

' Charity Triumphant. . • afterwards belonged to several 

Se^ I^AGKANTs, in Vol. III. p. 119, companies of actors, at Mancbe»- 

No. (27.) ter, Liverpool, Chester, and otker 

Geffrey, John, was the an- places. Growing tired of a. public 

thor of a very ancient play, s^iU life, he settled at Malion, a mar^ 

Tertiaining in manuscript; entitled ket-town about twenty miles> fipom 

» The Bugbears, C. York, where he married and had 

Critl^WB^LBR, Maria^ is the soQie expectatiQii of beiog provideci. 
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for by the Marquis of Granby, to ing pieces^ none of which have 

whom he was recommended by a been published : 
gentleman who had known his 1. Osman, T. [About 1751. J 
father. With this hope he re- 2. Zaphira, T. 1754. 
moved to London; but soon had 3. Richard II . T. altered. 1754. 
the mortification to find all his 4. The Mentalist, D. S. 1759. 
prospects clouded by the sudden 5. The Fairy Court, Int. IJGO^ 
death of his patron. In 1770 he 6. The Coxcomls, F. 1771. 
performed at the Haymarket un-' /• Orpheus dnd Euridice, Ser. 

der the management of Mr. Foote, Op. 1783. 

and continued with liim three sea- He was author of The Dramatic 
sons; when he was discharged. Censor, 2 vols. 8vo. 1770} ^ad had 
•* at a time of peculiar embarrass- the discredit of being editor of the 
" ment to the manager.'* Mr. worst edition that ever appeared of^ 
Gentleman afterwards returned to any English author : we meaa 
Ireland^ where he died on the 2 1 st Shakspeare, as printed by Mr. Bell> 
of Dec. 1784, in George Lane, 1774, 1775. 
Dublin 5 having for the last seven ' Geoffrey, schoolmaster (after- 
years of his life sf niggled under wards abbot) of Punstable, wrote 
sickness and want to an uncommon' a play to be acted by his scholars, 
degree of misery. From his own and which is called by Mr. Warton' 
account, he seems to have had no the first drama exhibited in Eng-> 
great reason to be satisfied with his land. It was entitled 
success, either as an actor or au- The Play of St. Catherine. 
thor. Speaking of himself ii^ the Gibson, Francis, collector of 
latter profession, he says, '* I customs at Whitby, is author of 
*' heartily wish I had been fated one dramatic piece, viz. 
*' to use an awl and end, scJoner Streanshall Abbey, P. 8vo. 
*f than the pen ; for nothing but a 1800. 
4>ensioned defender of govern- ' Giffard, Mr. an actor, and 
ment, a sycophant to managers, long the manager of the old the- 
** or a slave to booksellers; can do atre in Goodman's Fields j where 
** any thing more than crawl." he met with some success, not- 
• He is the author of, withstanding the scheme was ^ban- 

1. Sejanus. T. 8vo. 1751. doned by the original proprietor, 

2. Ofoonoio. T. altered. 12mo. Mf. Odell, who, for building and 
I176O. opening this theatire, met with a 

3. The Stratford Jubilee, C. great opposition from many fe- 
8vo. 17^. spectable merchants and' citizens, 

4. The Sultan'} or. Love and and even from the clergy, who 
Fame. T. 8vo. 1770- preached against if. Mr. Giifard 

'5. The Tobacconist, C. 8vo, also purchased Mr. Booth's share 

1 77 1 . at Drury Lane about the year 1 733, 
6. Cupids Revenge, Past. 8vo. which he sold again to Mr. Fleet- 

1772. ' ' ■ wood, being concerned in ^ new 
J.ThePantheonites, D.E. 8vo. and magnificent playhouse, ' biiilt 

1773. ^' by subscription, ih Goodman's^ 
8. The Modish Wife. C. • 8vo. Fieldfe, notwithstanding the ill for- 

1774. tune which attended ihe other the- 
' He is also author of the follow-* aXse at this place, and opened Oc- 

VOL. A It ■ 
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tober 2, 1/32, with the play of self boood to pay Mme reg^ard to 
King Henry If^, Here, however> her offspring. The yoooger son 
Mr. Giifard did not long remato. was sent to the aloMboiise, and. 
By the advice of his friends> he after baTiog been bound oat mp- 
took the Lincoln's Inn Fields the- prenrice, died in a few years, 
atre^ which was then deserted William was again sent to acbcxJ. 
through the departure of Rich*s He grew fond of arithmetic, and 
company to the new playhouse at began to be distinguished by his 

Covent Garden in 1/33; and, master. The unfeeling C was 

having opened this theatre in 1735, soon, however, tired of the ex- 
continued manager of it two years, pense, asd attempted to engage 
Still he retained his interest in the him in the dru^^ery of the ploagfa, 
house at Goodman's Fields, to which he actually drove for one 
which he afterwards returned j day, and would drive no more, 
an^, under his management, Mr. Poor William was then intended, 
Garrick made his first appearance as he could write and cypher, for 
in London. During Mr. Garrick's a storehouse at Newfoundland. He 
performances this theatre flourish- was, however, oddly rejected, be- 
ed ; but, on his departure, Gifiard cause he was '' too small," and 
and his wife made the best terms was placed on board a coaster, at 
they could with Fleetwood, the Brixton, when little more than 
proprietor of Drury Lane. thirteen. In this hard and pe- 

Thisgentlemanproduced,though rilous situation, his constitution 
anonymously, naturally unfit for labour, per- 

• Merlin, &c. D.O. 8vo. 1736. forming the duties of hi^ calling, 
- GiFFOKD, William, a native and every menial office in the ca- 
of Ashburton, in Devonshire, was bin, with a love of literature, and, 
bom in 1757* His father, a care- no doubt, the consciousness of 
less and improvident man, when powers qualified for a better fate, 
he died, left his mother with very he remained about a year. Tb^ 
scanty resources for the mainte- little ra^ed sailor-boy had, it 
nance of two children ; and she seems, excited' the pity of the 
followed him to the grave in about women who travelled ffota Brix- 
a twelvemonth, when our author, ton to Ashburton with fish ; and 
the eldest child, was not thirteen, the people of the latter place began 
In an account of his own life, pre* to murmur against his unfeeling 
fixed to his translation of Juvenal, godfather, who had reduced him 
Mr. Gifford informs us, that a man, to^ such an abject condition. This 
whom he mentions only under general ill-will against C > the 
the initial G ■ , but who was result of unadulterated humanity, 
his godfather, selzed.all the mo- induced him to send for poor WQ- 
tbefs little property, for money liam, whom he placed again at 
alleged to have been advanced to school. Here his progress was 
her. Such, however, was the good rapid, and he was in a few months 
opinion which -his mother's con^ at the head of the school. And 
duct and character had excited, now he began to indulge a hope 
that the man who had thus, per- that, as his former schoolmaster 
haps legally, but certainly in de- was aged and infirm, if the old 
fiance of humanity, possessed him- man should hold out three or fouc 
selfof her property, thought hioi* ye^rs longer^ he might by that 
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j^rlod be quaUfied for ihA mi- 
nagexoent of the school himself, 
and be appointed the successor, 
^his hope he communicated to 
C— ', who treated it witii con- 
temptj and bound him apprentice 
ta a shoemaker. With this master, 
detesting his business> he worked 
lome years j and, though little able 
to indulge bis bent towards litem- 



After tills arrangement, so dili'> 
gently did he cultivate his talents, 
that in two years his master pro- 
nounced him £i for the university. 
Mr. Cookesley*s zeal to serve him 
remained tmabated 5 and, by his 
recommendation, Thomas Taylor, 
Esq. of Denbury, procured Mr. 
Gifibrd the office of Bib. Lect. at 
Exeter (Allege, Mr.Cookesleyun- * 



ture, he still cherished the hope of dertaking to provide for him till ho 
succeeding to the direction of the had taken a degree. About this 



•chool, when his term of appren- 
ticeship should expire. Being neg- 
ligent of his business, he sunk by 
degrees into the common drudge 
€>£ the family* At this period his 



time he began to translate thd 
Satires of Juvenal> and had made 
such a progress in the work, that 
his friends advised him to under- 
take a version of the whole, and 



poetical powei^ began to break publish it by subscription. To this 

into action. A few satirical verses scheme he assented. The amiable 

dropped fxom him, which raised and persevering friendship of Mr. 

faim into some reputation in the Cookesley earnestly supported the 

neighbourhood> much against the plan, and opened a subscription at 

inclination of his master, who was Ashburton, Mr. Gifford himself 

afraid lest some of his customers proposing another at Exeter Col« 

should be hitched into rhyme, lege. Mr. Cookesley, though no 

The schoolmaster at length died, great Latinist, undertook to revise 

and all the hopes of young Gifibrd the work, and possessed all the 

were blasted, by the appointment requisite taste and judgment for 

of another to the vacancy. After the task. Unhappily, soon after^ 

this disappointment> he continued our author was deprived of this 

to drudge on in sullen discontent, excellent friend, who died sud- 

tiU his twentieth year } when his denly. Having made a consider* 

little poetical trifles attracted the able progress in the work, Mr. 

notice of Mr. William Cookesley, Gifford was induced to abandon 



'' a name (says Mr. GifiTord) ne- 
^' ver to be pronounced by me 
'' without veneration." Now our 
author's fate arrived at a crisis, 
which was to lead to a mpre 
prosperous course of events* Mr. 
Cookesley, with discernment and 
benevolence, espoused the cause 
of the young man, collected his 
literary crudities, and raised a sub- 
scription for the author, expressly 
with a view to purchase the re- 
mainder of his apprenticeship, and 
to maintain him a few months, 
while he improved himself in' 
writing atid English graoujiar. 



it, and to return the subscription- 
money which he had received^ 
contrary to the advice of Mr. Ser-/ 
vington Savery, who was disposed 
to render him every £iendly at* 
tendon. At length 

^* A locky chaace, that oft decides tht 

fate 
** Of mighty monarohsy then decided'* 

that of our author. He had con- 
tracted an acquaintance with a 
gentleman at Oxford, to whom he 
was permitted to address letters, 
while the latter was in London^ 
under cover to the late Lord Gros* 
T 2 . 
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venor. Happening to omit the vas a naanber of the wueljr of 
direction to his correspondent^ in Grays Ion» and had sofiered ooo- 
one of the enclosed letterSj that sideraUj in the royal cMse. Mr. 
noUeman thoi^t it was intended Gtldon receired tfaefiist rafimenU 
for himself* opened it, and hence of bis edncadoo at the plaoe where 
becoming acquainted with our au- he was bom ; but at no more thaif 
thor's situation and talents, invited twelve jean of age, his parents 
him to town, took him under his sent him over to Donaj in Hal- 
protection, appointed htm precep- nauit> and e ute iB d him in the 
tor to his son. Lord Bel grave, and English college of secular pviests 
'finally placed him in ease and in- tbcte, with a view of bringing 
dependence. Our author's first him up likewise to the priesdiood; 
avowed work was The Baviad^ a but all to no p ui pose ; for, dorn^ 
free and spirited imitation of Per- a progress of five years study there, 
sius, which bad a powerful efibct he only found his inciiiiations 
on the vitiated taste of the times, more strongly ooofirmedfor a quite 
in routing the whole tribe of poet- diflerent coune of life, 
asters of the Ddla Crusca school. ' At nineteen years of age he re- 
in his next work. The Mievicd, turned toEnghmd; aod, when he 
he porsned the same purpose, and was of ^e, and by the entrance 
effectually prevented that ^tastic mto his paternal foitun e, 'whidi 
breed firom ever rising into notice was not inconsiderable, leu de red 
^ain. Our author has also shown m every respect capable of nioy- 
gieat political talents, in a work ing the gaieties and pleasnres fl£ 
entitled The AmA-Jacolui £m- this polite town, he came np to 
' mhur^ of which be is understood Loodati; where, as men of genins 
to hove been the editor, and the and vivaciiy are too often dcficicDt 
<diief htorary supporC. His trans- in the artide of economy, heaoon 
lation of Juvenal is characterized spent the best part of wlat he had; 
by genius and learning. ^ad, that he might be sore, as 

In the biographicu preface to Lord Xownley says, never to mend 
this tnndation, Mr. Gifibrd men- it, he cniwu e d hb other hnpru- 
tions his having written two tra- dences by marrying a yemig laii^ 
gedies, trhich were pot into the without any fortime, at about tbe 
handsofjoaie theatrical manager; a^ of tvrenty-three; therriiy add- 
but says, that he has never seen ing to his other incumbrances that 
them since : their titles were^ of a growing £nnily, wiihoot any 

1. Tke Oracle, way improving his l e dnc cd dr- 

' 2. TkeJtaBoH. cnmstances. 

GiiJ>oH, Chabi.es. This^gen- During the reign of King Jaibes 
tkman was horn at Gillingham, 11. he defeated a great deal of 
near Shaftesbury, in Docse^hire, time to the study of the religioas 
In the year )6iS5. His parents controveraeswhidi then ao strong- 
and ^mily were all of the Bomlsh ly pi er ai le d ; and he declares, in 
' persuasiaD^;^ and conseqtientiy en- some of lus writings, that it cost 
deavoored to instil the same prin- him above seven years study and 
oples ihto our author ; but in contest, and a very dose applica- 
vain ; for no sooner was he ca- tion to books, before he could 
pableofreasoning, than he rejected entirdy overooBK the prgodioes 
that cfanidi^a tenets. His &ther of lui Hpht"!^*^ ; Ibr, thoi^ he 
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had never given credrt to > the 
tenets of the church of Rome^ 
nor could ev^r be brought to em- 
brace the ridiculous doctrine of 
her infallibility, yet, as he had 
been taught an early reverence to 
the priesthood, and a submissive 
obedience to their authority, it 
was a long time before he assumed 
courage to think freely for himself, 
or declare what he thought. 

A transition from the extreme of 
bigotry to that of infidelity, is a cir- 
cumstance not so uncommon as to 
create any surprise, when we ob- 
serve that it was exactly Mr. Gil- 
don's case; In I693, -he ushered 
ioto the world Th^ Oracles of Rea^ 
son, written by Charles Blount, 
£sq. after that author's unhappy 
end, with a pompous eulogium 
and a defence of self-murder. He 
'was afterwards^ however, as Dr. 
Iceland observes (vol. i. Fiew of 
[Deistkal, JfHlers, p. 43), '* con- 
'* vinced of his error ; of which 
^' he gave a remarkable proof, in 
''a good book which he published 
" in 1705, intituled The Deist* s 
** Manual i or, A Rational £n* 
'* quiry into the Christian Religion ^ 
y the greater part of which is 
" taken up in vindicating the doc- 
'' trines of the existence and at- 
*' tributes of God, his providence 
*^ and government of the world, 
" the immortality of the soul, and 
*' a future state." 

Having, as before observed, 
greatly injured his fortune by 
thoughtlessness and dissipation, he 
was now obliged .to consider of 
some method for the retrieving it, 
or indeed rather for the means of 
subsistence \ and he himself can- 
didly owns, in his essays, that ne- 
cessity (the general inducement) 
was his first motive for venturing 
to be an author ; nor was it till he 
had arrived at his two-and-thirtieth 
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year, that he made any attempt ia 
the dramatic way* 

He died on Sunday the 12th of 
Jan. 1723-45 not can we give a 
better summary of his literary cha- 
racter, than by mentioning what 
was at the time said of him in 
Boyer's Political State, vol. xxvii. 
p. 102, where he is said to have 
been *' a person of great liteia- 
*' ture, but a mean genius j who, ' 
'' having attempted several, kinda 
'^of writing, never gained much 
reputation in any. Among other 
treatises, he wrote the EngUsk 
Art of Poetry, which he had 
practised himself very unsuc- 
*' cessfally in his dramatic per- 
" form^nces. He also wrote aQ 
*\ English grammar ; but what h^ 
*' seemed to build his chief hopes 
*' of fame upon was his late cri- 
y tical commentary on the Duke 
" of Buckingham's Essay on Po^ 
" etry ; which last piece Mcas perr 
'* used and highly approyed by his 
''< Grace." • ,]., ; ...,.: 
. His .dramatic pieces are as io\- 
low : 

1. The Rotnan Bride's R^engel 
T. 4to. 1^7. \ 

• -2. Phaeton ; or. The Fatqi Dt* 
vorce, T. 4to. i6Q8\ 

3. Measure for Measure j or> 
Beauty the lest Advocate. C. 4to. 
1700. 

4. Love*s Flctifi ; or. The Queen: 
of Wales. T. 4to. 1701. , 

5. The Patriot i or. The ItaUan 
Conspiracy. T 4to. 1703. Also 
published under the title of 

The Italian Patriot, Same date. 
He likewise wrote two, critiques 
in a dramatic form, entitled, 

1 . A Comparison hetween the two 
Stages. 8vo. 1702. 

2. A. New Rehearsal', or, Bayes ^ 
the Younger, 8vo. 1714. 

None of them met with any 
great success | sind indeedj though 
t3 
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they do not totally want merit, written, tbey met with consider** 

jet, by too strong an emnlation able approbation and success. They 

of the style of Lee, of whom be are nine in number, and their ti« 

was a great admirer, bat without ties a^ follow : 

being possessed of that brilliancy 1. Albertus WaUenstan. T. 4to. 

ef poetical imagination which 1634. 

fremiently atones for the mad 2. Argahu and Parthejtia. Tn 

flights of that poet^ Mr. Gildon's Com. 4to. 1639. 

Terse runs ipto a perpetual train 3. The Ladies' Prm!^e.f[:. 4to. 

of bombast and rant. 1640. 

He, about two years after Mrs. 4. 7%<? Hollander. C. 4to. I64Q. 

Behn's death, brought on the 5> Wtt in a Constable. C. 4to, 

stage, with some few alterations of 1640. 

his own, a Comedy which that lady > 6. The Parande {^Parricide, ve 

)iad left behind her, entitled suppose] ; or. Revenge for Honour^ 

The Younger Brother j or. The N. P. 

Amorous Jilt. 4to. 1696. 7. The Festal. Tr. N. P. 

Though not a man of capital 8. The Noble Tryal. Tr.C. N.P. 

genius himself, yet be was a pretty 9. The Dutchess of Femtmdina^ 

severe critic on the writings of IV, N.P; 

others 5 and, particularly, the free** Glovbb, Bichard, This very 

dom he took in ren^arktng upon ingenious author was brought up 

Mr. Pope*s ftape of the Lock ex^ in the mercantile way, in which 

cited the resentment of that gen- he made a conspicuous figure ; 

tleipan, who was never remark- and by a rem^rkalble speech that 

able for any great readiness to for* be delivered in behalf of the mer^ 

give injuries, to such a height, chants of London, at the bar of 

that he has thought proper to im- the House of Commons, about 

mortalize his name, together with the year 1^40, previous to the 

that of the snarling Dennis, in his breaking out of the Spanish watj^ 

celebrated poem The Dundad. acquired, and with great justice, 

GiLLUM;, William, was a derk the character of an able and steady 

In the East India Company's ser- patriot ; and indeed, on every oe- 

▼ice; a situatiop which, on his casion, he showed a most perfect 

marriage, he resigned. }fe died knowledge of, joined to the most 

10th Jan. 17&7* having published ardent ^eal for, the commercial 

« volume of poems;! ^^^' 17^T» interests of this nation, and aa 

which contained inviolable attachment to the wel- 

IFhat will the World say? F, fare of his countrymen in general, 

Glapthornb, Hekkt* This and that of the city of London in 

author lived in the reign of Charles particular. In 1751, having, in 

I. and Winstanley calls him one consequence of unavoidable losses 

of the chiefest dramatic poets of in trade, and perhaps, in some 

that age. Though that conaroend- measure, of his zealous warmth 

ation, however, is far beyond what for the public interest, to the neg- 

his raerks can lay claim to, yet lect' of his own private em6la« 

we cannot but allow him to have ments, somewhat reduced his for% 

been a good writer ; and though tunes, he condescended to stand 

bis plays are now entirely laid candidate for the place of chain-. 

aside, yet, at the time they were berlain of the city of London^ ii^ 
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opposition to SirThomas Harrison 5 
but lost his election there, though 
by no very great majority. < 

From the time of Mr. Glover's 
misfortunes in trade, he lived in 
obscurity, known only to his 
friends, and declining to take any 
active part in public affairs. At 
length, having surmounted the 
difficulties of his situation, he 
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therefore, lay for some years dor- 
mant J till at length he favoured 
the world with two dramatic pieces, 
called, 

1. Boadicea. T. 8vo. 1753. 

2. Afi?rfefl.T.4to.l76l5 8vo.l702. 
Mr, Glover also wrote a sequel 

to his Medea; but as it required 
scenery 6f the most expensive 
kiad, it never was exhibited. We 



again relinquished the pleasures of hear, indeed, that it was approved 
retirement, and in the parliament byMrs. Yates, the magic of whose 



which met in 1761 was elected 
member for Weymouth. He af- 
terwards stood forward on several 
occasions, in a manner highly ho- 
nourable to himself, and advan- 
tageous to the public. 

In the belies leUres he dso 
made no inconsiderable figure; 
and in that view it is that we have 
occasion to consider him in this 
work. Mr. Glover very early de- 
monstrated a strong propensity to, 
and genius for, poetry; yet his 



voice and action in the first part 
of the same piece, produced as 
powerful effects as any imputed by 
Greek or Roman poets to the cha- 
racter she represented. This piece 
is called, 

S.Jason, T. 8vo. 1799. l^ever 
published.'] 

Mr. Glover died in affluent cir- 
cumstances> 25th November 1785, 
aged 74, 

GoDPRBY, Thomas, was the 
author of the first English play 



ardour for public, and the huny produced in America. He was 

necessarily attendant on his private, born in Philad^phia, in the year 

affairs, so far interfered with that 1736. Hisfether was a glazier, to 

inclination, that it was some years whom the invention of the very 

before he had it in his power tb useful and famous sea-quadrant, 

finish ah epic poem, which he had called Hadley's, has been ascribed, 

begun when young,, entitled Le- Oar author lost his father early; 



bnuiar; the subject of which was 
the gallant actions of that great 
. general, and his heroic defence of, 
and fall at, the pass of Thermopylae. 
Of this piece, however, the pub- 
lic-Were so long in expectation, 
and had encouraged such extrava- 
gant ideas of it, that although on 
its publication it was found to have 



and, being left to the care of re- 
lations, he was placed at an Eng- 
lish school, where he received a 
common education in his mother- 
tqngue; without any other advan- 
tage {(whatever. He is said to have 
discovered an inclination to be- 
come a painter; but -those who 
had the charge of him not having 



veiy great beauties, yet the ardour the most honourable idea of that 

of the lovers of poetry soon sunk profession, or opinion of ite uti- 

into» a kind of cold forgetfulness lity, placed him with a watcfr- 

with r^ard to it, because it^did maker, with whom he served the 

not possess more than the narrow usual period, devoting all his lei- 

liraitr of the design itself would sure hours to the cultivation of his 

admit of, or indeed than it was in poetical talents, 

the power of human genius to Disliking the trade he was 

PX^tc. Hil poetical . abilities, brought^ up to, he quitted it, and 
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.procnred himsdf to be recom- Norfolk. A scboolmaster in the 
mended to a lieutenant's commis- neighbourhood gave him ifae first 
.aion in the Pennsylvaoian forces^ rudimentsofeducatiofo; after which 
raised in the year 1/58 for the young Godwin was removed to 
expedition dgainst Fort DuQuesne; Norwich, and placed under the 
in which station he continued until care of a private, tutor. From ibence 
the end of the campaign, when he went to the dissenters* college 
the troops were disbanded. At at Hoxtoo> near London^ wbm 
the succeeding spring he was set- he remained five years under the 
tied as a factor in North Carolina, tuition of Drs. Kippis and Rees. • 
where he continued three yeai-s ^ On his leaving the college, in 
but, on the death of his employer, 177S, he entered on the otiBce of 
he returned to Philadelphia, and a dissenting minister 1 in which 
aoon after went as super-cargo to the he continued four years, residing 
island of New Providence; where chiefly at Stowmarket, in Sufifolk,. 
meeting with little encourage- where he. had a congregation. In 
ment, he returned to North Caro- 1762, he determined on com- 
lina ; and in a few weeks after his menctng author by profession, and 
arrival, going on horseback in a .removed to London, where he em- 
very hot day into the country, it ployed himself for about ten years, 
is imagined, being unused to t£e .chiefly in obscure and teznpc^ry 
ei^ercise, and of a corpulent habit, labours. 

that the heat overcame him) for, ^ At the latter end pf 1^92, or 
the night following, be was seized the beginning of 179^, Mr. God- 
with a violent vomititig and a ma- win published his Political Justice, 
lignant fever, which put a period 4to. In 1795, came opt a second 
to his life on the 3d of August edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. ; and a 
1763, in the 27th year of his age. third in 1797. His n^xt work was 
His character is represented by a popular novel, called Caieb WU" 
bis biographer in a very respectable Uams, published in 1794 > .reprint- 
light: ''His sweet, amiable dis- ed in 1795, and again in 1 797. In 
f* position (says he), his integrity 1797 also appeared. The Enquirer, 
'* of heart, his engaging modesty a volume of miscellaneous essays; 
*^ and diffidence of manners, his and it w^s early in this year that 
f fervent and disinterested love for Mr. Godwin married Mrs. Wol- 
" his friends, endeared him to all ^tonecraft, the well-known author 
y those who shared his acquaint- pf Tke Rights of Woman ; but the 
'^ ance, and have stamped the domestic happiness which he bad, 
*' im^ge of him in indelible cha- no doubt, promised himself from 
f racters on the hearts of his this union, was early to terminate: 
" more intimate friends." ' the lady dying in the September 

After his death, in 17^5, a vo- of the same year. l\\ l7gQ, Mr. 
]ume of his poems was printed at Godwin published a novel, called 
Philadelphia, in which was 9on- St, Leon, which had considerable 
tained success ; but which elicited, frocs 

The Prince of Parthia. T. 4tcu somewitty wag, an amusing conn* 
Gonwi^i, WILLIAM, is tl^e son terpart, entitled St. Godunn. lu 
of Mr. John Godwin, ^ho was 1803, appeared TA^ L(/> o/* CAos* 
pinister of a dissenting congrega- cer, 2 vols. 4to. In 1805, our 
|ion at Guestwick^ a village ifi author gave the public . anoth^ 
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novels in 3 vols, called Fleetwood j tediper bf this bome-bred scourge^ 

or, Tke New Man of Feeling, sbortene^ the period of his exist- 

.£ut his title to a place in these ence, which he resigned to Him 

.volumes Mr. Godwin derives from from whom he had received it, in 

the two following dramas : July l627> b^ing then only thirtyi* 

1. Antonio, T. 8vo. 1800. five years of age, and was buried 

2. Faulkner. T. 8vo. 1808. on the 27th of the same month in 
G0FFE5 Thomas. This gentle- his own parish-church. 

man flourished in the reign of Mr. Goffe wrote four dranuitic 
Janies I. He was born in £ssex piece?, which met with considerr 
about the year \5Q2, and received able applkuse, but were none of 
his first introduction to learning at them published till after his death. 
Westminster school ; from which Their^names are as follow :i 
place, in I609, he was removed I. Raging Turk, T. 4to..l631. 
to the university of Oxford, and 2. Courageous Turk, T. 4to. 
entered as a student of Christ- l632. 

church College. Here he com- 3. Orestes. . T. 4to. l633. 
pleted his studies, and, by the 4. Careless Shepherdess, T. C. 
:dint of application and industry, 4to. 1656. 
became a very able scholar, ob- Towards the latter part of his 
.tained the character of a good^>oet, life he quitted dramatic writings 
. 0nd, being endowed with the and applied himself solely to the 
powers of cratory, was, after his business of the pulpit. Some of 
taking orders, greatly esteemed as his sermons appeared in print. He 
.an excellent preacher. He had published a sermop, entitled Der 
the degree of bachelor of divinity 'liyerancefrom the Grave, preached 
conferred on, him before he quit- at St. Mary's Spital, in Easter 
ted the university, and, in the week, March 28, 16275^ on the 
year l623, was preferred to the title-page of a copy of which it i;S 
living of East Clandon, in Surrey, asserted,, in a contemporary hand . 
Here, notwithstanding he had in MS. that he was revolted ,to 
long been a professed enemy to the Popery 5 and on this fact there are 
female sex, and even by some large reflections in Legenda Lig- 
esteemed a woman-hater, he un- nea, &c. 8vo. l652, 
fortunately tied himself to a wife. Philips and Winstanley have'fa- 
the widow of his predecessor, who thered a Comedy on this author, 
proved as great a plague to him as called 
it was well possible for a shrew to Cupid's IVhirligig, 
be 'y and became a tixie Xantippe than which nothing could be more 
to pur ecclesiastical Socrates, who, opposite to his genius. Besides, 
being naturally of a mild and pa- the true author of that pieqe has 
tient disposition, of which it seems so far declared himself, as to have 
she gave him daily opportunities for affixed the initial letters £. S. to 
the exercise, was unable to cope his epistle dedicatory, which is 
with so turbulent a spirit, backed moreover interlarded with such a 
as she was by the children she bad kind of ridiculous unmeaning 
bad by her former husband. In a mirth, as could never have fallen 
word, it was believed by many, from Mr. Goite, who was a man of 
that the uneasiness he met with in a grave, sedate turn, and whose 
domestic life^ from the provoking pen never produced any thing but 
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«li»t wairperiectlj terioas, manlj, 
and beooining hit chancier as a 
dirine. 

Wood, moreorer, has attrflmted 
to him, hat indeed with a qaaae, 
a tngedf , called 

Tke Basiardi 
wbidif however^ Coseler has gnren 
to Cosmo Maonche. Langbaine 
and Wood also erroQeoosly ascribe 
to him 

SeBmm Empervr of ike Turks ; 
which was origtnallj printed in 
1 594* when Gofie was not above 
two jean old! 

GoLDivo, Aktruk* An an* 
thor who lired in the reign of 
Qoeen Elizabeth, and translated 
naanj classical and other works, bj 
which be acquired considerable 
lepntadoo. Tlie dedication of his 
Ovid to the Earl of Leicester, is 
dated from Berwick. He trans- 
lated, from Theodore Beza, one 
dramatic piece, called 

Mrahanis Sacrifice. T. ISmo. 
1577. 

GoLDIlTGHAM, WiLLIAM, WaS 

iiathor of a Latin play, called 

Herodes. Trag. N. P. 

Goldsmith, Fhancis. This 
gentleman lived in the reign of 
King Charles L He was the son 
of Francis Croldsmitb, Esq. of 
St. Giles in the Fields, and re- 
ceived the earlier parts of his 
edacation at Merchant Taylors 
school, under Dr. Nicholas Guy ; 
whence he was removed, in the 
beginning of the year 1629, to 
the university of Oxford, where 
he' was entered a gentleman-com- 
moner at Pembroke College, but 
soon after translated to St. John's ; 
where having taken a degree in 
arts, he returned to London, and 
for several years studied the com- 
mon law in Grays Inn $ but pro- 
bably, having an independent for- 
tune, and being more closely $|t« 
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tacbed to other kinds of learoimg, 
be indolged his indinatioo, sod 
^vonred the world with a tranaia- 
tioo, from Hogo Grorios, of a tra- 
gedy, or sacied drama, enCitiea 

Suphompamem* Thig. 9vo. N.D. 

Mr. Goldsmith died at Ashton^ 
in Northamptoosfaife, Sept. Id(55, 
and was boned there ; leavii^ be- 
hind him one daogbter, named 
Oitherioe^ who was 
uanied to Sir Heoiy Dacres. 

Goldsmith, Outbb,^ 
at Elpbin, in the ooonty of Boa- 
commoo, in Ifeland, NoveiDber^9# 
1728. His father, the Rer.Charies 
Goldsmith, had four sons, of whom 
Oliver was the third. He waa in- 
structed in the classics at the school 
of Mr. Hogbes, at E^ewortte- 
town, ia the coontj of LoBg>- 
ford ; whence he was removed to 
Trinity College, Diri>lin, whem 
he was admitted a sisar 00 the 
nth of Jone 1744. At the uni- 
versity he exhibited no specimen 
of that genhis which disti^;aished 
him in his matnrer years. On the 
27th of Febmary 174p, O. S. (two 
years after the regular time), be 
obtained the degree of bachelor of 
arts. He then tnmed his thoughts 
to tiie profession of physic; and 
after attending some courses of 
anatomy in Dublin, proceeded to 
Edinburgh in the year 1751, 
where he studied the several 
branches c^ medicine under the 
difierent professors in that univer- 
nty. Here, however, that incau- 
tious spirit of benevolence, which 
so strongly marked his life; aood 
involved him in difficulties. Hav- 
ing imprudently engaged as secu- 
rity, in a considerable sum of 
money, for a feJlow-stodent, who, 
from want either of means or of 
principle, failed to pay the debt, 
he sought to shun the horrors of 
imprisonment by a piecipitato 
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(light J and early in the year 1754 
he reached Sunderland. 

In this place, however, he had not 
been long before he was arreted, 
^t the suit of Mr. Barclay, a tailor 
in Edinburgh, the person to whom 
he had imprudently become surety 
for his friend. From this diffi- 
culty he was at length released by 
the kindness of Dr. Sleigh and 
Mr. Laughlin Maclaine, whose 
friendship he probably acquired at 
the College of Edinburgh, He 
then embarked for Rotterdam, 
proceeded to Leyden, where he 
resided about a year, studying 
chemistry and anatoriay, and after- 
wards visited great part of Flanders 
and Brabant, on foot, subsisting 
frequently by his voluntary per- 
formances on the German flute : 
his learning, we are told, made 
him a welcome guest to the monks, 
and his pipe to the peasants. 

After passing >ome time at 
Strasbourg and Louvain (where he 
obtained the degree of bachelor in 
physic), he accompanied an Eng- 
lish gentleman to Berne and Ge- 
neva. On his arrival at the latter 
place, it is said, he was recom- 
mended as a proper person to be 
travelling tutor to a young man 
who had been unexpectedly left a 
considerable sum of money by his 
uncle, Mr. S— , a pawnbroker, 
near Holborn. This youth, who 
had been articled to an attorney, 
on receipt of his fortune, deter- 
mined to see the world; but, on 
engaging with Goldsmith, as his 
preceptor, made a proviso that he 
should be permitted to govern 
himself 5 and our traveller soon 
found that his pupil understood 
extremely well the art of directing 
in money concerns, for avarice 
was his predominant passion. 

During Goldsmith's continuance 
in Switzerland, he 'assiduously 



cultivated a poetical talent, of 
which he had given some promise- 
ing proofs at the college of Edin- 
burgh 'f and it was &om henca 
that he sent the first sketch (about 
200 lines) of his poem called The 
Traveller, to his brother Henry, a 
clergyman in Ireland, who, with 
a beloved wife, was living in re- 
tirement and obscurity, on an in* 
come of forty pounds a year. 

With a youth of a disposition 
so opposite to his own, as it ap- 
pears his pupil was, it will not be 
supposed that Goldsmith could 
long continue. A disagreement 
happened on their arrival in the 
South of France, where the young 
man paid him such part of his sa- 
lary as remained due, and eni^ 
barked at Marseilles for England. 

Our wanderer was left one© 
more upon the wide world, and 
encountered numberless difficul- 
ties, in traversing the greater part 
of France ; whence, his curiosity 
being gratified, he bent his course 
toward England, arid arrived at 
Pover in the winter of i;^57-8. 
When he reached London, his 
stock of cash did not amount to 
two livres. He applied to several 
apothecaries, in the hope of en- 
gaging himself as a journeyman ; 
but his awkward appearance, and 
broad Irish accent, almost every 
where met with repulse and insult : 
at length a chemist, near Fish 
Street Hill, struck with his for- 
lorn condition, and the simplicity 
of his manner, employed him in 
his laboratory, where he remained 
till he learned that his old friend 
Dr. Sleigh waa in town. The 
worthy Doctor received Goldsmith 
into his family, and undertook to 
support him till some establish- 
ment could be procured. Grold- 
smith, however, unwilling to be 
a burden to his friend, a short 
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time after eagerly embraced an .xtne: and for that work he wnm' 

offer which was made him^ to most ofthoseessays and tales whai 

assist the late Dr. John Miloer^ a were afterwards coUected and pidh 

dissentiog minister of eminence, lisbed in a separate yolame. Ife 

in instructing the yoong gentle- al><io contributed occasionally to 

men of the academy at Peckham. The Critical Etview y in fact, it 

It was during the time of his was the ment which he discov^d 

being usher at Dr. Milner*s that in criticising a despicable txansla- 

Goldsmith commenced author; tion of Ovid's Epistles, by i 

and the earliest performance of schoolmaster^ and his Iiundry ink 

bis, now known, was. The Me- the present State of polite l^andng^ 

moirs of a Protestant, condemned that first introduced him to the 

to the Gallies of France for hit Re- acquaintance of Dr. Smollett, who 

ligion. Written by himself. TranS" recommended him to some re- 

latedfrom the Original , just pub' spectable booksellers, by whom 

lished at the Hague, by James he was afterwards patronizei 

Wellington', 17^8, two volumes. Among these. Goldsmith's most 

12mo. for which Mr. Edward fortunate connexion was \irith the 

Dilly paid him twenty guineas. celebrated Mr. John Newbery, of 

At Dr. Milner*s table, sometime philanthropic tnemory, who beiag 

In the year 1758, he happened to a principal proprietor of The Pub- 

xneet with Mr. Ralph Griffiths, the lie Ledger, engaged him at a sa- 

orlginator and proprietor of The lary of 100/. a year to write a 

Monthly Review, who invited him periodical paper. Our author ac- 

to become a writer in that work, cordingly undertook a series q& 

and offered him such terms as our what he called Chinese Letters, 

author deemed worth acceptance ; which wefe afterwards collected 

yiz. lodging, board, and a liberal and published iUv two volumes, 

salary. By a written agreement, under the title of The Citizen ^ 

this engagement was to last for a the World ; and they exhibit strik- 

year ; but at the expiration of ing proofs of judgment, wit, and 

seven or eight months it was dls- humour. 

solved by mutual consent ; and On embarking in this undertak- 
Goldsmith took a smoky, mise- ing, Groldsmith quitted his hovel 
table apartment, in Green Arbour in Green Arbour Court, removed 
Court, near the Old Bailey, im- to a decent apartment in Wine 
mediately over Breakneck Steps, OfRce Court, Fleet Street, drop- 
as they are vulgarly called ; where ped the plain Mister, dubbed him- 
he completed a work that he had self Doctor, and was afterwards 
before begun, entitled, j^n Inquiry commonly known and addressed 
into the present State of polite as Dr. Goldsmith. Here he fioisb; 
Learning in Europe. This was ed his Ficar qf Wakefield 5 but at 
published by Dodsley in 1 75Q, the time of its completion he was 
and obtained its writer some repu- much embarrassed in his circum- 
tation. In October, of the same stances, and very apprehensive of 
year, he began The Bee, a weekly arrest -, in fact, he was at last en- 
publication, of which, however, trapped by the following artifice : 
only eight numbers were printed. An ingenious limb of the law, 
In the folfowing year he became ycleped a bailiff, being apprised 
known to Dr. Smollett, who was of one of Goldsmith's foibles (a 
then editor of The British Maga* vanity of being noticed by di^tin- 
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palshed persons) > wrote a letter^ 
luting that he was steward to a 
lobleman, who was charmed with 
reading Goldsmith's last produc- 
tion^ and had ordered him to de- 
lire the Doctor to appoint a place 
where he might have the honoat 
of 'meeting with him^ to conduct 
him to bis Lordship. Poor Gold- 
unith swallowed the bait^ and 
appointed theBritisbCofFee-house; 
lo which he was accompanied by 
lits friend' Mr. Hamilton^ th^ 
printer of Tht Critical Review,, 
who in vain remonstrated on the 
'singularity of the application. On 
their entering the cofiee-room, the 
-bailiff paid his respects to Gold- 
smithy and desired that he might 
have the honour of immediately' 
attending him: but they had 
^scarcely entered Pall Mall, when 
the officer produced his writ. Mr. 
'Hamilton generously paid the mo- 
iney, and rescued his critic from 
incarceration. 

* It may be supposed,, however, 
that Goldsmith was now out of 
cash. He sent to represent his 
case to Dr. Johnson, with whose 
acquaintance he had been some- 
time honoured ; and Johnson dis- 
posed of the MS. of his Vicar of 
ilVakefield^ to Mr. Newbery, for 
^L a sum (as Groldsmith used to 
-say) which he' had been so little 
accustomed to receive in a lump, 
that he felt himself under the em- 
barrassment of Brazen in the play, 
whether he should build a priva^ 
teer or a playhouse with' the mo- 
iney *; But though the money was 
■paid to him at the time, so little 
reputation had he then acquired, 
that the book was not published 
till two or three years after, when 
Tke Traveller had fixed his fame. 
In the spring of the year 1763, 
Ooldsmith took lodgings at Ca- 

'•• Recruiting Officer, act v. scene iii^ 



nonbuty House, Islington, where 
he compiled, or revised and cor- 
rected, several publications, for his 
patron Mr. Newbery; particularly 
The Art of Poetry, 2 vols. 12mo. 
and a Life of Nash, 8yo. Here 
also he wrote his History of Eng" 
land, in a Series of Letters from a 
Nobleman to his Son, 2 vols. 12mo. 
a work which was by some attri- 
buted to the Earl of Orrery, but 
more commonly to George Lord 
Lyttelton ; and what is rather sin- 
gular, this generally-received opi- 
nion was never contradicted, either 
directly or indirectly, by those 
noblemen or their friends. 

In the year 1764, Goldsmith 
removed his abode to the Inner 
Temple, where he took chambers 
in the upper story of the Library 
Staircase. 

He was still, however, not much 
known, except among the book- 
sellers, till the year 1765, when 
he completed and published The 
Traveller ; or, A Prospect of So» 
ciety ; a poem, which, as we have 
before remarked, he bad begun to 
write while he was in Switzerland j 
and of which Dr. Johnson pro- 
nounced, " that there had hot 
'^ been so fine a poem since the 
*' time of Pope." This charming 
performance procured him the 
friendship of Lord Nugent, after- 
wards Earl of Clare, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Mr. Burke, Mr. Top- 
ham Beauclerc, Dr. Nugent, Mr. 
Langton, &c. &c. ; and he was 
elected one of the first members of 
^* The Literary Club," which was 
just then instituted by Dr. John- 
son^ Sir Joshua Reynolds^ and Mr* 
Burke. » 

In 1765, Goldsmith published 
his pathetic ballad of The Hermit, 
which he dedicated to the Coun- 
tess (afterward Dutchess) ofNor- 
thumberland, and which soon be- 
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CatM popular with those who 
could appreciate poetic merit. 

Having been thus successful \n 
Ihe several walks of a critic, a no- 
velist, and a moral poet> our au- 
thor was encouraged to try his 
hand at the drama j and« on the 
29th of January 1768, his G^* 
maiured Man was performed for 
the first time at Coveot Grarden 
Theatre. It kept possession of the 
stage nine nights 1 but was not 
received with that general appro* 
bation which its intrinsic merit 
led his friends to expect. By tlie 
profits of his three third nights, 
however, and the sale of the copy- 
right, he netted 500/. 

With this money, and the sav- 
ings made from the produce of his 
Soman History , 2 vols. 8vo« and 
other compilations (which he used 
to call *' building of books*'), he 
descended from his attic story, on 
the Library Staircase, Inner Tem- 
ple, and purchased chambers on 
the first floor of No. 2, Brick 
Court, Middle Temple, for which 
he gave 400/. These he furnished 
in rather an elegant manner, en« 
larged his library, and commenced 
quite the man of lettered, ease and 
consequence. 

At the establishment of tlie 
Royal Academy of Painting, in 
-I7^> Goldsmith had, by the re-* 
commendation of Sir Joshua Rey« 
Aolds .to His Majesty, the ho- 
norary professorsl)ip of history 
conferred upon him; and in the 
spring of 177O his beautiflil poem. 
The Deserted Filiate, was first 
published. A well-authenticated 
.^nd characteristic anecdote of our 
author has been related, respecting 
this poem. Previous to its publi- 
cation, the bookseller (the late 
Mr. Griffin, of Catharine Street, 
Strand) had given him a note for 
one hundred guineas, for the 



copy; which Goldsmith 
ed some hours after to one of 
frieads, who observed,- that hwn 
a very great sum for so short 1 
performance. " In truth (reptiel 
'' Goldsmith) I tbkik so toO; h 
" i& nearly five shillings a coQpH 
" which is much more than the 
*' honest man can afibrd; and, ia^ 
y deed, more than aery modeni 
'* poetry is worth. I hstwc not 
" been easy since I re€:eifed it> I 
" will, therefore, go back jind 
*' return him his note;'' wrhichfae 
actually did, and left it to the bode- 
jeller to pay him according to the 
profits produced by the sale of tbe 
poem, n^hich proved to be very 
considerable, and at least equal to 
the first douceur. 

In 1771 appeared his History rf 
England^ from the earliest Jtma 
to the Death of George IL 4 vok 
Svo. For this, Mr. Thomas Dsk^ 
vies, the bookseller, gave him 
^00/. He also wrote thia jrear a 
Life of PameU, which was pre- 
fixed to a new edition of his poems. 
On the 15th of March 1773, 
his comedy of She Stoops to Con- 
quer, or. The Mistakes of. a Night, 
was performed for the first time 
at Covent Grarden Theatre. Not- 
withstanding this drama is in 
some parts rather too farcical, and 
very improbable, it had a suipris- 
ing run, and produced to Goldsmith 
a clear profit of 800/. In return 
for ^Ir. QUdck*s exertions in the 
part of Tony Lumpkin, Goldsmith 
is said ' to have reduced Sedley*s 
comedy of The Gmmhler to a 
farce of one act; and it was per- 
formed for the benefit of that co- 
median on the &th of May. The 
principal character, of this petite 
piece (tbe Grumbler) was acted 
by Mr» Quick, and furnished great 
entertainment, especially in a scene 
with a dancing- master^ who insists 
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upon teachmg the tottcbf old man 
to dance an Memande, agatnst his 
inclinatioti. The piece, upon (he 
whole^ was we)l received ; but it 
wants incident, and, excepting the 
parts represented by Mr. Quick 
and Mr. Saunders, was but indif- 
ferently supported in the per* 
Ibrniance. 

Oiie of the last of his publica- 
tions, of any ponsequence, was. 
An Histwry of the Earth and Ani* 
mated Nature, in 8 vols. 8vo. 
which was printed in 1774* and 
for which he received 850^. He 
bad at this time ready for the press 
The Grecian History,, from the 
earliest State to the Death of Alex- 
ander the Great-, which was after* 
wards printed in 2 vols. 8vo. He 
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this despondency, which induced 
him, agains'. t le advice of his phy^ 
sicians, to take so large a portion 
of James*s powder, that it was 
supposed to have contributed to 
his dissolution,- which happened 
on the4th of April 1774, after an 
illness of ten days. 

It was at first intended by hit 
friends to bury him in Westmin- 
ster Abbey $ and his pall was to 
have been supported by the late 
Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord 
Louth, Sir Joshua Reynolds, the 
Hon. Topham fieauclerc, Mr. 
Burke, and Mr. Garrick; but a 
slight inspection of his affairs 
showed the impropriety of incur-* 
ring so great an expense, as must 
have been consequent on such a 



had al^ written at intervals, about funeral. He was therefore pri- 
this time, his Haunch of VenmH, vately interred in the Temple bu- 
RetaUation, and some other little rial-ground, attended by Mr.Hugh 
sportive sallies, which were not Kell^, Mr. Hawes, the Rev. Jo« 
printed till after his death ; Reta^ seph Palmer, and a few coffee- 
s/ton, indeed, was left unfinish* ^ house acquaintances. 
ed* ^ But, though his receipts had A marble monument, however, 
for a long time been very consi- executed by Noliekens, and paid 



derable, yet by his liberal and 
indiscreet benefactions to poor 
authors, as Purdon, Pilkington, 
HifTernan, Lloyd> &c. and poor 
Irishmen, in fact, needy adven- 
turers from all countries, together 
yrith an unhappy attachment to 
gaming, with the arts of which he 
was litde acquainted, and an ha- 
Intual carelessness as to money- 
tnatters, he became much em- 
barrassed in his circumstances, 
and,. in consequence, uneasy^ fret- 
ful, and peevish. 

To this mental inquietude was 
superadded a violent strangury, 
with which he had been some 
years afBicted i and this at length 
brought on a sort of* occasional 
despondency, in which he used to 
express his great indifference about 
Ufe, A nervous fever added to 



for by a subscription among Gold- 
sniith*s friends, has been placed in 
Westminster Abbey, betweea 
those of the Duke of Argyle and 
of Gay, in the Poets' Comer. It 
is a large medallion, with a good 
resemblance of the poet in profile^ 
appropriately enabellished j and 
underneath is a table of white 
tnarble, bearing the following in- 
scription, written by Dr. Johnson : 

Olivarii Goldsmith, 

Poetse, Physicif Historici, 
' Qui nullum fere scrifbendi genus 
Non tedgic ; 
Nullum quod tetigit non ornavk.: 
. Sive Risus e^ent movendi 
Sive Lacrynift, 
Afiectuam potens at Ien>s Dominators 
Iiigenio sublimis, — vividus, versatiliSf 
Oratione grandis, nitidus, venuscus -, 
Hoc Monumento Memoriam coluit 
Sodallum Amor, 
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Amiooram Fides, 

Lectonim Veneratio. 

Natus in Hi berniiFot nciaLoagfbrdiensity 

In Loco cui Nomcn I^dlas, 

Nov. ZXix. MDCCXXZI *. 

EbUnae Literis inttitutut, 

Obiit Londini, 

April iv. MDccLixiv* 

Which may ht EmglhhrJ thus : 

By the Love of his Associates, 

The F i<iel ity of h I s F r imds. 

And the Veneration of bis Readers, 

This Monument \% natd 

To the Memory of 

Oliver Goldsmith, 

A Poet, a Natural Phil '^(>pher, and 

an Historian, 

Who left no species of writing ontoached 

by his pen; 

nor 

Touched any that he did not embellish : 

Whether smiles or teais were to be 

excited, 

He was a powerful yet geatle master 

Over the artef tions ; 

Of a geiuus at once sublime, lively, and 

Equal to every subject : 

In expression at once lofty, 

- Elegant, and graceful. 

He was born in the kingdom of Ireland, 

At a place called Pallas, in the parish 

of Forney, 

And County of Longford, 

lythNov. 1 73 1. 

Educated at Dublin, 

And died in London, 

4th April 1774. 

It now only remains for us to 
recapitulate the few dram&tiopieces 
of which he was the author, viz. 
■ 1. The Good-natured Man, C. 
:8vo. 1768. 

2. She Stoops to Conquer} or. 
The Mistakes of a Night. C. 8vo. 

1773. 

3. TheGmmhler. F. 1778. N.P. 
Pr. Goldsmith's poetical works 

were collected hy Mr. Evans, 
bookseller, in the' Strand, and 
printed in 2 vols. 8vo. 178O. 

* This was a mistake. From inform- 
ation cTommunicated by his fsEimiiy, it is 
ascertained to have been in the year 
1728. The place of his birth also has 
been mis-stated in this inscription. Oar 
^account is correct. 



GoLDSMiTir, Mart. Of this 
kdy, ve only know that the fbl« 
lowing dramas are ascribed to her 
pen : 

1. She Lhes! Com. 1803. N.P. 

2. AngeUna. C. O. 1804. N.P. 

GOBfBR8AL,ROBKRT. XhtSgeiH 

kJeman, wbo was "d divine^ floa- 
risbed in the reign of Charles I. 
and was born at London in 16OO, 
from whence, at fourteen years of 
Bs^e, be was sent by his father to 
Christ Chorch College, in Oxford, 
where> soon after his being enter- 
ed, he was elected a student on the 
royal fonndatioo. At aboot seven 
years standing, he here took bis 
degrees of bachelor and master of 
arts^ and before he left the oniTer- 
sity, which was in 162^, he had 
the degree of bachelor of divinity 
conferred on him. He was some- 
time vicar of Thomcombe^ in 
Devonshire, by which addition he 
signed some verses, prefixed to 
Fuller's Holy War, and died in 
1646. It has been stated, that he 
was preferred to the living of 
Flower, in Northamptonshire; and 
this conjecture was probably occa- 
sioned by his having written two 
poems (to be seen in his works) 
from that village, in 1 62^ . Gomer- 
sal, however, could not then have 
been rector of Flower 5 for Dr. 
Leonard Hutton was rector from 
1601 to l632, when he was snc« 
ceeded by Dr. Gardiner. Gomer- 
sal was accounted a good preacher, 
and printed some sermons which 
were well esteemed. As a devotee 
to the Muses, he published seve- 
ral poems, particularly one, called 
The Levite's Revenge, being me- 
ditations, in verse, on the 19th 
and 20tk chapters of Judges ; and 
one play, which, whether it was 
ever performed or not cannot be 
ascertained. Its title is 

Lodovick Sfbr%a, Duke of MiU 
Ian. Trag. l2mo. 1632. 
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Go6t)AtL, Thomas, was bom lal knowledge increased with hm 

at Bristol in the year 17O7, and growth, he resolved to prefer such 

received 9 classical education under ships as should be bound to coun* 

the Rev. Mr. Tiionaas, being de- tries which he iiad not seen« or 

signed by his father for the pro- that bad not been accurately de» 

iession of the law.^ In his 13th scribed. He accordingly soon 

year, however, he was, on some found a vessel bound to Turkey, 

account, ordered to remain, du- He afterwards traversed various 

ring a vacation, at school ; and parts of Asia Minor, which a clas* 

whether it was the effect of a sical education had taught him to n . ^ 

sudden fit of caprice, or the result respect, and encouraged him to 

of previous deliberation, it is not visit ; and, on his return, entered 

in our {xiwer to say ; but certain on board another ship, bound to 

it is, that he took his departure, China. 

unknown to any person, and went It was, we believe, about the 

to sea in a letter of marque, bound year 1787 that he saw, at the Bath 

to the West Indies. Theatre, Miss Stanton, a young 

In this shipj and, as it were, in actress of great merit, and in 

his very in&ocy, his career of ad« whose favour he soon felt an in- 

venture commenced; for on the terest which by degrees ripened 

passage she engaged and beat off a into an ardent passion. The diffi- 

large French corvette, and was culty, however, of gaining an in- 

aft^wards wrecked off the island . troduction to the lady was not, in 

of St. Kitt*s, in the memorable, his mind, easily to be overcome, 

honricane of 178O. But love, as the saying is, will, 

At this early period, and in a find or make a way; and a thought 

distant country, he found, in the occurred to hin^ that by entering 

person of Mr. Claxton (now, we the ranks as a dramatic writer, he • 

believe, resident at Bristol), a might introduce himself. Accord* 

friend who had long known his ingly, after dedicating about a 

fittber, and who kindly took charge month to his new proression^ he 

of the youth, till an uncle at had completed a comedy, in two 

Moatserrat, Mr. Symons, sent for acts, which he called Tke Counter^. 

him. ploL With this be waited on the 

It was now that he resolved to lady, requesting her to fiivonr him 
embark in more honourable and with her opinion of its merits s 
active service, by entering His and making her an offer of it (in 
Majesty's navy, as midshipman in case it was honoured with her ap« 
the Triton frigate ; in which ship probation) for her next benefit* 
be remained in the. West Indies In about twelve months Miss Stan« 
during the active command of ton bestowed her hand in mar- 
Admiral Rodney, and served on riage, and became Mrs. OoodalU 
board her in the glorious engage- Not long after this, the Spanish 
ment with Count de Grasse, on armament taking place, in con* 
the 12tb of April 1782. sequence of the dispute about 

Af^er the termination of the war« Nootka Sound, Mr. Goodall aery* 

young GoodalU like many others ed on board the Nemesis. Captain 

wanting interest, was obliged to (afterwardsSir Alexander) Ball, as 

return to the merchant-service, acting lieutenant. That busuness, j 

As, however^ his desire of gene- howeverj haying been amicably 
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^niri'^edbetwMti the two govern- plowed it the gates. His friend^ 
meats. Captain Ball was, by the however, did not desert bim ; bat, 
interest of Lord Hood, appointed determined that he should risk bo 
to the Qoeen Charlotte yacht, more soch h'atr-breadth escapes, 
recently commanded by Sir Hyde he soon after put him on board a 
Parker. A life of inactivity, like Dutchman, that had been carry- 
this, being very uAsnitable to the ing ship-timber to L'Otieat, by 
ardent spirit of our hero, he ob- which means Capt.Goodall reached 
tained the command of a merchant- his native land, 
ship, in the West India trade; The information which he was en- 
bat while on his voyage oul, the abled to afford our government be- 
war with France commenced -, and ing considered ifs very serviceable, 
on his passage home, ignorant of he was almost immediately ap« 
this circumstance, he was cap- pointed to the Diadert^, Captain 
tured by a large French privateer, Sutherland, and was to ]^nx:eed in 
and carried into L'Oricnt. her to Gibraltar, there to join His' 
By a peculiar kind of sympathy. Majesty's ship Victory, bearihg 
which cannot well be accotmted the fliig 6f Lord Hood, comman- 
for, he was fortunate enough to der in chief on the Mediterraneaa 
obtain the confidence of his captor, station. We find C^ain Goodall, 
who, by the by, was- a royalist, however, not long after this, in. 
find who resolved that hb should the command of a letter of marqae, 
neither be the victim of Robe- in which he continued till the 
^ierre, nor endure the severities peace of 1802; during whieh t&oe 
of a gaol. During the few days he is generally said to have made 
that he remained at LOrient, more voyages, fought more ac- 
Captain Goodall learned that two tions, and captured more prises, 
'English officers, who had been than ever before were eifecied, ifl 
taken on their passage from Gib- the same time, by any private 
raltar, had been closely confined ship. 

in a prison within the arsenal. When the war recommenced. 
With true brotherly affection, and Captain Goodall fitted out, in ii 
a patriotic energy, which was only few days, a small privateer, often 
increased by the danger of the guns and forty men, called the 
undertaking, he, at once, deter- Catharine and Mary, in. which he 
mined to visit these gentlemen, took some Valuable prizes. On 
though evidently at the risk of his the 25th of July 1803, he fell In 
life. After much contrivance, and with La Carohne, French priva- 
with great difl[iculty, he accora- teer, of double his force, and en- 
plished hrs benevolent purpose; gaged with her in two several 
he entered their dungeon, and, actions. In the first, which lasted 
after some interesting conversation, twenty-five minutes, he beat off 
left them, charged with letters to the French vessel, and recaptured 
their families and friends. At this two West Indiamen, her prizes ; 
yery moment, the arsenal was but on thte action being renewed, 
discovered to be on fire, and it to cover the prizes. Captain Good- 
was with infinite hazard that he all, to his great mortification, was 
got out ; for the artillery was compelled to strike his flag fir 
playing on the store-houses, and want of shot: on which the Frendi 
the whole of the troops were em- captain took possession of his ves* 
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cftU and also of the two pckes. 
Oar hero and his brave crew wece 
extremely well* treated on boacd 
the French privateer^ from which 
they were landed at yOrient> on 
the 5th of August. • . 

After being removed from pu- 
. son to prison, and severely dealt 
vrith in all. Captain. Goodall again 
contrived to escape, and, after ex- 
periencing innumerable hardships, 
again reached his native land, dn 
• the 30th of October. 

When Capt. Goodall arrived in 
London, an- application was made 
to the Patriotic Fund at Lloyd's, 
for some relief to the families of 
those who were killed or wounded 
in the actions with La Caroline, to 
recapture the two West Indiamen 
lier prizes 5 but the application 
failed; as it was decided, that 
their case did not come under the 
description of suffering in defence 
9f the country. The Government, 
however, at tliat time, thought 
more liberally of Captain Goodall's 
professional exertions ^ and His 
Majesty was pleased to issue a war- 
rant under his royal /sign manual, 
granting him 24,000/. being two 
thirds of the proceeds of a Dutdi . 
East Indiaman which he had cap^ 
tured. The knowledge of this gra- 
cious mark of his Sovereign's appro- 
bation was communicated to him 
by a letter from Mr. Sargeant, then 
one of the secretaries of the Trea- 
sury ) in which it was stated^ that 
the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury were satined with his 
highly-nteritorious conduct, in his 
general services* • • 

When the Spanish war broke 
out. Captain Goodall again put to 
<ea, and made prize of one of the 
Vera Cruz ships, . with dollars ; 
but having just hbd^nght of an 
enemy *s squadron, he proved his 
preference of his country's good 



«^to his Qv^.n . iaterest^ by br^kiiij 
up the cruise^ and ptx^peedipg to 
. Madeira y there to give an s^cqojant 
of the course that the enemy W9a 
steering, for the information of H^s 
Majesty's, ships, and of the trade 
touching there. 

About the .year 1805, we re- 
member seeing Captain Goodair 
transacting business, as a broker^ 
at Lloyd's^ but we telieve he did 
not long continue that pursuit 
The . sea was his proper sphere of 
action 3 and His Majesty's order 
in council permitting a trade to St. 
Domingo under certain regula- 
tions, he proceeded thither^ in the 
Young Jloscius; and in a short 
-time a strong attachment and 
friendship was cemented between 
him^nd the President Christophe, 
who purchased Captain GoodalTs 
ship^ and at the same time ap- 
^pointed him commandant of the 
Haytian fleet. 

As a dramatist our gallant coun- 
tryman has only made one appear- 
ance, and that, we believe, not 
in print, viz. 

The Counterplot. Com. [About 
1787.] 

Goodall, William. From 
the account this writer gives of 
himself, in a preface to his miscel- 
lanies, we find that he was an ap- 
prentice to a clothier at Worcester, 
with whom he lived until the time 
of his service expired ; at the end 
of which he came to London, and 
was recommended, by Mr. Sandys, 
to the service of the Hon. James 
Douglas, where he remained when 
he published his only dramatic 
piece, entitled 

The False Guardians outwitted, 
B.O. 8vo. 1740. 

GOODENOUGH, RlCHARD JoS- 

CELiNB. A gentleman, said to 
have possessed very amiable man- 
ners, but probably Uttle prudence^ 
u 2 
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After diitipttiDg his ibrtane^ he Gostiro, Chaelss. Of this 

pot an end to bit exifleoce^ by a gentleman we meet with nothing 

pittol> at his boose in Qoeen Ann more than the bare mention of his 

weet, 22d December 17SI, bav- name, and a record of hb having 

ing produced one piece, entitled been aoibor of one dramatic piece, 

WUHam and Nmnty, M. £. which was acted at Drurj Lane 

Bro. 178O. Theatre, eotitled 

It was first called Jrene', or, The Far Greek. T. 

The Coitagen. And printed in 4to. 1706. 

B90. 1768. Coxeter^ howefer, in his MS. 

GoonHALL. Jambs. Of this notes, tells os, that there was a 

aothor we know no more than that Charles Goriog, Esq. of Magda^ 

he was of LydlingtoD, in the len College, Oiibrd, who took his 

coonty of Rutland^ and wrote two degree there as master of arts, 

plajs, entitled, A^ 27, 1687; ao^l annexes a 

1. Floraxene; or. The Fatal qosere, with a reference to oor 

C&nquesL T. 8vo. N.D. [17^4-] aothor; the date of whose pbf, 

3. Kmg RkhatdlL T. altered though twenty years later than that 

and imitated from Sbakspeare. of the conferring this degree, is 

8ro. 1772* ^^f from totally disagreeing with 

Goonwiir, T. an aothor, who the probability of their being lK)th 

has poblisbed one drama, called the same perKm. 

The Loyal Shepherd i or. The Gobson, Stxphsn, a Kentish 

Butik Heroine. Dr. Piece. 8yo. man by birth, who was admitted 

1779. scholar of Christ Church Collie, 

GoanoH, Alex ANnxa. This Oxford, April 4, 1572, at the age 

gentleman is known only as the of eighteen, being bom in 1554. 

aothor of one playj called He l^t the university without oom- 

Luponei or. The Inquisiior. C. pleting his degrees, and canoe to 

8?o. 1731. London, where he oomnfenced 

Gordon, Ma. is the name of a poet, and wrote, as he acknow- 
translator of Terence, whose work ledges, the plays hereafter men- 
was published in 12mo. 1752^ tioned. He then retired into the 
Who or what he was we are un- country to instruct a gentleman's 
able to discover *, but it seems to sons, and continued there until be 
have been the intention of the showed his dislike to plays in such' 
poblisber that the reader should a churlish and ofienstve manner, 
mistake his author for Thomas that his patron growing weary of 
Gordon, Esq. the celebrated po- his company^ be leift his service 
litical writer. The present per- and took orders. He was at first 
formance is very unworthy so parson of Great Wigborow> in 
respectable a name. As a speci- Essex -^ and, in ICJOO, was pr«- 
men of the translator's abilities sented to the rectory of St. Bo* 
for the undertaking, the following tolph, Bi$hopsgate, where he died, 
passage may be produced (see 13th Feb. I023j aged 69. The 
Self 'Tormentor, A- H* S. 1.), names of his dramatic pieces are 
where the words ignaram artis as fbUow : 
pieretricUe are rendered, *' quite a 1. CatiHnifs Conspiraoes, 
1' stranger to the trade of thes^ 2. The Comedie of Citptam 
t'. ^ITCHES." Mam. 
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3. Pmise at Parting » Morality. 
None of them were ever printed. 

He is also aatbor of Tke Schoole 
of Abuse } an invective against 
poets, players^ &c. 12r(n6. 1579; 
8vo. J585. 

GouGH, J. Gent or J. G. Who 
this Mr. Gough "was we know 
not 5 only by the date of the un- 
dermentioned piece it is evident 
he must have lived in the reign of 
Charles I. However, this, name, 
or the initials annexed, stand in- 
discriminately in the title-page to 
different copies of the only edition 
of a dramatic piece, entitled 

The Strange Discovery. T. C. 
4to. 1640. 

Gould, Robert. This au- 
thor was originally a domestic of 
the Earl of Dorset and Middlesex, 
but afterwards, having had some 
education, and being possesised of 
abilities, set up a school in the 
country. He wrote one dramatic 
piece, called 

1. The Rival Sisters. T. 4to. 
I6g6. 

and seems to be the same Mr. 
Grould in whose name a posthumous 
play was published, entitled, 

2. Iftnocencfi distressed j or. The 
Royal Penitents. 8vo. 1737. 

GovELL, R. was author of 

A Masqwe, Destroyed in MS. 
by Mr. Warburton's servant. 

Graham, George. This gen- 
tleman was educated at Eton \ and 
from thence^ in 1746> was sent to 
King's College, Cambridge. He 
afterwards became one of the raast 
ters of the school already named, 
and died February ^^h^• He 
wfote one play, called 

Telemackus. M. 4to. and 8vo. 
1763. 

Part of 4t was set to music by P. 
Hayes, 17^5, and printed in 4to. 
He was likewise author of a 'tra- 
gedy^ which was refused by Mr. 
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Garrick, and has not hitherto ap« 
peared in print* 

Grahamb, James. Of this 
gentleman we have no other knbvr* 
ledge, than that he is author of 
two volumes of poems, the second 
of which contains 

Mary Stziart. Dr. Poemi 8V0; 
1 8O7. 

Grant, James M. (of Lin- 
coln's Inn), is author of 

Custom^s Fallacy. Dr. Sketch, 
8vo. 1805. 

Granville, Georgr^ Lor0^ 
La N so OWN, was second son of 
Bernard Granville, and grandson 
of the famous Sir Bevil Granville, 
who was killed at the battle of 
Lansdown, in 1643. He wa]i 
bom in I667, became a member of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, at a 
very early period of life j took hi? 
degree of M. A. at the age of 
thirteen years, and was with dif- 
ficulty prevented from taking up 
arms, both at the time of Mon- 
mouth's rebellion, and at the Re- 
volution, in defence of King Jamea 
the Second. Having 110 public 
employment, being totally uncon- x 
nected with the court, and pos- 
sessed of but a contracted fortune, 
he devoted his attention, during 
the reign/of King William, to lite- 
rary pursuits and amusements j the 
fruits of which appeared in his 
plays and poems, chiefly written 
within that period. At the ac- 
cession of Queen Anne, he was 
chosen into parliament, and sat in 
the House of Commons until he 
was created a peer. On the change 
of the ministry^ in the year 17 10, 
he was appointed secretary at war^ 
and afterwards successively corap- ' 
troller and treasurer of the house- 
hold. His connexions with the 
Tory miflisiers prevented his being 
emplojred in the succeeding reigns 
of GkorgeLandilL; in the fonaer 
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•f which he fell under the suspicion the highest credit. He was firtft 
•f plotting against the govern- distinguiished in the literarj world 
ment, and ^vas committed to the as the author, of 7^ Spiritual 
Tower, where he was confined Quixote, In 3 yob. to which hti 
seventeen months. The latter ^ccessively added a great nomber 
part of his life was spent in the of ingenious and InterestiDg pub- 
cqltiva^lon of letters^ in an ho- lications, in verse and prose, in a 
nourable retirement, universally dear, £!in)iliar, and lively style, par- 
beloved and respected by all orders taking of the graces of Addison and 
of men. He died January 30, Goldsmith. His Senwon^ are writ- 
l7^Sr in the 6sth year of his age. ten in the same unaffected man- 
Mr. Walpole observes, that " he ner, and find an easy access to the 
" imitated W>aller ; but as that heart. They are the only works 
" poet has been much excelled to which he affixed his name i but 
'* since, a faint copy of a faint there is no volume in the long 
" master must strike less." catalogue of his writings, which 
His dramatic pieces are, does not bear the inarks of his 

1. The She Gallants, C. ^to. genius, philanthropy, and virtue. 
}fiQ6. rle held the rectory of Clavertoo 

2. Heroic Love. T. 4to. l6QB. fifty-five years 5 during which pe- 

3. The Jew of Venice. C. 4to. riod he was never absent from his 
^01. parish for the space of a month at 

4. Peleui and Thetis. M. 4to. any one time -, and he died there, 
'1701. >fov. 23, 1804, in the 90th year 

5. The British Enchanters ; or, of his age, after a very short iU- 
Ko Magic like Love. D. P. 4tb. ness. 

1706. Mr. Graves possessed from' na- 

He afterwards new-wrote The ture an extraordinary vivacity df 

\She Gallants, and named it, constitution, to which the active 

'6. Once a Lover, and always a employments of his choice and 

Ijover, C. 12ma 1736. station gave a full scope, and 

Graves, Richard. This veue- which a rigid temperance main- 

rable divine, and ver«satile au- tained unimpaired to the end o&*a 

ihor, was the second son of Rich- long life. At College he was th« 

a^d Graves, Esq. and was bom at intimate associate of Shenstone^ 

'Mickleton, in the county of Glou- Jago, Sir W. Blackstone, and 

^cestpr. May 4, 171^> He was whomsoever else of distinguished 

educated at Abingdon school, character J:he university of.Oxfoiii 

Berks; elected from ihence, Nov. then contained. 

,1, 1732, a scholar of Pembroke - He had many of theecccntrfe 

'College, Oxford \ chosen fellow of habits.-of genius ; but " the love 

All Souls College, 1736, and M. A. *' of ortier" was the prevailing 

1739. He was designed for the principle 6f his mind. The faxni- 

^ practice of medicine, but after- li^ intercoui-se 6f his domestic 

wards turned his thoughts to the. ' hdlirs exhibited an unvarying te- 

/<^urch> in the dootrines of which nour of affection, cheerfulness, ffiid 

"he was uncommonly skilled. He piety. He was in his h#art, as £a 

.established a school at Claverton, ^his professloti,. attached \to t&t 

.Somersetshire, near Bath, and truths <tf Revelation j and If was his 

^ntinued ivfor many ye4r8 mtk docbratloa to an intimiitc £ttnd^ 
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tbat afte aU the re^ariobea of 
xeadifig or speculative inquiry^ he 
tiioQgbt /' no man (to use his 
** owu- words) could help being a 
.''.Christian." 

Mr. ,Gnav«^ published, besicJes 
.Th€.Sfnrituai Quixote, Columella', 
or. The Distressed Anchoret : Eti- 
pbrosyne^ si collection of poems, 
iu 2 voJs. in the second volqme of 
- wlifch is, 

1. Echo and Narcissus, Pram. 
Fast. JSvo. 17S0; which be after- 
•wards' introduced into 

^. The CaaUtion. C. .i2mo. 
.1704- 

GfaAY, Tjiomas. This excel- 
:leat iRrriter was the son of Philip 

* Gray^ who followed the business of 
a sctiveaer in the city of London. 
*His mother's name was Antrobus, 

* and? he was born in Cornhill, Dec. 
2d^ \'J\Q, He neceived his edu-* 

. cation at Eton school, under the 
care joT his uncle Antrobus, then 

. one of the aviislant masters. At 
this seminary iie became acquaint- 
ed with. Mr.. Horace WalpoJe and 
Mr. West. From Eton he re- 
mavedto St. Peer's College, Cam- - 
bridge^ where he was admitted a 
pensioner, in die ye^r'1734. He • 
remakied at the university until 
the latter end of the year 1738, 
Mdben be took chambers in the 
Temple, with a design to apply < 
himself to the study of the law j 
biit on an invitation given him. by 
.Mr*. Walpole^ to be his companion 
in his travels, he gave up this ih- 
tention, and never after, resumed it* 
They b^an their travels on the 
29th of.April 1739^ and proceed- 
ed through France and Italy until 
July 174] I when a slight disagree- 
ment- arising . between them, Mr. 
Grray xeturned to England alone, 
about the XiX, of September j and 
two months iafter his father -died, 
teaying him in circutnstances ra- 
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ther contracted. He now aban-^ 
doned the study of the law, and, 
being left to follow his own in- 
clination, determined to take up 
Jiis residence at Cambridge?, to 
which place he went soon after, 
and took his degree of bachelor 
in civil law, but without any -de- 
sign of devoting himself to £1 
profession. 

He continued frotn tli^s time at 
Caqnisridge, with the usual uni- 
formity of a college life j few inci- 
dents distinguishing it from that of 
other gentlemen who relinqjaish 
,all public scenes for the tranquil- 
lity of academical retirement. In 
i7'57»*h^ had, the ofFpr of being 
.appointed poet laureat, but de- 
clined it >- nor had any honours pr 
emoluments bestowed oh him till 
theyqarl/^j virhen, without his" 
own s<H*citation, .or that of his 
frje^ids, he was appointed regius 
professor of modern' history, at 
Cambridge. He lived there three 
y^rs aft^r this, proipption, and 
died on tj^e 3 1st of July I772. 

His excellence as a poet will, be 
confessed by aU who are entitled to 
judge of :it, except now and then 
by a jealops critic educated at Ox- 
ford, and assiduous in depreciatjiig 
the merit of every avithor who. 
flourished at a rival university. 
We* do not, however, pr^end 
that Mr. Gray's performances are 
wholly exempt fiom defects 5 for 
in his Odes'he,> sometimes ap- 
pears to have been more attentive 
to the glitter of words, than the 
distinctness of ideas. And yet, if 
these truly original pieces main- 
tain their reputation till the cri- 
tics who censure them can impair 
it by producing better, they may 
at least be satisfied with- their pre- 
sent security. The most unfavour- 
able remarks that truth can sug- 
gest concerning our author as a 
u 4 
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man, are, that there was a reserve " by which (he aMertt) that 

in his bebavioor too nearly resem* *' zing work u brought 

bling fastidiousness ; and that he ** nearer the snmmit of perfec- 

was apt to indulge himself in such " tion/* He <!Bed April 28, 17G2» 

modisb^niceties of dress, as did not having pnblished two p^ajra* which 

always correspond with the so« were never acted* entitled. 



briety of an academic gown. ]. Olwer CnrnweiL Hist. Fl^. 

He began a tragedy, of which 8vo. 1752. 
be lived to finish only one scene, 2- The Nice Ltufy. C. 8vo. 17^* 
and part of a second. It is entitled Gassv, Robert. This author 

Jgribpina. lived in the rdgn of Gtoeen Elizs- 

Printed in Mr. Mason's Lifig of beth, and had a liberal education, 
him, 4to. 1775. He was first of St. John's College, 

Grbatbbed, Bbstix, is the Cambridge, where he took- the 
son of Samuel Greatheed, Esq. of degree of B. A. 1578 ; he afier- 
Guy*s CltlF, near Warwick, by a wards removed to Cbie Hall, tusd, 
sister of the Duke of Ancaster. in 1583, becaoie M. A. ; it issaldy 
This gentleman, when in Italy, in he was likewise incorporated si 
1785, contributed to a collection Oxford. He waa a man of great 
of pieces in prose and verse (in homoor and drollery, and l^ no 
conjunction with Mr. Merry and means deicient In point of wit« 
Mrs. Piozzi), caRed The Florence bad he not too often prostitated 
Miscellany i and has been termed, that happy^ bat dangerous, talent 
bv the author of The Baviad and to the base purpotes of vice and 
McBviadp the Reuben of the Delia obscenity. Iasbort»botb in theory 
Crusca school. Mr. Greatheed is and practice, he ieems to kave 
also the author of one play, called been a most perfect libertine ; for. 

The Regent. T. 8yo. 178S; although he appears to have boen 
which he dedicated to Mrs. Sid- blessed with a beautiful, virtobos, 
dons, who, indeed, greatly ex- and very deserving lady to his 
erted herself in its support. wife, yet we find that he basely 

GkEBN, ALBXANDsa. This gen* abandoned her, and a child whieh 
tleman is mentioned by all the she bad borne him, to pennry and 
writers, hot with no further ac- distress, lavishing bis rartune and 
count of him, than that he lived in substance on harlots and common 
the reign of Charles II. and soon prostitutes. Unable, however, to 
after the Restoration presented the maintain the expenses wbich the 
world with cue dramatic piece, en- unlimited extravagance of those 
titled . wretches necessarily drew bim into. 

The PoMdan Cheated. C. 4 to. he was obliged to have recourse to 
1663 3 his pen for a maintenance; and 

but whether it was ever acted does ind^ we think he is thefirst £ng- 
not appear. lish poet that we have on record as 

Greek, George Smith, was a writing for bread. As be had a 
watchmaker at Oxford, and a roan great fiind of that licentioas kiiri 
celebrated for his eccentricity. He of wit, which would most stroogly 
was the author of a poem, called recommend his works among the 
The Parson's Parlour, 8vo. 1756 j rakes of that age, bis writings sold 
and a specimen of a new version well, and afforded him a const- 
<3^ Paradise Lost iviio blank verse, derabie income; till at lengthy 
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after a cbntse of years spent in 
dissipation^ riot, and debauchery, 
whereby his faculties, his fortune, 
and constitution, had been destroy- 
ed, we find him fallen into a state 
of the roost wretched penury, dis- 
ease, and self-condemnation. Nor 
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drinking Rhenish wine with them; 
a death which seems, in even po- 
etical justice, to be the proper 
conclusion of a life spent as his 
had been. At tins feast, his friend 
Thomas Nash, hereafter mention- 
ed, was likewise present. Hii 



can there be a stronger picture of works of different kinds are verlr 



the .miserable condition of a bemg 
thus. pinched to repentance by the 
griping hand of distress, than a 
letter which, in the decline of life, 
he wrote to his much-wronged 
wife, and which, though too loiig 
to be here inserted, may be seen 



numerous ^ but as to his dramatic 
ones, there are many diaiculties 
that stand in the way of coming, 
with any degree of certainty, at a 
knowledge of them. The follow- 
ing are undoubtedly by him : 
1. The History of Ftiar Bacon 



in Theoph. Gibber*^ Lives of the and Friar Bongay, 4to. I5g4. 
Poets, vol. L p. 89 J by which it. 2. The History of Orlando FUr 



appears, that he found himself de- 
serted even by the very companions 
of his riots, destitute of the com- 
mon necessafies of life, and, in 
consequence of a course of re- 
peated falsehoods, perjuries, apd 
profaneness, become an object 
of general contempt and detesta- 
tion* 

His letter is truly a |)enitential, 
and, it is to .be hoped, a sincere 



rkfso, one of the twelve Pieres of 
France. 4to. 1594. 

3. The Comical History of AU 
pkonsus King of Arragon, 4tou 
1599. (Oldys's MS. notes on 
Langbaine.) 

4. The Scottishe Story of James 
the Four the slaine at Floddon, inter-^ 
mixed with a pleasant Comedie, 
presented by Oheron King of the 
Fairies, 4to. 1599. Entered in 



one * 5 jet, from the titles of Stationers' Hall 1594. 



some of his later works, such as 
Grben*s Never too late, in two 
parts) Grbb9*8 Farewell to Folly, 
Grbbn's Groatsworth of Wit, Sic, 
ke seems to have chosen to assume 
the habit of a penitent, as if he 



5, The History of Jole, N. P. 
This had been in the possession of 
Mr. Warburton. 

He also joined with Dr. Lodge, 
in his comedy, entitled 

A Looking-glass for London and 



were desirous of bringing himself England, 

back into the good opinion of the But Wirtstanley, besides these, 

world, by an acknowledgment of lias attributed one entire play to 

those faults which had been too him, called 



openly comnAitted for him to deny, 
and by the appearance of an in- 
tended reformation. Wood, in 
his Fasti, vol. i. p. 137> tells us. 



Fair Emm, C. 4to. l631. 
which, however, is printed anony- 
mously 5 and asserts, that he was 
concerned with Dr. Lodge in the 



that our author died in 1592, of a composition of four other dramatic 
snrfeit gotten by eating too great a pieces, called 
quantity of pickled herrings, and Lady Alimony. C 



. ♦ Wc must observe, however, that 
this letter is called (by Nash, in his 
Jipologie of Puree Penilew, 1^93) a for- 
gery. 



Laws of Nature, C. 
Liberality and Prodigality, C, 
Luminalia. M. 
But for our opinion in regard to 
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(faMe, see ftirtiier in the account 
•f Dr. Lodge. 

Autooy Wood tsiyg, that Green 
«M also author of another piece, 
which he (Wood) had seen^ called 

Pianeiomackia. C. 4to. 1585. 

Wood also tells us, that Mr. 
Green having reflected on Grabriel 
Harvey in several of his writings^ 
Harvey, not being able to b«ir 
his abuses, did inhumanly trample 
■pon him when he lay full low^ in 
his grave, even as Achilles insulted 
the dead body of Hector. 

The following elegant lines are 
extracted from a pamphlet pub« 
}tshed by Gabriel Harvey, afker 
Qrreen's death, entitled " Foure 
*' Letters, and certaine Sonnets: 
" £speciaU)t touching Robert 
** Greene, and other Parties " by 
" him abused." 4to. 1592. 

Rohertus Grenus, utriusque Acadt" 

mice Artium Maltster, de Seipso, 

** Ille ego, cui risus, ruraoici, festa^ pu- 
eltse, 
♦' Vana Hbellorum scriptio, vita fuit: 
** Prodigus ut vidi Ver, i£ttatenique fu- 
roris, 
** Autumno, atque Hyemi, cam cane 
dico vale. 
'* Ingenii bullam ; plumam Anis ; fistu- 
lam amandi ; 
" Ecquae noa misero plangat avena 
tono ?" 

Gaben, Rupert. Of this dra* 
matic infant it will be enough to 
aay, that he is the son of Valentine 
Green, the mezzotinto scraper, 
and himself an artist in some re- 
pute. He produced before he was 
iiihe years old a tragedy, called 

The Secret Plot. 12mo. 1777. 

Grbffulhb, Mi. a merchant 
in the city, is the reputed author 

of, 

1. ThePcyrirakofCervcaiies. F. 

1808. N. P. 

2. Is he a Prince P F. I8O9. 

N.P. 
GiBBaoxT^ Gbo&gb^ D. D^ was 



bom in Ireland, his fiither hmag, 
prebendary of Earns -, who dyii^ 
when our author was but twelve 
years old, his molher, a native of 
Lancashire, removed to Liverpool, 
where she f^aced her son in a 
school, which was superinte'iided 
by an excellent mathematician, 
named Holden. He afterward* 
passed two years in £dinbai^fa» 
where he made the mathematical 
and physical sciences his great ob- 
jects of attainment. On his re- 
turn to Liverpool, he took ord^^, 
and was ordained to the curacy of 
Liverpool $ where he soon after 
contriboted to a periodical work 
some miscellaneoosessays, in which 
he exposed the inhumanity and 
impolicy of the slave-trade. 

In 1782, on liis removal to 
London, he was appointed curate 
of Cripple^ate. TJiree jrears after 
he became better known by the 
publication of a voUome of Essays, 
Historical and MoTiil. The success 
of this work occ:asioned .a de- 
mand for two subs( »qoent editions. 
Besides his literairy' reputation. 
Dr. Gpegory now at tained celebrity 
in his clerical functions. From 
this popularity, tha agh he derived 
little emolument, h e could not, on 
some occasions, tail to recdve 
heart-felt pleasure. The curacy of 
Cripplegate, in consequence of the 
heavy duties attaclv 2d to it, he bad 
been compelled to resign 1 but ifl 
1785 he was rei called to diis 
church, by the eat nest wishes of 
his congregation, w ho unanimous- 
ly elected him their morning- 
preacher. At the same time he 
officiated at St. Gei urge's, Botolph 
Lane; delivered ? lectures at dit 
Asylum, and weei'dy lectures at 
St. Antholin's. la 1789 he pub- 
lished his Translai ion of Lowtk\ 
Lectures on the ^ucredJPoetry oj 
the Hebrews, 
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In JI789, shortly after his mar- 
iage "with Miss Nu'nncs, Dr. Gre- 
gory caQvassed "for this office of 
5faaplain to the Asylam, which he 
lost by one vote -, more ftom the 
x>o sanguine confidence of his 
^iendSj than from want of sup- 
port. In the evening of the same 
lay, with that dignified self-pos- 
session which never ^rsook him, 
he preached at St. Antholin's, ex- 
tempore, from the text, " Put thy 
'* trust in the Lord, and he shall 
" yet give thee the desires of thine 
" heart." A volume of Sermons^ 
previously published by film, was 
re-edited this year 5 also the Life 
of Chatterton, for whose fate he 
felt the nM)st sincere commisera- 
tion. The four following years' 
formed the most active part of his 
life. He conducted a critical work, 
and was connected with several 
publicationsof various kinds. Yet, 
amidst all these .cares and avoca- 
tions, he published his Church 
History, a new translation of Te- 
lemctchus, and The Economy of 
'Nature, This work was intended 
to supply the elemental parts of 
physical science. Its success was 
snch, that a third edition of it 
was published in 1804. In that 
year, through the interest of Mr. 
Addington, now Lord Sidmouth, 
Dr. Gregory was presented by His 
Majesty to the living of Westham, 
in Essex. He had previously ob- 
tained from the Bishop of London 
*a small prebendary in the cathedral 
«^ St. Paul's, which he resigned on 
being preferred to the rectory of 
'Stapleford, in Herts, by the same 
hand. 

, In Ms retreat from the metro- 
,polis, he found leisure to superin- 
tend the .progress of an Encydo' 
pstUa of Arts and Sciences, On 
liismissing this' task, he employed 

hinwejf in revising and correcting 



a volume g£ Lectures on Chemistry * 
His next labour was the revision 
t)f two volumes of Letters on Li* 
terature and Taste; but this labour 
was destined to be his last. 

He expired on the evening of 
March 12, 1808, and was bu- 
ried in his parochial church of 
Westham, on Monday the 21st. 

We are informed that Dn Gre- 
gory was author of 

The Siege of Jerusalem, Trag. 

Grevillb, Sir Fulk, Lobo 
Brook. This right honourably 
author was son to Sir Fulk Gre- 
ville, the elder, of Beaucbamp 
Court, in Warwickshire, and de- 
scended from the ancient family of 
the Grevillfes, who, in the reign of ' 
Edward Til. were seated at Camb- 
den in Gloucestershire. He was' 
bom in 1554, tlie same year with 
his friend Sir Philip Sidney, and 
received his education at Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; from whence; 
on his removal to court, he soon 
grew highly in favour with Queen 
Elizabeth, nor stood less in th# 
esteem of her successor James I. 
who, at his coronation, created him 
Knight of the Bathj in 1015, 
made him Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer 5 and, in the 17th year of 
his reign, raised him to the dig- 
nity of the, peerage, with the title 
of Baron Brook of Beauchamp's 
Court, and one of the gentlemen 
of the bedchamber. He was 
equally eminent for his learning 
and courage, in both which he 
greatly distinguished himself, and 
was one of the most particular in- 
timates of the ingenious Sir Philip 
Sidney, whose life, prefixed to his 
celebrated romance the Arcadia, 
under the name of PhiJophiJippos, 
was written by this gentleman. 
Besides this, he wrote a Treatise 
of Human Learning', a Treatise of 
Wars } and an Inquisition upon 
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Force and Honour : all of which Lord Brook lies trariod atnoc^ 

are composed in 54!5/i7ier, or stanzas tho rest of bis honourable aoces- 
of six lines eacb> the four first of tors, in Warwick churchy under a 
which are alternate^ and the last raoDUtnent of black arid v^hil 
two rhyming to each other. His marble^ oo which he is stjled 
title to a place in this work, bow- « scf vant to aueen Elizabeth* 

ever, is founded on two dramatic ** Counsellor to iCing James, 

pieces (both traj^edies) which he " *»^<1 

wrote, entitled, *' ^^'^"^ ^ S^' *'*»'^'P Sidney." 

1. Alaham. T. Fol. l633. He died without issue, having 

2. Afustapka. T. Fol. 1 633. never been married; and those who 
Neither of these was ever act- are desirous of reading bis cbarac- 

ed, they being written strictly after ter more at large, may be further 
the model of the ancients, with satisfied by perusing the account 
choruses, &c. and entirely unfit gix%u of him by Fuller, in his jBr»- 
for the English stage. tish IFortluts. (See Warwickshire, 

This amiable man of quality lost p. 127.) 
bis life in a tragical manner on the Guiffin, Benjamin, "was an 
dOth of September, in the year actor as well as an author. He 
1628, being then seventy-four years was the son of the Rev. Mr. Ben- 
of age, by the hands of one Hay- jamin Griffin, rector of Buxton 
wood, who had spent the greater and Oxned, in the county of Nor- 
and best part of his time in his folk, and chaplain to the Elarl of 
personal service; for which not Yarmouth. At the last-mentioned 
thinking himself sufficiently re- of these two places Mr. Griffin was 
warded, he expostulated with his born, in l6S0, and received his 
master on it, they two being alone education at the free-school of 
in his Lordship's bedchamber in North Walsham, in the said conn- 
Brook House, in Holborn (the ty, founded by the noble family of 
spt)t (>t' ground where Brook Street the Pastons. 
now standi). His remonstrances, He was put apprentice to a gla- 
however, being probably made zier at Norwich ; but acting be- 
with t'oo much.peremptoriness and ing a more agreeable pursuit to 
an air of insolence, he received a him than glazing, he ran away 
sharp rebuke from his Lordship, from bis master, and got initiated 
wb ich he immediately returned by among a pack of strollers, who fte- 
giving him a mortal stab in tlie quented that city in the year 1 712; 
back, of which wound he died, with whom, and in other com- 
but whether instantly or not, does panics, he arrived at considerable 
not appear. The assassin, however, excellence, till, in the year 1714» 
conceiving his own condition to be he made one at the opening of the 
desperate, went into another room, new theatre in Lincoln*sInn Fields, 
and, havinglocked the door, fell on Here he gained great applause, 
his sword. Thus, in order to evade and established a character to him- 
the sentence of the law, h^ became self in the cast of parts which be 
himself the executioner of justice, commonly performed ; which were 
receiving from his own hand that always in low comedy, and mosthr 
death which otherwise would have in the testy old men. In short, be 
been inflicted on him by that of in a few years became of 5o much 
the common hangman. ^consequence, that the managers gf 
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"JDhary Lane, notwithstanding they 
had already Norris and Johnson, 
mrho were still more excellent in 
the same way of play ing, and there- 
fore could make but little use of 
JMr. Griffin at their own house^ 
fbond it, nevertheless, worth their 
•^xrfaile to buy off his weight against 
them in the rival theatre, by en- 
gaging him at a larger salary than 
lie had hitherto had there j and, 
indeed, so intrinsically great was 
our author's merit, that though, in 
consequence of the circumstance 
above mentioned, he made his ap- 
pearance but seldom, yet, when- 
ever he did, it was constantly with 
applause; uor did the excellence 
of the above-mentioned actors by 
any pieans eclipse his, or seem to 
abate the favourable opinion the 
public had conceived of him, even 
vrhen they at any time' appeared 
on the stage together with him. 

Mr. Chetwood, in bis British 
Theatre, says, that Mr, Griffin re^ 
moved to Drury Lane theatre in 
1720 ; but this, we think, must 
be a mistake ^ as we find his comedy 
of Whig and Tory brought on in 
Lincoln^s Inn Fields that year, 
Mrhrch would hardly have been the 
•case,^ had the author so lately 
quitted that theatre, and joined in 
ixi opposition, at that time of so 
much consequence, against them. 

This author died Feb. 18, 1740, 
being the 60th year of hia age, 
and led behind him five dramatic 
pieces, whose titles are as follow, 
viz. 

1. Injur' d Virtue, T. 12mo. 
1715. 

2. Love m a Sack. F. i2mo. 

1715- 

3. Humours of Purgatory, F. 
12mo. 1716. 

4. Masquerade. F. 12mo.l717. 

5. fFhg and Tory. C. 8vo. 
1720. 
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Gh^ffith, Elizabeth. Thii 
lady was a successful writer, who 
employed her attention on worka 
of very different kinds, and ge- 
nerally to the increase of her re- 
putation. She was of Welsh de- 
scent, and bore the sarile name 
before she married as she did after- 
wards. Her husband, Mr. Richard 
Griffith, who was also an author, 
was of a good family in Ireland. ' 

The first performance in which 
she distinguished her talents, was 
her share in The Letters of Henry 
and Frances, which contained thft 
genuine cotrespondence between 
her and her husband before their 
marriage, and for some years after. 
These manuscripts were published 
at the particular request of Mar- 
garet, late Countess of Cork, who 
was one of her friends and confi- 
dents in this connexion, which 
was at first kept secret on account 
Of certain family reasons, as may 
be gathered from some of the let- 
ters. This cdlection has received 
the approbation of the generality 
of readers. 

Mrs. Griffith was the author of 
Essays to young married IFomen : 
a volume, fentitled The Morality 
qf Shahsp€are*s Drama illustrated i 
besides several novels 5 and had 
been engaged in a variety of other 
performances. She also wrote th« 
following dramatic pieces : 

1. Amana. D. P. 4to. 1764. 

2. The Platonic Wife. C. 8vo 
1765. 

3. The Double Mistake, C. 8vo 
1766. 

4. The School for Rakes. C. S\o. 
1769. 

S.J Wife in the Eight. C. Svo, 
1772. 

6. The Times. C. 8vo. 178O. 
Mrs. Griffith was also the trans* 
lator of Beaumarchais*, 

7 'Barber of Seville. C 8v6.l77& 
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She died Jan. 3, 1799, at Mil- 
leceot, in the county of Kildare, 
Ireland. In the early part of her 
life she attempted the stage in 
Ireland} aud^ in the years lJ53 
and 1754, at Coveut Garden. 
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was never acted,, bat printed ia^ 
year 1/05; entitled 

T^te Lawyer*$ Fortune, Com. 
4to. [Reprinted in 8vo. and i2mo. 
1736.] 

It is true, this piece, so iaxism 



Gb iFFiTH, Richard, husband having ^ny dramatic naerit, in it, 
of the lady just noentioned^ was is full of the grossest absurditin; 



author of 

Variety. C. 8vo. 1782. 

Gaimald, Nicholas, a native 
of Huntingdonshire! was boru in 
1519, and received his first Va- 
cation in Christ's College, Cam- 
bridge, where having taken the 
degree of B. A. he thence went 
to Oxford, and was incorporated 



bat when the infantine yean (f 
its author come to be considered, 
and that it might probably be 
owing to the partiality of parents, 
in (he gratification of a childisk 
vanity, that it was ever published: 
if it is, moreover, known, that 
when, at a maturer time tk life, 
the author himself, on a review of 



there in the same degree in April it, became sensible of Its &alts, he 

1542. In the next month he was took the utmost pains to caH in 

chosen probationer fellew of Mer* the impression, and prevent, if 

ton College, being then in . the possible, so indiiSsrent a^perfimn*- 

23d.year'bf hisage. In I544» he ance from standing finrth in erideoce 

proceeded io arts; and 1547i when against even his boyish abilities, 

the college of King Henry VIII. surely a first faok, so amply le^ 

was to be settled and replenished pented, might easily be forgiven, 

with students, he was put in there and the asped^. with wluck the 

as a senior, or theologist. He was author has been treated on the ac- 

author of a Latin play, called count of it might well have beea 

Archipropheta. T. Qvo. 1548. spared. 



GxiM£s, Ma. This author was 
a schoolmaster (said to have been 
remarkable for exciting insurrec« 
tions among his boys), and wrote 
one small piece, performed by his 
pupils at Cordwainers* Hall, it is 
called 

An Opera alluding to the Peace. 
8vo. 1712. 

Grimston> William, Loan 
Viscount. This nobleman, whose 
title stands in the list of the Irish 
peerage, was grandfather to the 
present Lord Grimston. He was 
born about 1692J and May 29, 
1719, was created Baron of Dun- 



Indeed, the public is scarce* 
ly to be blamed for the ill-usage 
be has received, as they would 
probably have suffered this piece 
to have died in obscurity, with 
many others of equal merit, had 
it not been for the malevolence of 
the late Dutchess of Marlborou^, 
who, in the course of an opposi^ 
tion which she thought proper to 
make to this worthy peer, in an 
election for members of parlia- 
ment, where his Lordship was a 
candidate, caused a Idrge impres- 
sion of this play to be printed off, 
at her own sole charge, and to be 



boyne, in the county of Meath, in dispersed among the electors, with 

Ireland, and Viscount Grimston. a frontispiece, conveying a most 

At the age of thirteen years, while indecent and unmannerly refiec- 

at school, he wrote a play, which tion, on his Lordship's undecstaod* 
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ing,^ vatiet the idlegiirrical figdr^ '' fettante, a geoerous friend^ aod 

of an elephant dancing nn the " an affaUe and hospitable neigh*- 

xt>ped. Pope aho thought proper *^ hour." 

to aboflk Lord Grimston in the fol- He died oo the J Sth of October 

IcTwingiines^ alluding to the peer's 1756. 

rMdence at Qorhambuiy^ ntsr St. Grovb^ Joscph^ is hardly en- 

Albans .* titled to a place in this work^ be* 

^ Sfaada that to Bacon dH retreat afibrd, ing ^f the publisher of one of 

^ Are now the portion of ftioo^y Lord,** Shakspeare*8 plays. He was an 

And Swift says, attorney, and i^sided at Richmond, 

^, ,^ , ' , 1 ,j . .1, where he died March 27, 1764. 

'* The leaden crown devolv'd to thee, „ „^^.^ rpj,^ rrg* ^ 'Jy ,,\ 

'* Great poet of the Bolt^ Tree» ^f^^'"^ P ,^ ^ Cftbmd 

- , - . , ^ , . T -J frotsey, m 4 vols. 8vo. and otlier 

The second title of hiS I^rd. ^^j^ ^^ ^^^ repuWiahed 

abip s comedy was. Love in a Hoi" ^^^ . ^ ^^ 

hw Tree j and in it the following ^ ^^ j^j^^ ^ ^ 

line occurs: 1758, 

« There let us r«/ our weary limbs, till GaoVB, W. To ft writer bf" 

they more 'wearyb<r this name Mr. Egeiton ascrib^ ;. 
Lord Gritnston represented this The Faithful Shepherd. Dmm* 

Contested borough, which was St. Past. Svo. 1782. 
Albans, in the 3d, 4th, 5th, and Grys, Lb,. See Lb Grts, Sie 

7th parliaments of Great Britain ; Robert. 

and, byhis behaviour while he con- Gokitino, Miss, daughter of 

tinued in the House, his conduct the late General Gunning, bertdei 

in a rational and happy retirement having written several novels, ik 

after his quiring public affairs, the translator, from the French, <€ 
and his prudent 'economy through The Wife with Two Husbitnds, 

life in the management of an T. C. 8vo. 1803. 
estate, which, though a large one, Gwinne, Matthew, was tht 

v^as, at /the time it descended to son of £dward Gwinne, who de* 

him, loiaded with the incumbrance scended from an ancient £imily. in 

of numerous fortunes and heavy Wales, but dwelt at London, fti 

jointures saddled on it, gave am- the year 1574, he was elected k 

pie proof of the injustice of the scholar of St. John*s College, ih 

insinuations so artfully thrown out Oxford, where he took the degree 

against him, and supported solely of B. A. on the 14th of May 1578, 

on this one trivial error of his and was afterwaitls perpetual id' 

childhood ; and it is but justice low of the eoUege. He had the ' 

to a valuable character, thus at- honour of being appointed master 

tempted to be injured, to conclude regent in July 1582, ^nd read the 

our account of him with tile amia- music lecture. When he had taken 

ble portrait drawn of him by the his degrees in arts, he entered up- 

author of the lives annexed to on the physic line, and practised 

Whincop's Scanderheg : " This as a physiciM in and about Ox- 

*' nobleman (says that writer) is ford several years. In 1588 he 

'' a good husband to one of the was appointed junior proctor of 

" best of wives ; an indulgent fa- the university, and on July 17, 

*' ther to a hopeful and numerous 1593, was created doctor of physic. 

'*^ offspring } a kind master to bis He obtained kave •f the coll^c^ 
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ia 1595, to sttcod Sir IU017 ^'piict^ o£ dbe «cknto» into 
Untoo, rnnboMdor finom Queen " points of wit» *ffc>Ti¥4 jingk, 
Elixabetb to the French conn, and " and icnpi of — **«tTf detacb- 
continoed with him dnring his ab- " ed from old aotbora ; a coMom 
•eoce abroad. " which at that time bcgm to 

Upon the settlement of Grash- " prevail both here and abraad. 
am College, he was diosen the " And he seems to have oootract* 
fee profe«ar of physic about the '* ed this hcunoor padoallj, as it 
beginning of March ISQO, being " grew more in vogue; for his 
one of the iwo nomirattrd by the " Oraiio in Lamien Miuum ia not 
niuver&iry of Oxford. Onthe2dtb '*so deefdy tinged with it as his 
June ld(M» he was admitt<*d a " OnUiomes duit, vgtiken vaaaj 
candidate of the College of Pby- ** years afterwards in Gresiiam 
aiciaiK of London; at the begin- ** College.** 
sing of 1GQ5 was made physidaa fiesicks several other ^eoes^ ha 
of tbeTowar^ and on 22d Dee. in wrote two Latin plays, called, 
the ame year, waft chosen a fellow 1. Nero, T* 4to.l603| 8vix 
of die ooUeg<e. He kept his pro- 1639^ 

f^BBOiBhip at Gresham College im« 2. VertMmmmsi srve> Amms ve» 
til Sept. I(^« when he qoitied it, ettrrtits OxoaiL 4to. I6O7. 
probably on h*i» inarri^ge. Gwivwar, ExghaeOj of Great 

After leaving Greshain G liege, Shunlington, in Gkacestendbire. 
he continued to practise physic The nime of this ge&tlenaan be- 
with sttcbess in London, and vias came more ^miliar to the pofalic^ 
much esteemed both in the city by means tit his acquaintance with 
and at ooort. He died,' according Mrs. Thomas, the odebrated Co- 
lo Wood, at his boose in Old Fi»h rinnaj than by any merit of his 
Street in JQ37, though Dr. Ward own. He wa% the son of a Gkm- 
sayshewaslitiogin l639»andthat ctstershire gentleman, and was 
bis name appeared in tSe Fkarwtor' seven years at Christcrhnrch Col- 
40p€aa printed in that year. lege, Oxford, under the tnitioo of 

" He was (s.iys Dr. Ward) a Dr. GastreU. He afterwards re* 
<' man of quick parts, a lively slied some time in the Tenaplcj 
** fancy, and poetic genius ; bad bat did not follow the proleanoo 
'' read mixrb, war well versed in of the law, or any other ; wfuch 
" all sorts of polite literature, ac- seems to have been owing to an 
** cuiately skilled in the modem infirm constitution, that was too 
" languages, and much valued for weak to permit him to reside in 
** his koowle(^ and success in London. He died April I6, xyij^ 
" the practice ^ physic. But bis having produced one piny* en- 
" Latin style was formed upon a titled 

•* wrong taste, which led him from The CotuUrySquirt % CT,ji dnst" 
** the natoral and beantifid sim- mas Gambol. C. 8?o. 1732. 
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HAB . HAC 

Jn. C. These initials are prefixed poems^ published un4er the title- 
to of Castara, and a play, called 

The Two Friends. D. 8vo. The Queen of Arragon. Trag. 

ISOO. . Com. Fol. 1640. la Dodsle/s 

U — r->, Eleanor. Of this lady Collection, 

we know no more than that she Of this he appears himself to 

\irrote ' . have had « very diffident opinion ; 

Matilda, ,D, 1803. but having showed it to Philip, Earl 

H. W. These initials are af« of Pembroke^ that nobleman was 

fix^d to the dedication of so much pleased with it, that he 

The Prqfecfon. C. Svo. 1737. caused it to be acted at court, and 

Habj(N6T0N, WitLZAM. This afterwards to be published, though 

.genjtlen^an, who flouVished in the contrary to the author's inclina- 

.r«Jgo of King Charles I. was born tion. Wood acquaints us, that, 

oo the 4tb of Nov. 1605 ,.at Hand- during the civil war, Mr. Habing- 

lip, in Worcestershire* Being of ton (probably for the sake of pre- 

a Roman Catholic family, he was serving to himselfthat calm, which 

sent to receive the early parts of is ever most agreeable to a studi*- 

bis education at Paris and St. ous and sedentary disposition) tem- 

Omer's, where he was very ear- pori zed- with those in power, and 

nestly entreated to take on him the v^as not unknown to Oliver Crom- 

habit of a Jesuit. But an eccle- well: yet, it is probable, this 

eiastical life beipg by no means temporizing was no more than a 

agreeable to his disposition, he re- mere non-resistance 3 as wehaveno 

>8isted -. all their solicitations, and account of his having been raised 

-spurned to England, where, by to any kind of preferment during 

jbis own application, and the in- the Protectors government. He 

etruction of his father Thomas died November 30, 1654, being 

£[al>ington, Esq. he niiade great just entered into his 50th year^ 

.prbficiency.in the study of history. In the '^ Complete History of Eng^ 

and other useful branches of lite- land," 1706, the first two volumes 

rature, and ^^ame, according to of which were compiled by Mr. 

the account gi^%ii of him by Wood, Hughes the poet,, Habington's'Le/e 

in his A then. Oxon, a very accom- of Edward is inserted, among other 

pushed gentleman. adopted lives. 

. His principal bent was to his- Hacket, Dr. John (miscalled 

tory, as is apparent from his writ- Lacket in the former edition), an 

ings ; among which are some Oh' English prelate, descended from 

servaHons onHistory, in 1 vol. 8vo. an ancient family, and born ia 

and a History of Edw. IF. written London, Sept. 1, 1592. He was 

.' «nd published at the desire of King admitted very young into West- 

tCbarlesL: yet, for the amusement minster school; and, in 1608, 

4of .SQOie leisure hours, he wrote a elected thence to Trinity CoUegej^ 

cdtisiderable number of little lovf» in Cambridge, His uncommon 

TOL. U X 
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pnts sod leirnui^ rffopwfjfnnro js vcu as viiit faad been gathBred 
liim to partkolar nodoe ; lo tlut, for the icpair of Sc Paul's c»- 
aftertakii^ ibe proper degree^ be tbcdraL Mscb l642, be was 
Was cboieo fdlov of bb ooDe^ ' presented to a ie$adeotiaij*s place 
and became a tutor of great re- in Sc FnTs, l4widnn ; but the 
pate. One mootb in ibe long traoblei coining on« be had no 
vacatioa« retiring witb bis pupil, emojinent of it, nor of his rectorf 
afterwaids Lord Bjroo, into Not- ot St. AndievV Bendes^, aome 
tingbamsbiie, be tbere cn mp oa cd of bis parkhioners tbetie faara^ 
a Latin Comedj. which wa» twice aiticied J^guntt bim, mt the oom- 
acted bc^Ne James L eotiued mittee of phmdei e r s , hi» find 

Loyola. Printed Is 12mo. l648. Selden told bim it was m raan to 
Hetookordenin l6lS,andbad make anj defence, and adrised 
^ngnljy kindnea shown bim bf bim to letire to Cbeam, wheie be 
Bidiop Andfewi, and several great wooJd endearoor to prevent bis 
men : bat, dbove all otbers, be besi^ molested. He was Astnrbed 
was r i ^ai ded by Dr. Williamsy here by the Earl of Essex's annj. 
Dean of Westminster and JKsbop who, marcbiDg that way, took bun 
of Lincola, who, being appointed p s isa oer along with them ; but be 
kird-keeper c^ the great seal in was soon alter <fismissed. imd fiom 
1621, cbose Hacket for bis chap- that time laf bid in bis irtiiem rn t 
lain. In lG23, be was made atCheam,wbeie we bearnomorB 
r**^!*^"* to James I. and also a of bim, except that, in iGlS-g;, 
pRtiendarj of Liooofai } 2nd tbe be attmded in bis last momfnn 
Tear felknring, upon tbe lord- Hemy Rich, Karl of Holland, who 
keepei^s iccommendadoo, rector was beheaded for attempting tbe 
of St. Andrew's, HoSbom, in Lon- relief of Colchester, 
don. Hii patron also procnred After tbe restoratioa o£ Charles 
bim tbe same fear the rectory of IL be reoorered all his prefer- 
Cbeam, in Sarrejr} teDiog bim, ments, and was o&red the bi- 
tbat be intended Holboni for shopric of Gknicester, which be 
wealth, and Cbeam for health. lefosed ; hot be a ccep te d shortlf 
In 1625, be was named hj tbe after that of litcfahdd and Co- 
King himself^ to attend an am- Tcntij, and was oonaecratBd Dec* 
bassador into Germany -, jet was 22, 1^1 . The spring foUowiag 
dissnaded from tbe joomey* b/ be repaired to Litchfield, where, 
bdng told, that, on account of finding die cathedral almost bat- 
bis severe treatmeat of the Jesnits teted to the groond, be set op in 
in bis LoyoU, he woold never be eight jrears a conqdete chorch 
able to go safe, thoi!^ in an am* a^;ain^ better than ever it was be- 
hassador's train. In l62S, be com- fne, at tbe expense of ^OjOfX^, 
menced D. D. ; and, in 1631, vras of which be had ICOOL from tbe 
made archdeacon of Bedford. His dean and ch^er: and the rest 
cbnrcb of St. Andrew being old was of bis own charge, and pro- 
and decayed, he undertook to re- cored foom benefactors. He bid 
hnild it, and for that purpose got oot lOOOLoponaprdiendal boose, 
together a great sum of money in which be was fiirced to live -ia» 
stock and sobscriptioos ; but, upon bis palaces at Litchfield and Eoda- 
the breaking out c^ the civU war, shall having been demolished do- 
this was seized by the FubameDt^ ring the ciTil war. Ife added to 
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Trinity College, in Cambridge, a 
building called Bishop's Hostel, 
\phich cost, him 1200/. ordering 
that the rents of the. chambers 
should be laid out in books for the 
college- library. Besides these acts 
of munificence, he left several be- 
nefactions by will ; as 50L to Clare 
Hall J 50/. to St. John's College; 
and all his books, which cost him 
about 1500/. to the university li- 
brary. He died at Litchfield, Oc- 
tober 21, 1670, and was buried in 
the cathedral, under a handsome 
tomb, erected by his eldest son 
Sir Andrew Hacket, a master in 
chancery j for he was twice mar- 
ried, and, had several children by 
both his wives. 

He published only the comedy 
of Loyola above mentioned, and 
A Sermon preached before the King, 
March 22, 166O', but, after his 
' deceasei ^ Century of his Sermofis 
upon several remarkable Subjects 
was published by Thomas Plume, 
p. D. in 1675, folio ; and, in 
1693, The Ltfe of Archbishop IVil^ 
Hams, folio, of which an improved 
abridgment was published in 1700, 
8vo. by Ambrose Philips. He in- 
tended to have written the Life of 
James I. and for that purpose the 
lord-keeper Williams had given 
him Camden's MS. notes or an- 
nals of that King's reign; but, 
these being lost in the confusion 
of the times, he was disabled from 
doing it. He was a man of great 
acuteness, and applied hidiself to 
all parts of learning, but could 
Jiever make himself master of the 
oriental languages. He was deeply 
versed in ecclesiastical history, es- 
pecially as to what concerned our 
own church. In the university, 
when young, he was much ad- 
dicted to school-learning; but grew 
afterwards weary of it, as being 
toll of shadows without substance^ 



and coDtainiiig hoirHd and barba« 
rous terms, ipore fit, he would 
say, for incantation than divinlfy. 
He was a man of exemplaty con- ' 
duct, and as remarkable for virtde 
and piety as for parts and learn- 
ing. 

A writer in The GentlemarCi 
Magasdne (Feb. 1783) relates the 
following anecdote of our author's 
ecclesiastical intrepidity : 

" Amidst all th6 tyrannies, se^ 
" questrationsi and pillages, made 
" upon the church of England, Dn 
'^ John Hacket showed himself its 
" adherent and hero, and offered 
*' his body even to martyrdom^ 
" rather than disobey its ordi- 
•' nances. He was, at the be*- 
" ginning of the civil war, rectoj^ 
" of St. Andrew's, Holbqrn j and 
*f when the Parliament, as the 
'* Commons alone called them-* 
*' selves, had voted down the li- 
" turgyof the church of England^ 
*' and forbidden the use of it under' 
" the severest penalties. Dr. Hacket 
'* continued to reid, as before, the 
'' daily service ; and, though ^ 
^' Serjeant with a trooper rushed 
" into the church, commanding 
"him with threats to desist, he, ' 
" with a steady voice and intre- 
*' pid countenance, continued ; on 
*' which the murderous bigot thrust 
" his pistol to his head, threaten- 
" ing him with instant death : the 
" undaunted priest calmly replied^ 
" ' Soldier, I am doing my duty, 
*' do you do yours;' and with a 
*' still more exalted voice read on. 
** The soldier, abashed, left the 
'* church." 

Hailbs, Lobd, one of the lords 
commissioners of justiciary in Scot* 
land (formerly Sir David Dalrym- 
ple), born at Edinburgh Oct. 28, 
1726, is said to have l^een the au« 
thor of 

X 2» 
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' Tke Little Freeholder. D. Ent Rjswtek. When Sir Joieph vm 

llmo. 1790. appointed to the first of those h^h 

His Lordship also wrote three offices, he took our authcr as his 

papers in The World, viz. Nos. Latin secretary. But tacitumitf 

140, 147, and 204; Annals of npt being one of those qoalitief 

Scotland, ,2 vols. 4to. 177^^ fltid for which Haines was eminent. Sir 

1779; Disqidsiiions concerning tke Joseph found that, throagh bii 

Antiquity of the Christian Church, ro^ns, aflairs of great importance 

1783 ', and An Inquiry into the frequently transpired, even before 

secondary Causes which Mr, Gibbon they came to the knowledge of 

has assigned for the rapid Growth those who were more imnaediatdj 

'ofChristiamty,4io.\7^. To The concerned in them. He was, theie* 



Mirror, a periodical paper pub- 
lished in Scotland, his Lordship 
likewise contributed five papers, 
and part of a sixth ; viz. Nos. ()2, 
75, 8d, 97/ 98f and part of 46. 
He died Nov. 29, 1792} havmg 



fore, obliged to remove him from 
an employment for which he seett* 
ed so ill calculated : he spcott- 
mended him, however, to one «f 
the heads of the university «f 
Cambridge, where he was verf 



written many other works, of kindly received ; but a oompao/ 
which a list maybe seen in the of comedians coming to pertocm 
new edition of The Encychpcedia 
Britannica, 

HAiNts, J08BPR (commonly 
called Count Haines). This 
gentleman was a very eminent low 
comedian, and a person of great 
facetiousness of temper and readi- 



at Stourbridge fair, Mr. 
took so sudden an indination lor 
their employment and way of tir*' 
ing, that he threw away his dp 
and band, and immediately jcnned 
their company. 

It was not long, however. Mom 



ness of wit. When^ or where, or the reputation of his theatneil 

of what pareflts, he was bom, are abilities procured him an inv^ 

particulars about which the histo- tion to the Theatre Royal in Dittf 

rians of his life are totally silent. Lane, where his inimitaUe po* 

It is certain, however, that the formance on the public slagej ^ 

earlier parts of his education were gether with his vivacitj and pks- 

communicated to him at the school santry in private conversation, in* 

of St. Martin's in the Fields, where troduced nim not only to ^e »- 

he made so rapid .a progress as to quaintance, but even the (aouB- 

* become the admiration of all who arity, of persons of the most ealtd 



knew him. 

From this place he was sent, by 
the voluntary subscription of a 
number of gentlemen, to whose 
notice his quickness of parts had 
strongly recommended him, to 
Oueen's College, Oxford, where 
his learning and great fund of hu- 

* mour gained him the esteem and 

* regard of Sir Joseph Williamson, 
who was afterwards Secretary of 
State, and Minister Plenipotentiary 



abilities, and of the first rank k 
the kingdom ; insomuch, iba/t t 
certain noUe Duke, being appoiol* 
ed ambassador to the French ceo^ 
thought it no disgrace to take lot 
Haines with him as a ccwnpaiRai} 
who being, besides his knowla^ 
of the dead languages^ as pedbd' 
master of the French and Itite 
as if he had been a native d-^ 
respective capitals of Paris adl 
Rome, was ;greally f:aFessed Ifi 



at the concluding of the peace of many of the French nobility. 
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On his return from France^ authentic bon-mo\ 6fh\s, handed 
where he bad assumed the title of down to us by his contemporary 
Count, he again applied himself CoUey Gibber^ who^ in his jipo* 



logy, relates this story : *' Joe 
" Haines (says he)« being asked< 
** what could transport Collier in- 
*' to so blind a zeal for the general 
'' suppression of the stage^ when 
'* only some particular authors had 
** abused it;- whereas the stage, he 
*' could not but know, was gene- 
''.rally allowed, when rightly con- 
" ducted, to be a delightful me- 
thod of mending our. morals?" 



to the stage, on which he con- 
tinued till 1701 5 on the 4th of 
April ill which year he died of a 
fever, after a very short illness, at 
his lodgings in Hart Street, Long 
Acre, and was buried in thechurch* 
yard of St. PauPs, Covent Garden^ 

There * is one dramatic piece, 
said to be his, entitled 

A Fatal Mistake. P. 4to. 1692. 
But the composition of it b so 

ytrf miserable, that most of the — ^* For that very reason (repil^- 
writers seem inclined to acquit 
bim of being the author of it. 
Yet we know not whether that is 
qaite a sufficient reason for so do- 
ing ; as it is by no means uncom- 
mon to find, among men of pro- 
fessed drollery, that the manner is 
much more than the matter $ and 
the table, as Shakspeare has it, is 
often set in a roar, by jokes, 
which, if repeated, without the 
immediate humour of the speaker 
to accompany them, would scarce- 
ly excite a smile, unless of con- 
tempt. And it is remarkable of the 
very person we are now treating 
of, thatt some of his prologues and 
epilogues, which used to force 
thunder-claps of applause from the 
audience, when spoken by himself, 
and according to his own concep- 
tions in the writing of them, ap.- 
pear but flat and insipid when we 
come to read them in the closet. 
We do not niean this; however, 
ID any degree to depreciate Mr. 
Haines's merit: That he possessed 



Haines) : Collier is by profession- 

'^a moral-mender himself $ and 

** two of a trade, you know, cam 

*' never agree.'* 

Hall, Robert, was author of 

The Old Quizzes. M. F. 12mo. 

1779. 

Hallam, a. This gentleman^ 
translated The Beggar's Opera into 
French, under the title of 

L* Opera du Gueuxy avec \et 
Chansons^ sur les Airs Anglois. 
Representee sur le Petit Theatre* 
Francois dans March6 au Foin^^ 
Svo. 1750. 

Hallohav, L. H. under the 
assumed name of Philo-NduticuSg 
wrote 

The Female Volunteer. Dr. Svo. 
1801. 

Hamilton, Charles. Of this 
person we know no more than 
that he was author, or rather' 
translator, of 

The Patriot. Trag. Svo. N.D. 
[1784.] 

Hamilton, Newburoh. This 
a great share of genuine wit, we do gentleman lived in the family of * 
90t in the least question ; and al- the Duke of Hamilton; and was 
though every jest-book will fumbh * probably related to his Grace. He 
numbers of droll turns, of humour* wrote three pieces, entitle^. 



which are said to have come from 
him, we think we^'cannot- better 
close this account of him, than by 
|b^ repetition of oiie un^Quhtedly 



1. Doating Lov^s. Conii. 12mo« 
1715. ♦- 

2. Petticoat Plotter. Far. I2mp, 
^720. 

X3 
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Keitber of these pieces met with tended for the stage, is in print, 

success. The first of them, how- and is far from being devoid of 

ever, was supported through three genius or poetical imagination. It 

performances, for the sake of the is entitled 

author's benefit, whose interest The Fortune Tellers. A Medley, 

was so strong, and his acquaint- 8vo. N. D. 
ance so extensive, that he was en- Mr. Hardbam, however, was at 

abled to lay the pit and t>oxes to- once a patron and preceptor to 

gekher, at the advanced price of many of our candidates for his- 

8UL shillings for each ticket. trionic laurels. He was therefore 

3. Sampson, Orat. 4to. 1^43. seldom without embryo Richards 

Hammond, William. This and Hotspurs strutting and bellow- 

^rriter is mentioned no where but ing in his dining-room, or the 

ID The BriHsh Theatre 'f where he parlour behind his shop. The 

is said to have been a young gen- latter of these apartments was 

tleman in the army, and to have adorned with heads of most of the 

written a dramatic piece, of one persons celebrated for dramatic ex- 

acti entitled cellence, and to these he frequent- 

The Preceptor. Ball. Opera, ly referred in the course of his 

12mo. 1740. instructions. 

Habbach, William, announ- There is one circumstance, how- 

ced, about twenty-five yearsago, as ever, in his private character, which 

intended for speedy publication, deserves a more honourable rescue 

The Roman Daughter. T. Not from oblivion. His chanty was 

printed, we believe. extensive in an uncommon degree, 

. Habdham, John.. This an- and was conveyed to many of its 

thor, when living, was well known objects in the most delicate man- 

among persons of genius and taste, ner. On account of his known 

He was born at Chichester, and integrity (for he once iailed in 

bred a lapidary or diamond-cutter; business more creditably than be 

but afterwardis became more emi- could have made a fortune by it), 

nent in another profession, being he was often intrusted with the 

at the time of his death possessed of care of paying little annual stipends 

the greatest snuff-trade in or about to unfortunate women, and others 

this metropolis. His shop was at who were equally in want of relief; 

the Red Lion, near Fleet Market, and he has been known, with a 

in Fleet Street. Besides this, he generosity almost unexampled, to 

had for some years been principal continue these annuities, loog ^ter 

Dumberer and under-treasurer to the sources of them had been stop- 

the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, ped by the deaths or caprices of 

What Mr. Hardhara*s advantages the persons who at first supplied' 

from education were, we never them. At the same time he per- 

beard; but, by the dint of strong suaded the receivers that their 

natural parts, and good breeding, money was remitted to him as 

he rendered himself agreeable to usual through its former channel, 

numbers of the most considerable Indeed his purse was never shut 

wits and critics of the age ; and even to those who were casually 

even himsdf made one attempt in recommended by his common ac- 

the dramatic way, which, although, quaintance. He died in September 

^e believe, it was not even in- 1 772, and, by his ^il}, i)equeathed 
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the interest of twenty thousand 
pounds to a female, who, after 
, the death of his wife, had gained 
but too strong an ascendancy oyer 
him 5 and at her decease the prin- 
cipal. Sec. to his native city, to 
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titled, (1.) Three Treatises-, 1st, 
Concerning Art) 2^, Music, Paint* 
ing, and Poetry 5 and 3d, Happi^' 
ness, (2.) Hermes; A. Philosophic 
col Enquiry concerning Universal 
Grammar, (3.) Pfdhsophzcal Ar* 



lessen the poor's rates there. The rangements. (A.) Philological En- 
consequencels, that the rates are guirtes. He was one of the sons 



very much lowered; but the rents 
of houses arei dn that account, so 
much increased, that the gift has 
been a detrimenti instead of an 
advantage. 

These particulars, which reflect 
such honour on Mr.' Hardham's 



of a gentleman of the same names 
by Lady Elizabeth his wife, third 
daughter of Anthony second Earl 
of Shaftesbury, and sister to the 
celebrated author of The Charac- 
teristics, He was born in the Close 
of Sarum, July 20, 1709, and 



memory, deserve to be as generally educated under the Rev. Mr. HiU, 
known as his popular sort of snufF, roaster of the public grammar* 



entitled 37 5 a combination of fi- 
gures which, in the public opinion,, 
continues to stand at least as high 
as did once the political number 45. 
Harding, Samubl, was the 
son of Robert Harding, of Ipswich, 
in Suffolk. He was bom in the 
year 16I85 and, as Wood says, 
became a sojourner of Exeter 
College, Oxford, in the year 1634, 
where, in 1638, he took one de- 



school there. From thence he 
went, in 1726, to Wadham Col- 
lege, in Oxford, as a gentleman 
commoner, but did not receive 
any degree. We do not find that 
he ever took any active part in 
public life until 1761, when be 
was elected M. P. for Christ Church, 
Hants. In the year 1 762 he was 
nominated one of the Lords of the 
Admiralty) which he soon gave 



eree in arts. He afterwards be- up 5 and, on the l6th of April 
came chaplain to a nobleman 5 and 1 763, was appomted to a seat on 
about the beginning, or in the 
heat of the civil war, died 5 having 
written one play, called 

Sicily and Naples 5 or. The Fa- 
tal Union. T. 4to. l640. 



the Treasury bench 5 a post which 
he held until July 12, 1765. In 
1774, he was appointed Secretary 
and Comptroller to the Queen; 
in which situation he continued 



Hakper, Samuel. An author until his death, Dec. 22, 1780, 
now unknown. He published one He was the author of one small 



play, called 

The Mock Philosopher. C. 1 2mo.. 

1737. 

, HsvRPLET, T. An author only 

known to us as having published, 

1. The Genius of lAv^poqL Dr. 

8vo. 1790. 

2. The Milliners. Burl. 8vo. 

1790. 

,3. The Triumph of Fidelity. Dr. 

in Rhyme. 8vo. 1790 



piecjB> called 

The Spring. Past. 4to. 1762. 
His life and works have been pub- 
lished by his son^ the Earl of 
Malmesbury, in 2 vols. 4tjo. 1801* 

Harris, Joseph. This persoa 
(probably a seal-engraver by trade,, 
as, on the accession of Queen 
Anne, he was appointed engraver 
to the Mint) was a comedian, but 
of no great reputation in his pro- 



• Harris, James, author of fession. Yet, as Jacob, informs 
those four valuable -works, en- us, by the assistance of his fnend?* 

%.4 
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he aimed at being an aathor, and 
produced the four following dra- 
matic pieces; all of which seem 
to have miscarried in the repfe- 
seotation, v'lt, 

1. The Mistakes. T. C. 4to. 

1(?91. 

2. The CUy Bride. C. 4to, 

1696. 

3. Lovers a Lotiery, and a Wb^ 
man the Prize. C. 4!o. I699. ' 

4. Love and Riches reconciled, 
M. 4to,'\699. 

'Harrison'^ Lxbutbhamt Ni* 
CHOL AS Bacon, of the MariDes> 
pub)tsfaed one drama : 

The Travellers. C. 8vo. I788, 

1789. 

Harrison, Thomas, was mi- 
nister of the dissenting congrega- 
tion in Little Wild Street. On 
March 16, 1 728-9, he preached 
the funeral sermon of Dame Mary 
Page, at Devonshire S<}uare. He 
afterwards conformed, and receiv- 
ed episcopal ordination from the 
bishop of London, Sept. 14, 1729, 
at St. Leonard's Foster Lane, and 
preached a recantation sermon 
there. He, od the 15th of Feb. 
1729, preached a sermon at Eat- 
cliffe, in Leicestershire, on his in- 
troduction to that cure; and all 
these sermons are in print. He is 
ako the author of one drama, 
called 

Belieshazzar I or^ The Heroic 
Jew: B.t, nmo. 1727, 

Harbison, William. This 
author wds a ma A of mian em- 
ploy nlent, being bf trade no other 
than a patien-maker. Yet he w.a8' 
esteemed to be master of excellent 
natural parts. He wrote 'one play, 
which, though it was never acted, 
probably from want of interest, is 
far from bein^ devoid of merit 5 it 
isentitled 

Thf Pilgrims, D. E. 4to. 170I. 

Habrod, W. This Writer was 



a Kentish man, jOMsm in the Iowa 
\^hich be has o^lebtited tB^a de*^ 
scriptive poem, called Scvenoke: 
4to. 1753. He likewise wrote pa6 
play, viz. 

The Patriot. T. 8vo. 1/69- 
Hart^ Cs/arles. *A Bcotch 
gentleman, ^h6 prodoced' -one 
play, acted at Edinbur^, dialled 

Hermimus and Espasia. Tl8vd» 
1754. * ' ' 

Hartsov, Hall, was a Datifm 
of Ireland ; and, if our informatiao' 
be not erroneons, was bronoght np 
at the university of Dublin m the 
lowest rank of students. I|e was 
patronized, however, bjr the cele- 
brated Dr. Lelandjp who la supposed 
to have afforded b^n^ matenai as-^ 
sistance in the only draniatic pieci 
he has written. He qnitt^ hii 
country in the character^ or tutor 
to a young gentleman of fbrtone, 
wtiom he accompanied to £x>ndon« 
Before he had attained the age of 
thirty, he bad madethe toor of Eu- 
rope three timeff, and was deemej 
a young man of fine parts, great 
accomplishments, and amiable 
manners. He became acquainted 
with the celebrated Hugh Boyd, 
who invited him to his house at 
Kenton Green, that he might'liave 
the benefit of change of air, bfiAg 
then of a consumptive habit; but 
his malady yifzs too fu advanced 
to admit of any cure. After behig 
noatly weeks at Slenton Green, 
Mr. Hartson returned to town, 
and died iti a few' days (March 
1773)» without leaving any other 
effects than a few manuscript 
poems and plays to Griffin toe 
bookseller, whom he had appoint-* 
ed his executor, and to whoin he 
had been probably indebted. Boyd, 
knowing Hartson's distressed' cir« 
cumstancek,' Called 'on Oriffio, the 
moment he ^heard of his death, 
and humanely offered his services* 
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Gr*^n begged "he would order and Tom TAamJ into* W opera. Ber 
pwnnge tlie funeral 5 which, though sides this, ft'e was the* author of, ' 
at thai time as much ombarrassed i. The Rhal Fatherly or. The 
ai had been his deceased friend, beatkeifAchiHes. T. 6yp. |?30, 
Jite generously did, -and fpr which 2. The Chinese Orphan. H.T^ 
Griffin afterwards refused to pay ; 8vo. 1741. ^ 
pleading, in excuse, that the ma- Hath wave, Richahd. To 
noseHpts were of no value. Not this author are ascribed ihp follow- 
long before his death he published- ing dramas : - 
a poem, entitled Youth. He also 1 . Arthur, King of England, 
\rrole ... Play, 1598. N. P.' ' ' 
' ^he Countess of SaUshury, T. 2. As Merry as may le. Play.* 

8vo. i:;67. 1662. N.'p. 

* Harwooo, Thomas, educated 3. The Black Dog of Ifewgate. 

sit£ton; afterwards of University Play. l602. N. P. 

College, Oxford, and master of 4. The Boast of Billingseate, l?t 

Lichfield school. He published l602, N. P. " . / . 

Annotations xm Genesis, inoneyo- 5. TheFortunateGeneral. French 

lotfje, 8vQ. 1789; two volumes of History. 1602, N.P. - 

Sefmms, 1794j and a4to. volume Haughton, William, wrot9 

(^ 797 ) <^alled ^/i/mwi £/oweff^e5} the following dramalicpieces: •' 

containing an account of the I. A Woman will have her 

members of Eton College, from Will, Play. 1578. 4to. 1631/ 

the year 1443 to 1797* His claim [See Englishmen for my Money, 

tp a place in the present work in Vol. II.] 

arises from his having published 2. The Arcadian Virgin, PJay. 

•ne play, viz. 1599, N. P. 

The, Death of Dion. T. 8vp. 3. John Cox. Tr. 1599. N.P. 

1737. 4. Poor Man*s Paradise, P. 

He was author of several let- 1599. N.P. 

t^r8 m The Gentleman's Magaxine, 5, Spanish Morris. P. 1599. 

■with the signature of Clio. He N. P. 

also penned Observations on the 6. Thomos Merry. T. I599. 

Writings of Dr, Johnson ; but we 7* The English Fugitives. P. 

know not whether these were ever l6bO, N.P. 

ptiblished. .He likewise wrote a 8. Ferrex and Porrex. P.4600. 

tragedy which was performed at N. P. • 

the Norwich Theatre in 1787, but 9. Robin Hoods Penn'orths. P. 

we have not heard its title. The 1600. N. P. 

pbthor was then resideiit at Laveii- 10. Seven Wise Masters. P. 

ham, near Suibnry, Suffolk. \6go. N.P,. 

Hatch ETT» William. This Ml. Strange News out of Po- 

flothor was' a performer on'tlie land. P. I6OO. N.P. 

stage^ though he seems never to 1 2. The Conquest of Spain. 

irave risen tb much eminence in I601 . N. P. 
that profession. He acted apart 13. The Conquest of the West 

\n his first play, 9s did Mrs. Ha^- Indies, P. I6OI. N. P. 

Woody with whom he lived upon ' 14. Judas. P. 16OI. N.P. 
t^rms of friendship, and joined 15. Prmid Woman of Antwerp, 
i^ith her in coDvertio^ Fielding's ?. I6OI. N.P. 
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16. 17. Six Clothiers of the West, latioo of Thorius*8 Hymnus Taiad, 

P. In two Parts. I6OI. N. P. and two dramatic pieces, the first 

19. Six Yeomen of the West. P. of which, it is prettj apparent from 

1601. N.P. the very title-page^ met with but 

19. Thomas Dough. P. idOl. .indifferent success. They are es- 
N. P. tided, 

20. Thomas Strowde. P. I6OI. 1. The Rival Friends, C. 4to. 

21. William Cartumght, P. 1632. 

1602. N. P. 2. SeniU Odium. C.12mo.l633. 

22. Patient Grissei. C. 4to. Hatakd, William. This geo- 

1603. tleman was an actor beloogiog to 
Haustbd, Petes. This gen* the Hieatre Royal in Drury Lane. 

lleman was born at Oundle, in He was the son of a vintner in 
Northamptonshire, towards the be<* Dublin, and served his time as ap« 
ginning of the reign of King James prentice to a surgeon ; bat, having 
the First. He received his educa« an early inclination for the stage, 
lion at Queen's College, Cam- he quitted the profession he was 
bridge,where,afterpassing through intended for, and engaged himself 
the proper exercises, he took his first at the theatre in Goodman's 
degree as master of arts $ and, after Fields, from whence he renioved 
quitting ,the university, entering to the Theatres Royal, in both 
into holy orders, he became, first, of which he was at different times 
curate of Uppingham, in Rutland- received. As an actor, he stood 
shire $ afterwards rector of Had- in very good estimation with the 
ham, in Hertfordshire, and vicar public. His person was comely 
of Gretton, in Northamptonshire, and genteel, his voice clear and 
where he accounted for the first articulate, and his critical jadg- 
fruits, IVIarch 13, 1639. Inl641, ment, and perfect understanding 
be had a degree of doctor of divi- of the meaning of his author, 
nity conferred on him. shone forth conspicuously in evecj 

On the breaking out of the civil part he performed. He did not 
wars, he was made chaplain to want feeling } but, from a degree 
Spencer Earl of Northampton, to of monotony, which seemed na- 
whom be adhered in all his en- tural to his voice, he sometimes 
gagements for the royal interest, fell short with respect to impas*- 
and was with him in the castle of sioned execution. He was, how- 
Banbury, in Oxfordshire, at the ever, always decent, sensible, and 
very time it made so vigorous a de- perfect, and acquired an ease in 
fepce against the Parliament's force, his manner and deportment, which 
In that castle, as Wood, in his it is uncommon to meet with, and 
Fasti, informs us. Dr. Hausted which rendered him, if not a ca- 
concluded his last moments in the pital, at least a very useful, per- 
year.1645, and was buried with ia former; and if, on any occasion, 
the precinqts of it, or else in the necessity or accident threw him 
church belonging to Banbury. into parts which might appear 

Both Laugbaine and Wood give * above the rank of characters 
this author the character of a very which he usually filled, he con- 
ingenious man, and a good poet ; stantly made way through them 
air the testimonials we have extant with less disgust than some p^r-. 
of the latter character are, a trans- formers would have dpne* who* 
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'With greater particular beauties, 
intermingled an equal number of 
glaring deformities. 

As an author, Mr. Havard stood 
nearly in the same predicament 
that he did as an actor ; for, though 
much inferior to qur first-rate dra- 
matists, he was at the same time 
as greatly superior to many whose 
pieces have even met with success. 
Good sense, correctness, and sen-« 
sibility, ran through his writings ; 
and though he did not astonish us 
with the sublime flashes of a Shak- 
speare, or touch our hearts with 
the tender sensations of an Otway, 
yet he neither started out into the 
puerile bombast of a Banks, nor 
sunk into the unimpassioned prosai- 
cal coldness of a Trapp. In a word, 
the sensible lesson of the medio iu^ 
Hssimus Uns seemed to be the rule 
of Mr. Havard's conduct, both on 
the stage and in the study j and, 
indeed, he appeared to have suffi- 
ciently availed hitnself of an adhe- 
rence to this maxim; the silent 
attention constantly paid to his 
performance in the theatre avouch- 
ing the truth of it on the one hand $ 
and the success his dramatic pieces, 
especially one of them, met with on 
their representation, evincing it on 
the other. The names of his plays, 
which are four in number, are as 
follow: 

1. Scanderleg. T. Svo. 1733. 

2. King Charles the First. H.T. 
8vo. 1737. 

3. Regulus. T. 8vo« 1744. 

. 4. The Elopement. F. 1763, 
N. P. 

Mr. Havard was moreover, in 
his private character, extremely 
amiable ; being polite, humane, and 
friendly. In a word, he was ge- 
nerally esteemed and beloved by 
aU iirho knew bim> He continued 
on the stage until the year I769 ^ 
when^ finding the infirmities of 



age increasing, ha took leave of 
the theatre in form, in an epilogue 
written and spoken by himself, 
after the play of Zara, in which 
Mr. Garrick acted for his benefit 
He retired first to Islington; but 
being there not so near his friends 
as he wished, he returned to the 
lodgings he had formerly occupied 
in Tavistock Street, where, after a 
lingering illness, he died the 20th 
of Febnary 1778, at the age of 
63 years, and was buried in Covent 
Garden churchyard, under a stone, 
with the following epitaph, writ^ 
ten by Mr. Garrick, as " A Tri»- 
bute to the Memory of a Charac- 
ter he lotafg knew and respected : 

* An honest man 's the noblest 

work of God.' 

Hairard from sonow rests beneath this 

sibne ; 
An honest man-^— ^belov'd as soon as 

knowp t 
Howc'cr defective in the mimic art. 
In-real life he justly play'd his part! 
The noblest character he acted well. 
And Heav*n applauded — when the car- 
tain fell," 

Previous to Mr. Havard's bene- 
fit, in 1752, the celebrated Henry 
Fielding inserted the following eu- 
logium on him, in The Covent 
Garden Journal, No. 28 : 

*' Mr. Havard is the successor 
" of the first Mr. Mills, in most of 
'^ his parts on the stage, and he 
'' no less resembles the character 
*' of Mr. Mills in his life, being a 
*' sober, worthy, honest man. 

*' The good judgment of the 
" managers shows itself therefore 
^' in their disposition of those parts 
" to Mr. Havard's share, where 
all the amiable qualities of hu- 
man nature are to be displayed ^ 
'' since he who exerts these qua« 
'* licies in private life is the most 
likely to represent them weU on 
the stage I sugh are Horatio > 
" the Friar, in Romeo and JuUet^ 
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" &c. Mr, Havard says, Mr. Gar- The Country IfedSng and Skii 

♦• riek always actt tbe part of ray mingion. T.C.P.F.O. 8vo. 17^9* 

" friend, and whether on the stage Afterwards called 

•' Of off I never desire a better. The Weddings 

** Characters of this kind (as Hawkbswomth, , a gen- 

«' well the real as the personated) tlenaan of Trinity College* Oun- 

*' seldom strike vs in a very glar* bridge^ is the reputed atttbor of a 

^^ iog light, or carry off any loud Latin play, acted before King 

*'• applause on the theatre or in the Jaroes* and called 

"world} but in both cases they Labyrinihus, C. 12mo. 1636. 

" never fail to please the good and Hawkeswortr, JoBit» L.L*J>< 

" truly jndicious ; and in both This genileman was bom lo the 

♦* case^ there must be great merit year 17 1 6. Early in Kfe he was 

*' to preserve such a character, and clerk to an attorney. He was like- 

'^ to support it well throughout, wise of the sect of Presbyterians, 

** I have heard it funher said of andaroemberofthecelebratedTom 

Mr. Havard, that no man feels Bradbury's meeting, from which* 

an obligation with more warmth, he was expelled for some irrega- 

'' while none can be less suscep* larities. He afterwards devoted his 

" tible of any little injury done to attention to literature, and becamQ 

'' his theatrical abilities. Here an author of considerable eminenoe,- 

<' another parallel maybe drawn In J 746, 7, 8, and p; he was a 

" between this amiable kind of poetical contributor to The Gentk*^ 

** character in life, and on the marCs Magastxne, under the £cti- 

" stage. In both it is often op- tibus name of Greville. We must 

*' pressed by the forward, thp in« also mention his translation of 7V« 

V Solent, and the worthless. I am lemackus, 4to. and his novel ai AU 

f* afraid Mr. Havard hath expe«> moron tmd Hamei.' He likewise 

f rienced some such treatment, in distinguished himself as editor and 

'' having his benefit so long post- chief writer of a seriea of periodi*-* 

f poned I since, except Mr. Gar- cal essayv, under the title of The 

'' nek, I do not know that he Adffenturer, His degree of LL J>. 

** hath any superior in tragedy, at was given him, homrit gratia, hj 

** that house. Archbishop .Herring: He would 

*^ However my readers may have practised in the comrnimsi 

''agree with me in this, there but that was opposed bythe'oni- 

•' are few, I am convinced, wlio versity doctors. The story of his 

** will not think it a great addi- Almoran and Hamei has been 

*' tion to their entertainment, on brought on the stage by Mr. Plratf, 

*' Saturday next, to reflect that in his Ftdr Circassian. Dr. H. 

*' they are contributory to the originally wrote it in 1756, as a 

*' ease and to the happiness of a drama in three acts ; which Mr. 

" sensib]e^ modest, and good^na- Garrick would have brought on. 

f ' tured -man 1 and of that family the stage, had he not been afraid of 

" of which he is the worthy the expense of decorations, trans-' 

^* niaster.*' formations, &c. having just lost 

Ha WKEJt, Essex. This author 4O0OL by The Chinese Fes^imi, In 

was a performer at the Theatre in the early part of his life, Hawkes- 

LiuQo!n*s Inn Fields^ anfl produced worthy circumstances were rather 

(^pe piece, called con^u^d. |Ie reskle^ ^^^ Vf^ 
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at Bromley, in Kent, where bis master. of HadUeigh sehool, and 

wife kept a boarding-school, which while in that capacity wrote for 

they relinquished in order to ac- the use of his fichoiars one piece, 

conamodate two women . of for- called, 

tune who came to reside with ylpoUo shr&ving, C. 8vo. 1617.. 
them. He afterwards became He also published* *f Corolla 

known to a lady who had great *' varia contexta pef Gull. Hau* 

property and interest in the East " kinum scholarcbam Hadleia- 

India company, and through her *' num in agro Suffolcienci. Can- 

ineans was chosen a director of *' tabr, ap. Tho. Buck.** l634. 

that body. When the design of l2mo. 

compiling a narrative of the dis- . ^Hawkins, William.. This 

cpveries in the South Seas was . gentleman was son to the cele- 

suggested, he was repommended brated Serjeant Hawkii^s, whose 

-as a proper person to be employ- excellent treatise on the crown 

ed on the occasion. This task he law is in great estimation among 

executed, and is said' to havQ re- the professors of that branch «f 

ceived'for it the enorjqoiiSiSum of jurisprudence. He received his 

OOCX)^. His work, however, though education at the university of 

written with elegance, whether Oxford^ where he was sometime 

through want of accai;acy in the fellow of Pembroke College, and 

■ narrative^ or from some notions took the degree of master of arts 

which were propagated in it of April 10, 1744. On the.resigna- 

an heterodox <:ast^ or on account tionof the poetry professorship by 

of particular ocoirrences . too Jux- Pr. Lowth, he succeeded him 

.-uriantly described, did not afford June 6, lJ5l. Besides his dra- 

that complete satisfaction which matic works, he is the iiuthor of 

..was. expected from it. In conse- several other performances, par- 

fuence of his situation a$ an East ticularly 3 vols, of Miscellanies ^ 

ndia director, and of hisconnex- 8vo. 17^8; a translation' in blank 

< ton witli the Admiralty while verse of part of the ^neid of 

writing the .above work, it has ViYgily Sermons i and Poems on 

beeii suggested that he injured his various- Subjects, l2mo. 1782. He 

health by too freely indulging in was rector of Little Casterton in 

. the pleasures of the table, which Rutlandshire ; and at the time of 

brought on a iever, of which he his death, in July 1801, vicar of 
died at a friend's house in /Lime Whitechurch, Dorsetshire. Hi^ 
Street, Nov. 17, 1773. He is plays are, 
the author of, 1. Henry and Rosamond, T« 

!• jimpkytrion. C. altereii, 8vo. 1749 5 8vo. 1758. 
8vo. 1756. 2. The Siege of Aleppo. T. 8vo» 

2. Oroonoko, T. altered, 8vo. 1758^ 

1759. 3. Cymheline, T. Syo.^ 1759. 

3. Zimri, Orat. 4to. 1 7^0. The last of these is only an dl- 
, ; 4. Edgar and Emmeline^ Fairy teration of a tragedy of the im- 
pale. 8vo. 1761. mortal Shakspeare j rn which 
.\ 5. The Fall of Egypt. Orat. [[ndeed it were to be wished that 

4to. ] 774. he had either fixed on the story 

HaWkins, William.. An au- only, and made the conduct ^^ 

thor of thel7th century, who was language of it entirely his own. 
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or dse that he had taken socne* 
what less liberqr with bis origioal ; 
since, as it now stands, thete ap- 
peari too great a dtssimilaritjr be> 
tweeu the diderent parts of it» to 
render it pleasing, either as the 
work of Shakspeare or of ^Ir. 
Hawkins. 

The other pieces, which may 
more proper]/ be called his own. 



HAY 

The EmUsted Skepktris. A Pas- 
toral Drama. Written in I790. 

Hawlivg, Fravcis. Of this 
author's dramatic works no ^leci- 
men remains, nor have we bcea 
alile to coUect anj circamstances 
concerning him. In the jear 
1751 he published tlie first part 
of A Miscellamf of onguud 
Poems ; and in the prefiioe noen- 
tioned an intention of pcodociDg 



*• For roe, bowc'er I oorct 

fame, I 

*' And pant with loo^n^ §ot a poet's i 
name, f 

* Yet, let mj soul coairs a nobler 
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Ghne me, kind Hcav*n, still h^ber 

points to reach ; 
Give me to piactiae what I strive to 
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are far from wanting merit. 

In his Euay on Gemius, he has another collection, in which 
thus drawn his own character : to be contained, 

1. SevttUefn HuMdrei 
Twenty i or. The Hisiohc, Softrar, 
Tragicomic Huwumn ^ JBr- 
chamge* Alley. 1723. 

2. Tke In£an 
The Qmqmeii of Pent by U^Spm- 
mards. T. 1728. 

This p ro posed pnblicatioa, we 
believe, never appeared. 

In Mears's Catalogue, 1726, two 
other pieces bj him are men t i on - 
ed, viz. 

3. The impertineat Lovers, C 
4^ li should haue comu soamer^ 

Farce, 

Hatks, Samitbl, was bom in 
1749, and educated at Westmin- 
ster school, to which he was ad- 
mitted in 1763. He afterwards 
in 1767 removed to TVini^ Col- 
lege, Cambridge, of which be 
became Fellow. In 177O be was 
chosen one of the nshen of West- 
minster schocd, bot resigned this 
sitoation a short time b^ore bis 
death, which happened about 
1795. He obtained the prises for 
€* TV-. 1 «,,., 1;^ •.. V -1 » . several of the poems (fiiected by 

** That I may lire to hail my ooontiy »» « . » mi^ j t-i ^ 

ftce." Mr. Seaton s will 5 and while at 

schot^, in conjunction with Ro- 

Hawkins, W. Of this person bert Carr, wrote one piece, called 

we know no more than diat he Eugemtu T. 8vo. 1 766. 

was a freqaeot cootribotor to the Haixet, Gkokgs, was anthor 

amusements of Vanxhall, and of 

published in 1786, 12mo. a small The Ckocolale Makers. Int.8TO. 

collection of Poems, chit^ Pas* 1759. 

lord/, in which was indoded ^^TLST4 Wiujam. This gen- 
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My standing rules of daily conduct be 

Faith, honour, justice, candour, 
Clarity; 

** Cueless of false reptoach, or vain 
applause. 

Be wordk my eulogy, and trudi my 
cause. 

O may I wield an independent pen, 

A fiicnd io %irtue — not a tool to men ; 

In petseveiance placin; all my glory ; 

While Tories, Whigs, and all uKn 
call me Tory ! 
" Warm in my bfcast may patiiot pas- 
sion giOW, 

*' Righteous rrsemmmt of mycoontiy's 

woe; 
** With •oice and heart for ever may I 

9tand 
" 'Gainst vcrnun that deroor my native 

land; 
" And m one wish my wishes ocntied 

be. 
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tleman was born at Chichester in 
October 174^5 his father being 
Thomas (the only son of Thomas 
Hayley, Dean of Chichester), 
and his mother Mary, daughter 
of Colonel Yates, M. P. for that 
city. He lost his father before 
he had reached his third year, 
and was therefore indebted to his 
mother for the rudiments of edu- 
cation. 

Our poet was sent early to 
Kingston school, where be suf- 
fered from an epidemical fever; 
on his recovery, and after years 
of illness and decrepitude, he had 
a domestic tutor, who prepared 
him for Eton ; on leaving which 
school he was entered of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge; and while 
there printed the first poem 
known to have been written by 
him : this was an Ode presented 
to His Majesty on the Birth of the 
Prince of Wales, and inserted in 
the Cambridge Collection ; but it 
may also be found in The Gentle* 
marCs Magazine, vol. xxxiii. p. 
39. On quitting the university 
he passed some months in Scot- 
land; and, in IJQQy married Eli- 
zabeth, daughter of the Rev. Tho. 
Ball, Dean of Chichester ; which 
lady died Nov. S, 1797, having 
published a translation of the 
Marchioness Lambert's Essays on 
Friendship, and Old Age, 8vo. 
178O3 which is executed with 
great spirit and fidelity ; she also 
published The Triumph of Ac-* 
quaintance over Friendship, an Es- 
say for the Times, l2mo. 1796. 

After residing a few years in 
London, he settled, in 177^9 at 
Eariham, in his native county, 
where he still continues to reside. 
In J77B, Mr. Hayley produ- 
ced, without his name, A Poetical 
Epistle to an eminent Painter (Mr. 
Bomney) ; in 1779, An Epistle 



to Admiral Keppel, 4to. and An 
Elegy on the Ajicient Greek Model, 
4to. [Neither of the two last- 
mentioned pieces, however, are 
included in the collected edition 
of his works.] In 178O he gave 
the public An Epistle to a Friend 
on the Death of John Thornton, 
Esq, 4to. ; and An Essay on His* 
toryy in Three Epistles to Edward 
Gibbon, Esq, 4to. In 178I, An 
Ode inscribed to John Howardt 
Esq, 4to; ; and The Triumphs of 
Temper, an admirable poem in 
six cantos, 4to. In 1782, An Es- 
say on Epic Poetry, in five Epis- 
tles to the Rev, Mr. Mason, 4to. 

Mr. Hayley has since given to 
the world a very amusing work, 
entitled An Essay on Old Maids ^ a 
novel called The YoUng Widow } 
An Elegy on Sir William Jones ; 
a Life of Milton } Memoirs of 
William Cowper, Esq. ; &c. &c. ; . 
but his claim to notice in the pre- 
sent work is fouYided on the fol- 
lowing dramatic productions : 

1. Happy Prescription, C. 4to* 
1784. 

2. LordRusseL T. 4to. 1784. 

3. Marcella, T. 4to. 17S4. 

4. The Mausoleum, C. 4to. 
1784. 

5. The Two Connoisseurs, C, 
4to. 1784. 

6. Eudora. T. 1790. N. P. 
The works of Mr. Hayley are' 

calculated to impress the most fa- 
vourable opinion of him" as a 
man j and, if we are not misin- 
formed, his manners are in perfect 
unison with the sentiments that 
his writings inculcate. » 

Haywood, Mrs. Eliza. This 
lady was perhaps the most volu- 
minous female writer this king- 
dom ever produced. Her genius 
lay chiefly in the novel depart- 
ment of writing. In the early part 
of her life her natural vivacity. 
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her ses*s con^titotional fondness 
iot gallaotrjr^ . and tbe passbn 
wbicb then pr9f ailed in the pttb- 
lic taste for personal scandal, and 
diving into tbe intrigues of tbe 
great, guided ber pen to works in 
wbicb a scope was given for great 
Kceotiousuess. Tbe celebrated 
Atalantu of Mrs. Manley. served 
ber for a model, and The Court of 
Caramamiig The New Utopia, and 
some otber pieces of a like nature, 
were tbe copies ber genius pro- 
duced. Wbetber tbe looseness of 
ibe pieces tbemselves, or some 
more private reasons, provoked 
tbe resentment of Mr. Fofpe against 
ber, we cannot pretend to deter- 
mine i but certain it is, tbat that 
great poet bas taken some pains 
io perpetuate ber name to immor- 
tal infamy ; having, in bis Dun- 
dad, proposed ber as one of tbe 
prizes to be run for in tbe games 
instituted in honour of tbe inau- 
guration of the monarch of Dul- 
iiess. To this, however, we own 
we cannot readily subscribe ; for, 
although we should be far from 
vindicating the libertinism of her 
subjects, or tbe exposing with ag- 
gravation to the public tbe private 
errors of individuals, yet we think 
it cannot be denied that there is 
great spirit and ingenuitv in Mrs. 
Haywood's manner of treating 
subjects, wbicb the friends of 
virtue may perhaps wish she bad 
never entered on at all j and that 
in those of ber novels where per- 
sonal character bas not been ad- 
mitted to take place, and where 
tbe stories have t)een of her own 
creation, such as her Love in Ex* 
cess. Fruitless Enquiry, &c. she 
has given proofs of great inven- 
tive powers, and a perfect know- 
]bige of the affections of the, hu- 
man heart. And thus much must 
be granted in ber favour^ that 



whatever liberty she might at fiii 
give to her pen, to the ofiencc 
either of morality or delicacy, si 
seemed to be soon coDvinced d 
her error, and determined not 
only to reform, but even atooe 
for it; since, in the numeioaf 
volumes which she gave to tlw 
world towards tbe latter part of 
ber life, no author has appeaid 
more tbe votary of virtue, nor are 
there any novels in which a stiicter 
purity, or a greater delicacy t( 
sentiment, has been preserved. It 
may not, perhaps, be ooacceptabh 
in this place to point out what 
these latter works were,- as tbef 
are very voluminous, aod arejiot 
perfectly known to every one. 
They may, therefore, thouj^k 
somewhat foreign to the purport 
of this work, l>e found in the 
following list, viz. 

The Female Spectator, 4 rohi 

Epistles for Uie Ladies, 2 vols. 

Fortunate Foundling, 1 vol. 

Adventures of Nature, 1 vol. 

History of Betsy Thcughtless^ 
4 vols. 

Jenny and Jemmy Jessamy, S- 
vols. 

InvinUe Spy, 2 vols. 

Husband and Wife, 2 vols, 
and a pamphlet, entitled, 

A Present for a Servant Maid- 
When young she dabbled in. dra- 
matic poetry ; but with no great 
success I none of ber plays either 
meeting with much approbation 
at tbe first, or having been ad- 
mitted to repetition since. Their 
titles are as follow : 

1. Fair Captive. T. 8vo. 1721. 

2. Wife to be let. C. 8vq. 
1724. 

3. Frederick Duke of Brunswick 
Lunenburgh, T. 8vo. 1729. 

4. Opera of Operas (joined 
with Mr. Hatcbett). 8va J733. 

She had also an inclination for 
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rlie theatre as a performer, and 
was on the stage at Dublin in the 
^'oar 1715. She likewise acted a 
principal part in her own comedy 
ojf the Jl^fe to he kt ; and her 
eintne stands in tlie dram. pers. of a 
tragedy, entitled, TVze Rival Fa- 
ther, written by Mr. Hatchett, a 
gentleman with whom she ap- 
pears to have had a close literary 
intimacy. 

A.S to t he circumstances of Mrs. 
Haywood's life, very little light 
seems to appear ; for, though the 
•world was inclinable, probably in- 
duced by the general tenour of 
her earlier writinc^s, to affix on 
her the character of a lady . of 
gallantry, yet we have never heard 
of any particular intrigues or con- 
mexions directly laid to her charge ; 
and have been credibly informed 
that» from a supposition of some 
improper liberties being taken 
with ber character after death, by 
the intermixture of truth and 
falsehood with her history, she 
laid a solemn injunction on a per- 
son who was well acquainted 
with all the particulars of it, ' not 
to communicate to any one the 
least circumstance relating to her. 
All "^e have been able to learn is, 
that her father was in the mer- 
cantile way 5 that she was born 
at London $ and that at the time 
^ of her death, which was on the 
25th February 1755, she was 
about sixty-three years of age. 

With respect to her genius and 
abilities, her works, which are . 
very numerous, must stand in evi- 
dence : as to her personal charac- 
' ter,^ we learn, that she was good- 
natured, affable, lively, and enter- 
taining J and that, whatever errors 
she might in any respect have run 
inta in her yputhful days, she was, 
in more .mature age, remarkable 
for the most rigid and scrupulous 
Vol. I. 



decorum, delicacy, and prudenceV 
both with respect to her conduct 
and conversation. 

Hazard, Joseph. This gen- 
tleman was son of a person whose 
name was known over the greater 
part of the kingdom, as one of 
the favourite retailers of chances 
in our state-lotteries. He, was 
educated at Lincoln Cojlege, in 
Oxford, and, when a mere boy, 
produced one drama, entitled 

Redowald. M. Printed by sub- 
scription at Chelmsford, 12mo^ 
1707. 

Head, Richard. This author 
was the son of a minister in Ire- 
land, who being murdered, among 
many thousands more, in the 
dreadful massacre in that king- 
dom in 1641, Mrs. Head, with 
this son, then but young, came 
over to England ; where, having 
been trained up in learning, hq 
was sent, through the friendship 
of some persons who had had a 
regard for his father, to Oxford^ 
and completed his studies in the 
very same college that his father 
had formerly belonged to. His 
circumstances; however, being 
mean, he was taken away from 
the university befpre he had got 
any degree, and was bound ap- 
prentice to a bookseller, and 
when out of his time married, 
and set up for himself 5 but hav- 
ing a strong propensity to two* 
pernicious passions, viz. poetry 
and gaming, the one of which ifl 
for the most part unprofitable, 
and the other almost always de- 
structive, he quickly ruined his 
circumstances, and^was obliged to 
retire for a time to Ireland. Here 
he wrote his only dramatic piece, 
which was entitled 

Hie et ubique, C. 4to. l663t 

By this piece he acquired very- 
great reputation and some mot>ey ^ 
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bft wliich he returned to £r*gland, 
reprinted his comedy, and dedi- 
cated it to the Duke of Mon- 
noath ; but, meeting with do en- 
couragement, he once more had 
recourse to his trade of booksell- 
ing. But, no sooner had he a 
little recovered himself, than he 
again lent an car to the syren al- 
lurements of pleasure and poetry, 
in the latter of which he seems 
never to have made any great 
proficiency. He failed a second 
time in the world } on wjiich he 
bad again recourse to his pen for 
support, and wrote several dif- 
ferent pieces, particularly the first 
part of The English Bogue; in 
"Which, however, he had given 
scope to so much licentiousness, 
that he could not get an impri- 
matur granted to it, till he had 
expunged some of the loosest 
descriptions from it. To this first 
part three more were afterwards 
added by Mr. Head, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Francis Kirk man, 
who had also been bis partner in 
trade. 

The business of an author, how- 
ever, and its emoluments, being 
very {h-ecarious, it appears firom 
Winstanley,^ who was personally 
acquainted with him, that he af- 
terwards met with a great many 
crosses and afBictions, and was at 
last cast away at sea as he was 
going to the Isle of Wight, in the 
year 1678. 

Hbabd, William, was the 
son of a booliseller who lived in 
Piccadilly ; and wrote two drama- 
tic pieces, called, 

1. The Snuf'Box^ or, A Trip 
to Bath. C/svo. 1775. 

2. Falentine's Day, M. D. 
8vo. 1776. 

Mr. Heard was . bred to the 
medical profession, and- was au- 
thor of several . poems* He died 
at the early age of thirty^four, on 



the shores of Africa. His widow be- 
longed to the Drury Lane compaDy 
many years, and latterly perform- 
ed the characters of old women. 
She died about the year 17P9. A 
daughter of theirs was brought 
up to the stage at Drury Lao« 
from her infancy ; her first cha- 
racters having been the JDake ot' 
York (Bichard III.), Page fOr- 
phanj, &c. At the Hay market 
Theatre she first attempted cha- 
racters of more importance, and 
met with some approbation in 
both the hoyden and sentimental 
line. She was always a usefiil 
actress, being a ready substitute 
in case of indisposition or absence. 
Having been dismissed from Drury 
Lane in 1801, Miss Heard joined 
Mr. Kemble*s company at New- 
castle. 

Heartwbll, Henrt* A gen- 
tleman of property, who has 
amused the public by the produc- 
tion of two dramatic pieces; of 
which, however, the last-men- 
tioned is only an alteration (though 
a very material one) of the former, 
to adapt it for representation at 
the Haymarket theatre $ in which 
process he received assistance from 
the taste and judgment of Mr. 
Colman. 

1. The Prisoner, CO. 8V0.1799. 

2. The Castle of Sorrento. CO. 
8vo. 1799. 

Hemingb, W^iLLiAM, was son 
of John Heminge, the famous 
player, who was> contempoiaiy 
with Shakspeare, and whose name 
we find, together with that of 
Condell, signed to the Dedication, 
and Address to the Reader^ pre- 
fixed to the folio edition of that 
authors works. He was bom in 
Aldermanbury, London i bapr 
tized October 3, l602; and re- 
ceived his' education at Christ 
Church College, in Oxford, wher% 
he wa entered as a student, in* tb« 
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5rear 1621, and in 1628 took his 
degree of Master of Arts. In 
^arch 1632-3 he produced a co- 
luedy, not printed, called, 

1. The Coursing of the Hare; 
or. The Madcap. 

And the following, which have 
appeared in print : 

2. The Fatal Gontraet/ T. 4to. 
1653. 

3. The Jews* Tragedy, 4to. 
1662. 

4. The Eunuch, T. 4to. I687. 
(N. B. This is only the title by 
Tirhich the second-mentioned play 
was revived in the year I697.) 

HErfD'ERsoN, 'Andrew. A 
Scotchman, who once kept a 
' Ijookseller's shop in Westminster 
Hall. In the title-pages of his 
performances, which are very nu- 
merous, he styles himself A. M. 
He published a History of the 
Scotch Rebellion, and one dra- 
matic piece, called 

Arsinoe, T. 8vo. N.D. [1752.] 
Henley, Anthony, father of 
Lord Chancellor ^orlhington, 
•was bred at Oxford, where he 
distinguished himself by an early 
taste for polite literature, and an 
intimate acquaintance with the 
ancient poets ; which naturally 
exciting a congenial spirit, he 
became no inconsiderable writer. 
Possessed of an ample fortune, and 
in high favour at the court of 
King William, he lived in the 
greatest familiafity with those of 
the first rank for quality and wit ; 
but at that time seems to have 
avoided interfering in politicly. 
He had something of the charac- 
ter of Tibullus, and, except his 
extravagance, possessed all his 
other qualities ) his indolence, his 
gallantry, his wit, his huftianity, 
bis generosity, his learning, his 
taste for letters. 'He consented to 
be chosen a member of parlia- 
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ment in the last year of King 
William, and continued in that* 
assembly until his death. Being 
on all occasions a zealous asserter 
of liberty, he was the mover of 
the address for promoting • ^r. 
Hoadjy, and occasionally assisted 
in some Whig publications. He 
affected a low, simplicity in bis 
writings, and was remarkably 
happy in touching the manners 
and passions. He died much la- 
mented in August 1711/ Amongst 
other performances, he is said by 
the writer of his life to have al- 
most finished 

Alexander, Opera, "Set to mu- 
sic by Purcell. N. P*. 

Henry, John, was some time 
ago manager of the theatre in Phi- 
ladelphia. He appeared on the 
stage at Drury Lane, in Oct. 1779, 
as Othello, but soon quitted the 
kingdom. He was author of 

A School for Soldiers ; or. The 
Deserter, D. P. 8vo. 1783. 
Printed at Kingston in Jamaica. 

Herbert, Mary, Goitntess 
OF Pembroke. This noble fe- 
male author was wife of Henry 
Earl of Pembroke, and lived in the 
reigns of Queen Elizabeth and 
King James I. She was also the / 
sister of the famous Sir Philip Syd- 
ney, to whom that great genius 
dedicated his well-known ro- 
mance called the Arcadia, and 
from whom it has been almost 
constantly named the Countess of 
Pembroke's Arcadia, This cir- 
cumstance was of itself sufficient 
to have entailed immortality on 
her memory j but her merits stood 
in need of no derived honour, 
being in themselves entitled to 
the highest praise and commenda- 
tion. She was not only a lover of 
the Muses, but also a great en- 
courager of polite literature 5 a 
quality not very frequently met 
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Ivitb among the fair. And,^ not '* vaotqp than what he reed re d 

contented with affording her tanc- *' from the partial beneroleoce of 

tion to those talents in others, she " fortune in makii^ him a roan ; 

was careful to cultivate them, and '* which yet she did, in aome 

set an example of the use of them, *' jndgmento, lecompenae in 

in her own person. In the dra- ** heaoij, hit pen being nothing 

matic way, on which account she «' short of his, as I am readj to 

is entitled to a place here, she *« attest, so £ur as so inferior a 

translated one piece from the '* reason may be taken, having 

French, called *' seen incomparable letters of 

Jntmie. T. 12mo. and 4 to. ** hers. But, lest I should seem 

1595. '' to trespass upon troth. 



Coxeter says, that, with the as- ** few do unsuborned (as I protest 

sistance of her lord's chaplain. Dr. «' I am, unless by her rhetoric), 

Gervase Babington, afierwards hi* " I shall leave the world her epi- 

shop of Exeter, she made an exact ** taph, in which thcauthm- doth 

. translation of the Psalmi of David *' manifest himself a poet in all 

into English metre. He, how- " things but untroth.** 

ever, makes a query as to their Undcnieirth this sible hemne 

being ever printed; but Wood liei the subica of all vent ; 

(Atnim. Oxon. vol. i. p. 184) as« Sydney'i sister, Pembroke's mocber. 

cribes such a translation to her D«t|i!e«Acwkiir5isijch another, 

brother Sir Philip Sydney, and ^^^iMiJ^^^JS:^"!^^ 

mforms us that it is in MS. in the UtrWe piles let no nun nise 

Itbrary of the Earl of Pembroke at to her feme,— to after-days 

Wilton, curiously bound in a Some kiad woman, bon as shr, 

crimson velvet cover, left thereto 5f?/"« '">'•» *»^ ^iobe, 

bv this ladv ^^^ *"" ttatue, and beoome 

^c n^\ 1-1- L *o^ •*« mourner, 'and her toml^. 

Some Psalms by her are, how- 
ever, printed in Mr. Harrington's H&aBBXT, , a peiformer 

Nug€e Antiqua, 3 vols, 12m6. on the Dublin stage, and who on 

1779. the 11th of October 1804, made 

In what year she was bora we bis appearance at Covent Garden 

have not been able to trace ; but theatre. To him is ascribed, 

she was married in 1376. She though not without some doubt, 
died at her house in Aldersgate Tryat*s AIL Com. 1802. 
Street, London, Sept. 25, lOZl, We have heard, thai Herbert is 

and lies buried in the cathedral only the stage name of this gen« 

church of Salisbury, among the tleman, and that his real name is 

graves of the Pembroke £imily. Dawling. 

We cannot close bur account of Hbron, RoBatT, was born in 

this most excellent lady better Dumfriesshire about the y^ar 

than by transcribing the character . 176O. After the usual routine of 

given of her by Francis Osbora, parochial education, he came to 

in his Memoirs of the Reign of Edinburgh, and by his assidoi^ 

Jijng James, paragraph 24. as a private teacher, was not only 

" She was (says be) that sister enabled to become a preacher, 

<' of Sir Philip Sydney to whom but also ivent through a course 

" he addressed his Arcadia, and of the medical chttses. Being a 

'' of whom he had.no other ad« man of promising abilities^ he 
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was patronized by Dr. Blair, who among, men of literary genia!<s^ 
'appointed him his assistant, in unhappily too common, though 
which capacity he officiated for not the less to be deplored. Mr, 
some time. , Ife was a man of Heron published, in the draaiatic 
tbultifarious eruditions and du- way, 

ring his residence in Scotland was , I. St. Kilda in Edinburgh. M. 
a good deal employed by the F. Svo. I79S, 
booksellers in Edinburgh, chiefly 2. Pharro. T. 8vo. 1799. 
as a translator. Besides the Ara^ Hbrvby, John Lord. This 
hian Tales, being a continuation nobleman was the second son of 
of The Arabian Nights Entertain" John, the first Earl of Bristol, 
ments, he translated Niebuhr's .and, on the death of his elder 
Traveb through Arabia, tsft:,} brother, heir to the title ; which,. 
^Letters between General Dumou* however, he did not enjoy, as he 
^rier and Pache ; and Garat*8 Me^ was survived by his father. He 
fnmrs of the Revolution. In 1793 was born October 15, I696, and 
he published Observations made in very early became an attendant 
a Journey through the JVestem on the court, being appointed, on 
Counties of Scotland^ and in 1/94 the 7th of November 1714, gen* 
began his History of Scotland ; tleman of the bedchamber to the 
which was afterwards completed Prince of Wales, afterwards 
in 8 vols. 8vo« Mr. Heron also George the Second. In the year 
commenced a popular work, call- 17^ he was chosen member for 
ed The Universal Traveller, but St. Edmund's Bury, which place 
did not finish it ; and was a con* he continued to represent until he 
siderable contributor to the Nup was called up to the House of 
Encychptiedia Britannka. His ^Lords. On the 6th of May 1730, 
views ei church preferment not he was appointed Vice-Chamber* 
answering his expectations, he Uin of H[is Majesty^s household, 
abandoned his native country, and espousing the cause of the 
and came to London, where his then ministry, of which Sir Ro« 
talents soon procured him the bert Walpole was at the head, he 
countenance of son^e eminent exerted all the force of his pen 
booksellers, as well as the friend* and his eloquence in support of 
ship of literary men. He was the measures of that administra- 
for a short time editor of The tion. Mr. Walpole says, hb 
British Press and Ghbt^ daily pamphlets are equal to any that 
papers established by the book- were ever written. On account 
sellers. In 180^, he commenced of one of them, called Sedition 
a newspaper entitled The Fame\ and Defamation displayed, he was 
but the undertaking did not sue- involved in a duel, the 25th of 
ceed; and its failure involved him January 1731, with the Earl of 
in pecuniary difficulties, that pro- Bath, then Mr. Pulteney. in which 
hphly- superinduced that fever neither of the parties received any 
which on the 13th April, I8O7 injury. On the 12th of Jane 
put an end to his life in the Fever '1733, he was called up to the 
Institution. His fate adds one House of Peers by writ, and on 
niore to the numerous examples the 1st of May 1740 had the 
of the Rielancholy consequences custody of the privy seal delivered 
^ wafkt of prudence ; a de&ct, to hm» He eoniiaued steadily 
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io Archbishop Laud, with whom of arts, and was admitted to a 

be remained in high estimation probationary fellowship in that 

during that prelate's life. In 1631, college, where he gained a supe- 

be was appointed rector of Hem- riority over all his fellow-students 

ingford, in Huntingdonshire, and in disputations at the public school, 

prebendaiy of Westminster. The and was (as appears from an ora- 

next year, the King bestowed upon tion written in his praise by David 

him the rich living of Houghton De la Hyde, entitled De lAgno et 

in the Spring, in Durham, which he Fceno) nominated there Rex Regni 

was soon permitted to exchange Fa^'crwrn, or a kind of Christmas 

for the rectory of Alresford, in Lord. Langbaine and Jacob both 

Hampshire. In 1(533, he proceed- say tl;at he quitted this college, at 

ed D. D. 5 and, in 1638, was pre- which he only passed his younger 

aented to the rectory of South days, for a fellowship in All- Souls 

Warnborough, in Hampshire. On College in the* same university, 

the 10th of April l640, he was But Wood informs us, that, hav- 

chosen clerk of the convocation ing been guilty of several misde- 

for Westminster; and, on the com- meanors, such as are peculiar to 

mencement of the troubles, soon youth, wildness and rakishness, 

began to experience all the hard- which in those days were punished 

ships which those who adhered to with great severity, apd into which 

the royal cause suffered. From probably he ran the more readily 

this time to the Restoration he from being, in consequence of his 

lived in a continued state of want, fiither's quitting England, left very 

maintaininghimselfchieflybywrit- early to himself, he was obliged, 

ing books. Though so. zealous an in order to prevent expulsion, to 

adrocate for the church and crown, resign his fellowship, upon a third 

lie never rose higher than to be sub- admonition from the warden and 

dean of Westminster, in which post society of Merton College, on the 

he died May 8, 1662. In hisyouth 4lh of April 155S. 
be wrote two Latin plays, which Soon after this he quitted £ng-« 

were never printed, called, land, and, going over to St. Omer's, 

1. Spurius. T. l6l6. entered himself into the society of 

2. Theomachia, C. l6l8. Jesus at that place; from whence, 
Heywood, Mrs. Eliza. See after having spent two years in the 

Paywood. study of divinity among the priests, 

Heywood, Jasper, D.D. This he was sent to Diling, in Switzer- 

"writer, who flourished in the reign land, where he passed upwards of 

of Queen Elizabeth, was son of the seventeen years in discussing cer- 

famous poet and epigrammatist of tain points of controversy among 

that name, whom we shall' imme- those whom he called heretics ; 

diately have occasion to mention, in which time, on accoupt of his 

He was born in London in 1535, distinguished learning, and his ar-. 

and in the twelfth year of his age dent zeal for the holy mother, he 

was sent to* the university of Ox- 'was promoted to the degree of 

ford, and entered a student in doctor of divinity and of the four 

l^erton College. Here he re- vows. 

ceived those useful parts of educa- In the year 1581, Pope Gre- 

tion, grammar and logic j and, in gory XIIL called him away fron\ 

i$53^ tQpk his dftgree as master piling, in ojder tp pl^t him at thj9^ 

Y 4 
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head of the first mission of Jesuits 
to England ; in which office » be* 
ing settled in the melropolia of bis 
native country, xiiid esteemed as 
provincial of the order in that 
kingdom, he ran into great luxury 
and magnificence^ affecting more 
the exterior show of a grandee than 
the humility of a pricfst, and sup- 
porting as splendid an equipage as 
Xnoney could then furnish him 
with. 

Dr. Fuller, in his British irurtfws 
(London^ p. 222), has run into 
all error with respect to our author, 
telling us that he was executed in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. £ut 
Anth. ^Wood (Athen.Oxon. vol.i. 
col. 252) informs us^ that he paid 
the great debt to nature at Naples, 
on the 9th of January 1508 ; and 
Sir Richard Baker relates, that he 
was one of the chief of the seventy 
priests that were taken in 1585 ; 
and that, when some of them were 
condemned^ and the rest in danger 
of the law. Her Majesty caused 
them all to be shipped away, and 
sent out of England : from whence 
it seems probable, that he went im- 
mediately to Rome, and at length 
settled in the city of Naples, where 
he contracted an intimacy with 
that zealous Catholic John Pitseus, 
by whom he is spoken of with 
great respect and honour. 

This account seems also con- 
firmed by a copy of verses, pre- 
served by Sir John Harrington, 
which were written by this author 
on hi" being taken and carried to 
prison, and the readiness shown 
by the Earl of Warwick to afford 
him relief: which last circum- 
stance he hints at in the following 
words : 

— *< Thanks to that Lord that wills me 

gOfHi, 

K^ Fpr I want all things, saving, ^opr and 



During the course of bis studies 
at the university, he translated three 
of those tragedies which are attri- 
buted to Seneca, viz. 

1. T/iyesUs. T. 12mo. 1561. 

2. Htnrcules Furens. T. 12mo. 
1561. 

S. Troa^. T. 4to. 1581- 
He has chosen an uncouth sort 
of verse for these trandalions, viz. 
that of fourteen syllables. Yet he 
has been very correct in the mean- 
ing of his autiior, where he has 
stuck to the original j and ia sonie 
alterations, wliicb he has professed- 
ly made in the conduct of the 
pieces, has shoVn great jadgaient 
and ingenuity. 

Heywood, John. This poet 
was one of the very first dramatic 
writers that our island prpduced: 
«' he drew (as Mr. Warton says) 
" the Bible from the stage 5 and 
" introduced representations of fa- 
" miliar life and popular manners.*' 
He was born at North Mims, near 
St. Alban*s in Hertfordshire, and 
was educated at Oxford 5 but the 
sprightliness of his disposition not 
being well adapted to the seden- 
tary life of an academician, he 
went back to his native place, 
which being in the neighbourhood 
of the great Sir Thomas More, he 
presently contracted an intimacy 
with that Maecenas of wit and ge- 
nius, who introduced bim to the 
knowledge and patronage of the 
princess Mary. Hey wood's ready 
wit and aptness for jest and re- 
partee, togetlier with the posses- 
sion of great skill both in vocal aD4 
instrumental music, rendered bim 
a favourite with Henry VIII. who 
frequency rewarded him very high- 
ly. On the accession of Edward VI. 
he still continued in fa\^ojnr, though 
the author of The ^rt of English 
Poeiry says, it was •* for the mirth 
f ' and quickruess of conceit^ mere 
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'^ than any good learning that was Parable of the Spider and the Fty^ 

** ill him/' When his old patro* and forms a pretty thick quarto 

ness Queen Mary came to the in old English verse, and printed 

throne, he stood in higher estima- in the black letter. Our honest 

tion than ever, being admitted in- chronicler Holinshed describes tbm 

to the most intimate conversation poem in the following words: 

with her, on account of his happy '' One also bath made a bnoke of 

talent of telling diverting stories, '* the Spider and the File, wherein 

which he did to amuse her painful *' he dealeth so profoundlie, and 

hours, even when she was languish- *' beyond all measure of skill, that 

ing on her death-bed. *' neither he himselfe that made 

At the decease of that Princess, " it, neither anie one that readeth 

however, being a bigoted Roman *' it, can reach unto the meaning 

Catholic, perceiving that the Pro- " thereof." Description of Eng-^ 

testant interest was likely to pre- land, p. 229. By way of frontis« 

vail under the patronage of her piece to this book is a wooden 

successor Queen Elizabeth, and . print of the author at fqll length, 

perhaps apprehensive that some uf and most probably in the habit he 

the severities, - which had been usually wore -, for he is dressed in 

practised on the Protestants in the a fur gown, somewhat resembling 

preceding reign, might be reta- that of a master of arts, excepting 

iiated on those of a contrary per- that the bottom of the sleeves 

suasion tti the ensuing one, and reaches no lower than his kn^: 

more especially on the peculiar He has a. round cap on his head, 

favourites of Queen Mary, he and a dagger hanging to bis girdle; 

thought it best, for the security of and his chio and lips are close 

his person, and the preservation of shaven. 

his religion, to quit the kingdom. His other works are, a dialogue 

Thus throwing hims^f into a vo- composed of .all the proverbs in 

luntary exile, he settled at Mechlin the English language ; and three 

in Brabant, where he died in 1565, quarto pamphlets, containing six 

leaving several children behind hundred epigrams. None of his 

him, to all of whom he. had given dramatic works, which are six In 

liberal educations. Among th.e rest number, have extended b^'ond the 

was Jasper, some account of whom limits of an interlude. The titles 

we gave in the last article. of them are as follow : 

PVom what has been said above, 1. A Play letween Jokan the 

Lis character in private life may Husland, Tyb the JVife, and Sir 

be gathered to have been that of Johan the Priest. 4to. 1533. 
a sprightly, humorous, and enter- 2. A mery Play between the Par^ 

taining companion. As a poet, he doner and the Frere, the Curate and 

was held in no inconsiderable Neybour Pratle, 4to. 1533. 
esteem by his contemporaries, 3. The Play called the Four P' 9. 

though none 6f his writings ex- A newe and a very mery Interlude 

tended to any great length, but of a Palmer, a Pardoner , a Poty^ 

seem, like his conversation, to cary, a Pedlar. 4to. N. D. In 

. have been the result of little sud- Dodsley's Collection. 
den sallies of mirth and humour. 4. A Play of Love, Int. 4to. 

His longest work is entitled A 1533. 
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5. ji Play of the If^eiher, called 
ji neiv and a very mery Interlude of 
Wethers, 4to« 1533. 

6. ^ Play of GeniUness and AV 
lilitie, lot. 4to. N. D. [about . 
1535.] 

Phillips and Winstanley have at- 
tributed two other pieces to hiray 

viz. 

The Pindar of JVakefield. 

Phitotus, Scotch. 
But Langbaine rejects their autho- 
rity, and with very good rtMsoii. 

The following story is related of 
our author by Putteiiham r^lrt of 
English Poesie, p. 230, ed. 1589) : 

" Some speech may be, when 
" it is spoken, very undccent, yet 
*' the same, having something add- 
*^ ed to it, may become prety, and 

** decent, as hapned on a 

*^ time at the Duke of Northum- 
*' berlandes bourd, where merry 
'* John Heywood was allowed to 
*' sit at the table's end. The Duke 
*' had a very noble and honourable 
** mynde alwayes to pay his debts 
*' well 5 and when he lacked mo- 
*' ney, would not sticke to sell the 
*' greatest part of his plate : so he 
" had done a few dayes before. 
" Heywood, being loth to call for 
*' his drink so oft as he was dry, 
*' turned his eye towards the cup- 
" boards and said, ' I find great 
** misse of your Grace's standing 
*' cups.* The Duke, thinking he 
*' had spoken it of some know- 
" ledge that his . plate was lately 
'.* tfold, said somewhat sharply, 
** « Why, Sir, will not those cuppes 
*' serve as good a man as your- 
*' selfe?* Heywdod readily replied, 
*' ' Yes, if it please your Grace j 
" but 1 woiild have one of them 
'' gtand still at my elbow, full of 
f' drinke, that I might not be 
" driven to trouble your man so 
" often to call for it.* This plea- 
*' sant and speedy reverse of th^ 



** former wordes bolpe all the 
'* matter againej whereupon the 
''Duke became very pleasaunt, 
*' and dranke a boUe of wine to 
'• Heywood, and bid a cappe 
'* should alwayes be standing by 
'• him." 

We do not find any writer wh<r 
ascertains the exact lime of Johti 
Hey wood's birth, or his age at the 
time of his death ; but he could 
not have died a young man, as we 
knowhim to havesurvived the birth 
of bis son Jasper by full thirty 
years. 

Hrywood, Matthew. Wc 
do not find such a person men- 
tioned by any of the writers bat 
Winstanley, who (JJ^es of the 
Poets y p. 97), after mentioning 
John, Thomas, and Jasper Hey- 
wood, adds, ** and, as if the names 
" of Heywood were destinated to 
" the stage, in my tinie I knew 
" one Matthew Heywood, who 
** wrote a comedy, called 

*' The ChangeUng, 
" that should have been acted at 
*' Audley End House, but, by I 
*' know not what accident, was 
" prevented." 

It is diflicult to controvert what 
our author thus asserts on his 
knowledge : but Winstanley was 
very liable to mistakes $ and it is 
well known that there is a comedy 
of that name extant, \vhich was 
written by Middleton and Rowley 
in conjunction, and that no other 
stands in any of the catalogues. 

Heywood, Thomas. This au-» 
thor was an actor as well as a 
writer, and flourished in the reigns 
of Queen Elizabeth, King James I. 
and King Ctorles I. though what 
particular year gave him to the 
world, or robbed it of himi, seems 
not easy to ascertain. He appears 
to have been a native of Lincoln- 
shire, fxoax a copy of verses to hj^ 
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#riead James Yorke, on his book tional ones $ for, though it is ptOM 
oCHeraldry, prefixed to that work^i bable that so active a genius, as it 
He was certainly the most voJu- is evident, from the bulk of his 
xninous dramatic writer that Ibis works, Mr. Heywood's must hava 
nationi or indeed any otlier, ever been, co^ild never be idle, nor 
produced, excepting the celebrated afford to lose any time> or even let 
Spanish playwright Lopez de Ve- a single thought pass by him nn- 
ga ; for« in the preface to one of employed at the very moment ic 
his plays, "called Tlie English 7>a- occurred ; and that, consequently, 
veller, he tells us, that it was one he might have planned some of 
preserved amongst two hundred his plays in taverns, and even havt 
and twenty, in which, says he, secured some occasional hints, by 
'' I had either an entire hand, or penning them down on the back 
*' at least a main finger/* Of this of tavern-bills, or any occasional 
prodigious number, however, there scraps of paper be might hav# 
are, comparatively, very few re- about him 5 yet it is very unlikely 
maining. For this, different rea- thathe-should suffer those thoughts, 
cons might perhaps be assigned, he had been so careful to preserve^ 
Those that Kirkman has given us to be afterwards lost by ,ail unac- 
are romantic and extravagant to countable negligence. But he gives 
the greatest <iegree. '* It is said us three very good reasons for no 
'' (relates Kirkman) that he not more of his pieces having appeared 
'' only acted himself every day, in print ; the first, " that many of 
<* but also wrote every day a sheet 5 " them, by the shifting and change 
^' and, that he might lose no time, '' of companies" (at a time when 
*' many of his plays were com- there were so many theatres in 
** posed in the tavern, on the back- the metropolis,* and the perform- 
*' side of tavern-bills, which may ers, moreover, frequently travel** 
'' be the occasion that so many of led the country), " had been negy 
*' them are lost.*' But this account *' ligently lost.*' The second, '/ that 
is inconsistent with all belief j for, 'f others of them were still re* 
besides that it id not apparent " tiined in the hands of some 
that Heywood*s circumstances were " actors, who thought it against 
ever such as should compel him to " their profit to have them come 
make these shifts, or that a man, " in print.** And here it will be 
■who was a constant frequenter of proper to observe (says Mr. Baker), 
taverns, should at the same time that at that time the profits of an. 
be so penurious as to make use of author were not determined by the: 
bills to spare himself the expense success of his works, no such thing 
of a few sheets of paper 3 yet, had as third nights being known or 
even this been the case, it would thought of till, after the llestora» 
not occasion the loss of his pieces; tion'*, but that the actors pur-i 
since, before they could possibly chased to themselves the sole pro^ 
be performed, these scraps must pertyofthecopy; by which means, 
bave been all collected together^ as it could not be their interest to 
^nd transcribed in a body, for the ^ _^. . . • ... . ^ 

usdof the performersand prompten , *. ^'' ^*"*;^" « ""^^ 7*" ^""^^^t* 

^9cuitu«^pwxv/ii.uv. *. I* ./^,^^ for It appears, from a prologue of Dck- 

- But the reasons he himselt has ^^^.g^ ^^^^ authort had the benefit of 
given usj in the above-mwUioned ©ne thiid pight w early as the yc%r 
jpreface, jseeni to be tji© most ra«? j^iz. 
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publish any- piece till the public 22. fFtse Woman of Hogidan. 

curiosity in regard to it was en- Com. 4to. l638. 

lively s^ted^ it is probable many 23. Fortune hy Land and Sea. 

very good plays may have been Tragi-Cora. (assisted by William 

entirely lost. The third reason he Rowley). 4to. 1655. 

gives us is^ ", that it was never Mr. Hey wood appears to have 

•* any great ambition in him to been a very favourite author with 

*' be voluminously read." Langbaine, who ranks him* in the 

Those of his works^ which are second class of dramatic writers^ 

to tie met with in prints are as though his contemporaries would 

folfow : not allow his performances to stasd 

X & 2. Edward IK Hist. Play, so high in desert j as may be ga- 
in two parts, B. L. 4to. N. D. thered from the following lines, 
£1^99*3 which Langbaine has quoted frooi 

3 3r 4. If you know not me, you one of the poets of that time^ whoy 
know Nobody, Hist. Play, in two . after mentioning some other aa- 

parts. 4to. 1(505, l6o6. [Some- thorsj thus proceeds : 

limes C3\\ed Queen Elizahetk^ « ^^^ Hcywood sage, 

5. Fair Maid of the Exchange, re xh' apologetic Atlas of the stage ; 
Com. 4tO. 1607. " Weil of the Gtiden Age he coald cn-> 

6. Golden Jge. Hist. Play. 4to. treat, 

•^j I ^ " But little of the metal he could gel ; 

*• *o*7 ^ TT*-i. ui At.^ ** Threescore sweet babes he foshion'd at 

7. Silver J^e. Hist. Play. 4to. ^ ^^^^^ 

|ol3. «< For he was christcn'd in Pamassos' 

8. BraxmJge, Hist. Play. 4to« pump; 

J 613. " The Muses' gossip to Aurora*s bed, 

9. Fwr 'Premises of London. " ^nd ever since that time his face was 
Hist, Play. 4to. 1615. •' 

10. JVoman Hltd with Kindness, It must be allowed, however, that 
. Trag. 4to, 1617* 1q J>odsley*s he was a good general scholar. 

Collection, and a very tolerable master of the 

1 1. Rctpe of LuerecQ, Trag. 4to. classical languages, as appears from 
(630. the great use be made of the an- 

i2 & 13. FtOT Maid of the West, cients, and his various quotations 

C. in two parts. 4to. l631. from them in his works, especially 

14 & 15. Iron Age. Hist. Play, his Actor*s Vtm&cation, in which 

in two parts. 4to. 1632. he has displayed great erudition. 

l5. English Traveller. Tragi? What rank he held as an actor we 

Com.' 4to. 1633. know not, but it is probable no 

17* Maidenhead well lost. Com. very considerable one, as all bis 

4to. 1634. biographers are silent on that head ; 

19. Lancashire Witches. Com. and, indeed^ if we consider how 

(assisted by Richard vBrome). 4to. much he wrote, it is scarcely pos- 

1634. sible to conceive he could haVe so 

19. Love's Mistreffi. Masque, much time to spare for an applica- 
4to. 1636; 4to. 1640. tion to that art, as was necessary 

20. Challenge for Beauty. Trl for the attaining any perfection 
Com. 4to, 1636. in it. 

21. The Royal King and the Besides his Apology f(yr Actors, 
J^al Subject. Tragi-Com. 4to. he wrote a Life of Merlin i Th^ 
J637. 
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Hterarchf of Angels } Life of Queen was obliged to rdy on his pen lor 

Elizaheih'y The Lives of Nine JFwr- a subsistence. While in Dublin, 

thies ; The Lives of Nine JVwnen he was for some time concerned 

JVortHes i A general History of in a public political paper, called 

Women \ and also a book of Plea' The Tickler ^ written in opposition 

scLnt Dialogues and DramQs, chi^y to the famous Dr. Lucas ; and. 

Translations, iamo.l637 i in which after his coming Over to this king* 

occur the following : dom, was employed by the book- 

Ampkrisa. Past. Dram. . sellers in various works of transla* 

Apollo and Daphne. Dram. tion, compilement, &c. In sbort, 

Jupiter and lo. Dram. with no principles, and slender 

Masque at Hunsdon House. abilities, he was perpetually dis« 

Heywood likewise wrote the City gracing literature, which he was 

Pageants o{ l631, 1632, 1633, doomed to follow for bread, bf 

1637, 1638, 1639. See Vol. III. such a conduct as was even un<» 

art. iPAG£ANTs y and he was one worthy of the lowest and most 

of the writers of '^ Annalia Du' contemptible of the vulgar. His 

'' brensia, upon the yeerely Cele- conversation was highly ofiensive 

'^ bration of Mr. Robert Dover*s to decency and good manners, and 

*' Olimpick Games upon Cotswold- his wboJa behaviour discovered a 

'' hills,*' published in London, 4to. mind over which the opinions of 

1636* No less than thirty- two mankind had no influence. After 

persons are mentioned in the title- an irregular and shameful life, op«. 

page as the writers of this publi- pressed by poverty, and in the 

fcation J among whom are Michael latter part of it by disease, he 

Drayton and Ben Jonson. He was epded a miserable existence about 

also employed in contriving the. the beginning of June 1777* 

emblematic devices about a royal Of this eccentric being some 

ship, built in 1637, ^^ Woolwich, very amusing anecdotes are relat^ 

by Phlneas Pett. in the xxvth vol. of The European 

The following unpublished dra- Magazine, p. 110, &c. and 179, 

mas are also ascribed to Thomas &c. 

' Heywood's pen : His dramatic works are, 

1. Joan Qs good as My Lady. 1. The Lady* s Choice, P. P. 
P. 1598.' 8vo. N. D. [J759.] 

2. Wixr without Blows. P. 1598. 2. The fFlshes ojf a Free People. 

3. The Blind eat many a Fly. D. P. 8vo. 176I. 

P. 1602. 3. The New Hippocrates. F. 

4. Marshal Osrick. P. l602. 176I. N. P. 

5. Lovers Masterpiece. C. 1640. 4. The Earl of Warwick. T. 

6. Cupid and Psyche. Play. 8vo. 1764. 

HiFFERNAN, Paul. This au- 5. National Prejudice, C. \y6S. 

thor was bom in Dublin in the N. P. 

jreai* 1719^ received part of his - 6. The Philosophic IVhim-, or, 

education in a classical seminary Astronomy a Farce. F. 4to. 1774. 
in that city, and took the degree He also completed 
of bachelor of physic in a college The Heroine of the Cave, 

in the south of France \ but, not See Jones, Henry. 
having met with any great success Hiqdbn, Henry. This gen- 

in the profession he was bred to, tleman was a member of the ho- 
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nourable lociety of the Middle March 1, 17^5, having writteft 

Temple during the reigns of one play, called 

James II. and King William III. The Generous Conqueror ; oT,m 

He wa«' a person of great wit, Jimely Discovery, T. 4to. 1702. 

an agreeable and facetious com* Hill, Aaron. This gentle- 

panion, and well known to all the man, who was bom in Beaufort 

fprightJy and conversible part of Buildings, in the Strand, February 

the town. He was author oi'one 10, 1684-5, was the eldest son of 



dramatic piece, entitled 

The Wary Widow. C. 4to. 1693. 
and, indeed, hi? fondness for the 
convivial and social delights seem- 
ed to show itself very apparent 
even in the conduct of his play; 
for he had introduced so many 
drinking scenes into it, that the 
performers got drank before the 
end of the third act, and, being 
unable to proceed with the repre- 
sentation, were obliged to dismiss 



George Hill, Esq. of Malmsbury 
Abbey, in Wiltshire; and, in con- 
sequence of this descent, the legal 
heir to an entailed estate of about 
2000/. per annum -, but the indis- 
cretions and misconduct of his 
father having, by a sale of the pro- 
perty, which he had no right to 
execute, rendered it of no advan- 
tage to the family to whidi it justly 
belonged, our author was left, to- 
gether with Mr. Hill's other chil- 



the audience. Of the behaviour of dren, to the care of, and depend- 
the bear-garden critics (as the ance on, his mother and grand- 



fluthor calls them)^ on this occa- 
sion, he strongly complains in bis 
preface. 

H16OEN, Ralpb. To a person 
X)f this- name have been ascribed 

The Chester Mysteries ; 
exhibited at Chester in 1328, at 
the expense of the several trading 



mother; the latter of whom (Mrs. 
Anne Gregory) was more parti- 
cularly anxious for his education 
and improvement. The first ru- 
diments of learning he received 
from Mr. Reynef, of Barnstaple, 
in Devonshire, to whom he was 
sent at nine years old ; and, on 



corporations of that city. [Seethe his removal from thence, was 
detail of them, in Vol. II. p. 95, placed at Westminster school, *un- 



&:c.] 

HiGOONS, Bbvil, was the 
younger son of Sir Thomas Hig- 
gons, of whom an account may be 
Been in Mv.N'ichoh'fi Select Collect, 
of Poems, vol. i. p. 42, by Bridget, 



der the care of the^ celebrated Dr. 
Knipe. Here his genius soon ren- 
dered itself conspicuous, and,, hf 
enabling him at times to perform 
the tasks of others as well ^s his 
own, frequently procured for him, 



his second wife. At the age of from sorafe of his school-fellows of 
sixteen, he became a commoner of more limited abilities, an ample 
St. John*s College, Oxford, in amends for the very scanty allow- 



Lent term, 1686 ; but went after- 
XJrards to Cambricjge. He was a 
steady adherent to the cause of the 
exiled family, and accompanied 
King James into France, where he 
xnaintained his wit and good hu- 
mour undepressed by misfortunes. 



ance of pocket-money which the 
circumstances of his family laid 
him under the necessity of being 
con tented .with. 

Our author left Westminster 
school in the year l6{)9, being 
then only fourteen years of age; 



He published a book against Bi- . and, having heard his mother fre- 
shop Burnet's History, and died quently make warm mectioh of 
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the Lord Paget, who was a pretty for him at his death, had not the 
near relation of hers, and \va:> at envy and malevolence of a certain 
tjiat time at Constantinople, in the female, who had great influence 
ronk of ambassador from the Eng- with him, by falsehoods and mis- 
lish to the Ottoman'court, he con- representations, in great measure, 
ceived a very strong inclination for prevented his good intentions to- 
paying a visit, and making him- wards him. Fortune, however, 
self known, to that nobleman, and his own merits, made him 
This design he comraunicaied , to amends for the loss of this patron- 
Mrs/Gregory, and, meeting with age} for his known sobriety and 
no opposition from her in it, he good understanding recommended 
embarked on the 2d of March him soon after to Sir William 
1700, being then but just fifteen, Wentworth, a worthy baronet of 
on board a vessel that was going to Yorkshire, who being inclinable 
Constantinople, in which city he to make the tour of Europe, his 
arrived after a safe and prosperous relations engaged Mr. Hill to ac- 
voyage. company him as a «ort of governor 

On his arrival, he wa^ received or travelling tutor; which office, 
with the utmost kindness and cor- though himself of an age which 
diality by the ambassador, who might rather be expected to re- 
was no less pleased than surprised quire tlie being put under tuition 
at that ardour for improvement, itself, than to become the guide 
which could induce a youth of his and director of others, he executed 
tender years to adventure such a so well, as to bring home the 
voyage, on a visit to a relation young gentleman, after a course 
whom he knew by character only, of two or three years, very greatly 
He immediately provided him a improved, to the entire satisfac- 
tutor in the house with himself, tion, not only of himself, but of 
under whose tuition he very soon all liis friends, 
sent him to travel, being desirous In the year 1709 he commenced 
of indulging to the ,utraost that author, by the publication of an 
laudable curiosity and thirst of History of the Ottoman Empire, 
knowledge, which seemed so compiled from the materials which 
strongly impressed on the amiable he had collected in the bourse of 
mind of our young adventurer, his different travels, and during 
With this gentleman^ who was a his residence at the Turkish court. 
learned ecclesiastic, he travelled This work, though it met with 
through Egypt, Palestine, and the success, Mr. Hill frequently after- 
greater part of the East ; and, on wards repented the having printed,. 
Lord Paget*s returning home, as and would himself, at limes, very* 
that nobleman chose to take his , severely criticize on it j and in- 
journey by land, Mr. Hill had an deed, to say the truth of it, ther© 
opportunity of seeing great part of are in it a great number of puerili- 
Europe, at most of the courts of ties, which render it far inferior fo 
which the ambassador made some the fnerit of his subsequent writ- 
little stay. ings 5 in which correctness ha* 

With iJbrd Paget our author con- ever been so strong a characteristic^ 

tinned in great estimation ; and that his critics have even attri^ 

it is not improbable that his Lqrd- buted it to him as a fault j where- 

«hip might have provided genteelly as, in this work, there at best 
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appears the labour of a juvenile met with very great and deserved 

genias, rather choosing to give success. 

the full rein to fiery fancy, and It appears, from the above ac- 

indulge the imagination of the count> that Mr. Hill was« at this 

poet^ than make use of the curb of period, manager of the theatre, 

<:oo]er judgment, or aim at the vrbich he conducted entirely to the 

Elainne&s and perspicuity of the satisfaction of the public; and, io* 
istorian. About the same year deed, no man seemed better qua- 
he published his first poetical piece, lified for such a station, if we may 
entitled Camillus, in vindication be allowed to form our opinion 
and honour of tiie Earl of Peter- from that admirable judgment in 
borough, who had been general in theatrical afiairs, and perfect ac- 
Spain. This poem was printed quaintance both with the laws of 
without any author's name ; but the drama and the rules of acting. 
Lord Peterborough, having made which he gives proofs of^ not only 
it his business to find out to whom in a poem, entitled The Art of Act* 
he was indebted for this compli- i/?^, and in the course of his perio- 
ment, appointed Mr. Hill his se- dica) essays, entitled The Prompter, 
cretary ; which post, however, he which appeared in his .lifetime, 
quitted the year following, on oc- but also in many parts of an epis- 
casion of his marriage. tolary correspondence' which he 
In 1709 he, at the desire of Mr. maintained with varions persons of 
Booth, wrote his first tragedy of taste and genius, and which have 
Elfrid} or. The Fair Inconstant, since been published among his 
This play was composed in little posthumous works, in four vo- 
more than a week, on which ac« lumes, in octavo. This post, how- 
count it is no wonder that it should ever, he relinquished in a few 
be, as he himself has described it, months, from somemisunderstand- 
'* an un pruned wilderness of fan- ing ; and though Be was not long 
*' cy, with here and there a flower after very earnestly solicited, and 
«' among the leaves ^ but without that too by a person of the first 
'' an> fruit of judgment.*' This, distinction and consequence, to 
however, he altered, and brought take the charge on him again, yet 
on the stage again about twenty he could not be prevailed on, by 
years afterwards, finder the title of any means, to re-accept it. 
Alhelwotd, Yet, even in its first It h probable, however, that 
form. It met with sufficient en- neither pride, jior any harboured 
cojtagcment to induce him to a resentment, were the motives of 
second attempt in the dramatic this refusal, but one much more 
way, though of another kind, viz. amiable, viz. an ardent zeal for ge- 
the opera of /Jina/(/o, the music of neral improvement, and an ear- 
which was the first piece of com- nestnessfbrthepublicgooA which 
position of that admirable master ever attended him througtf life, in 
Mr. Handel, after his arrival in which be was at all time^indefa- 
England. This piece, in the ye^r tigable, and to which he, on dif- 
1710, Mr. Plill brought on the ferent occasions, frequently sacri- 
Stage at the King's Theatre in the ficed not only his ease anil satis- 
Haymarket, of which he was at faction, but even large sums of 
that time director, and where it money abo; and^, indeed, this va* 
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luable property of public spirit the denomination of the Beech Oiii 
seetns to have been his soul*8 dar- Company. However, as mankind 
lihg passion; for he himself, in are apt to be over-sanguine in tbeic 
one of his prefaces, speaking of expectations, and too impatient, 
poetry, tells us, " that he has no under any the least disappointment 
** better reason for wishing it well» of those expectations, there soon 
** than his love for a mistress arose disputes among them, which 
'^ whom he should never be mar- obliged Mr. Hill, in vindication 
^' riedto; for that, whenever he of some misrepresentations con« 
grew ambitious, he would wish cerning himself, to publish a fair 
to build higher, and owe his state of the case, by which it ap* 
memory to some occasion of poared plainly, that all the money 
"' more importance than hi^ writ- that had hitherto been employed^ 
'^^ ings." To this motive, there- had been fairly and >candidly ext 
fore, we say, it is probable that we pended for the public benefit, and 
ought to attribute his declining that the patentee had, even waved 
the theatrical direction ; for, in the all the advantages, to which, by 
same year, he married the only agreement, he had been entitled, 
daughter of Edward Norris„ Esq. These disputes, however, termi* 
of Stratford, in Essex ; and, as the nated in the overthrowing the 
fortune that lady brought him was whole design, without any emo* 
very considerable, he was now bet- lumen t, either to the patentee or 
ter able to pursue some of his more the adventurers, at a time when 
public design^ than he had before profits were already arising fronx 
be^n. it, and, if pursued with vigour. 
The first project which Mr. Hill would, in all probability^ have 
set on foot, for which he obtained continued increasing and perma- 
a patent, and of which he was him- nent. Mr. Hill procured his pa- 
self the sole discoverer, was the tenc for this invention in October 
making an oil, as sweet as that from 1^13, and the date of his public 
olives, fi'om the beech-nuts, which appeal* ia regard to the affair, is 
* are a very plentiful produce of the 30th of November 17 iS* 
some parts of these kingdoms. This Thus, exclusive of the time em- 
was an improvement apparently ployed in bringing the invention 
and acknowledgedly of great utility, itself to maturity, we see a full 
and must have turned out to equal three years labour of a gentleman 
advantage, had the conduct of it of abilities and ingenuity entirely 
continued in the hands of the ori- frustrated^ through the inequality 
ginal inventor. But,, being an of his own fortune to carry his 
undertaking of too great extent for plan into execution singly, and the 
his own fot^tune singly to pursue, erroneous warmth and impatience 
lie was obliged to call in the as- of those various tempers with 
sistance of others; and took a sub- which he was, in consequence of 
>criptton of twenty-five thousand tliat insufficiency, obliged to unit^ 
pounds on shares and annuities, in himself for the perfection of it. 
security of which he assigned over He was also concerned with Sir 
his patent in trust for the proprie- Robert Montgomery, in a design 
tors, forming from among them- for establishing a plantation of a 
pelves a body, who were to act in vast tract of land in the south of 
Concert with the patentee, under Carolina ; for which purpose a 

' VOL. U Z 
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grant had been purchased from expedition. Bnt> by ordering great 
the lords proprietors of that pro- fires to be made apon them at the 
▼ince 5 but here again the want of time of low tide, when they were 
a larger fortune than he was mas- most exposed, and throwing qoan- 
ter of, stood as a bar in his way } titles of water upon them, they 
for, though it has many years since were, by the help ot* proper tools, 
been extensively cultivated, under broken to pieces and thrown down, 
the name of Georgia, yet it never and a free^passage opened for the 
proved of any advantage to him. floats. ■ 

Another very valuable project This design was, for some time, 
he set on foot about the year 17^7, carried on with great vigour^ and 
which was, the turning to a great turned out to very good account ; 
account many woods, of very large till some of the persons concerned 
Extent, in the north of Scotland, in it thought proper to call off the 
by applying the timber, produced men and horses from the woods 
by them, to the uses of the navy, of Aberaethy, in order to employ 
for which it had been long er* them in their lead-mines iti the 
ttmeoQsly imagined it was to- same country, from whence they 
I^Hy unfit. The falsity of this promised themselves a still more 
supposition, however, he clearly considerable advantage. Of what 
evinced; for ot)e entire vessel was private emolument Mr. Hill re- 
built of it ; and, on trial, was ceived from this affair, or whe- 
found to be of as good timber as ther any at all, we are uninformed, 
that brought froni any part of the However, the magistrates of Inver- 
world; and although, indeed, there ness, Aberdeen^ &c. paid him the 
were not many trees in these woods compliment of the freedom of their 
large enough for masts to ships of respective towns, and entertained 
the largest burden, yet there were him with all imaginable honours. 
millions fit for those of all smaller Yet, notwithstanding these ho* 
vessels, and for every other. branch nours, which were publicly paid to 
of ship-building. In this under- our autlior, and the distinguished 
taking, however, he met with va- civilities which he met with from 
rious obstacles, not only from the the Duke and Dutchess of Gordon, 
ignorance of the natives of that and other persons of rank to whom 
country, but even from Nature he became known during his re- 
herself 5 yet Mr. Mill's assiduity sidence in the Highlands, this 
and perseverance surmounted them northern expedition was near prev- 
ail. For when the trees were^ by ing of very unhappy consequences 
his order, chained together into to his fortune ; for, in his return, 
floats, the unexperienced High- his lady being at that time in 
landers refused to venture them- Yorkshire, for the recovery of her 
selves on them down the river health, he made so lotjg a con- 
ISpeyj nor would haVe been pre- tinuance with horjn tliat county, 
Vailed on, had he not first gone as afforded an opportunity to some 
himselfto convince them that there persons, to whose hands he hail 
- was no danger. And now the great confided the management of cer- 
nomter.pf rocks, which choked tain important affairs, to be guilfjr 
up difiereht parts of this river, and of a breach of trust, that aimed at 
seemed to render it impassable, the destruction of the greater part 
were another impediment to his of what he was worth. Howevef/ 
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he happily Teturhed time enough upob faith, and three book$ of ab 
to frustrate their villanous inteil- epic poem, which he had many 

tions. years before begun, on the story 

In the year 1731 he met with of Gideon. He also adapted to the 

a severe shock by the loss of his English stage Mons. de Vohaire*f 

Jady, with whom he had passed tragedy of Merope, which was the 

upwards df twenty happy years, last work he lived to complete > 

and to whom he had ever had the for, from about the time he was 

sincerest and tenderest attachnaent. soliciting the bringing it on the 

The thought of the following epi-, stage, an illness seized him, fvQva 

tapb, which he wrote on her, the tormenting pains of which he 

though not original, is entirely had scarce an hour's intermission ; 

poetical: and, after trying in vain all the 

Enough, cold Stone !~wffice her long- jids that medicine could afford 

Iov*d name : him, he at last returned to Lon* 

"Words are too weak to pay her virtue*8 don, in hopes that his native air 

claim.-- might have proved beneficial to 

Tcmptau and tombs, and tongues, shall j^j^ but, alas ! be was past le- 

waste away ; ' , '. ^ j i *^ 

And power's vain pomp in mouldering covery, being wasted almost to a 

dust decay; skeleton, from some internal cause. 

But ere mankind a wife more perfect see, which had occasioned a general 

Eternity, O Time I shall bury thee. decay, and was believed to bean 

Mr. Hill, after this, continued inflammation in the kidneys, the 

in London, and in intercourse with foundation of which, most proba- 

the public, tilt about the year bly, had been laid by bis intense 

1738; when he, in a manner, and indefatigable application to 

* withdrew himself from the world, his studies. He just lived, to see 

by retiring to Plaistow, in Essex, his tragedy introduced to the pub- 

where.he devoted himself entirely lie ; but the day before it was, by 

to study, and the cultivation of command of Frederic Prince of 

his family and garden, Yet the Wales, to have been represented 

concerns of the public became by for his ben'fefit, he died, in the 

no means a matter of indifference very minute of the earthquake, 

to him; for, even in this retire- Feb. 8, 1749-50; of the shock gf 

ment, he closely applied to the which, though speechless, he apl- 

bringing to perfection many pro- peared sensible. This event hap- 

fitable improvements. One more pened within two days of the full 

particularly he lived to complefe, completion of his sixty-fifth year, 

though not to reap any benefit the last twejvemonth of which he 

from, it himself; viz. the art of had passed in the utmost torment 

making potash, equal to .that of body, but with a calmne.^& and 

brought from Russia, to which resignation that gave testimony of 

place an immense sum of money the mpst , unshaken fortitude of 

used annually to be sent from these ^soul. He was interred near liord 

kingdoms, for that article alone. .Godolphin's_ .n3()aun>entj in <^. the 

In his solitude he wrote and pub- great cloyster of Westminstipr Ab- 

lished several poetical pieceis,. pSj|- 'bey, in thq same grave withher, 

ticularly an heroic poem, entitled who' had, while living, beea, th^ 

The Fanciady another of the same dearest to him. 

kind, called Th€ ImpariUU, a poeia With regard to Mr. HiU'a pri« 

a 2 
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▼ate cbaracter, be was, in eretj preraOed onto accept of a beoe6t; 
respect^ perfectly amiable. Hit till at tbe veiy close of bis life, 
person was, in bis joutb, ex* when bis narrow drcorastances 
cremely fiiir and bandwme* He oompelled bim to solicit tbe act- 
Was tsdl, not too tbtn, yet gen- ing of bis Merope, for tbe relief of 
teelly made. His eyes were a dark its author from those difficulties 
blue, bright and penetrating ; bis out of which he lui4' frequently 
hair brown, and ms hct oval. His been tbe generous instrument of 
countenance was most generally extricating others. His manner of 
animated by a smile, which was living was temperate to tbe greatest 
more particularly distinguishable degiee. In every respect tmt that 
whenever he entered into conver« of late hours, which, as tbe night 
safton ; in tbe doing which bis is less liable to interruptions than 
'addreu was most engagingly af- tbe day, bis indefiitigs^e love of 
fable, yet mingled with a native study fluently dn^ bim into, 
unassumed dignity, which render- No labour detened bim from tbe 
ed bim equally the object of ad- prosecution of any des^n which 
miration and respect witb those appeared to bim to be pnilaewor* 
who had the pleasure of his ac- thy and feasible; n^ was it in tbe 
qnaintaoce. Hts voice was sweet, power of the greatest misfortunes 
- and bis conversation elegant ; and (and, indeed, from his birth, be 
so extensive was his knowledge in seemed destined to encounter 
all subjects, that scarcely any could many) to overcome, or even abake, 
occur on which he did not acquit his fortitude of mind, 
himself in a i^ost masterly and As a writer, he must be allowed 
entertaining manner. His tem- to stand in a very exalted rank oif 
per, though naturally warm when merit. And although it may be 
roused by injtiries, was equally cd&fessed that the rigid correct- 
noble in a readiness to forgive ness, witb which be constantly re- 
tbem ; and so much inclined was perused his works for alteration, 
be to repay evil witb good, that the frequent use of compound epi- 
be Ireqoendy exercised that Chris- theta, and an ordo verborum in 
tian lesscM!!, even to tbe prejudice great measure peculiar to himself, 
of bis owK^ circumstances. lie was have justly laid bim open to the 
a generous master, a sincere friend, charge of being, in some pbces, 
90 affectionate husband, and an rather too turgid, and in others 
indulgent and tender parent ; and somewhat obscure ; yet the ner- 
indeed, so benevolent was his dis- vous po^iver we find in them will 
position in genenil, even beyond surely atone for tbe former- fault; 
the power of the fortune be was and, as to the latter, the intrinsic 
blessed with, that the calamities of sterling sense we constantly find on 
those he knew, and valued as de- a close examination of every pas- 
serving, affected him more deeply sage of his writings, ought to 
than bis own. In consequence of make us overlook our having been 
this, we iind bim bestowing the obliged to take some little pains 
profits of many of his works for in digging through the rock in 
the relief of his frfends, and par- which it was contained. As wb 
ticularly lifs dramatic onfes, for laive, however, in this place, no- 
none of which he could ever be thing to do with any but his dra- 
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matic writings, the reader may 
see a complete catalogue of them 
in the following list, viz. 

1. Etfrid'y or. The Fair Incon- 
stant. T. 4to. N.D. [1710.] 

2. The Walking Statue ^ ox, The 
Devil in the Wine Cellar, F. 4to. 
N. D. [1710.] 

3. Trick upon Trick i or. Squire 
Brainless. C. N. P. 

4. Jlinaldo. O. 8vo. 1711. 

5. The Fatal yhion-, or. The 
FailofSiam. T. 4to. I716. 

6. King Henry Fi ; or. The 
Cont/uest of France hy the English, 
T. 8vo. 1723. 

7. Athelwold. T. 8vb. 1732. 

8. Zara, T. 8vo. 173^. 

9. Jhdra. T. ^vo. 1736. 

10. Merope, T. 8vo. I74g. 

11. Jloman Revenge. T. 8vo. 
1753. 

12. The Insolvent i or, flUal 
Fiety. T. 8vo. 1758. 

13* Merlin in Love. P.O. 8vo. 

14« TAe Jlfi»e5 tft Mourning. O. 
1760. 

1 5. The Snake in the Grass. D« 
E. 8vo. 1760. 

16. Saul. T. 176O. 

17. Darares. Past. Op. 176d. 
Mr«({iU*8 dfanjatic works^ in- 

eluding 

The Fatal Extravagance, 
were printed to 2 vols. 8vo. 17^* 

Our author seems to have lived 
in perfect harmony vith all the 
writers of his tirqe, excepting Mr, 
Pope, with whom he had a short 
paper war, occasione4 by that gen- 
tlemat)'s introducing him in the 
JDuncidd, as pneof thecpropetitors 
for the prize oflEbred hy the Godr 
dess of Dolt^ess, m the following 
lines: 

Then Hill cssayM : scaroe vanishM put 

of sight. 
He buojrs up instaot, and fpturns to 



He bears no token of the sabler streams^ 
And mounts, far off, among the swam 
of Thames. 

This, though far the gentlest 
piece of satire in the whole poem, 
and conveying at the same time an 
oblique compliment, in saying that 
he received no taint from the dirt 
and filth, roused Mr. Hill to the 
taking some notice of it, which 
he did by a poem,, written during 
his peregrination in the North, 
entitled The Progress of Wit, a 
Caveat for the Use of an eminent 
Writer', which he begins with the 
following eight lines, in which Mr. 
Pope's too well known disposition 
is elegantly, yet very severely cha- 
racterized : 

Tuneful Alexis, on the Thames' fair side. 
The hidtes' plaything, and the Muses' 

piide; 
With merit popular, with wit polite, 
Easy, though vain, and elegant, though 

light; 
Desiring, and deserving, others' praise. 
Poorly accepts a fame he ne'er repays : 
Unborn to cherish, sneakingfy approves. 
And wants the soul to spread the worth 

he loves. 

By'the " sneakingly approves,** 
in the last couplet, Mr. Pope 
was much affected ; and, indeed, 
through their whole controversy 
afterwards, in which it was gene? 
rally thought Mr. Hill had consi.^ 
derably the advantage, Mr, Pope 
seems rather to express his repent- 
ance, by denying the ofTenpe, than 
to vindicate himself, supposing it 
to have been given. 

HitL, Herbert. See Hol* 
CROFt, Thomas. 

HiLjp, Sir Jovjsr. This gen- 
tleman) who may very Justly be 
esteemed as a phasnomenon in li- 
terary history, was perhaps one of 
the most ypluminous writers that 
this or any other age has pro- 
duced ; yet, on an examination of 
^is works, it will, w^ are afr^idj^ 
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appear, that be has just inverted retical part also» of botanj ; zni^ 

that sen tinient of Horace* which bis having procured a reconinienda- 

namesake, above-mentioned^ chose lion to toe late Duke of Ricfaniond, 

for the motto of his Fatal Fis'um, and the Lord Petre, two noblemen, 

and that the Doctor's maxim will whose love of science and constant 

appear the direct contrary to the encouragement of genius ever did 

I not for vulgar admiiation wiite ; honour to their country, he wa$ 

To be tvell read, noi much, U niy delight, i^y them employed in the regula- 

Sutcfthis more hereafter. He was tion of their respective botanic 
the second son of one Mr. Theo- gardens, and the arrangement of 
philus Hill* a clergyman, if we certain curious dried plants^ g£ 
mistake not, of either Peterborough which they were in possession. As- 
cr Spalding. Of the year of our sisted by the gratuities he received 
autlior*s birth we are not absolute- from these noblemen, he yf/zs en- 
ly ascertttined, but should, from a abled to put a scheme in execution 
collection of circumstances, be apt of travelling over several parts of 
to conclude it about 1 716 or ] 7 1 7 2 this kingdom* to gather certain of 
as in the year 1740 we fiod him the more rare and uncommon 
engaged in a controversy with Mr. plants; a select nupnber of whicfaj 
Rich in regard to a little opera > prepared in a peculiar manner^ be 
galled OrpheuSj in which much proposed to publish, as it were^ by 
personal abuse appeared on both subscription, at a certain pricei, 
sides. He was originally bound The labour and expenses atten- 
apprentice to an apothecary 3 after dant on an undertaking of tbi$ 
serving his time to whom, be set kind, however, being veiy great, 
up in that profession, in a little and the number of even probable 
shop in St. Martin*8 Lane ; but^ purchasers very few, the emolu- 
liavipg very early encumbered him- ments accruing to him from all bis 
self with the cares of a family, by industry^ which was indeed inde- 
an hasty marriage with a young fatigable, were by no means ade* 
woman of no fortune, the daugh- quate either to his expectations or 
ter oif one Mr. Travers, who was his merits. The stage now poe- 
bousehold steward to tbe late Earl sented itself to him as a soil in 
of Burlington, and whom, he fell which genius might stand a chancy 
in love with at a dance, he of flourishing. But this p]an 
fouod the little business he had in proved likewise abortive, and, after 
his profession insufficient for the two or three unsuccessful attempts 
support of it, and therefore was at the Little Theatre in the Hay- 
obliged to apply to oth^r resources market, and the Theatre Royal in 
to help out the poor pittance he Coven t Garden, he was obliged to 
could obtain by his regular occu- relinquish his pretensions to the 
patioh. Having, during his ap- sock and buskin, and apply again 
prenticeship, attended the botatii- to his botanical advantages^ and 
cal lectures which are periodically his business as an apothecary, 
given under the patronage of the During the dourse of thesp.oc« 
cotnpany of Apothecaries, and be- c^urrences, he v^as introduced to 
ipg possessed of quick natu raf parts the acquaintance of Martin Folkes^ 
and ready abilities, he had piade Esq. tbe late president of the 
himself a very complete master oC Royal Society, to Dr^ Alexander 
tti'e practical^ and indeed the ^ep* Stuart^ Mr. Henry Bakjpd f, R. S* 
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and maDy other gentiemen emi- 
nent in the literary and philoso- 
phical world, by all of whoai he 
"was received aad entertained, on 
every occasion, with the utmost 
candour aed warmth of friendship -, 



The first work he undertook was 
a general Natural History, in three 
volumes, folio 5 the first of which, 
exclusive of other, writings-, he 
completed in less than a twelve- 
month. He was also engaged, in 



being esteemed a young man of conjunction with George Lewis 

very considerable abilities, strug- Scott, Esq. in a Supplement to 

gling with the most laudable as- Chambers's Dictionary, He took on 

siduity against the stream of mis- him the management of a monthly 

fortune, yet with a degree of publication, entitled T/ie British 

bashful difBdence, which seemed Magazine, in which he wrote a 

an insurmountable bar to his ever great variety of essays on different 

being able to stem the torrent, or subjects; and was at the same time 

make that figure in life to which concerned in many other works. 



bis merit justly entitled him. In 
this point of view Mr. Hill ap- 
peared for a considerable time, ad- 
mitted to every literary assembly, 
esteemed and caressed by all the 
individuals which composed them, 
'yet indigent and distressed^ and 
sometimes put to difficulties for 
the obtaining even the common 
necessaries of life. At length, 
about the year 1745 or J746j at 
which time he had a triBing ap- 
pointment of apothecary to a re- 
giment or two in the Savoy, he 
translated from the Greek a small 



In short, the rapidity of his pen 
was astonishing J nor \^l*k per- 
haps readily gain credit ^tli pos- 
terity, that while he was? fiius. em- 
ployed in several very voluminous 
coi^cerns at one tin^e, some of 
which were on subjects that 
seemed to claim singly the vThole 
of his attention, and which he 
brought to perfection with an ex- 
pedition that is scarcely to be con- 
ceived, he solely, and without any 
assistance, carried on a dai^ perio- 
dical essay, under the title of The 
Inspector, Nor was this the only 



tract, written by Theophrastus, on * extraordinary circumstance attend- 

stones and. gems, which, by th^ ingonit; for, notwithstanding all 

addition of a great number of very this employment, so much leisure 

judicious and curious notes, he did. he find means ever to reserve 

enlarged into an octavo volume of to himself, that he was, at the same 

three shillings and sixpence price, time, a constant frequenter of every 



which formed almost a complete 
system of that branch of natural 
lustory. This work he published 
by spbscription, and, being ex- 
tremely well executed, and as 
^troj^gly recommended by all his 
hterary friends, it not only an- 
sv^ered his expectations from it 
with respect to pecijniary advan- 
t^ges^ but also established a repu- 
tation for him as a writer; in con- 
seqiience of which he was imme- 
diately engaged in works of more 
i^eQt^ 90d gf greater importaace. 



place of public amusement. No 
play, opera, ball, or assembly, but 
Mr. Hill was sure to be seen at ; 
wliere he collected, by whplesale, 
a great variety of private intrigue 
and personal scandal, which he as 
freely retailed again to the public, 
in his Inspectors and Magazines* 

But now. a disposition began to 
show itself inthis gentleman, which 
those, who had been the~most in- 
timate with him in his earlier parts 
of life, could nev6r have suspected 

in him, viz. ad ^tmbomid^ share 

z4 
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of vnitjandself-Mifficiencjr^whkh evteot^ and may be handed down 
bad for years lain dormant behind to posterity when the cause of 
the mask of their direct opposite them it forgotten, it will not, per« 
qnaltties of bomilit^ and diiS* hapty be disagreeable to tmr read- 
dence j a pride, which was perpe- en, if we take np a small portion 
tuaily laying claim to homa^ by of their time in a detail of the 
no means bis dne, and a nndic* origin and progress of if. 
tiveness which never could Ibrgive When Mr. Hill had started all 
the lefbsal of it to him. Hrace it at once, as we have before related, 
was, that personal abase and the from a state of indigence and dis- 
nsost licentioas and ancandid scur- tress, to taste the comforts of very 
iriltty continually flowed from his considerable emoluments frona his 
1^; every afiront, though ever so labour, giddy with success, and 
trivial, which his pride met with, elated, beyond bounds, with the 
being assuredly revenged by a pub- warm sunshine of prosperity, he 
lie attack on the morals, under- seemed to be seized with a kind of 
standingF, or pecoliarities of the infatuation. Vauity took entire 
person from whom it had been possession of his bosom, and banidi* 
received. In consequence of this ed firom thence every ccmsidera- 
disposition, we find him very fre« tlon but of self. His conversation 
<)uent]y engaged in personal dis- turned on little else, and even his 
putes and quarrels $ particularly very writings were tainted with 
in one with an Irish gentleman, of perpetual details of every little 
the name of Browne, who, on occurrence that happened to him. 
Iinding himself universally consi- A passion for dress, show^ and pa- 
dered as the person intended by a rade, the natural attendants on 
very ridiculous character drawn in feelf-love, now broke fort|i ; he set 
one of the Inspectors, thought up his chariot, and, profesang to 
proper to bestow some correction assume the character of a noere 
on him, not of the gentlest kind,^ manofpleasare,galliintTy,andbon 
in the public gardens of Rane-* ton, affDcted to express^ on every 
lagb, to which, however, Mr. Hill occasion, the highest contempt £ar 
does not appear, to have replied business, and the' drier kinds of 
with any other weapon than his study. His raillery, both in com* 
pen. He also engaged himself in pany and in his writings, fiequent- 
a little paper war with Mr. Wood- ly turned on those who closely at- 
ward, the comedian, ii^ conse- tached themselves to philosophical 
quence of an insult that comedian investigations, more esfjecially in 
received, in the exercise of bis the branches of natiiral{4iilQsopby. 
profession, from a gentleman in Ihe common-place wit of abnsinfi[ 
one of the boxes. Mr. Hill was the medal-scfapef, the 'butterfly- 
also extremely busy in the oppo- hunter, the cockle-shell ^mter- 
'.¥>: sition against the late Mr. Henry chant, &c. now'apptered in ioto^ 

Fielding, in that intricate and of his Magazines aAd'Ihspeetorr, 
inexplicable affair of Elizabeth and in two or three polices nb even 
Canning. But the most important indulged some distant glaoc^' of 
contest he was ever concerned in . satire ^t the Royal Soci^. Not* 
* was his attack on the Royal So- withstanding* which, however, 
cicty of London : as his writ- . when the Supplement to Cham- 
ings on this subject are of some bers's JDic/tonorywas JiearfyfinisiN 
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^, the proprietors of that Work, 
very sensible of the weight which 
gn F. R. S. annexed to the au- 
thoir^s name^ ever has in the re- 
commendation of a work of that 



wonld have persisted id his' intefi* 
tion even in despite of \t, had not 
his being nnable to obtnin the sub- 
scription of the requisite number 
of members to his recommenda- 



iiature» were very desirous that tion^ obliged him> to lay it aside. 



Mr. Hill (who had jusi before this 
purchased a diploma for the de- 
gree of doctor of physic from the 
Scotch university of St. Andrews) 
should also have this addition as 
Mrell as Mr. Scott, his colleague in 



from a conviction that he could 
not expect to carry an election in 
a body coniposed of three hundred 
members^ of which he could not 
prevail on three to set their names 
to the barely recommending him 



the work. la consequence of this as a candidate. Thus disappoint^ 

their design, the new Dr. Hill pro- ed, his vanity piqued, and his 

cured Mr. Scott to propose him pride lowered, no reiief was left 

for election into that honourable him but railing and scurrility; for 

body ; but the Doctor*s conduct for which purpose, declaring open war 

some time past having been such with the society in general, he first 

as had rendered him the object of published a pamphlet, entitled A 

contempt to some, of disgust to Dis&ertatwn on Boy al Societies, \xin. 



others, and of ridicule to almost 
all the rest c^ his former grave and 
philosophical acquaintances, he 
Slow stood but a very inditferent 
chance for carrying an election, 
where an opposition of one third 
^vas sufficient to reject the candi- 



letter from a Sclavonian nobleman 
in London to his friend in Sclavo* 
which, besides the most ill- 



nia 



m:innered and unjust abuse 'on the 
whole learned body, of which he 
had been just aiming, in vain, to 
become a member, is interlarded 



date; and as the failing in that with the grossest personal scurrility 



attempt might have done our au? 
thor more essential prejudice than 
(he succeeding in it could even 
have brought him advantage, the 

-late ingenious and worthy presi- 
dent, Martin Folkes, Esq.' whose 
^remembrance most ever live in the 
highest estimation with all who 
ever had the honour of knowing 
him^ notwithstanding that Dr. Hill 
had given him personal occasion 
of ofience against him, yet with 
the utmost generosity and candour 
jBdvised Mr. Scott to dissuade his 
iriend, for his own sake, against a 

« design in which there appeared 
ao little probability of his succeed- 
ing. Tnis advice, however. Dr. 
-Hill> instead of considering it in 
the generous light it was meant, 
xnisinterpreted into a prejudiced 



on. the characters of Mr. Folkes and 
Mr. Henry Baker, two gentlemen to 
whom Dr. Hill had formerly been 
under the greatest obligations, and 
whose respective reputatipns itt 
both the moral and literary world 
had long been too firmly establish* 
ed, for the weak efforts of a dis- 
appointed scribbler to shake or 
undermine. Not contented with 
this, he proceeded to compile a 
large quartb volume, entitled A 
Review of the Works of the Royal 
Society ; in which, by the most un- 
fair quotations, mutilations, and 
misrepresentations, numbers of tha 
papers read in that illustrious as- 
sembly, and published under tha 
title of The.Phihsophical Transact 
tions, are endeavoured to be ren- 
dered ridiculous* This work is 



«>ppo8itiQn against his interest; >and tishered into the world with a moit 
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abusive and infamoas dedication for getting money, which, as wt 

lo' Martin Folkes, Esq. ; against are informed, brougbt bim a verjr 

vbom and the aibre-mentioned considerable income. This was do 

Mr. Henry fiaker, iLe weight of other than the preparation cf cer* 

this furious attack was chiefly tain simple medicines* whose ef- 

aimed ; since of the few other au« fects are very serviceable in many 

fbors, who hav^ been dragged in cases; and> being mostly of the ve- 

to suffer the lash of the JDoctor's getable kind, are, we believe, veiy 

abuse, much the greater part of iuoflensive in all. These raedi- 

them seem to have Itad no claim ciues, in consequence of constant 



to his resientment, but that of be- 
ing correspondents of, or their 
pieces being communicated by, 
one or the other of these gentle- 
men. But here again Dr. Hill 



advertisements and puifin^, have 
hr4 Si very extensive sale and coo- 
sum pdon , and are , we th i nk , ch iefly 
of four sorts, viz. the essence rf 
wateT'dock, tincittre of valerian. 



met with a disappointment ; for pectoral balsam, oflioney, and tine- 
the persons whom he had thus ture ^ bardana. Dr. Hill was. 



unjustly and ungratefully attacked, 
being greatly above (he reach of 
bis malice, he found the ill effects 
of it, like a recoiling piece,# revert 
on hiniself ; the world, instead of 
laughing with him, despised him; 
those, who would have otherwise 



for some time, warmly patronized 
by the Earl of Bute; through whose 
interest, we have l)een informed, 
he was appointed to the manage- 
ment of the roi'ai gardens ; hot, 
by what means we know not, the 
grant was never confirmed. Unr 



been the' principal purchasers of der that nobleman's patronage, 
bis philosophical writings, were and, we believe, at his expense. 



cow too much exasperated to af- 
ford bim the least encouragement 
' or assistance. By giving so ample 
a scope to personal slander and 
scurrilous abuse in some of his 
works, and by his too great Iiurry^ 
and the impossibility of giving a 
proper digestion to others* he made 
himself so many personal eneniies 
on the one hand, and wrote him- 
self so out of repdte, both with 
the town and the booksellers, on 
the other, that at length, even 
when employed by the latter^ he 
was obliged, by contract, to con- 
43681 from the former his being the 
author, from the consideration that 
liis '^f^ry name was sufficient to 
damp the sale of any piece to 
which it might be affixed. This, 



the Doctor published a very, pomp' 
ous and voluminous botanical work> 
entitled A System of Boitany^ with 
a great number of el^ant copper- 
plates. 

About the same -time he fre- 
quen.tly appeared at the magnifi- 
cent routs of the late Dutchess of 
Northumberland, where, had b« 
not been generally known, the 
splendour of his dress might have 
denoted him to be some person of 
real consequence and fortune. But 
as the frequenters oi this elegant 
assembly took not the slightest no*> 
tice of him, his situation among 
the great and the polite was rather 
an object of commiseration^ thiui 
envy. 

In the latter part of bis life be 



however, did not prevent his en-* was honoured by the King of S we- 
gaging in nnany works, though not den with the order of Vasa> and 
so voluminously as before, till at died in November \77^* of the 
length he hit npon another methocl gout;, a disorder whicl^^ thoQ^tl h« 
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professed tacure in others^ he was with regard to veracity which the 
unable to foot out of his own relation of Jiterary facts so rigidly 
constitution. He \vas buried at demands. His novels^ of which 
Deuham. ' he has written many^ such as The 
And now, having related what History of Mr, Loveill (in which 
peculiar circumstances we have he had endeavoured to persuade 
been able to collect in regard to his the world he had given the de- 
liie, it may be expected that we tail of his own life), fhe Adven* 
should give some observations with lures of a Creole, The Life of Lady 
respect to his character j yet these Frail, &c. have, in some parts of 
ive shall here confine only to his them, incidents not disagi'eeably 
literary one, ai^d the rank of merit related j but the most of them are 
"which his writings ought to stand no more than narratives of private 
in. Dr. Hiirs greatest enemies intrigues, containing, throughout, 
could not deny that he was master the grossest calumnies, and aiming 
of considerable abilities, and an at the blackening and undenuin- 
amazing quickness of parts. The ing the private characters of many 
rapidity of his pen was ever asto- respectable and amiable person- 
pishing ; and we have been ere- . ages. In his essays, which are by 
dibly informed, that he has been muchthebestofhis writings, there 
known to receive, within one year, is, in general, a liveliness of ima- 
no less than hfteeq^hundred pounds gination, and a prettiness'in the 
for the works of his own single manner of CKtending perhaps soma 
hand j which, as. he was never in very trivial thought } which, at 
such estimation as to be entitled the first coup-^*Geil, is pleasing 
to .any extraordinary price for his enough, and may, with many, be 
copies, is, we believe, at least three mistaken for wit y but, on a nearer 
times as much as ever was made by examination, the imagined sterling 
any one writer in theysame period will be. found to. dwindle down 
of time. But, had herwrote -much into mere French plate. A con^ 
less, he would probably have been tinued use of smart short periods, 
much more read. The vast va- bold assertions, and a routine of 
riety of subjects he handled, cer- egotisms, for the most part give a 
tainly required such a fund of glitter to them, which, 'how;ever, 
universal knowledge, and such a presently sullies to the eye, and 
boundless genius, as were never, seldom tempts the spectator to a 
perhaps, known to centre in any second glance.. In a word^ the 
one man; and therefore it is not utmostthatcan be saidof Dr. Hill 
to be wondered at, if^ in regard to is, that he had talents, but that 
some, he appears very inaccurate, he, \x\ general, either greatly, mis- 
in some veiy superficial, and, in applied them, or most miserably 
others, very iuHdequate to the hacknied ihem out. 
task he had , undertaken. By his As a dramatic writer he stands 
works in the philosophical , way in no estimation, nor has been 
\» seemed most likely to have known in that view by any thing 
purchased future fame> had he al- but three very insignificant little 
lowed himself time to have digest- pieces, one of which we have men- 
ded the knowledge he was possessed tioned above. Their, titles are : * 
p^QT. adhered tq that pecisioa 1. Orpheus. O. fol. 1740. 
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2. The Maiden Whhn ; or, The 
Crhicaf Minnie. F. 1756. N. P. 

3. The Rout, F. 8vo. i;38. 
Hill, Ricrahd. We suspect 

ihif name to be a fictitious one, 
and intended to be imposed on the 
poblic for tbe aatbor of several 
pteces agahist the celebrated John 
Wesley. It stands, however, be- 
fore one drama, entitled 

T%«f Gospel Shop, Com. flvo. 

HitTON, William, a resident, 
wc believe, of Newcastle upon 
Tjrne, where he publisheii, by 
sobscriptton, two volumes of hts 
poetkral works, which contained, 

1. Jrthur. T. 8vo. I77(). 

2. &€ge of Palmyra. T. 8vo. 

1776. 

Hirr ISLET, JoHir, a comic 
actor of considerable merit, whose 
prrforroance on the stage was much 
neigbteiMd by a distortion of his 
face, octrastoned by an accidental 
bum in bis youti). His situation 
in tbe theatre was at first very 
low, being no more thta a candle* 
simfTer ; but on the death oi 
Pinketbman be succeeded to all 
his characters, and was received in 
them by the public with great ap- 
plause. He built a theatre at 
Bristol, and had another in some 
forwardness at Bath when he died. 
At one period of his life, he kept 
a coffee-house somewhere near 
Covent Garden, and died at Bristol, 
tbe 12th of February 1748. He 
vrote, 

1. A Journey to Bnftpl\ or. The 
Honest IFelshman. F. 8vo. [1731.] 
And altered Gibber's Hob, under 
tbe title of, 

2. Flora. Op. 8vo. 1730. 

3. Sequel to Flora, 8vp. 1732, 
' Mr. Hippisley had two daugh- 
ter5> both actresses; and one of 
them, Mrs. Green, was excellent 
in the characters of ancient ladies 



and abigails. He had also a son> 
w!)0 died in the situation of governor 
of a fort in Africa : he was a man 
of letters, and wrote several very 
sensible pamphlets. Old Mr. Hip- 
pisley at one time intended hioi 
for the stHge, and he actually per- 
formed Ibm Tliumb. Speaking 
to Quin on this subject, he was 
told by the cynic, that if the 
young gentleman was designed for 
the theatre, it was high ttme to 
tmrn him (i. e. in order to give 
him some resemblance to bis fa- 
ther). Hippisley 's '* Dranken 
*• Mrrn" is a piece of haraoor 
which is still occasionally delivered 
on the stage. 

Hitchcock, Robert, was for- 
merly an actor on the York stage, 
and afterwards prompter at the 
H»y market, in^he late Mr. Col- 
man*s time; where his daughter 
made her first appearance in T%e 
Siher Tankard, 178I ; after which 
he became prompter in Dublin,and 
his wife and daughter great fa- 
vourites on the Irish stage. The 
latter retired, in consequence of 
her marriage with a gentleman, 
now an eminent barrister in Dub- 
lin ; but her mother, we believe, 
still retains her situation as an 
actress. Mr. Hitchcock, while in 
Dublin, wrote A History of the 
Irish Stage, 2 vols. 12mo. 1794. 
He had a son, who was bred in 
the university of Dublin, and is 
now at tbe Irish bar. Mr. Hitch- 
cock was the authpr of two plays, 
called, 

1 . The Macaroni, C. 8vo. 1?73. 

2. The Coquette } or. The Mis-- 
takes of tfte Heart, C.8vo. 1777. 
and died in Clarendon Street, 
Dublin, toward tbe latter end of 
the year I8O9. Hts abilities as an 
actor were very moderate; but he 
hore, universally, the cbarader.of 
an honesty wbrthy^ sensible n^. 
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Hitch BNBR^ W. H. A person of Hereford while l^is fatlier filled 
mf this name is author of that see ; and was appointed phy^ 
Jvor, Tr. 8vo. 1S08. sician to His Majesty's household 
HoADLY, Da. Benjamin, el- so early as June Q, 1742. It is 
dest son of the Bishop of Wiu- ' remarkable, that he was for some 
Chester, was borti Feb. 10, 1705-6, years physician to both the house* 
io Broad Street i educated, as was holds together ; having been ap- 
his younger brother, at Dr. New- pointed to that of the Prince of 
come*s, at Hackney, and Corpus Wales, Jan. 4, ly-iS^Q, in the 
Christ! College, Cambridge j ber place of Dr. Lamotte, a Scotch- 
ing admitted pensioner, April 8, man with a Frencli name (Whom 
J 722, under the worthy Arch- the Prince had himself ordered to 
bishop Herring, then tutor there, bestruckoutofthelist, on his im- 
,Here he took a degree in physic, prudent behaviour at the Smyrna 
in 17^7 i AQ<1> particalarly apply- Coffee- house, at the time of the 
ing to mathematical and pbiloso- rebellion, 174^) > and with parti^- 
phical studies, was well known cular circumstances much to his 
(along with the learned and in- hohour: the Prince himself, before 
genious Drs. David Hartley aiui the warrant could be iinislied, or- 
Davies, both afterwards of Bath, dering the style to be altered; and 
yy ho with him composed the whole that he should be called physician 
class) to make ^greater progress, to the household, and not in extra^ 
tinder the blind professor Saunder- ordinary, as ti)e other had been : 
son, than any young gentleman observing, that this would secure 
then in the university. When His that place to him in case of a de-' 
late Majesty was at <pambridge, in mise, and be a bar against any one 
April 1728, he was upon the list getting over him. Nay, not con- 
of gentlemen to be created doctors tent with this, his Royal Highoei'f 
of physic ) but, either by chance voluntarily wrote a letter to the 
or management, his name was not Bishop with his own hand — *' tfa^t 
found in, the last listj and be bad " he was glad of this opportunity 
not his degree of M. D. till about ** of giving him ^ token of his 
a month after, by a particular man- '* gratituda for bis services fonneriy 
dandus. Through this transaction ^' to his family; and that he wan 
it appeared that Dr. Snape bad not ** his qifk/iona/^ Faedbrick, P.** 
forgotten nor forgiven the name of f— This, being at a time when the 
Hoadly; for he not only behaved families were not upop the best 
to him with great ill-manners, but terms, is a proof that Dr. Hoadly 
obstructed him in it as much as was a most uiiexceptionable man* 
lay in his power. He was F. R. S. He was said to have hlled the posts 
very young, and bad the honour vfiih singular honour. He married, 
of being made known to the learn- 1. Elizabeth, daughter of Henry 
ed world as a philosopher, by A Betts, £sq. of Suffolk, counsellor 
LtUer.from the Reverend JDr. Sa- at law, by whom he had one son, 
muelClarke to Mr, Benjamin Hoad- Benjamin, who died an infant, u. 
iy, F, R. S, occasioned by the pre- Ann, daughter and coheiress of the 
hent Controversy among Mathemaf Honourable (Jeneral Armstrong, 
ticians concerning the Proportion of by whom he left no issue^ He 
Felocity and Force in Bodies in died in the lifetime oChis father, 
M^ion, He wafr made registrar August 10, 17^7; i< bU hou${^ at 
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afterwards Sir Richard Broad Street, October 9, }? 1 1 , and 

Gljn's, which he bad ballt ten years educated at Mr. Newcome's school 

before. He pobliahed, 1 . three in Hacknejr^ wheie he got greai 

Letters on ike Organs of Respiro' appbnse by performing the part 

Hortf read ai ike W/yal Coil^e of of Phocjas in The Siege ofDtanas^ 

Physicums, London, A. D. 1737, cus* In Jane 1730, be was ad- 

being the Gulsionian Lectures far mitted at Corpus Cbristi Collie, 

ihat Year, To which is added an in Cambridge, and about the same 

jtppentSxt eanttamng Remarks on time at the Temple, intending to 

some Experiments of Dr. Honstong study the law. This design^ how- 

published n tke Trantactions tftke ever, he soon abandoned ; for in 

Royal Sodfty for the Year 1730, the next year we find he had re- 

by Benjamin tioadh, Jf . D. Feiiow rinquished all thoughts of the law 

of the College of Physicians, and of as % profession. He took the de- 

ihe Royal Sodety, London, 1740, gree of LL. B. in 1735, and, cm 

4to. 2. Oratio Anidoersaria m the 29th of November fbllowiog, 

Theairo Coll. Medkor. Londinem^ was appointed chancellor of Win- 

sium, ex Harvdi Instiiuio kabita, Chester, ordained deacon hf his 

die I8« Oct. A. D. 1742, d Benj. lather Dec. 7» an^ pncst the 21st 

Hoadly, M.D. ColL Med. H S.R.S. of the same month. He was im- 

1742, esteemed a veiy elegant mediately received into the Prince 

piece of Latin. 3. The Susptcious of Wales's bouaehold as his chap- 

Hushand, a comedy. ' 4. Obser^ lain, as he afterwards was into that 

vations on a Series of Electrical of the Princess Dowager, Maj 6, 

Experiments. By Dr. Hoadly and 175 1 . 

Mr. Wilson, F. R.S. 4to. 1756. His several preferments he le- 

' The Doctor was, in his private odved in the following order of 

character, an amiable humane roan, time: The rectory of Michel* 

and an agreeable sprightly com- mersh, March 8, 1737; ^^^t of 

paiiioD. In his profession he was Wroughton, in Wiltshire, Sept. 6, 

learned and judicious^ and, as a 1737; aod that of Alresford, and 

writer, there needs no further testi- a prebend of Winchester, 29th of 

mOny to be borne to his merit, November in the same year. On 

than the very pleasing comedy he Juiie 9, 17^3, he was instituted 

has left behind him, which, when- to the rectory of St. Mary, near 

ever represented, continually af- Southampton; and, on Dec. 16, 

lords fresh pleasure to tlie audi* 1746, couated to that of Overton. 

ence. We scarce have need to He had the honour to be the first 

mention to any one, the least con- person on whom Archbishop Her- 

v^sant with theatrical affairs, that ring conferre4 the degree of a 

we mean • doctor. In May 1760, he was ap- 

Tfie Suspicious Husband. Cam. pointed to the. mastership of St. 

8vo. 1747. Cross; and all these preferments 

/' He also left behind him, in ma:- he enjoyed until his death, except 

nuscript, the living of Wroughton and the 

♦^ the Tailers. C. Acted 1797- prebend of Winchester. Rewrote 

•^ HoADLT, Dr.John. This gen- some poems in Dodsley's Co/Zec- 

tleman was the youngest son of. tion, and is supposed to have vejy 

Dr. !^njamin Hoadly, Bishop of materially assisted his brother in 

Winchester. He was born in The SuspicUnuTtlusband. He like- 
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yjvhe published an edition ©rhis 
father's works, in 3 Vols, folio. 
After living to the age of sixty- 
four, the delight of his friends, he 
died March It), 1/7^ } and with 
liinl the name of Hoadly became 
extinct. 
/ He was the author of, 

.1. The Contrast. Play. 1731. 
K.P. 

2. Jephtha. Orat. 8vo. 1737. 

3. love's Rivenge. D. P. 4to. 

1737. 

4. The Force of Truth. Orat. 
1744. 

5. Phsle. P.O. 8vo. 1748. 
He also revised Lillo's Arden qf 

Fevers^ham ; and wrote the fifth 
act of Miller*s Afahnmet. 

He left several dramatic works 
in manuscript behind him ; and, 
among the rest. The House-keeper, 
a farce, on the plan of High Life 
below Stairs, in favour of which 
piece it was rejected by Mr. Gar- 
rick ; together with a tragedy on 
a religious subject. So great, how- 
^ver^ was the Doctor's fondness for 
theatrical exhibitions, that no visi- 
tors W6r& ever long in his house 
before they were solicited to accept 
a part in some interlude or other. 
He him'self, with Gan*ick and 
Hoganh, once perfornied a laugh- 
able parody on the sc^ne in Julius 
Caesar, where the Ghost appears 
to Brutus. Hogarth personated 
the spectre J but so Unretentive 
was his memory, that, although 
his speech consisted only of a few 
Itnes^ be was unable to get thetn 
by heart. At last they hit on the 
following expedient in his favour : 
The verses he was to deliver were 
"Written in suchlafge letters oil the 
outside of an illuminated paper 
latitern, that he. could read them 
when he entered with it in his 
band on the stage. Hogarth pre- 
pared the play*bill ^on this occa- 



sion with characteristic ornaments. 
The original drawing is si ill pre- 
served, and we could wish it were 
engraved 5 as the slightest sketch 
from the design of so grotesque a 
painter would be welcome to the 
collectors of his works. 

The tragedy was' on the story 
of Lord Cromwell, and its author 
designed to give it to the stage. 
In a letter, dated August 1, 17^5, 
he thus apologizes to a friend to 
whom he intended to present the 
copy : ** Your kind concern; &c. 
" demanded an earlier acknow- 
** ledgment, had I not delayed till 
*' an absolute answer came from 
*' my friend David Garrick, with 
,** his fixed resolution never more 
'^ to strut and fret his hour upon 
" the stage again. This decree has 
'' unhinged my schemes with re- 
*' gard to Lord Cromwell j for no- 
'' thing biit the concurrence of so 
*' many circumstances in ray favour 
*' (his entire disinterested* friend- 
*' ship for me and tlie good Doctor's 
" memory 5 Mrs. Hoadly's bring- 
'^ ing on a piece of the Doctor's 
^' at the same time ; the story of 
^^ mine being on a religions sub- 
^' ject, &c. ; and the peculiar ad- 
vantage of David's unparalleled 
performance in it) could have 
*' persuaded me to break through 
^^ the prudery of my profession, 
^' and (in my station in the church) 
*' produce a play upon the stage.*' 
HoARBj Prince, was born at 
^ath, where his father, Mr. Wil- 
liam Hoare, was a painter of con- 
siderable eminence. Our author 
was placed early under the tuition 
of Mr. Hele, first master of the 
grammar-school at Balh ; 'and, 
during the intervals of school hours, 
was instructed by his father in 
painting, in which he made a con- 
siderable progress. At seveiiteen 
he was sent to London^ and be- 
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mxoe a student of the Royal Aca- 
demy, where he maoifetted his 
attadiinent to the arts, bj devoting 
more than the regular time to 
labour, and not unfreqoently work- 
ing the whole day without inter- 
mission. According to the practice 
of other artists, Mr. H. commenced 
his travels in 177^; and, after an 
absence of four years, returned to 
England, and settled in London. 
He continued in his profession with 
considerable success, painting por- 
traits and historical subjects ; but 
an ill state of health obliged him 
suddenly to decline it, and with- 
draw to the sea-coast for the bene- 
fit of the air. He now, for amuse- 
ment, attempted dramatic writings 
and while on his way to Lisbon, 
which voyage was recommended 
to him for the recovery of bis 
health, he presented the first off- 
spring of his Muse (Such Things 
Werct a tragedy) to the managers 



of the Bath theatre, and at Lisbon 8vo. 1802. 



HOD 

2. No S<mg, No Supper. Mw. 
F. 1790- N.P. 

3. The Cave of Tropkamu. M. 
£• 1791. N.P. 

4. Dido, (fueen of Carthage, 0. 
8vo. 1792. 

5. PrvQt. M. E. 1793. N. P. 

6. iify Gromdmother. M. P. 
1793. N. P. 

7. The Three and the Deuce! 
M. C. D. 1795. 8vo. 1806. 

8. Lock and Key. M. £• Svo. 

179^. 

9. Mahmoud, Op. 179^- N.P. 

10. Julia. T. 1796. See Suck 
Things Were. 

11. A Friend in Need. ^f. £. 

1797- N. P. 

12. Italian Pillagers. C. Op. 
1797. N.P. 

13. Sifhs. C. Svo. 1799- 

14. Children\ or. Give them thar 
Way. Com. Dr. 1900. N.P. 

15. Indiscretion, C. 8vo. 1800. 

16. Chains of the Heart. Op. 



had the gratification to hear of its 
success. He returned to England 
in June 1789, having derived much 
benefit from his excursion; and, 
by the persuasions of ^r. Storace, 
who then was eminent as a com- 
poser, and flattered by the reception 



17. Paragraph. M. K Svo. 
18M. 

18. Partners, C. .1805. N. P. 

19. Something to do. C. 1808. 

N.P. 
To Mr. Hoare is also ascribed, 

20. The Captive of Spilsburg. 



of his first play, he applied his M. £. 8vo. 1799* 
mind entirely to dramatic compo- Hodson, William. This gen- 
sition. But finding the managers tleman was a native of Caro- 
of London less compliant than the bridge $ admitted of Trinity Col- 
managers of Bath, he was obliged lege in 17^9 took the degree of B. 
at first to bring out his pieces for A. 1764, commenced M.A. 17^7' 
benefits, and consequently forego and in 1770 obtained Mr. Seaton's 
the customary emolument. Their prize. He was likewise author of 
success S009 induced the managers two plays, and a farce, called. 



to accept what they had before re- 
jected ', and having thus established 
his fame, he finds no difficulty now 
in procuring access to the stage. 
His dramatic writings are, 

I, Such Things Were. T. 1788. 
N. P. 



1. Artafxs. T. 8vo. 1775. 

2. Zoraida. T. 8vo. 178O. 

3. Adventures of a ^^ht. P. 
Svo. 1783. 

He expired, suddenly, in the house 
of theRev.Mr.Borlace, in Emanuel 
Lancj Cambridge, Oct, 6, 1703 ; 
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a&d was at the time of his death 
vice-master of Trinity College, and 
vicar of Hitch in» Herts, to which 
lie had succeeded in 1788. 

HoKBR, John, was first demy 
or semi-commoner, afterwards fel- 
low of St. Mary Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and> in 1535, master of arts, 
being then accounted excellently 
-vire^ redd in Greek and Latin au- 
' thors, a good rhetorician and poet, 
and much commended for his 
fancy. He was livi1)g in Mag- 
dalen College in 1543, being then 
bachelor of divinity of three years 
standing, and died, we may con- 
jecture, very shortly after. Among 
other things, he wrote 

PiscatoT 5 or. The Fisher caught. 
Com. N. P. 

HoLCBOPT, Thomas, was bom 
in Orange Court, Leicester Fields, 
December 22, 1744. His father 
'was a shoemaker; a calling for 
which his son always retained a 
peculiar respect. The former was 
of an unsettled temper, seldom 
dwelling long in one place; and 
the son accompanied him in all his 
peregrinations. When Mr. Hol- 
croft was in his teens, he was a 
servant to the Hon. Mr. Vernon ; 
his chief employment was to ride 
his master's race-horses, which 
were in training to run at New- 
market, and he was afterwards 
mach devoted to the art of horse- 
manship. He was also coifsider- 
ably attached to the study of music; 
and some time after applied much 
of his attention to connoisseurship 
in painting. Mr. Holcroft had an 
active mind, and was no sooner 
aware of any path that led to im- 
provement and excellence, than he 
was anxious to enter that path. 
Notwithstanding this, he perse- 
vered to tlie age of twenty-five 
years, with some little intemip- 
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tion, in his father's trade of a shoe^ 
maker. 

About the period of life above 
alluded to, Mr. Holcroft conceived 
a passion for the stage, and offers 
ed his services at the same time to 
Mr. Charles Macklin and Mr. Sa« 
muel Foote. Foote encouraged 
him; but Macklin talked to hitix 
in so specious a style, and held out 
to him so many temptations and 
prospects, which were never real* 
ized, that he was induced to de« 
cide for Macklin and Ireland ; a 
decision which he continued long 
to repent. 

In the profession of a playec 
Mr. Holcroft continued, not with 
the most flattering success, till 
after the production of hiis play 
of Duplkity, in 1781. Imme* 
diately on die exhibition of this 
comedy, he withdrew from the. 
stage as an actor, and for several 
years devoted his attention princi- 
pally to dramatic composition. His 
writings of this kind are as follow : 

1, The Crisis, CO, 17/8. N.P. 

2, Dupliciti^, C. 8vo'. 1781. 

3. Noble Peasant, C. O. 8vo* 
1784. 

4. Follies of a Day, C. 8va. 
1/84. 

. 5. The Choleric Fathers, C. O; 
8vo. 1785. 

6. Death of Adam, S. Dl 8vo. 
1786. 

7. Hagar in the Wilderness, S.D. 
Svo. 1786. 

8. Joseph made known to his 
Brethren. ' S. D. 8vo. 1786. 

g. Return of Tobias. S.D. 8vo. 
1786. 

\0. Ruth and Naomi. S. D. 
8vo, 1786" 

11. Sacrifice of Isaac, 8. D. 
8vo. 1786. 

12. Widxm of Sarepta, S. D. 
8vo. 1786. 
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' 13. Seiuetum. C. 8to. 17^1' potation^ tQ the norels of jilwj/n, ' 

14. Louis m the Elysian Fields, printed in 1780; Anna Si. hes, 
D. 8 vo. 1 789* 1 792 1 tnd Hugh Trevor, 1 794. He 

15. The School of the World, likewise laundied a foatth novd. 
Com. trans. 8yo. 1789. entitled Brian Perdme, in die jesr 

16. Tantalus at Law. Com. 18O7. The pablic are farther in* 
trans. 8ro. 1789. debledtotbepenofMr.Holcit)ftfbr 

\7 , School for Arrogance. C. manjtranslations; among otben, 
•to. 1791. I. the private Life of PoluArt, 

18. Boad to Ruin. C. 8vo. 12nK>. 2, Afemcirs of Baron Trench, 
1792. 3 Tols. r2mo. 3. The Secret His- 

19. Love's Frailties. C. 8vo. tory of the Court ofBerHn, by the 
1794* Count de Miraheau, 2 vols. 8ro. 

20. Rival Queens. Pnl. 1794. 4. Tales of the Castle, by Madame 
N. P. de GenHs, 5 vols. 12nio. 5. 7^ 

21. Deserted Daughter. C. 8to. posthumous Works of Frederick II. 
1795. King of Prussia, 13 vols. Bnu 

22. Man of Ten Thousand. C. 6. An abridged Display ofthePhu- 
8to. 1795. siognomy of Lavaitr, 3 lai]g<e tgIs. 

23. F^ce of I&Bcule. C. 1796« 8vo. 

M. P. ^ The mat action of the Hfe of 

24. Knave or Not. C. 8to. Mr. Hdcroft was« nndoabtedfy; 
1798. bis Tolantary surrender to the in* 

25. Deef and Dumb. H. D. dictment for high treason, pie** 
Svo. 1801. [Under the name of ferred against him in the aatumn 
Hbrbbkt HillJ of 1794. Few persons can ng^ 

26. Tale ofi^stery. Mel. Dr. doubt, that if die AdmlDi8tratio& 
8ro. 1802. bad succeeded at that time in 

27. Hear both Sides. C. 8to. bringing to capital panishmen't' 
1803. the twelve persons (many of tbem 

28. The Two Friends. Dr. Prov. not personally known to each 
4to. 1804. other) who weie included in one 

29. The Play ii over. D.Pror. int^tment, the constitution aiid 
4 to. 1804. liberties of England would bave 

30. La^ of the Rock. Md. Sr. been endangered, if not destroyed ; 
8vo. 1805. and as few persons will refine to 

31. yindktiveMan. C. Svo. confess, that the voluntaty aut- 
I8O6. render of one of the parties, after 

The following have likewise the Grand Jury had decided that 

been ascribed to his pen t * they should be tried for their Kve^ 

The German Hotel. C. 8vo. was a great and impressive demon- 

1790. [Under the name of Mak- stration of conscious innocence. 

«HALL.] After three of them haa been tried 

The Inquisitor. P. Svo. 1798* and acquitted, our author and thr 

. He*s much to blame. C. 9vo. otlier dght were discharged wi^«^ 

1798. out beinr nut upon their trial. 

See, besides, Trbathicai. Ht* Mr. l£>lcroft spent the princi{iai 

coBDBR, in Vol. III. part of the years 1799» 1800, mt 

Mr. Holcrofit also exercised his 1801, In Germany and Frapoef 

taleuts, with advanta|{e to his re- and the obiervationa colhscted by 
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hitiA, ]n hU travels, were after- bUowncountiy^ thefaR^usCoutii: 
^wards published in 2 T0I9* 4to* Gondemar^ who had been man^t 

HoipUBN, Mr. In J)ownes's years ambassador from the court 
Jifncius Anglkmus, p. 26, we find of Spain to that of England. la 
there was an 4utiior , in tlie reign this journey^ his facetious and 
of Charles IL of this nanhe. H0 agreeable manner greatly ingra* 
is mentioned as the writer of on^ 
piece^ which, probably was never 
t»rinted, entitled 

The Ghosts, Acted between 
1662 and 1065, \>y the Duke's 
company. 

- HoEFORD^ Ma. A gentleman 
of Lincoln's Inn^ of this name^ 
wrote, 

1. The Cave of Neptune. D.P. 

Svo- 1799. 

2. The Storm. D. 8vo. 1799- 
"which^ however^ were published 
aDonymonsly. 



tiated him in the favour of Coah^ 
Gondemar. 

Soon after his return he was 
appointed, by King Charles the 
First, one of his chaplains} and, 
before 162€^ succeeded Dr.firidgea 
as archdeacon of Oxford. In 1642 
he was, by virtue of the King'# 
letters, created, with several others^ 
doctor of divinity. And now, the 
rebellion being . broken out, h« 
sheltered himself near Oxford; 
but very soon began to give prcppCs 
of a want of steadfastness, which 



Svo. 



' HoLFORD, Mr^. M. is author occasioned him the blame and ceor 
of ^ure of many of his anpient frienda 

among the clergy j the roost <k 
whom chose rather to live In po- 
verty during the usurpation, thafi 
by a mean compliance with the 
times to betray the interests of 
the church, and the cause of their 
unhappy exiled^ •. sovereign : for, 
when he saw the royal party so far 
declining^ that their cause began 
to appear desperate, he thought it 
the most for his own interest to 
temporize, and appear ta join ia 



N0ither*s the Man. C. 

17W. 

This lady has besides written 

Fanny, Selma, {freitford Fate, &c. 
&c.; bat this is all that we are 
able to learn of her. 

HoLipikY, Da. Barter. This 
geotleman was son of one Thomas 
Holiday, a . taylor, and was boro 
in the parish of All Saints, in the 
city of Oxford, about the latter 
end of .Qiuecn jBUzabeth's reign. 

He was very early entered of with the prevailing power; nay^ 
Clinaichvirch, in the. university of on Oliver Cromwell's being raised 
Oxford, during the time of Dr. to the.protectorship, he even so far 
Ravis, who was iiot only his pa- coiticided with the' measures then 
tion, but a relation also. . In this pursvied/ as to submit to an exa<^ 
college he took his degrees of raination by the triers, in 6rd^r to 
ba<^el0r and n>aster of arts, and his being inducted into the rectory 



in 16 1 5 entered -into holy orders; 
In which his abilities quickly made 
biro be taken notice. of, and ren- 
)dered him a very popular preacher. 
He soon after obtained two good 
livings, both of them in Oxford- 
shire; and, in the. year 16I8, he 
w«iit as chaplain to Sir Francis 
Stewart^.when he aecompajDied^ to 



of Shilton in Berkshire, Which had, 
been vacated by the ejectment of 
one Thomas Lawrence, on account 
of his being non compos mentis. 
He lived, however, to see the re- 
storation of King Charles II. ; id 
Consequence of which event thci 
Doctor threw up the living he had 
held under the Protector^ and r«[<*. 

A A 2 
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turned toEifley (or I^y) near On- 
ford, to live on his flrcbdeaconrj ; 
and it is thought that, had be surviv- 
ed, his poetry, and the fame of his 
learning and abilities, giiye him so 
ftar a chance for preferment, that, 
notwithstanding his having acted a 
temporizing part, which had great* 
ly injured him with the royalists, 
it was probable he would soon 
have been .raised to a bishopric, or 
at the least to a very rich dieanery. 
But the irresistible monarch mm- 
moned him away firom the village 
of Eifley on the 2d day of Octot^ 
1^1 j three days after which he 
was iaterred at the foot of Bishop 
King's monument, under the south 
wall of the aisle, joining on the 
iouth side to the choir of Chrbt- 
diurch cathedral, near the remains 
ef William Cartwright and John 
Gr^ory. 

His writings are very numerous, 
both in the classical and theologi- 
cal way i but he has only left one 
dramatic piece behind him> which 
if entitled 

TtXnyafua, C. 4tO. I6l0. 
Wood relates an anecdote in re- 
lation to this play, which has some 
humour id it, and therefore may 
not prove unentertaining to our 
readers. He tells us, that this 
piece had been publicly acted in 
Cbristchurch Hall, in the vear 
[i. e, Feb. 13] 1617, and with no 
very great applause $ but that the 
wits of those times, being willing 
to distinguish themselves before 
the King, were jesolved, with 
leave, to act the same comedy at 
Woodstock. Permission being ob* 
tained, it 'was accordingly acted 
on Sunday evening, Aug. 26, I62I. 
But, whether it was too grave for 
His Majesty and too scholastic for 
the audience, or whether, as some 
said, the actors bad taken too much 
^ne before they began, in order 



to renoove their timklitj. His Mi* 
jeity grew to tired with the per- 
formance, that, after the first two 
acts were over, he several times 
noade efforts to be gooe. At 
length, however, being peranaded 
by those who were aboot hioa to 
have patience till it was orer, lert 
the young men should be disooii- 
rageti by so i^yparent a slight 
shown to them, he did sit it out, 
thouffh much against his will ; on 
which the following smart and in- 
genious epiftiam was made by a 
certain scbouur : 

*' At Cbristchurch Marriage* done befofc 

the King, 
<< Lest that ttie matei should want an 



« The King himidf did ofier. What, I 
pimy ? 

** He affh^d twice or tbiice— -#» £• «9»rf . 

'« 'Tis said by some (says Wood) 
«' that )ie was author of a comedy, 
''caHed 

<' T%e Gentle Craft 3 
" but whether true, I doabt it." 

HoLLAim, Samobl. Of this 
author it is only known that he 
wrote one dramatic piece (printed 
in a book> entided PFii and Fancy 
im a Maze 1 or. The ineomparahU 
Chamfmn of Lime and BeamHe % a 
mock Romance, 12roo. l6i56: 
also in a book, called Hoaumctb* 
MasHs; or, A Bomamee em Bo^ 
mancet} 12mo. 166O), called 

Fenus and Adonig. M. 

HOLLAITQ, W. A. Of thi< 

person we know no more thaD that 
Augustus andGuHelmus, MeL 
Dr. I8O6. N. P. 
was produced under his name. 

HOLMAN, JOSBPH GboKGB, Is 

descended fh>m the younger too- 
ther of Sir John Holmau, of Wark- 
worth Castle, Oxfordshire, who 
was created a baronet by Charki 
the Second. Sir John Holman 
died without male ittoei and, if 
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the patent could be grafted col- 
laterally, Mr. Holman has a claim 
to the title. His great-grandfather 
signalized 4tnDself in Flanders^ un- 
der th&ardas of the Duke of Marl* 
borough, and was killed at the 
battle of Dunblain, in Scotland, 
at the time of the rebellion in 
1715* leaving an iu^nt son. The 
tender years of the child exposed 
him to the artifices and villaby of 
those to whom the care of his 
infancy unfortunately devolved. 
They deprived him of the whole 
of his paternal inheritance ; and 
when, at a mature period, he put ' 
the affair into litigation, all was 
lost on account of the want of the 
register of his father^s birth, which 
was consumed in a fire at the 
Sardinian ambassador's chapel, in 
which place he was baptized. 
Thus, by the loss of a small but 
nomentons document, an heredi- 
tary property of some thousands a • 
year was wholly diverted firom the 
rightful claimants, and which other- 
Wise would have descended to the 
subject of our present notice. Mr. 
Holman*8 father held an ensigncy 
and adjutantcy in the British ser- 
vice ; but dying when his son was 
but two years of age, the latter 
became the care of his uncle, who 
plac^ him, at a proper age, in 
the excellent seminary in Soho . 
Square, then under the manage- 
ment of Dr. Barwis, but now con- 
ducted by Dr. Barrow. From 
having been engaged in the annual 
theatrical amusements usual at the 
school we have mentioned, our 
author imbibed a taste for the 
sock and buskin, which no prospect 
of academical honours at the uni- 
versity could tempt him to relin- 
quish. From Soho school Mr. 
Holman went to Queen's College, 
Oxford, and pursued his studies 
Mrith seal and success. The am- 



bition of theatrical fkme, however, 
was not to be subdued ; and, on 
the 26th of October 1784, being 
then twenty years of age, he made 
his first public appearance at Co- 
vent Crarden theatre, in the cha- 
racter of Romeo. The strong 
marks of genius, the traces of a 
cultivated mind, the accuracy of 
conception, the; energy, fervour^ 
and sensibility, which evidently 
distinguished his performance, ex* 
cited surprise as well as pleasure in 
the audience; and the flattering 
applause that he received confirm- 
ed him irrevocably an actor. The 
manager, who was eager to secure 
abilities so striking at such an 
early period, ofiered him an en* 
gagement worthy of his talents, 
and allotted to him ample oppor- 
tunities of displaying those abilities 
in the most advantageous manner. 
Mr. Holman, however, returned 
in due time, and kept a term at 
Oxford; his theatrical efforts not * 
being considered, by the liberal 
spirit of those who presided In 
that university, as any bar to 
whatever academical distinctions 
he might be desirous of obtain- 
ing. The business of the theatre 
prevented his visiting Oxford again 
for thr^ or four years; and, at 
his return, he was permitted to 
wear the gown of a civilian, though 
he had not k^t the usual num- 
ber of terms— a circumstance that 
we mention, because, while it shows 
the dignified liberality of his aca- 
demical superiors, it may be con- 
sidered as an honourable tribute 
to his own talents and personal 
worth. Mr. Holman pronounced 
a Latin oration on the occasion, 
which evinced his grateful xes|ieat 
for the university, no less than hit 
classical eloquence. 

At the end of the third season 
he quitted Covent Gardeuj in con-« 
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•aqoeoee of some difference about Ire; >»liidi the tetdmoitjr of die 

«n increaie of salary. He then treasurer, proposed to be snbstsi- 

Tisited Dublin^ where he had play- tiated by affidavit, estimated at 

ed before during an after- season ; more than 160/. The p e rformers 

fusJ, in consequence of the appro- observed in answer, that orders had 

bation he then met with, now not been held by any gratuitous 

made advantageous terms with indulgence, but by an established 

Mr. Daly for the winter seasor.. privilege j for A»hich they referred 

At the time of his first pla}'ing en to a former declaration of the ma- 

the Irish stage, Mr. Henderson, nager: that the advance of the fine 

Mr.Pope,Mr.Kemble,Mr.Aickin, from 5l. to 30/. gave to the ma- 

&c. were also engaged. Having nagers the power of depressing rod 

performed at Edinburgh, fiirming- degrading professional talents, acd 

ham, Liverpool, Manchester, &c. of extorting from the first actor of 

withconsiderable applause, he was the theatre, by that main engine 

re-engaged by Mr. Harris, and re- of oppression, the whole of fals 

sumed his situation at Covent Gar- salary ; and that the benefit-charge 

den with increased approbation, had experienced an advance, in 

In the season of 1800, a disagree- the course of twenty years (for it 

ment took place between the pro- was only 64i. 5s. in 17SO), ofgsL 

prietors of Covent Garden, and 1 5s, This disagreement was left 

• eight of their principal performed, (by mutual consent) to the Lord 
viz. Messrs. Holman, Johnstone, Chamberlain for decision. His 
Fawcett, Pope, Knight, H. John- Lordship wished to have dediaed 
8ton,Munden,andIndedon; when the office of arbitrator.; bat gave 
a statement of their grtevatices was at last his opinion in favour of tho 
signed and published by the above proprietors; recom mendings at the 
gentlemen. The ground of differ- same time, an amicable adjostmeot 

• ence rested principally upon the and oblivion of the past. The 

• proprietors depriving their per- complaints, of course, were drdp- 
formers of the customary orders ped j and the performers reinstated, 

- of admisslon-^enlarging the fine except Mr. Holman, who either 
of 51. for refusing a character, to was not offered, or would not ae- 
30/.*- and raising the charge of a cept of, a re-engagement. Mr. 
benefit from 140/. to 160/. The Holman having now quitted a 
proprietors contended, that orders theatre which gave birth to his 
had ever been held as a gratuitons talents, performed a few nights at 
indulgence 5 and that they had the Haymarket j and then accept- 
never been allowed but with the ed of an engagement for the en- 

- special leave of the managers : suing wirtter from the manager of 
that with respect to the fine for the Dublip theatre, who proposed 
refusing -characters, much disgust the same to all of any of the per- 
had been given to authors, and formers who might leave Covent 
much injury done to the property. Garden in consequence of the 
by the rejection of characters; and above disagreement. So great was 
that pn the subject of increasing Mr. Holman-s success in Dublin, 

• the amount of the benefit-chaihge, that he purchased a share of that 
they were perfectly authorized in theatre, and divided the manage- 
that proceeding by the increase of ment with Mr. Jones -, but such 
the nightly expenses of the thear was the distracted state of that 
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kingdom (the acton being, in con* 
sequence of the rebellion, some- 
tioies obliged to perform in the 



day-time), that he soon after re* 
linquished a concern which liad, 
io better times, been the ruin of 
many excellent performers. He, 
however, continued acting-ma* 
nager, and supported the principal 
characters in tragedy, for some 
time after. 

Jo the beginning of the year 
1798, Mr. Holman married Jane, 
youngest daughter of (be Hon. and 
Rev. Frederick Hamilton, son of 
liord^ Archibald Hamilton, and 
grandson of the Duke of Hamil- 
ioD, who bore a distinguished part 
so settling the union between Eng- 
land and Scotland. This amiable 
and accomplished lady died June 
11, 1810. . 

Of Mr. Holman'i theatrical en- 
gagements at present we have no 
knowledge. As a dramatic writer, 
bowever, he has distinguished him- 
self by the following pieces 5 all of 
which, except the last mention- 
ed, were very favourably re- 
<;eived : 

1 . jihroed and at Home. C. O. 

2. Red Cross Knights, P. 8vo. 

1799. 
•3. Votary of Wealth. C. 8vo. 

1799. 

4. IVhat a Blunder I CO. 8vo. 
1800. 

5. L/we gives the Alarm. C. 
1S04. N. P. 

Holt, Francis Ludlow. This 
gentleman, a barrister, wrote 

The Land we Ikte in. C. 8vo. 
1805. 

Besrdes which he, in 1810, pub- 
lished The Law and Usage of Par ^ 
Uament, in Cases of Privilege and 
Contempt \ being an Attempt to 
reduce them within a Tlteory and 
\ System I including an Argument on 



the Right of, the Breach of outef 
Doors, in the Execution of their 
Process. 

Home, John, a native of Scot- 
land^ bprn in the vicinity' of An- 
crum, in Roxburghshire, in 1724^ 
being intended for the church, re- 
ceived a suitable education, and 
was in due time ordained, and in- 
ducted to the living of Atbelstan^- 
ford ) being the successor of the 
Rev. Mr. Blair, author of The 
Grave, a very celebrated poem. 
'In the rebellion of 1745, the suc- 
cess of the insurgents under the 
Pretender induced Mr. Home to 
suspend his clerical character and 
pursuits, and take up arms in de« 
fence of the existing government* 
He was present at the batt)e of 
Falkirk ; where he was taken pri« 
soner, and, with five or six other 
gentlemen, escapedfrom the castle 
of Down. The rebellion being 
soon quelled, he resumed the duties 
of his profession. In 1749, he 
visited £ngland, and was intro- 
duced to Collins the poet, who 
addressed to him his Ode on the 
popular Superstitions of the High* 
lands of Scotland, considered as the 
Subject of Poetry. 

Mr. Home had, in his leisure 
hours, cultivated the belles lettres; 
and, notwithstanding the rigour of 
the church of Scotland, finding 
in his natural genius a bent to 
poetry, and not conceiving that 
tragedy, in which are contained 
the principles of virtue, morality, 
filial duty, patriotic zeal, and re- 
verence for an over-ruling Power, 
could be inconsistent with the 
profession of a religion in -which 
all these are in the strongest man- 
ner inculcated and enjoined, h* 
formed a dramatic piece ; and pre-, 
senting it to the managers of the 
theatre at Edinburgh, at that time 
ia a more flouriabing condition. 
Aa4 
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than it bad been for many years 
before, and vying, in every respect, 
as far as circumstances would per- 
mit, with those of London^ they 
saw its merit, readily accepted it, 
put it into rehearsal, and prepared 
for the performance of it in such 
a manner as might do honour to 
the author, and bring both credit 
and emolument to themselves. 
These transactions, however, com- 
ing to the knowledge of the elders 
of the kirk, they, in their great 
£eal, remonstrated with the author 
on the heinous crime that he was 
committing ; but he, not quite so 
perfectly convinced as they would 
have had him be, of the iniquity 
of the act itself, unconscious of any 
ill intention, and pretty thorough* 
ly persuaded that his play would 
meet with* a success from which 
he should reap both fame and pro- 
fit, was not willing at once to de- 
sist, nor with his own * hands to- 
puU down a fabric which he had, 
at the expense of much time and 
labour, been rearing. They now 
endeavoured to terrify the per- 
formers from representing it, but 
with no better success. Autiior 
and actors were both equally in- 
corrigible ; the piece was brought 
on, and met with that encourage- 
ment to which its merit justjy en- 
titled it. What remained then for 
these incensed elders to do, but in 
a public convocation to expel, and 
for ever to disqualify for tlie mini- 
stry, not only this disobedient son, 
but even others, his friends, who 
• were wicked enough eitlier to 
keep hirn company, or to go to 
see hi* piece performed ; and by 
various pamphlets, advertisements, 
&c. to thunder their anathemas 
against those implements of Satan, 
the actors, who bad thus led aside, 
or at least abetted in his wander- 
ing, this lost sheep of the flock ? 



However, as persecdtion most 
commonly defeats its own par- 
poses, so did it happen in this 
case ; for the iU treatment which 
Mr. Home had met with from the 
elders of his church, was amply 
compensated by the applause of 
those who ^ave a direction to the 
public taste ; and David Hume, 
being about to publisb his Four 
D'ixseria/iofis, prefixed a dedica- 
tion of them to our author; in 
which he praised this play £see 
DouCLAS, in Vol.IL] in terms of 
most extravagant eulogy j which 
gave occasion to national reflec* 
tions, by no means favourable to 
the performance praised ; and the 
dedication was in a short time 
cancelled *. 

The success of Doif^/off, at the 
Edinburgh theatre, induced our 
author to offer it to the London 
managers; when, notwithstanding 
all the influence exerted in its fa- 
vour, it was refused by Mr. Gar- 
rick. Mr. Rich, however, accept- 
ed it, and it was acted the lirst 
tint^ at Coven t Garden, March 1.4, 
1757, with moderate applause, 
such as bv no means indicated that 
celebrity which it afterwards ob- 
tained. The worth of the play, 
however, was gradually acknow- 
ledged by the public, and it is now 
out of the reach of critical censure* 
During the negotiation of the per- 
formance of Douglas in London, 
the austerity of the Scotelv divines 
did not abate. Anathemas against 
the theatres, and the frequenters 
of them, daily issued from the 
press ; and censures on those cler- 
gymen who abetted the author^ 
verg clamoured for without ceas- 

• During thp represcntat'ton of Dcug- 
lasy a young and sansjuine North Briton,, 
in the pit, exclaimed on a sudden, with- 
an air oT triumph, ** Weel, lads ; what 
*< think you of Wolly l^hnkspeare now ?'^ 
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ing. There appeariDg Httle hopes the title of Earl of Donbdr'} 

of conciliation, our author was in- but on what ground we have not 

doced to withdraw himself from learned. His plays, which are all 

the jurisdiction of the presbytery* tragedies, are entitled as follow: 
He resigned his living on the 7th 1. Douglcts, T. 8vo. 175/. 
of June 1757, assumed the lay 2. j^gis, T. 8vo. 1758. 
habit, and from that period reliii- 3. The Siege of AquHeia. T. 

quished both the honours and ^o. 176O. 
emoluments annexed to the cleri- 4. The Fatal Discovery, T.8vo. 

cal character. 17^» 

Thus harshly treated in his own 5. ^Alonxo, T. Svo. 1773- 
country, however, Mr. Home met 6. Alfred. T. Svo. 1778. 
-with essential protection in £ng- This laist was acted the 2l8t of' 
land. Being known to the £arl of January 1778> at Covent Garden | 
Bute> and that nobleman repre- but with so little success, that, 
senting the circumstances of this after three representations, it w^s 
unreasonable oppression, exercised withdrawn, and consigned to ob* 
on a man of genius, to our present livion ; and with it ended Mr. 
Sovereign, then Prince of Wales, Home's connexion with the stage, 
his Royal Highness stretched out After this period, Mr. Home pub-» 
his protecting hand to the author .lished A Htslory of the Rebellion, 
of Douglas} and, by settling a very in 17^5, from which great expec-* 
handsome pension on him, and tations were excited, on account 
sheltering him. under his own pa- of the means he possessed of be« 
Cronage, put .it out of the power ing well informed. Those ex- 
of either bigotry, ^ envy, or male- pectations, however, were not an-* 
volence, to blast his laurels. 'Mr. '^wered ^ the work being meagre 
Home afterwards pursued his poe- and unsatisfactory, defective in 
tical efforts, and produced more many important points, and by no 
dramatic pieces, which were means calculated to gratify curio- 
brought on the stage in this city ; sity, to afibrd information, or 
bat, whether through an eagerness support the character of the author 
to prove still further his inclina- as an historian. Mr. Home was 
tion to deserve the favour he had always,- as far as his means would 
met with, he had.not allowed him- admit, the friend and patron o( 
self sufficient time for planning, merits and, under his fostering 
digesting, reconsidering, and cor- hand, many sparks of literary ge- 
recting his works, or that in his nius, that would have otherwise 
first play I he diffidence of a young lain dormant, were brought to 
authof' might mak^ him more light. One instance of this kind 
ready to ask and pursue the judg-. we shall mention. The celebrated 
ment of others, or from what other Poems of Ossian would never have 
cause we know not, but Douglas been heard of, had n6t Mr. Home 
still stands as Mr. Home's master- stretched forth his protecting hand 
piete in dramatic writing. He to Macpherson, the translator, 
never afterwards resumed his clcr WhileMr.Macpherson was school- • 
rical profession i but enjoyed a master of Kuihven, in Badenoch, 
place under the government in he occupied bis leisure hours in 
Scotland. It was once reported, collecting, from the native but il- 
Chat h? bad $ome pretensions to literate bards of the mountainj^ of' ' 
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Scotland, ^giii«itto of time ini* 3» Dkmimd cut Diammid. M, 

ditabk poems : a few of them he £• 1797. N. P. 

traoslatedj and inserted them oc- Hook, TflBODoaa Ebwaio, 

casionally in a weekly miscellany, is brother of the above mentioned, 

then conducted at £(Knbui|;h, by and exhibited early^ signs of dra- 

Walter Ruddiman. The beaaty matic talent $ for it was while he 

of these pieces soon attracted the was at school in Cambri^eshire, 

notice of Mr. Home, and of Dre. that he wrote, at thirteen years of 

Robertson andBlair; and it was re- age, bis first piece for the stage. 

solved by these gei^emen to send He was afterwards placed at Har- 

Ibr Mr. Macphenon firom his row, where he remained till the 

bumble retreat. He accordingly death of his mother. -His dranuH 

came to Edinburgh, and had an tic writings are as follow : 

interyiew with these literary cha- ' 1. Soi£er*s Belum, C. O. dvo. 

racters$ the result of which was, lfl05, 

that he resigned his situation as 2. Catch Him wlia con. M.F. 

schoolmaster, travelled, at their 6vo. 1S06. 

expense, all over the Highlands, 3. Th^ Invisible GirL Pet.Piece» 

and collected the originals of those Svo. 1 S06. 

poems, which have siiKe been the 4. Tekeli. MeL Dr. 8vo. 180^. 

subject of so much controverBy. 5, The Fortress. Mel. Dr. 8¥o. 

Macpherson, at his death, left ISO/. 

our author 200pZ. as a mark of 6. Music MmL Dr. Sk. Svo. 

grateful recollection of the acts of 1808. 

kindness he had received from him 7* Siege &fSt. Quintm. D. 8v€^ 

in early life. 1808. 

Mr. Home died at Merchiston 8. Killing no Murder, F* 8vo. 

House, near Bdinburgh, Sept. 4, I8O9. 

1808. g. Safe and Sound. Op. Svo. 

. HooKf Mas. (wife of Mr. James I8O9. 

Hook,well known asthe composer^ 10. Ass-ass'in^twn. S. C, £• 

for many yean, of the Vauxhall 1810. N. P. 

music, as wdl as of that of several 11. The fTUl, or The Wfdow* 

dramatic pieces for the different Dr. Trifle. 1810. N. P. 

theatres)* was author of Hoolb, Chax^bs, was -bom 

The Double IHsguise, M* £. at Wake6eld, in Yorkshire, in the 

Svo. 1734. year 16 10, and educated at the 

This lady, whose maiden-name free-school there. At the 1^ of 

was Madden, died at South Lam* eighteen years, by the advice of 

b^th, Oct. 19» 1805. his kinsman Dr. Robert Sanderson, 

Hook, Rev. Da. James, a son afterwards Bishop of Lincoln, he 
of the preceding, was of St. Mary was. sent to Lincoln College, Os- 
Hall, Oxford, and has now some foi^d, where he became a proficient 
valuable church preferment. He in the Greek and Hebrew tongues, 
married, June 1, 1797 » Anne, and in philosophy. After he had 
^cond daughter of Sir Walter taken one degree . in arts, he en- 
Farquhar, Bart, and to his pen tered into ortiers, retired to Lin- 
have been ascribed the following colnshire for a time, and was ap- 
dramatic pieces : pointed master of the free-school 
. 1. Jack of Newbury, Op* 1795. at Rotherham^ in Yorkshire. la 
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the beginning of the civil war he Bdonah Stliith, of Bshop 8tortfel4^ 

went to London, and, by the in- in Hertfordshire -, and, iti 1796, 

TitatioB of some of the citizens, undertook the tranfiationofXaMO*! 

taught a private school, first near Jerusalem Delivered, laying aside 

Red Cross Street, and afberwards his design of translating Ariosto^ 

in Token House Grarden, in Loth- of which he had alreac^ finished 

bury. About the Restoration he some of the fint books. On the 

iR^as invited into Monmouthshire ; death of Mrs. Wofilngton, which 

but the promises made to induce happened in March 17^> Mr* 

him to go there not being an- HoolepabH^|eda monodyi^which 

gwered, be returned to London, hasi)een since printed in Pearch*a 

and was taken undei* the protection Colledion of Poems, and in Bell's 

of his relation Dr. Sanderson, Fugitive Poetry, In 1763 he print* 

who died soon after. About that ed his translatton of the Jerusalem. 

time be became rector of Stock, This was his first avowed publtca* 

nearBillericay, in Essex, where he tion, having befi>re only printed 

died on the 7th of March 1666, two or three little poetical essays, 

having amongst other works pub« which, with the monody, were 

lished. without any name« In 1767 he* 

A Translation of Terence, 8vo. published two volumes of the 

1663. dramas of Metastasio, a copy of 

HooL£, John, was the son of which book he transmitted to the 
Samuel Hoole, of London, watch- author at Vienna, and was in re* 
maker, by Sarah l^is wife, the turn honoured with a very elegant 
daughter of James Drury, a dock- letter from Metastasio. In 1773 
maker, whose family came from Mr. Hoole puUished a volume 
Warwickshire. John Hoole was containing the first ten books of 
born in Moorfields, ^i December Orlando Purioso, intending to have 
1727, and waMp^ucated at a pri- proceeded with the entire transla- 
vate bosiTding-9tS$o\, in Hertford- tion ; but being at this time esta- 
shire, kept by Mr. James Bennett, blished in an office of consequence 
the publisher of Roger Ascham's as auditor of Indian accounts to 
works. In 1744, being then 17 the East India Company, his poe- 
years of age, he was placed as a tical studies were discontinued ; 
clerk in the East < India House, the great business arising from the 
Having a great delight in reading, parliamentary inquiries into the 
particularly works of imagination. Company's affairs calling for all 
he employed his leisure hoars in his exertions in preparing accounts 
his favourite amusement, and, at and estimates for the House of 
the same time, endeavoured to Commons, during which inquiry 
improve himself in the kiuiwledge he was exammed at the bar of 
of the Latin tongue, and of the both Houses. In 1793 Mr. Hoole 
Italian ; which last he wished to published his complete translatton 
acquire, that he might peruse in of the Orlando Furioso, in five 
the original his favourite author volumes. In 1785 he became the 
Ariosto, of whom, when a boy, biographer of his firiend Mr. Scott, 
he became enamoured, from read- of Aniwell; at the, end of that 
ing the Orlando Furioso in Sir year he resigned his employment ia 
John Harrington's <^d translation; the East India House, after a ser- 
in 1757 he was married to Su-^ vice oC^nearly forty-two years; and 
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. . in April 1786 be retired^ with his 
wife and son^ to the parsonage- 
«bou«e of Abiogefi near Darking 1 
bit son Sarooelj who was In or* 
ders, having taken the curacy of 
that place. While he resided 
there^ be considered the objections 
that some readers had made to the 
length and perplexity of Ariosto's 
poem, and employ^l bis leisure 
in reviewing the work* retrenching 
tome parts, and giving the whole 
more connexion ; and, in 1 79 1, he 
published this new edition, or rr- 
facdmento of Ariosto, nnder the 
title of The Orlando of Ariosto, 
reduced to XXIV. Books, the Nar- 
ratwe connectedf and the Stories 
disposed in a regular Series, In the 
year J7go he was the editor of a 
little elegant tale entitled Dinar- 
las^ being a continuation of Dr. 
. Johnson's Rasselas . This perform- 
ance came from tlie pen of a lady 
of very uncommon genius and ac- 
quirements (Miss £. Cornelia 
Knight), who then resided with her 
mother ii> Italy. The last work 
which Mr. Hoole gave to the 
world, was a translation of the 

• juvenile poem of Tasso, entitled 
SinaUb, which must be considered 
as a literary curiosity, being, in- 
dependent of the poetical merit of 
the original, an extraordinary spe- 
cimen of early genius. Mr. Hoole 
died at Abinger Parsonage^ Aug.2j 
1803, aged /6. 

In the dramatic way, he was 
the author of the . following 
pieces : 

1. Cyrus. T, Svo. 1768. 

a. timanthes, T. 8vo. 1770. 

3. Cleonice, Princess of Bitky" 
fiia. T. 8vQ. 1.775i 
And translated from Metastasio, ' 

J . Artaxerxes.* . 

2. The Olympiads 

3. "Hypsipile^ 

4. titas. 



5. Demetrius, 

6. Demopkoon, 

Printed in 2 vols, small 8vo. 1767. 
To these were added, in a new 
edition, in 3 vols. 8to. 1800, 

7. AcluUa in Scyros. 

8. Adrian in Syria, 

9. jEtius, 

10. Dido, 

1 1 . Discovery of Joseph, 

12. Dream of Sdpvo. 

13. Regulus. 

14. Romulus and HersiHa. 

15. Siroes, i 

16. ThemistocUs, 

17. The Uninhabited Island. 

18. Zenobia, • 

HopBR, Mas. This lady was 
the daughter of one Mr. Harford, 
a very eminent upholsterer and 
Cflb1net>maker in the city, and 
married to a person of the same 
occupation in Cornbill, to whom 
she brought po inconsiderable for- 
tune.- But, though Mr. Hoper*s 
circumstances were, at the first 
setting out in life, fully adequate 
to that fortune, apd for some time 
he continued soncessful in busi- 
ness ; yet a vain desire, which is 
no uncommon frailty among p^* 
sons in trade in this metropolis, 
of supporting. a figure somewhat 
greater than his rank, in life re- 
quired, together with a real de- 
cline in the business itself, in a 
few years considerably impaired 
his circumstances. Yet, even at 
his death, they were found not so 
much shattered, but that a little 
care and a continuance of good 
fortune might have fully retrieved 
them. But, having left behind 
him only a wife and one son, nei- 
tlier of them experienced in trade^ 
and the latter eypt^ too young to- 
conduct it, the business was now 
obliged to be carried on by jour<t 
neymen only, who, probably tak- 
ing advantage of the ignorance of 
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their mistress^ or at least not act- 
ing with the same assiduity for 
another as they might have done 
for their own immediate emola- 
xnent, she soon found herself in- 
volved in too large a concern for 
her to manage, and therefore pru- 
dently threw up business before it 
had plunged her into difficulties 
heyond her power of extricating 
herself from. Having sold off her 
stock in tradej and settled her af- 
iain, she now considered of some 
roethod, whereby she might find 
means to inci^ase/ rather than di- 
niinish> the little pittance she was 
at present possessed of. Being a 
woman of a sprightly imagination 
and active mind, the pen appeared 
4o her no improbable resource; 
and dramatic writing was that to 
which her genius found its strong- 
est bent. Here, however, she 
had, phaeton -li Ice, undertaken too 
arduous a task for her to perform. 
For, though she wrote three or 
four pieces, none of them were ac- 
crepted by the managers; and when, 
at her own expense, she found 
means to have three of them re- 
presented, one at the playhouse in 
Goodman's Fields^ and the other 
two at the little theatre in the Hay- 
market, the success they met with 
was a sufficient vindication of the 
managers* refusal of them. Their 
titles were^ 

1; Edward the Black Prince. 1*. 
[About 1748.] N. P. 

2. The Cyclopcedia. F. J 748. 

N. P. 

3. Queen Tragedy restored, Dr« 
Ent. Svo. 1749. 

Mrs. Hoper*s good understand- 
ing, however, at length opening 
her eyes to the difficulties that 
attended on the performance of 
this plan, she retired with her son, 
then grown up, to Enfield, in Mid- 
dlesex; where the latter, who had 



had a liberal education, set up a 
school, in which he met with good 
success i and this; after his death, 
which happened many years ago, 
was continued- under the care of 
our authoress. ' ' 

HoPKiigs, Chablbs. This geii- 
tleman was son of Dr. £zekiei 
Hopkins, Bishop of Londonderry, 
in Ireland, t(^whiich kingdom our 
author, who was born in Devon- 
shire, was carried over very young, 
and received the early parts of 
his education in Trinity pollege, 
Dublin. From thence he was sent 
to England, and completed his 
studies in the university of Cam- 
bridge, where he became a mem- 
ber of Clueen*s College, and took 
the degree of A. B. 1688. On 
the breaking out of the wars in 
Ireland, he went thither, and, en- 
tering into the service of King 
William, exerted his early valour 
in the cause of his country, its 
religion and liberties. These wars 
being at an end, he returned again 
to his native latKi, where he fell 
into the. acquaintance and esteem 
of gentlemen, whose age and ge^ 
nius were most agreeable to his 
own. 

In 1694, he published some 
Epistolary Poems and Transla'* 
tions ; and in I695, The History 
of Love, which, by the sweetness 
of his numbers and^easiness of his 
thoughts^ procured him consider- 
able reputation. With Mr. Dry- 
den in particular he became a 
great favourite. He a^erwards 
published The Art of Love, 
" which (Jacob says) added to 
*' his fame, and happily brought 
*' him acquainted with the Earl of 
^' Dorset and other persons of dis- 
'^ tinctioo, who were fond of his 
^^ company, through the agree- 
*' ableness of his temper and the 
^^ pleasantry of his conversation. 
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''It wai in hU power to btfe 14. ti wm$ Might iU tki lasL t. 

" made hit fortune in any aoeoe 8vo. N. IX 

^ of life ) but he waa always more 15. Paradise (jf Fo^ls, 

'^ ready to lenre othere tbaai mtod- HoaoBN» Hix.i>bbbamd> was 

" fol of his own affiiin $ and by the son of Dr. Horden» loiobter 

" the exoeMca of hard drinking^ ofTwickenham, in Middlesex, and 

"*' and a too paatiooate fondneaa for was an actor as well as an author. 

*' the fair sex« he died a martyr He flourished in the reign of Wil"* 

'^ to the cause, in the thirty-siBth liam III. and» being poasesaed of 

''year of his age.*' .Bis death almost pvery requisite for eminence 

happened about the beginning of in the dramatic profession, was 

the year i;U). daily growing into favour with 

In his aramatic writings his ge- the public ; when unfortunately* 

ntus led iiim to tragedy; the pieces after having been about seven 

lie has left behind him being the years upon the stage^ be lost bis 

three following t life, in a frivolous, rash, accidental 

1. Pyrrhus, Kingof Epirus, T. quarrel, which he fell into at the 
^to. 1^5. bar of the Rose Tavern, as he waa 

2. BoaScea, Queen of Britain, passing through that house, in 
T. 4to. 1097. order to go to rehearsal. Oa 

3. Friendship imprwed. T. 4to. occasion of his death, one Colonel 
1700. Burgess, a gentleman who waa 

HoBSB, Thomas, jun. This resident at Venice, and some other 

author, we believe, was a teacher persons of distinction, wece oblig- 

tn the grammar«scbool at Stow ed to take their trial; bat were 

on the Wold, Gloucestershire; honourably acquitted, it appearing 

^is dramatic productiens are as to have been a mere accidoDtal 

follow : rencontre. 

1. Leander and Hero* T. 8vo. ■ Among other perlectioDa ne^ 
17^* cessary to his proression, he poa- 

2. Zelida. T. 8vo. 1772. sessed a person so remarkably 

3. Dramatic Love. C. 8vo. handsome, that, after be was kilK 
1773. «d, several ladies^ very well drea»- 

4. Damon and Phehe. M. £. ed, came in masks, wluch were 
8vo. 1774- then greatly worn, and somft even 

5. Disappointed FiUany. £nt. openly and in their own coaches^ 
8vo. 177^* to visit him in his shroud. 

6. Pretended Puritan, P. 8vo. The authors of the dramatic ca- 
1779* talogues have ascribed (o him one 

7. JVldmsiccd Serenade, F. 8vo. piece, entitled 

1781. Neglected Virtue. Y.Ato.l6g/5. 
8« The Fernale Pedant4 F. 8vo. But it appears, from the pre^ace^i 

1782. &c. that it was only put into bis 

9. Intrigue in a Cloister, F. hands by a friend. ~ 

Bvo. 1783* Mr. Horden was buried in a 

10. Nature will prevdU. F. vault in the parish church of St. 
8vo. 1784. Clement Daties. 

11. Love in a Mystery, F. 8vo. Hobne, John. This gentle-^ 
1786. man, who was of New College, 

12. j4s the JVorldgoes. Oxford, M. A. June 30, \&fy, 
n. The Empirick. P. left behind him at hi» deaths 
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Fortune* s Taske. P. 1584. N.P. 2. HouMe Stratagem. G. O. 

MotTOtt, J. This gentleman 1784. N. P. . 

was of the Inner Temple, and au- 3. (Hbraltar, CO. 1^84. N.P, 

thor of a piece acted at Drury 4. Orpheus and Eurydice, BurL 

Lane, for the benefit of Miss Op. 1784. N. P. 

Tfounge, in the yearl 778, entitled 5. Calypso. CO. 1785. N.P. 

Second Thought is best, C O. &. fFitmore Castle, C. O.' 8vo. 

five. 1778. 1800. 

* HouLTON, RoBBRT> M. B. 8 H0U8TOM, Ladt> relict of Sir 
native of England, studied physic Thomas, wrote 
at Edinburgh, which he practised The Coquettes, Com. N. P. 
with some success in Ireland, She died, we t>elieve, July 30^ 
when inoculation . was first Intro- 178O. * 
duced there. He afterwards assist- Houston, T. A gentleman bf 
ed periodical works, and brought Newcastle, who published 
out some musical pieces on the Term-day, Com. 1803. 
Dublin stages. On his return to Howard, thb Hon. Edward. 
London be assisted a morning pa- This gentleman was much mora 
per, produced some well-written illustrious from his birth and fa* 
poems, &c. also scHigs for Vaux- mily, than from the brilliance of 
hall, and prologues ; particularly his genius 3 being brother to the 
one for Crotchet Lodge, which Earl of Berkshire and to Sir Robert 
was spoken by Mr. Fawcett. His Howard, whom we shall have oc- 
**' Belles have at ye all," originally casion hereafter to mention. Poe- 
spoken by Miss Scrace at Crow try was his passion rather than his 
Street, Dublin, was likewise de- talent ) and, though he wrote 
livered by Mrs. Mattocks, on a many plays and an epic poem, he 
benefit night, at Covent Garden. It gained no reputation by any of 
was some tinie, however, before be tnemj but, on the contrary, only 
obtained an opportunity of becom- furnished food for the wits of that 
ing a dramatist in London. At time, who have treated him ver^ 
length, by the assistance of his severely 3 particularly the Earl of 
composer, Mr. Hook, his opera Rochester, in an ii^vective against 
called WUmore Castle was accept- his comedy of Tlve Six Days Ad-^ 
ed by the Drury Lafne managers, venture j and the Earl of Dorset, 
In this the author's avowed hope that lest good man with the worst* 
was, to revive old English opera, natured Muse, in a copy of verses 
in opposition to the present taste addressed to him on his poem of 
£or muskal pageantry and bustle ; The British Princes, 
but the attempt was unsuccessful ; Mr. Howard lived in King 
and both en his preface to this Charles II.*s reign ^ but the parti- 
opera, and in a pamphk:t which cuiar dates either of his birth or 
lie afterwards published, and in death do not stand on record* 
wUich he takes a review of all the The dramatic pieces he has left 
ifoeent operatical productions, he behind him are the following : 
«eetns to ascribe the cause of its 1. Usurper, T. 4to. 1 668. 
iailQre to jealousy and mismanage- 2. Six Days Adventure. C. 4to* 
inent. His dramas are, 1671* 

\. The Contract. C, O. 4780. 3, The Women's Conqutst^ !♦ 

H. F. C 4to, 1671. 
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4 . Man of Newmarket. C. 4to« WUI not another's woe his bosom shaie^ 

\§yQ^ The widow's sorrow^ and the orphan's 

5.TheCkaiigeofCrwnes. A who aidX old, who soothes the mo. 

jP/w. N.P. thcr'scry, 

O. The London Gentleman, C. Who wipc& the tear from off the virsm's 

N. P. ^c? 

V. The UnUed Kingdoms. T. C. Who ^^^^^^^ hungry? who assists the 

N.P. See The Rehearsal, All, all, re-cchowithFitzwiUiam's name 

From the toUowing vewes m xhou know'st 1 hate to flatter, yet in 

The Session of the Poets, printed thee 

among The State Poems ^ Part i. No fault, my friend, no single spedt 1 

p. 206, it should seem that some _, '^•... , . , 

of the nlavs ascrihed to Edward N^Mfaljkc nay former maxim's true, 

OT ine piays ascnoea to MWara ^^^^ ^.^^ ill-naiure tinge thy heart, B«c- 

Howard, were written by Shirley : cleugh. • 

•• Ned Howard, in whom great nature Shall deep remorse thy honest bosom 

is found, . '**'» 

<• Though never took notice of until Sl^ff**)^"* '»"Sr^ o'^^onodingcare? 

that day ohall e er ambition dissipate that smiie, 

« Impatiently sat till it came to his ^'^^'^ *?J*\ ^^^^ «* ^^^ ^'°" ^""^^ 

round * guile? 

*« Then roie and commended the plot Sooner shall Bute to Temple bend his 

of his play. knee, . 

"Such arrogance made Apollo stark- AndW-sorC-— 11 pious Christians be. 

^^^ How will my Fox, alone, by strength 

" But Shirley cndeaToufd to appease ^^ , ®J parts, 

his cholcr Shake the loud Senate, ammatc the 

** By owning (his play, and swearing the jf*?*^** 



\g^ Of fearful statesmen ? while aiound you 

*' In poetry was a very pert scholar." „ ^ stand ... 

^ ^ Both Peers and Commons, listening your 

Howard, Frederic, Earl op command; 

Carlisle, was born May 28, W«^"« Ji^f^ «™« »^ "^'^^ *<> V^ 

1748, and succeed^ his father in ^^^ „„*^J, sweetness shall adorn your 

the title ten years afterwards. His words \ 

mother was Isabel, daughter of What praise to Pitt, to Townsend, e'er 

William Lord JByron, and the au- ^» ^'^^* 

thor of some poetical perform- '" ^"^'^ *^'^» "^ ^°^» ^^^ '^^ ^ 

ances. ; His Xordship received his MildTthe dew that whitens jondcr 

education atEton, and, while there, plain, 

celebrated some of his school-fel- Legge shines serenest 'midst our youthfiil 

lows in the following verses : ^^^ ; 

He whom the search of fame with nii«tare 

In youth, 'tis said, you easily may moves, 

scan. Disdains the pedant, though the Muse 

Strong staxnpM, the outlines of the future he loves; 

man. By nature form*d with modesty to please. 

This maxim true, how bright will St. And,join*d with wisdom, una^ctedcase. 

John shine, Will e!er Ophaley, consciously unjust, 

Form*d by the hands of all the tuneful Revoke his promise, or betray his trust? 

Ninei! What though perhaps with wvmer ceal 

If not to careless indolence a prey, he 'd hear 

liow will whole nations listen to his lay ? The echoing horn, the sportsman's 

Say, will Fitzwilliam ever want t hearty cheer, 

heart. Than godlike Homer's elevated song. 

Cheerful bis ready blessings tp impart f Loud as the torrent, as the billows str^uig; 
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Cast o'er this fault a friatidly veil, yoa *l\ reconciitatiOQ^ the object of hU 

^. >; . ^."^ . , . . . ^' mission was defeated, and he re- 

A friendly, social, and ingenuous mmd, ^^^^^ j j^ i>eing able to ren- 

Witness vc Naiads, and yc guardiaa j . * ^ . . ■ 

po*v-ers, • **®^ 3°y service to his country, 

Who riisubUmeon Henry's lofty towers; In November 1779 he becam^ 

Wtmcss if c*cr I saw thy open' brow first Commissioner of Trade and 

Sunk in despair, or saddcn'd intb wote. Plantations : and, in February 

Vreii-natur'd Etavordalc-Thc usk !• ,790, was nominated Lord Lieu- 

Foremost "in' Pleasure's festire band to tenant of Ireland j in which situa- 

shinc. tion he remained until the change 

Smjf wilt thou ptss alone the midnight in the Ministry in 1782, when the 

- .. ^^^''» . ,„. ,\ Duke of Portland was appointed 

Studious the depths of Plato to explored ^^ ^^^^^^ j^j 

To lighter subjects shall thy soul give way, tt- t j u- • ^l xt .r ' 

Nor heed what .grave philosophers shall ^'* Lrordship is the author of ^ 

say ? * small collection of poems, among 

The g6d of mirth 'thiiU list thee in his which the story of Count Ugolino, 

. . train, \^- ^ . from Dante, is the most excdleiit. 

^ tulu \' q7' ' ^ T' ^n the 22d of March 1 770 his 

VVhethcr I Storer sing; in hours of joy> t j i_- • j t 1 1^ 1. » 

When exery lopk bespeaks the inward lordship married Lady Carol ma^j 

• ' boy ; second daughter of Granville Le- 

Or when no more mirth wspitons in his vison Gower, Ear] Gower, by 

breast, ' whom he has several children. Hii 

Andantoemanapp«arsmhimcon/est« dramatic productions are : 

1hmirth» in sadness, sing him bow I will, tl r* ti. » » r**' 

Sense and good-nature must attend him 1 • i «<? J'atfier s Kevenge. 1 , 

srilh 4tO. 1783 5 8vo. 1800. 

From £tofi his Lordship went 2. The SiepmtUher, T. 8vo, 

to Ktilg'S College, Cambridge^ and 1900. ^ 

afterwards travelled abroad. Du- - Howapd, Gorges Eomond, 

ring his travels, be was elected This author united in his own per- 

one of the Knights Companions of son talents and absurdity, geniuft 

the Order of the Thistle, and was and application^ law and poetry ; 

invested with the ensigns thereof^ in short, sense and nonsense ; an4 

February 27,^1758, at Turin, the was equally the butt and compa-* 

King of Sardinia reprelenting His nion of the wits of his times and 

Majesty on that occasion. 6f his country. He received his 

On the 13th of June 1777 fa»s school-education under the Rev. 

Lordship was sworn of the Privy Dr. Sheridan, the companion of 

Council, and at the same time Swift^ then esteemed the first 

appointed Treasurer of His Ma- schoolmaster in Ireland. With 

JB&ty's household. In April 1778 -him he remained until he waj? 

Be was named one of the Com- fitted for the university of Dublin. 

inissioners to treat, cpQsqlt, and ** J was first," says he, speak* 

agree upon the means of quieting Ing of himself, " intended for thjQ. 

the disorders subsisting in certain *' church, and my passion was to 

of His Majesty's colonies, plant- ^' be a fellow of the saM univer- 

ations, and provinces, in North ♦^ sity ; but Mr. Nixon, then th^ 

America. With the rest of the " clerk of the Pleas office of the 

Commissioners he went to Ame- *' Exchequer, having conceived g^ 

rica } but the disppsition of '' liking for me, ofiered to takQ 

f)ie colonies b^ing adverse to a <' me ap apprentice to {lim, wi!Lh% 
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«' lo me b J • very celebrated witt)r 
'' geniusy on riding a traiislation 
" by me of one of the odes of 
*' Horace into English verse, 
'' wbep I was at scbool, of whicb 
i' be approved* ' That if I pro- 
" ceeded in the way I had begun, 
** 1 might have the honour of 
" starving in a garret ;* on the 
*^ very morping th^t the tragedy 
'' was to have been ^ut into rer 
'* bearsal, I threw tbe m^niiscri|^{ 
" into the fire, and made a solemn 
*' vow pot to write a line of peer 
" try for five years/' 

Mr. Howard then jpplied assir 
duously^ and with great success, 
to his profession of an attorney ; 
'* so tbat (says he) for two*and- 
" twenty years and upwards, it 
" was the aalonishmeDt pi every 
'' one how I could possibly go 
" through what I did ; and yet in 
ff this interim I published ray 
** Treatises on the I^w at^ Eqmiy 
*' Si/if qf ikf Efiktifuer, m four 
V large ocIhyq roltiea^, andseire* 
'* rf 1 otbfir miscdbneotts works m 
" prose and ver9e.**-r'*Thceetfea« 
^f ti6e»(betell8Uiin«ncitbeTpboe)« 
i' 90^ Qtber works, . paake no leas 
" thaua twelye vo]iiinea» idatiBg 
f' to law, equity, and levenbe; 
'' in tbe pubtic^tlon of wbicb« 
*' notwithstanding ^eir geneiat 
*' utility hath. (I hi^'^ye I ma^ 
*/ venture to say) been ^tabliab^ 
f ed, yet I have lost several 
" bundreds by thera ; apd if my 
" time be taken into tbe <|ceo«m|;, 
*' I may al9o say «ome ^lounocls**' 
The latter '.part of a note, tencHng 
to account for these bei^yy lossesji 
has these words : - /' Appordingiyi 
*\ my aforesaid £rst productions 
f lay 00 my bands until they he* 
to repair the loss (whicb was y came an incumbrance to aay 
^* some cost ' in the cause) ' out of " house, having tmluckily caoseii 
" my own scanty finances, atid " to be printid no less tfaa^ 
*< recollecting what ha4 been said *j two thousand lets.Qf tM mM 
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** out any fee; and as in hii offioi 
*' I might quickly «irn somewhat 
'' to maintain me, these consider* 
*' atious induced my mother* whose 
'' finances were but small, and 
" others, n^y relations and friends, 
*' to persuade me lo accept of tbip 
*' offer, which I accordingly did, 
*' tbough against my inclinationy 
'^ abundantly, 'pie consequence 
*' p{ \his was, that for three y^ars 
^f I gaye but little attention to mj 
*' business -, and at length, having 
*' had some difference with my 
*' said law-master, and the then 
*' Spanish war being proclaimed, 
'' I left bim, and ^pgagefi as a c^r 
*' det in General Qtway*s regiment 
*' .of foot, where I carried arms 
'' for near twelve months i at 
*' the end of which period, my 
f relations andfriends having again 
'* interfered, I returned to n^ 
f'seryice; in which I co^tinu^ 
*' an additional year# to co^ipen- 
*' sate for the time { ba4 been 
** absent : yet, for almost twi^ 

years more, my application to 
' tbe biisiness in tbe professiofi 

was with n^uch ipi(iifFerence} in 

which interval I. not only wroW^ 
«f several little odes, which were 
*' inserted in ou|[ public papers of 
V those times, bv^t also formed the) 
f sketch' oi" a tragedy op tbestoiry 
*' of Abradatus, Araspes, and 
y Fauthea, in X^nophon, which 
*' 1 Anished isome short time after 
f I b»d been swbrn, a^i attorney. 

'* This^ piece was to have b^en 
'' exhibited on the stage in Ireland j 
" but Iiaving, by prtferi'ipg tbui 
" my pleasures to my pfofit, neg- 
"'lected some little suit, ' with 
*' which T ha4 been intrusted, and 
** thin king myself in {honour bound 
:h 
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* * -t wo-first o( my treatises } sa that 
" I sold the large remainder of the 
*' impression thereof, for, I may 
" say 9 ueKt to nothing j and yet, 
'f by ambition and the thirst of 
*' fanie impelled, I have still por- 
'^ sued these labours.*' 

During this period of Mr. How- 
ard's life, the following occurrences 
niay perhaps not be wholly unin- 
teresting, or unet^tertaining, to the 
reader i especially as they relate to 



'Vvernmeot wa&made, and parts 
*' of Essex and Dame Street were 
'^ widened. 

'* But while I was proceeding 
'* on this business, and the time 
" had come for the several inhar 
'* bitants to remove from their 
^' houses, some who were lodgers 
" or room-keepers only, and had 
" not by the act a moment to con- 
'^ tinue their possession, after the 
" money adjudged to their laiid- 



the erection and improvement of " Ico-ds had been paid to, and the 

two structures, now principal or- " deeds of conveyance executed 

nanoents of ih^ citv of Dublin. 
" In the year 17^7, dining one 

" day with the late Mr. Bristow, 

*' then one of the commissioners 

" of tho revenue, and others, 

'' shortly after Essex Bridge had 

" been finished^ at the then noted 

''chop-house called Sots* Hole, 

'' adjoining thereto, in the passage 

*' ieadiogfrom the bridge to Essex 

'* Street, and lamenting the nar- 

'' rowness aod irregularity of that 

" passage, and being told that 

'^ some of the houses there had 

'' been presented as nuisances, it 

'' was conceived that I should in- 
<' atantly apply to, and treat with, 
** the proprietors for a sufficient 
«' Dumber of feet in depth to 
*' the front, so that the new honses 
<' to be built might range in a line 
*' with the walls of the bridge | 
'' and having succeeded, Mr. Bris- 
'' tow advanced the money, which 
." be got from Parliament after- 
" wards, and I drew up the heads 
" of a bill, to widen not only that 
<^ passage, but also all other nar- 
^' row passages in the city which 
'* needed it $ which having been 
** pissed into a law, I waa ap- 
** pointed the sole conductor and 
*' manager thereof^ under the com- 
" miissioDers thereby appoinced ; 
'' and, accordingly, the present 
f ' ^^if^ passage to tb^ ^eat of go^ 



by, them, having conceived that 
" they had a right to continue their 
" possession six months after* and 
" this coming to my knowledge 
" on a Saturday, and that no less 
" than fourteen bills for injuno- 
" tions would be on the file before 
" the Tuesday following, when the 
" work was to begin, and know- 
*' ing well the prodigious delay 
" such suits would produce, I im- 
" mediately directed the under- 
'^ taker I had employed, to have 
" as many workmen and labour- 
<' ers as be could get (as numbers 
" had been enga^), ready with 
'^ ladders and other tools and in« 
'' stiuments, on a moment's warn- 
" ing, but with as much secrecy 
" as possible, to unroof the several 
" houses of those who were to file 
'* those bills ; and, accordingly, 
'< a great number of them began 
" some hours before it was day; 
" and by eight o'clock in the 
*' morning the slates were totally 
" stripped off, and several of the 
'' inhabitants, men, womeh, and 
" children, had run directly ffom 
" their beds into the streets; some 
" of them, in their fright, oon* 
'* ceiving (it being then war-f 
'' time), that the city had been 
'' taken by storm j whereupon, 
" instead of injunctions, bills of 
indictment wer^ talked of j| Imt 
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*' I heard no more of the matter, *' peiVchase the grounds at a low * 



" save that, for some time, it af- 
*' forded excellent sport to the 
«♦ city. 

" Immediately after this, the 
" then chief governor, the Earl, 
" afterwards Duke of Northum- 



rate, end 1 being informed of 
" this, and regarding the trust 
" reposed in me, and the advaa- 
" tage of the public, more than 
•* my interest, I not only bid my- 
'* self, but got others to bid oa 



** berlatul, who in greatness of *' me, until I rnised the ground 



•♦ soul is exceeded by none, sent 
" to me, to attend him with the 
** several surveys which had been 
*' taken of the passages ; and when 
•* I brought them to him, having 
*' asked me (as it had been found it 
•' was not possible to carry on the 
*' aforesaid passage in a direct line 
*' with any entrance i ni o the Cast le- 
*' yard, without destroying a con- 
** siderable part of the buildings 
«* therein, which could not be 



" from 25 to 355. and some of it 
** more, a foot, and from 21 lo 
" 25 years purchase 3 and after^- 
** wards gave up three feet of the 
*' ground I bad purchased at the 
«* corner of Essex Street, for the 
" new buildings, which were to 
** have t)een ranged with the 
*' custom-house, to the great dis- 
" advantage of the two houses I 
«' afterwards built there, without 
*' exacting a shilling. 1 submitted 



*' spared), if I had thought of " it to the commissioners. 



** any object as a termination for 
•' the new street ? I told his Ex- 
«' ccllency, that a new chapel for 
«* Government had been thought 
*^ of, with a high cupola ; but as 
«' the merchants of Dublin bad 
*' not any place to transact their 
" public business in, save a coffee- 
*' house, and the open street, that 
** an exchange would be most ac- 
** ^eptable to them. He quickly 
** adopted the idea 5 and never 
«' quitted the pursuit, until he get 
** the ground for it, and a charter 
" of incorporation fronl His Ma- 
*' jesty; as appears by several let- 
*' ters I reteiyed from his Lordship 
** after he returned to England, 
** and had been created a Duke^ 
<' and JiOrd Viscount Townshend, 
" his successor, laid the first stone 
" of it. ' 

•' Now, for all my ingenuity, 
*' labour, and time, in this, I may 
*' with safety s.iy, if I did not 
'' lose, I never gained a shilling'; 
*' for an association (to give it the 
»' mildest term) having been en- 
" teied into by several persons, to 



" And on the final settling of 

" my accounts of many thousands 

*' of pounds, a resolution was 

*' made by the committee, who 

'' were appointed by the House 

** of Commons for the purpose, 

'« on the I3th of February 1762, 

" in which I am mentioned in 

*' such a way, as must ever give 

"-me the highest satisfaction; as 

« must also the previous resodtition 

*' of the J 6th January 1762, by 

'•* the commissioners appointed by 

** Parliament, as to my '^hole oon- 

*• duct in that bosinesi/ 

" And shortly ^fitr these my 
«* services, the freedom of the 
*' gtiild of merchants was gruited 
'' me, which was fcdlowed by that 
*' of the city, ^without my kbow- 
'^ itig'ittie least of the matter, un- 
'* til presented to me." • * 

In the short intervals of business, 
and ev^n'in the hours Of sickness, 
Mr. Howard' still m^iilain^ an 
intercourse with the Muses, which 
^ve birth' to various odea; idylls, 
epigrams, and no less than three 
tragedfes. The manner in which' 
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Mr. Howard himself speaks of ''^ tainment of all who beard of it} 

these several productions, and their '* and man/ are the^ccideuts my, 

origin, will, we conc^ive^ amuse " limbs have met with when ia 

tlie reader. , . , " this musing mood. 

" Thus plunged in the pleasures " Wherefore, had it not been 

" of the imagination, it is easy to' ^' for this talent for poetry, which, 

**, conceive, that the business or " wherever it appears, however 

*' study of my profession, so dia- " inferior it may be, is undoubt- 

^' metrically opposite to them, " edly inborn, and therefore hard. 

*' could not fail of growing very '* to be suppressed, I might' have 

'* irksome, if not quite disgusting J ** been worth many thousands 

"for if: there he a being in the ^* more than I have been ever pos* 

''creation to which, above, aU '* sessed of; forl.mpst solemnly 

*' others, the Muses bear an espe- '* declare, that, at any time of my 

^.' cial antipathy,.it must be a deep-, "life, I had far more pleasure ia 

*' read, plodding, special pleader y " composing a single line of ver- 

' '* jior is the sophister behindhand *' sification to niy. satisfaction, than 

*' in his aversion to them ; how- '* in any pecuniary earning what- 

f' ever, I thought, whilst I re- '' ever." 

'' rained ray occupation in the By this time our reader is be- 

*' profession, the closest attentioii come acquainted with the singU' 

" tliereto was not only a moral, larities, as well as excellencies, of 

" but a religiouaand indispensable Mr. Howard. He Mfill not won- 

*' duty; wherefore, as I ever was der, therefore, that, in spite of all 

•' a most e^rly riser in the morn- his embarrassments in the course 

** Ing, some hours before many of his poetical pursuits, and legal 

" of the men of business in this disquisitions, he afterwards adven- 

*' kingdom have a thought of stir- tured in the field of politics. Of 

" ring, and but very seldom wast- all his literary campaigns this was 

" ed an evening in the way that the most arduous. There, as a 

" numbers of them do, so that, loyal and courteous kiiight, he en- 

'* in general, J laboured about countered the windmills of ridi- 

f* fourteen hours, sometiraes fif- cule, and the giants of opposition. 

V teen, of the four-and-twenty, I There he was, for years, over- 

" determined with myself, that whelmed with a torrent of wicked 

*' jifter nine or ten at farthest, in prose and verse, " in the several 

'*' the forenoon, I would not pay *^ volumes of the Bachelor , Bara- 

*' any further court to the Muses ; *' tariana, and Pranceriana ;" and, 

" but, alas! I found I had under-, above all, ^' o^osed and derided, 

" taken what I could not execute; *' by the Judas-like guests of his 

" an unfinished thought when I '' own table, in a poetical satire, 

'* broke off intruded on me whilst ** entitled * An Epistle to G. E.H. 

"T walked the streets ; so that I " Esq/byAIderman George Paul k- 

'.* have often slipped into shops and *' ner, then printer of The DulUn 

''entries, and scribbled for mi- " Journal T" For these, and sun- 

" nutes ; on which account I was dry additional mortifications, our 

" actually, in the last war, seized author received little other conso- 

*'* in the Castle-yard by a centinel lation than his freedom of the 

f as a spy, and brought to the city, a silver epergne from the 

" gaard-room, to the nigh enter- Irish Catholics, and the occa* 
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lionaiencomitinisofhisfrlendSyMr. of Hiomas Earl of Berkshire, and 
iames Solas Dt^dd, and Mr.Cbarles brother of Lady Elizabeth How- 
Macklin, as well as of the several ard, wife of Mr. Dryden. Ho 
writers in the Magazines and Re- wrote two plays, which were re- 
views of London, Edinbnrgh, and presented with success, and held 
Dnblin $ for all which encotniiims in esteem in their time; and like- 
tt was maliciously and enviously wise altered another, which wis 
asserted, as Mr. Howard assures frequently acted. Their titles are, 
us, in the Irish papers, that "he 1. J It Mbtaken. C. 4 to. I672, 
•' bad paid five hundred pounds.'* 2. The English Mons^ur. C. 4lo. 

Mr. Howard's works, however, 1674. 

have one claim to praise, which 3. Romeo and Juliet. T. Com. 

ought not to go unnoticed. In N. P. 

one of them he says, that he could In regard to the fast-mentfoned 

challenge the world to find in any piece, a more particular accoaot 

of his publications, poetical, poli- of it may be seen in the third vo- 

tical, or otherwise, a single syllable lume of this work, under its own 

to the prejudice of his neighbour, title. 

•r to the peace of society, in any Howard, Sir Robert. This 

respect against truth, or the strict- gentleman was brother to the £afl 

est principles of religion and vir- of Berkshire, and to Mr. Edward 

tue. Howard before mentioned. His 

We intended to have pven a mother was one of the datighters 
list of the works of this multifa- and coheh*esses of William Lord 
' rious writer, which amount to fif- Burghley. Wood acquaints us, 
teen volumes, four in quarto, and that he received his education 
eleven in octavo j but finding it under Dr. Edward Drope, at Mag- 
difficult to obtain copies of them dalen College, Oxford He w^as 
In England, we are apprehensive not less steadily attached than the 
the catalogue, unless perfect, would rest of his family to the interests 
be of little value. of that unhappy monarch King 

The most important of his per- Charles I. and, with the rest of 

formances are his three tragedies ; th^m, sufiFered considerably in the 

viz. maintaining his loyalty to that 

1 . Almeyda j or, Th^ IGival cause. He had, however, the ho- 
Kings, T. taken from Hawkes- tjioin" of knighthood bestowed on 

"woY^*%Almoran and Hornet, 8vo. him for his gallant behaviour in 

1769. rescuing the Lord Wilmot, lien- 

2. The Siege of Tamor. T. 8vo. tenant-general of the King's forces, 
and l2mo. 1773. who was wounded and taken pri- 

3. The Female Gamester. T. soner at Cropredy Bridge fight on 
Vlmo. 1778. Printed at Dublin, the 29th of June l644. At the 

Mr. Howard died in June 1786, Restoration he was chosen one of 

atDublin, possessed of a very c^n- the burgesses for Stockbridge in 

fiderable fortune, wholly acquired Hampshire, to serve in the Par«» 

by his own industry and applica- lianient which began at Westtnlu- 

tion. The newspapers toade it ster on the 8th of May 1 661 j and, 

amount to no less than 60,000/. on the 19th of June 1678» was 

Howard, the Ho k. James, promoted to the ^ace of auditor 

•this jentleawiU was youngest son of Jthe Exchequer, at that time 



annuni. But this preferincnt wtft bdvbar tdi othei^, '«nd possessetl 
geoeraUf oobttdsKttd «$ a reward of aa* iusufiiicisUe ^kaf^oT rankf 
ior tiie sdrvlces he l^^d done tte and self-sutficisnc)* in re^M td 
orown.in.aisistiog to: c^ofe thri hk btira abilities, it k Atii mipVo- 
Fdriiaiment out of maney. Itf bable that'the^ qtt^ltnlM might 
1^79 ks was eltetod lnemi}er:fo^ create' hint ad 'eiimUy «n^onrg his 
CastlenRislng^ • io Norfolk |. for contetu^ar)| w^/who vroufd, 
whieh pbcoi afoar the Revolation perhaps have readily sobsbrthed 
WASL^efifecledi •vreiind hto sitiiog to .rbe n^erits htt really pd^sess^d, 
as represflntatiyeiofibe'firstParliB*' had he iiot seeftied to tfin^ at » 
mciQt-.mid^r King" WrUiBoiIII. r suttehopity whick he had no clatoi 
ai)d>. iibotst thei. r6ih of Feb. l6s&i, to ; in consequence of which ibry^' 
hV <was < judmitted to > the pcivyw den wit)te a sevtste^ ei^itici^ili< oti bif 
CWOci]y<fetok the oatiis; and be*' Bukecf.L&md) {ShadweH points' 
^itOMfi^.'visrjf rignl pfoseciQtdt of the! ed him oacander the (Character of 
I«j^^^i;OPSt>' di^fl^Kning ail kind of Sir Positii^a AtiaH, 'w \m c^niedy^ 
ooDversatkm or totefcoiirsdfwkh' cA\ksA The impertikenis y ttoA the 
aoy/of that chacacier; Tlte tsMrli^ Doke.of Buckingham intend^, 
deot».jt>f .kis:« W^^st not very vat* andrlhad! e^aen made hia:i, the herx>^ 
ro^ffWi^ or alt least itottecorded ; of his Behearfai, uader the natne 
butyrt».L692»w!heak«Gauscarceiijr> of < Bilbda ^ akbough> afler the 
be 9U|^jeaed(niiQc)i less tfaa»:seytoty> pl^ had been stopped fronrr repre^ 
yeora. of Bgt,.. he- mari&tid Mcs^ sentacitin^by the< plag«re in l66Si^ 
DlKesi'yWko was6i»<of tbenakjs that ^iuaUeihan altered' his^ plan^ 
of honbtiF ^ Qeeen Maty.* He» and pointed the artUle^ of h» sa^ 
livedo howdvelt» seirekralydars aAer<^' tirfea^»a*t'a»cnudi'gi*eater name;'' 
wardfli •tid!dbd>aD/tIie/ 8d Sept/ iaihe ehasaotei* o# Baf/ftsj Tc'taiir^ 
169a. ' ■ iRgonl^sontttfew'strOkes agalnsf 

With rdspect to Sh* Robert) SirRiaiKft, in pavodie'ii ^ncertaib^ 
Howard*s afculities, they aippear to passages- in his playsl Y^/'hot'-^ 
have occasioned dt^esamcNigthr Withstanding al) thiH tirdence' 
writerii;. LaDgbdn^*: Jacob, and against him, #e can^bt look otr 
Oildon, speaking in very warn}: hScnas anatithordevofdef genfas; 
termaio his commendation; while sbice two of bis f^c&si Viz. The 
Cibber, on .the contrary, will al-- In^iajt Que^MA Tfie CemmUtee,: 
low him no higher claim to notice continued fi^i' k' Ibug time favours 
in the repeblicof letters; than that itea with tiie public $ and the lat- 
of being brotlier-in^law to Dryden.' ter» even in 'dui^ time. When the 
It is true, indeed, that someof his^ spcciea of cbai^act^r against which 
contemporary writeri, and those of the satire of it is principally aim^* 
lemmence too, among whom were ed> vi2. the Rounc^eads and puri* 
Mr* Dryden himself^ Mr. Shad-- tanieal zealots, ia totally abolish^* 
well, 'and the Duke of Bucking- and forgotten among us, has been 
ham, .have pretty rigidly handl^ frequeml3r performed, and nev^r 
faftm «nd' his works : but, as itis made its atq)eai^ance without giving 
generally, acknowledged that Sir satisfaction to the audience, and 
Robert was a mati df a very obsti- producing all the effects' which the 
nate and^ positive temper, super- true vis c(mica ever has on the 
"* eilioas, haughty, and overbearing, mind: a certain sign that the ^pce 
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must poMett ■ome, if not a c«|»f- 
tal, &bara of merit Hit ' lift of 
dramatic pieces it confined to se* 
Ten in number, vis. 

J . Blind Lady. C. 8vo. l66a 

2. Swrpmal, C. Fd. 1665. 

3. CommiUee. C. Fol. 1 665. 

4. r^5/a/ HrgiH. T. Fol. l€65. 

5. Indian Queen. T. FoL 1665. 

6. GreaiFavamie', or. The Duke 
ofLerma. T. 4to. l66B. 

J 7. Tke Canquesi of China. Tr, 
N. P. 

Howell, Jamsi. This gen- 
tjieman was bom about the latter 
end oi June or beginning of July 
J594, at AbermarliSy in Caermar- 
thenshire^ Sooth Wales,* of which 
place bis father, at that time, was 
Qiibister. He received the first 
p^rt of hif education and grammar 
learning at the free-school of 
Hereford i firom whence, before 
be was quite sixteen years of age, 
l)e was sent to Jesus College,' in • 
Oxford. Here he finished his 
academical studies, and took, the 
4egree of master of arts. On his 
fitting the university, he ac«* 
quired the esteem and fxiendahip 
of Sir Robert Maosel ; by whose 
toeaus, together with tome small 
a^istances from his father* he was 
enabled, in the year l6J8, to go 
abroad, where he continued three 
yean, on his travels through 
France, Italy, and the Low Couo- 
tries, by which he made himWf 
perfectly master of the living lan- 
guages, and every othCT branch of 
useful knowledge i .and, so great 
t^as the reputation of his abilities, 
that, soon after his return> he was 
made choice of by King James I. 
to be sent on a neeptiation to the 
court of Madrid, for the recovery 
of the Spanish Monarch, a very 
rich English ship, which had been 
leized by the viceroy of Sardinia, 
for h^ maater*t me, under pretence 



of prohibited goods having been 
Ibondinit. 

During hit absence he was elect* 
ed, in 1603, fellow of Jesus O^- 
lege, and, being an fiivoor with 
Emanuel Lord Scroop, lord presi- 
dent of the North, was by hhti 
appointed his secretary, on his 
vcturn. Tl)is'posi callii^ him to 
reside at York, he formed such an 
interest in that cotmty, at ta pro- 
cure his being elected burgess for 
the torporation of Richmond,- by 
the Bttfitages of the nsayor and ^- 
dermen of that corporatien, to fit 
in the Parliament which begamat 
Westminster in>l€27 }- ^nd, is the 
year 1631, wasr'inade secretary to 
Robert Earl of Leioesier, who was 
appointed ambassador extraerdi^ 
nary at the court of Copenhagen, 
on acommissioD of coodolem^nt 
on the death of King Charles I.'s 
grandmother, Sophia, C^oeeo-dow- 
ager of Denmaric $ on which oc- 
casion Mr. Howell very eminently 
distinguished himself by several 
speeches delivered in Latin before 
the King of Denmark, setting forth 
the occasion of the embassy. 

On his return to England, he 
was put into many beneiicial em- 
ployments, and, aboat the ban- 
ning of the civil war^ was appoint-^ 
ed, by King Charies L one of the 
clerks of the privy council. But, 
although these posts were equaUy 
lucrative and honourable, he does 
not seem to have been master of 
much economy s for when, in the 
year 1643, he was seized by ^e 
committee of Parliament, and sent 
to the Fleet Prison, where, by the 
course of his letters, it is^evidetit 
he continued till after the death of 
the King, we find he was obliged 
to have recourse to his pen for a 
subsistence; which at that time, 
beforethe trade of authorship bad* 
been «o hackneyed as of kte ye^ri 
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It hfts been, was no despicable ehi- tory, ttiofe especially ibat of'tbe. 

ployraent-j jind Wood ti*)l5 iw, that countries thrdligb wjbicb h* bad 

it brought him ia a very comfort*- travelled. Hift letters are' 'ex* 

able siibsisfence'. treniely^ntertaining, "and convey 

- This Idtig and disagreeable con- anecdotes and ^observations that 

iltfef&eDt, together wiih ihe nar- might by no other means liave 

tX)Wness of his c'ircnmi^iances, and been handed down to tis, and 

cbe latwrious manner in which he speak their author to have been iMi 

^as compelled lo provide for him- bad politician-. And as to poetry, 

«elf, seemed to have shaken the though he has-been little snore 

firtuness of Mr. Howcil's political than a dabbler in It, yet he ha^ s 

dttfaciiments; for, during the re- ConsideraWe- share of fancy^ and 

bellion, we tind him temporizing his numbers are smoothcar and 

vith the prevailing party /and in- more harmbnioos than ibose of 

c^Able to enter intb their mea- most of the wdfeffS of that thnik. 

Sttr^<) ; for^'Which reason, though He lies buirted- on the north side^of 

they seem not to have accepted of . the Temple chorcb, willi 'th6' ftd- 

his services, yet, at the Restora- lowing itrtcriptioo over him, priH 

tion, he was not ireinstated in his bably written 'by hiniself in hii 

place of clerk of the council, but Kfe-time. 

6tfjy appointed the ktng*s historio'^ Jacobus Howell, Camhr&^Bfi* 

grapber, being the first in England tdnnies, Regius Historhgrapkusrfhk 

M'Uo ever b(>re that title. But this jtn^lia prifnus) ; qm, post vtmai 

being a place ctf no great emolu- per egrinatitmes, tandem natutmt^'^ 

nient, h» wsis obliged to continue sum peregit; scttur annomtli -^ 

his trade oY writing to the Iftst. fart^^ domi, farisquey htt iikqnt 

He lived to an advanced age, and erraticus ; kicjuus. 1609. ' 
died in the beginning of Novem* Hugoinb, WrLLiAM, wai tbe 

ber l666, being then in his 73d sonof John Hnggins, Esq. wardliea 

y«»ar. of the Fleet. Being idtendi^d for 

As he was almost one of the first holy orders, he was sent tcMag- 

among our English authors who dalen College, Oxford, wbere- he 

ititrodnced writing for a liveli- took the degree of M. A. April SO, 

hood, so is he likewfse one among^^ 17^9- ^^ i^ probable he did not 

the most voluminous of those who long persevere in his intentron of 

have applied the advantages of eiltering into the church; as Oa 

Mtefafture to that purpose; having the 27lh of October 1/21, hewaf 

vritten and transrated no less than* appointed wardrobe-keeper and 

fbrty-nine several books, exclusive keeper of the private lodgings at 

of" one dramatid piece, which he Hampton Court j and on the 

wrote while he was at Paris, and death of his elder brother, it nunr 

which was presented there at court be presumed, he totally laid aside 

no less than six times by tbe King every idea of following the clerical 

and grandees in person, entitled profession. Hetranslatedandpob^ 

Nuptials of Peieus and Thetis, lished an edition of Ariosto, in two 

Cora, and Masque. 4to. 1654. qoarto volumes, which he aifier* 

Mr. Howell was, undoubtedly, wards caused to be destroyed. He 

a man of most extensive know- also left in MS. at the time of 

ledge, a most perfbct linguist, and his death, July 2, 1 /6i , a tragedy, 

t^ery well vezsed in modem his- a £u:ce> and a translation oi Dante, 
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•f which a spectmeo was puin curing the dockt aod berbociri aC 
Vahfid in The British Meigasdue, Portsmouth^ ChaUiwn^ and Har- 
1760, He was the author of wich. 

Judiik. Orat. 6vo. 1/^3. Iiithe7earl717tbeLordChaA- 

HuGHEs, JoBv. This amiable cellor Cowper, to whom oar .au- 
mao, aod elegant author^ was the thor had not long beea katamok 
$on of a citizen of London, and thought proper, without anj.-pre-- 
was bom at Marl borong h /m Wi It - v ions solicitation^ to nominate Im 
abire, on the 29th of Jan. 1677 » his secretary for the comniissions 
but received the rudiments o£ his of the peace, and to d«sUnguish 
education in private schools at him with ttnguiar marks of hi^ 
Loudon. £ven in the veryearliest favour an<l aSeciion ; and> upon 
f^arts of life his genius seemed to his Lordship s laying down the 
abow itself equally ibclined to each great seal, be woi^ at tb^ particular 
of the three sister arts> music, recommendatioti of this his patrea, 
poetry, and de^n, io all whidi he and with the ready, concurrenoe-of 
I9a(ie<8 very considerable progress^ his successor the Earl of Macdes* 
Tp -bis eacelltnce in these quaii« field, continued ia the same em- 
ficptions, his contemporary and ployment, which iie held till the 
friend. Sir Richard Steele, bears time of his decease, the 17th. of 
t])^ following extraordinary testi- Feb««17l9s being the very night 
f)ionial e " He may (says that au« rn which his celebrated tragedy of 
t^, tbor) be the emulation of more The Siege of DamascustWdAe its first 
i^^r^ops of difieretu talents than appearance 00 the stage ; whei»» 
^'01^'One I have ever known< after a liUs mostly spent in paia 
V. Hi^ head, hands, or heart, wer^ and sickness, he was carried ofifby 
'- alwajTs employed in something a consumption, having but bareljr, 
'/worthy im^ation. Hia pencil, completed his 42d year, am*, at 
*' hia .bow, or his pen, each of a period in which he bad just ar- 
*^ which he used in a masterly rived at an agreeable competence, 
'' xqanner, were always directed to and was advancing, with rapid 
V raise and entertain his own mind, steps, towards the pinnacle of fame 
'< jor that of others, to' a more and fortune. He was privately 
<.' cheerful prosecution of what is buried in the vault under the chan«» 
<^ noble and virtuous.**^ Such is eel of St. Andrew*s church, in Hoi* 
tke evidence borne to his talents born. 

li^f .a writer of the first rank ; yet As a man, the worthy mentioo 
h^ seems, for the most part, to made of him by numbers of hia: 
i|ave pursued these and other po- contemporary writers is sufficient' 
lUe- studies little further than by to give us the.tnost exalted idea of. 
t^ way of agreeable amusements, his virtues; and, as a writer,- no 
under firequeut confinement, occa- stronger proof can be offered of«the 
i^ned by indispo»tion and a vale* esteem he was held in by the truest^ 
tu^inarian state oi health. judges of poetry, than to mention^. 

. Mr*. Hughes had* for some time, that the great Mr. Addison,, after 
an canployment in the office of having suffered the first four acts^ 
ccdnaace, and was secretary to of his tragedy to lie by him for 
two <Mr three commissions under several years, wkhout putting thtt 
the great seal for the purchase of finishing band to the piece, aC 
laadsj it^ order to th^ better se- length &(^ on Mr^t^hes>wbofl^ 
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he parnestiy persuaded to under- 
fake the tnsk, as the only perSori 
capable of adding a fifth act to tr. 
And though that* author afterwards 
^bobght proper to undertake it 
iim self, yet it was by no means 
from any diifidence cff this gentle- 
ttian*s abilrties ; but from the just 
reflection that no owe could have 
so ^rfect a notion of his design 
as himself, who had been so long 
and so carefully thinking of it. 

Our author's poetical works are 
nurtferoiis j but it is not our inten- 
tion ki this place to fake notice of 
any but his dramatic writings, 
which aiie as follow : 

1. The Mimnthrope, C. i;t)9.' 

2. Calypso and Telemackus, O. 
^t>. 1712. 

3. ApoUo and Daphne, M. 4to. 

4. Orestes, T. from Euripide*. 
One scene only* 8Vo. 1717. 

5.' The Siege of Damascus, T. 
fivo, J720. 

6. The Miser, -C. from Moliere. 
TThe first act only. 

7. Cupid and Hymen, Past. M. 
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Dramas, intended for priyate m* 
presentation, in one volum^r Svo.^ 
containing, 

1. Cordelia, T. 
' 2. Constantia, T. > 

3. Aspada, T. 

Hughes, Thomas, was the 
auihor of one very ancient play, 
entitled 

The Misfortunes of Arthur,. 
12tTio. 1597. 

HuisH, RoBEitT, is the trans- 
lator from Klopstock of 

Solomon, Sac. -Dr. 8vo. I8O9. 

Hull, Thomas> wa^ born In 
172s, in the Strand, where hiii 
father was in considerable practkJe 
fls an apothecary. He was edu- 
cated at the Charterhoive, with a 
view to the church j but afterward 
embraced his father's profes^iioii j 
which, however, he \*fas obiigeri 
to relinquisli after an tinsuccessfiil 
trial. ' He now teok to tlie stage, 
and appeared first at the theatre in 
Smock Alley, Dublin, and theri 
at that of Bath / of which latter 
he afterwards conducted the ma- 
nagement for Mr. John Palmer; 



The last two were originally In 17^9 be rembved to Covent 

printed in his works; 2 vols. 12mo. Garden, where he first appeared 

1735. as the Elder Wou*d*be, in Tim 

8. Amaiasont, Queen oftheGotlis, Twin Rivals, 0<it. 4; and the next 

T. Written in l6g6, at the age of year married Miss Morrison, of 

nineteen. Still in MS. that company. 

g, Sophy Mrxa, T. still in MS. A theatrical fund, for the relief 

Mr. Hughes wrote two acts of of distressed performers, was long 

thh play, which was finished by talked of; but never began until 



3\|r. puncombe. 

*HC6HEs, Mrs. Of this lady 
we have no other knowledge than 
as a poet and novelist. She pub- 



Mrs. Hamilton, a once eminent 
actress, was reduced to extreme 
poverty. This appeared a favour- 
able crisis f and Mr. Hull stepped 



lished a volume of A)e7ny, consist- boldly forward, called a meeting 

iftg of Eclogues, Pastoral Ballads, of the children of Thespis, ancj 

Inscriptions, and a Legendary Tale, addressed them on the expediency 

Svo. 1784; Caroline, or. The Di- of making some provision for tl>e 

versities of Fortune, itiove], 3 vols, sustenance of those who, by aq:t 

12mo. f787; Henry and Isabella, or misfortune, might be reduce:i 

a novel, 4' vols. 12ino. 1788. In to wauti the scheme# sucoeeded^ 

1790 she pve the pnblic/J^oral and it was agreed that sixpeoctt i. 
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the pound Kbould be paid out of Ceniieman to a young Lndy, lug 

the weekly salaries towards raising Pupil, 2 vols. iZmo. 1772. Bi" 

a fund for that pur|)ose. The thard Plaata^enel, a legendary 

same plan Was sidopred at Druiy tale» 4to. 1774. Select Letters be*- 

Lane, where Mr. GvH-rick j)er- iwreli the late DutcJiess of Somer- 

formed annually for its benefit. set, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 1 778. Moral 

The ibunding of this excellent Tales in rtrse, 2 vols- 8vo. 1797» 
institution o)U«il perjx mate the phi- Mr. Hull always deported him- 

lanthn.py of Mr. Hull, who like- self with exemplary propriety in 

vif\$e dairaed an honourable rank private life, and at lea>t with good 

among literary men, for tbe seve* sense on the stage 1 and was the 

ral dramatic pi^cs which he pro- author and reformer of the ibl- 

duced. lowing pieces: 

Id 1775, whenMr.Colmanre- J. Tlu: Twins. C. 1762. N. P. 
linqoished the management of Co« 2. The Absent Man, F. 1764., 

vent Garden theatre, the better to N. P. 

•tteiMl the Hay market, which was 3. Pharnaces, O. 8vo.,1 7^5. 
his sole property, Mr. Hull was 4. T^Ae Spanish Lady, M. £. 

appointed to conduct the. business 8vo. 17^^* . 
in his stead; a situation which he 5. All in the Right, F. 1766, 

Ailed with great credit for eight N. P. 

years; when, finding it too laborious 6. The Perplexities, C. firom 

for bis constitution, he resigned it I Tuke. 8vo. 1767". 
9nd Mr. Lewis was chosen for his 7* The Fairy Favour, M. 8vo« 

successor. Mr. Hull, however, 1^67* 

thongb considerably advanced in 8. The Royal Merchant, O. 

years* still officiated with reputa- fiom Beaumont and Fletcher. 8vo. 

lion in the theatre. His parts 176S. 

were latterly confined to aged fa- 9- T^^e Prodigal Son* Oratorio, 

tbers. Ifi such characters as Bra- 4to. 1773. 

bantio, Acasto, Priuli, Friar Law-* 10. Henry the Second; or. The 

rence. Sir John Flowerdale, &c. Fall of Rosamond. T. 8vo. 1774. 
he was precisely what they were IK Edward and Eleonora, T. 

designed to be. from Thomson. 8vo« 1 775* 

As a writer, he was undoubtedly 12. Love finds the U^ay, C. O. 

respectable. His versification is 1777- N. P. 
easy, chaste, and correct. His i3. Iphigenia, T. 1778. H.'?. 
prose composition is perspicuous, 14. Fatal Interview, T, 1782. 

pointed, and sometimes ele^^t. N. P. 

He was The intimate friend ot the 15. True British Tar. Jf. P. 

hte Mr. Shenstone, whose letters 1786. N. P. 
le published. He also preserved 16. Timon of Athens, T. alter* 

the friendship of many eminent ed. I786. N. P. 
arsons, literary as well as others, 17- The Come^ of Errors. From 

«nd certainly no man more de« Shakspeare. 8vo. 1798. 
lerved it. IS, Disinterested Love, C. IjgSm 

Mr. Hull was author of The N. P. 
Historyof Sir IFilliam Harrington, ig. Elisha, Orat. 8vo^ 1801. 
9 novel, 4 vols. 1/71 s reprinted The author of The Chiitren of 

1797. Genidnfi Letters from a Thespis, a poein^ says^ in a note. 
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^' There is one circumstance al* 
" most 'peculiar to Mr. Hull ; he 
*' never missed playing bis part but 
'' once, and then he was confined 
^' io his bed by a violent fever. 
*' For several years he was deputy- 
*^ manager of Coven t Crarden the- 
/' at re, and always valued himself 
'' upon his address at making apo- ' 
^* logics to the public for the ac* 
'' cidental calamities of the eren- 
^' ing) and this habit was so deeply 
f rooted in his nature, that when 
*' the fanatic mob assailed his house 
f* in the time of the vCver-raemo- 
f rable riots in June 17B0, in 
*' order to appease their rage, be 
*' sent them out a barrel of table- 
** beer, untapped, which they ima- 
''^ gining to be porter, instantly 
*' drew the bung ; but expressing 
f much resentment at the deceit, 
*' and throwing some stones at the 
f* comedian's mansion, he appear- 
f * ed at the centre window of the 
ff one pair of stairs room, with his 
V* velvet nightcap, and, after mak- 
*' ing three low bows, addressed 
" the children of plunder thus : 
*' ' Ladies and gentlemen, upon 
f'^my honour, I have sent to Gif- 
*f fard's brewhouse for some por- 
" ter ; in the mean time I must 
f^ humbly solicit your usual in- 
r dulgence*;* 

. Mr. Hull died, at his house near 
]Dean*s Yard, Westminster, April 
22, }80S, in the 81st year of his 
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The JFidow of Malabar. T. 
Humphreys, Mr. is known to 
us only as author of, 

1. Deborah, Orat. 4to. 173Z 

2. Esther, Orat. 4to. 1732. 

3. Athaliah, Orat. 4to. 1733. 

4. Ulysses. Op. 4to. 1783.' 
He died at Cauonbury, Jan. ll» 

1738, aged about 40. (BUliotheca 
Topographica Britannica, No. 49, 
p. 32.) 

Hunt, William. This gen?- 
tleman, we understand, was a 
collector of excise, and wrote one 
play, which was acted and printed 
at York, entitled 

The Fall of Tarqvin, T, 12mo- 
1713. 

Whincop informs us, that it is 
a most wretched piece ; and, as 
a specimen of its merit, quotes us 
the following very extraordinary 
line : 

<' And the tall trees stood circling in a 
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age. 



HuMFHREYs, Colonel David. 
This gentleman is an American, 
and appears by his works to have 
taken a very active part in the re« 
sistance made by the colonies to 
the claims of the mother-country. 
Jle has published an Svo.. volume, 
printed a( New York, 1700* con- 
taining miscellaneous poems, a life 
pf General Putpam^ and. one play> 
4palled 



HuNTEB, Gsd. M. A persoa 
of this name was author of 

Louis and Antoinette. T. Bvo* 
1794. 

Hunter, Governor. la the 
title-page of the only copy that we 
have seen of the play after mea^ 
tioned, which is now in the col- 
lection of John Philip Kemble,£sq« 
Coxeter has put the name of Go« 
vernor Hunter as the author. Thia 
gentleman, we imagine, was Co- 
lonel Robert Hunter, who, in the 
year 17 10, was sent to the govern- 
ment of New York ,with 2700 
Palatines to settle there. He had 
been appointed lieatenant-goverw 
nor of Virginia, but Was taken by 
^the French in his voyage thither. 
From New York he went to Eng- 
land in 1719; an<l» upon the ac- 
cession of George the Second, was 
continued Governor of New York 
and the Jerseys. Upon account. 
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^bis health, be obtained th» go* 
vernment of Jamaica, where be 
arrived February 1727-8, and died 
March 31, 1734. The pitfce of 
which be is declared by Coxeter 
to be the author is called 
Androhwros, F. 4to. 
He was also author of the cele* 
brated LeiHr on Enthusiasm^ which 
has been ascribed to Swift, and 
stiU more commonly to the £arl of 
^luiftesburv. 

IIuNTBR, John. Mr. Oultoa 
ascribes to a person of this name 

The I^anderer and Traveller, 
Kelig. Drama. • 8vo. 1733. 

HuROis, Jamb5, D. D. was 
bom at Bi>shopstonc, in Sussex, in 
the year 1763. He was the third 
ehild, and only son, of James 
Hardis, Q^ni, His father dying, 
and leaving his mother in no af- 
finent circumstances, with seven 
children, our author was at her 
expense sent to school in the city 
of Chichester, at the age of eight 
years ; first tinder the tuition of 
the Rev. Richard Tireman, aifid 
Afterwards under the Rev. John 
Atkinson, for whose memory and 
literary abilities he had the highest 
veneration : and as a mark <if Mr. 
Atkinson** esteem for his pupil, 
he bequeathed to him at his death 
a handsome legacy of valuable 
books. Here our author also ex- 
perienced the protection of his 
"uncle, the Rev. Thomas Hurdis, 
p. D. canon-residentiary of Chi- 
chester, and canon of Windsor. 

Being of a delicate frame and 
.eonstitution, our author seldom 
'partook in the juvenile sports of 
hiT school-companions pbut gene- 
rally employed his hours of leisure 
in reading stDCh books as are more 
attractive to a youth who has an 
e^rly passion for literature. His 
inclination to poetry soon made its . 
appearance in many poetical cqii^- 



posittona^; among which was a 
Tragedy of five acis^ entitled 

Panthea, 
founded on the story in Xenopbon's 
Cyropiodia, This was afterwards 
transformed into a poem. 

In 1780 he was entered a com- 
moner of St. Mary Hall, Oxford)^ 
bikI at the election in 1782 was 
chosen a demj of St. Mary Mag- 
dalen College. At the commence- 
ment' of every vacation, he re- 
turned to his mother at Bishop- 
stone ; and devoted this interval of 
relaxation from his own studies, to 
the assiduous iiutniction of his 
four younger sisters in those 
branches of literature which he 
thtMJgbt might be most beneficial 
to them. About the year 1784 be 
went to Stanmer, in Sussex, where 
he resided for a considerable time- 
as tutor CO the late Earl of Chi- 
chester's youngest son, Mr. Geo. 
Pelhan), now the Right Rev^ Lord 
Bishop of Bristol. lo May «I785« 
having obtahied the degree of ba- 
chelor of arts, he retizsd to the 
curacy of Borwash, in Sussex; 
his rector being the Rev. John 
Courrail, archdeacon of Lewes. 
In this siluarion he resided six.^ 
years. In \7%6 he was elected 
probationer fellow of Magdalen 
College ; and the following year 
took bis master of arts degree. 
Now finding himself sufficiently 
enabled to assist his mother in the 
support of her family, he hired a 
small house, and took thtee of hia 
sisters to reside with him. It was 
abuut thie titne tliat oar author 
first appeared before the public as 
a poet. In I^SS he published his 
Fiiidpe Curate, tbe deception cC 
whicJ^ far exceeded his expecta- 
tions ; a second editiea being 
called for the fi>11<>wing yeinr, and 
afterwatxis a third, and a fbortb \ 
^blch last t^e considerably isap^ 
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IHTpved. His second [M'oductioQ 
>vas a poem, entitled jklriano ; or. 
The First of June i wbicb was fol- 
lowed in a short time by three 
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lessor of Poetry in that univefiity ; 
and in the year following took the 
degree of bachelor in divinity. On 
being elected Professor, he poll- 



•ther poems, Panthea, Elmer and lishedy^ Specimen of some intended 

Ophelia, and The Orphan Tunns, Lectures on EntrUsh Poetry, And 

H^ next proceeded on a biblical it was in this year that he vrrot» 

research, in comparing the Hebrew his Tears of Affection 3 a poem oc-* 

with the JElnglish version of the casioned by the lingering regret 

Bible^ and published, in 1790, A which he still experienced from 



mtical Dissertation on the true 
Meaning of the Hebrew U^d 
C3*rinn, fotmd in Genesis, i. 21. 

In I79l> through the interest of 
ihe Ear] of Chichester, he was a|>- 
pointed to the living of Bishop- 



the death of his favourite sister^ :" 
In ^797 he took the degr^ 
of Doctor in Divinity; and. ta 
U99f married Harriet, daughter ^f 
Hughes Minet, Esq. of Fulham, 
Middlesex. In 1800 he printed. 



stone. In this year he wrote his at his own private press^ his JRi- 
tragedy of &r Thomas More \ and vourite f^illage ; and the same year 



lus Select Critical Remarks upon 
ike English Version of the first Ten 
Chafers of Genesis^ But here a 
isddden ;ind melancholy incident 
occurred,, which for a time en- 
tirely abstracted the mind of our 
author from every literary pursuit. 
In 1792 lie was deprived by death 
0f his favourite sister Catliarine, 
iKfhose eleganc'fes of mind are so 
frequently portrayed in his works. 



publislied his Twehe Dissertations 
on the Nature and Occasion ffPsain 
and Prophecy. 

On Saturday, Dec. I9, 1801, 
he went to Buckland, in Berfan 
shire; and on the day following 
performed the whole of divine ser- 
vice at that church. On the Mon<- 
day evening he was attacked with 
a violent shivering, similar to that 
of an ague-fit. On the Tuesday he 



under the different appellations of was unable to rise from his bed, 

Margaret and Isabel. On this af- >complaining of great inability, and 

fliction he quitted his curacy, and heaviness upon his eyes, which 

avith his two sisters returned to prevented him from opening them. 

Bishopstone. Every medical assistance wa;^ pro- 

In 1792 he published Cursory cured; but to little effect, as he 

Hemarks upon the Arrangement of expired, apparently in a sound 

the Plays of Shakspeare, occasioned sleep, on the Wednesday evening, 

ly reading Mr. Malone's Essay on in his 38th year, at the house of 

the Chronological Order of those the Rev. Dr, Rathbone. His body, 

celebrated Pieces, Mr. Cowper, in by his own desire, was conveyed 

a letter to the. author, speaks pf to Bisliopstone, and placed in the 

the above publication as follows : family vault, close by tkat of hi* 



*' 1 have read your Cursory Re- 
•' marks, and am much pleased 
^' both with the style and the ar- 
''gument.** In April 1793 he 
X^^ent to Oxford, and, with two of 
his sisters, resided in a small house 
at Temple Cowley. In November, 
the same year, he was elected Pro- 
VOL. X. ^-^ 



sister Catharine. 

'He left a widow and two sons ^ 
also a posthumous daughter, born 
August 1802. 

His dramas (both of which hart 
already been mentioned) are, 

l.Panthsa. Trag. N.P. 

2. Sir Thomas More. T. 8vo. 1792 

BBS 
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RcTKLSTONe, Thomas, one of ** orators who distingaisb tbem^ 
tbe proprietors of The Morning ** selves in any faction ; but the 
Heratd, is aathor of tbe following '' Hnsel of popularitjr and the in- 
dramas : *' tnnsic of corruption were equal- 
ly Jusi in Time. C. O. 8vo. •' \y his contempt. He spoke^ nor 
1792. *' wrote, nor acted, for fame. As 
2. To Arms, Mas. Int. 8vo. *' goodness was the object and end 
1794. " of aU his actions^ can that life 
5. Crolrket Lodge, F. 8vo.!795. '* be obscure ? can those writings 
HuKST, RoBBKT. Of this gen- *' which breathe his soul not be 
tieman we know nothing, but that " valuable, when we are assured 
he was an officer, and the aathor ** by tlie greatest authority^ and 
of one plajT, which was acted with '* that too of one who knew him 
BO very great success, entitled *' well, that it is a test of virtue to 
The Roman Maid. T. 8vo. 1 725. •' disdain whatever He disdained ?- 
Htpb, Henrt, Lord Hydb He was created D, C. L. by the 
AWD CoRNBURT. This noblcman university of Oxford, Dec. 6, 1 728, 
was eldest son of the Earl of and was killed by a fall from his 
Clarendon, and not more distin- horse in France, on the 2d of May 
guished by bis birth and fortune 17^8. He was author of a few 
than by bis virtues and abilities, pamphlets, published without h\s 
** He was (says Mr. Walpole) up- name j of some tragedies still in 
''right, calm, steady; his vir- manuscript; and of a comedy, 
'< tues were of the gentlest com- called 

•« plexion, yet of the firmest tex- The Mistakes j or. The Happy 

** ture : vice could not bend him. Resentment, 8vo. 1758. 
*' nor party warp hira 5 even his Hyland, William, is said, in 

** own talents could not mislead the title-page of the only work 

'* him. Though a master of elo- which we ever saw by him, to have 

'< quence^^he preferred justice and been a farmer in Sussex. His play 

•* the love of his country to all the is called 

•* applause which tbe violence of The Shipivreck. Dr. Piece. 8vo. 

« the times in which he lived 1746. Dedicated to Edward Med* 
•* was so prodigal of bestoj^^iMMAaJsz^^ ^^9* 
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